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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1067 

HoUSB  of  RePBESEITTATEVES) 

Geiteral  Subcommittee  on  Education 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Education  and  Laboi^ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.)  pursuant  to  notice  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Trade-Technical  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Hon.  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins,  presiding. 

Present : Representatives  Hawkins  and  Mink. 

Staff  present : Mattie  Maynard,  clerk. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  mjr  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  these  hearings  on  the  revision  and  extension  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Since  my  election  to  Confess  in  Novembe^ 
1962, 1 have  served  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
have  been  actively  involved  in  this  extremely  important  field  of  edu- 
cation legislation. 

The  vocational  education  program  in  California  has  consistently, 
over  many  years,  been  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  our  Stiite 
receives  the  largest  allocation  of  funds  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

Testimony  before  the  General  Education  Subcommittee  during  hear- 
ings last  year  on  similar  le^slation  indicated  that  the  1963  act,  al- 
most overnight,  influenced  the  greatest  surge  of  vocational  education 
activity  in  the  entire  history  of  our  State.  New  programs  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  new  enrollments  by  the  thousands  are  but  two  measures  of 
this  influence.  Vocational  education  has  been  accepted  as  an  essential 
part  of  our  State’s  school  proOTam,  and  has  been  a strong  contributor 
to  the  State’s  economic  strength. 

However,  I believe  that  mere  are  areas  of  the  program  that  n^d 
expanding  and  strengthening  to  upgrade  our  vocational  education 
system,  both  at  a State  and  National  level,  to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  current  needs  of  our  society. 

During  3 days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation  in  Washington  earlier 
this  month,  our  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  a variety  of  wit- 
nesses^ including  administration  spokesmen;  representatives  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association ; the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges ; school  administrators ; State  vocational  education  directors ; 
universities ; as  well  as  representatives  of  the  private  sector.  One  of  the 
witnesses  on  Monday  of  this  week  was  Mr.  Fred  Cushing,  vice  president 
of  Macmillan  Co.  and  President  of  Glencoe  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  its 
subsidiary,  which  is  totally  devoted  to  the  development,  validation  and 
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puMisliing  of  tundiing  systems  for  vocational  education,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  community  colleges  which  we  in  California  feel  are 
so  important.  Mr.  Cushing’s  testimony  was  directed  toward  the  con- 
h'ibution  that  the  private  sector  can  make  in  this  very  important  field 
if  proposed  amendments  of  my  bill,  H.R.  8527,  which  would  expand 
and  improve  provisions  of  the  present  act  permitting  the  participation 
of  the  private  sector  in  researen  and  demonstration  programs  in  voca- 
tional education,  are  adopted. 

Witness  after  witness  emphasized  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  new 
ideas  and  concepts  of  training  to  meet  today’s  challenges.  Involvement 
of  the  private  sector  would  certainly  make  a significant  contribution 
to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

• l'^®  hop®  of  most  of  the  members  of  our  subcommittee, 

including  myself,  that  we  can  strengthen  and  expand  the  work-study 
program,  rather  than  to  phase  it  out  into  the  iNeighborhood  Youtn 
Corps  program,  as  suggested  by  the  administration;  establish  a teacher 
training  program  sp^ifically  for  vocational  education  teachers;  and 
revitalize  the  residential  vocational  school  program,  which  was  author- 
ized under  the  1963  act^  but  which  has  as  yet  received  no  funding. 

California,  and  particularly  the  Los  Angeles  area,  is  the  heart-land 
of  the  open-door,  post  secondary,  community  college  concept.  Much 
has  been  done  in  tne  Los  Angeles  Trade  and  Technical  College  and 
schools  to  develop  continuing  education  programs  to  meet 
today  s needs.  Their  programs  have  been  of  particular  service  to  our 
yoimg  school  “drop-outs”  in  rephasing  them  into  the  educational 
s^tem  and  given  them  an  opportunity  to  become  productive  members 
of  our  community.  Equally  important  are  the  adult  education  programs 
offwed  in  these  institutions  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  our  adult 
citizens. 

lam  confident  that  our  hearings  today  will  make  a significant  con- 
tribution to  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  continue  and  increase  the  forward  momentum  in  this  very  impor- 
tant educational  field  and  upgrade  the  status  of  our  vocations  as  we 
did,  many  years  ago,  our  professions. 

I certainly  agree  with  our  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Roman  C. 
Pucmski,  when  he  said,  “Improving  and  expanding  vocational  edu- 
cation IS  one  of  the  most  important  issues  before  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

_ “If  we  can  accomplish  this,  we  will  have  made  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  and  strength  of  our  community,  our  State  and 
our  Nation.” 

^ I thought  I would  read  that  statement  in  order  to  bring  into  perspec- 

. ctions  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  m these 

hearings. 

It  is  *ny  pl®asur®  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  you  a most  important 

j ^ j ®^i*®®*^**^ittee,  one  who  is  certainly  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  education,  the  honorable  Congresswoman  from  Hawaii,  Mrs. 
Patsy  Mink. 

® 5^iso  have  as  part  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  Miss  Mattie 
Ma3Hiard  who  has  also  come  out  with  us  from  Washington. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  there  are  several  individuals  who  must 
get  away  as  early  as  possible.  I think  they  were  scheduled  this  morning 
anyway. 
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Mr.  Wesley  Smith  will  bo  the  first  witness,  but  may  I ask  the  several 
individuals  who  must  get  away  as  early  as  possible— someone  had 
suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Ralston  must  leave.  . . 

With  that,  and  certainly  as  a followup  of  the  statement,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  as  the  first  witness  an  old  friend  and  certainlv 
one  who  has  been  one  of  the  main  contributors  to  the  great  gro^nh 
of  vocational  education  in  our  State,  and  one  largely  responsible  for 
the  position  which  we  now  occupy  in  this  field  as  a State,  Mr.  Wesley 
P.  iSnith,  director  of  vocational  education,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  , 1.  1 1 

May  I say  to  the  witnesses,  in  order  to  try  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  possible  today,  we  will  be  very  appreciative  of  a summary  of  state- 
ments wherever  possible,  and  then  the  entire  statement  that  you  have 
prepared  can  be  entered  into  the  record  just  as  you  have  prepared  it, 
anu  then  you  might  summarize,^  and  through  the  question  and  answer 
period  we  probawy  can  accomplish  a lot  more. 

If  you  prefer  to  read  the  statement,  it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  us. 
I am  simply  suggesting  that  you  make  your  presentation  as  you  wish. 
If  you  wish  to  summarize  it,  obviously,  we  will  then  print  the  entire 
statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith. 


STATEMENT  OF  WESLEY  P.  SMITH,  DIBECTOB,  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION, CAUFOBNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Smith.  Congressman  Hawkins,  and  Mrs.  Mink.  ^ 

I do  not  have  a written  prepared  statement.  I am  going  to  speak  in- 
formally and  briefly  from  some  notes  that  I have  prepared. 

I would,  I think,  be  remiss  if  I didn’t  at  the  very  beginning  express 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
vocational  education  to  Mr.  Hawkins  for  his  continued  constnictive 
support  of  all  the  things  we  stand  for  and  all  the  things  vre  attempt  to 
do.  1 don’t  know  what  we  would  do  without  such  friends  as  you,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  in  California.  . ^ i-j.  . 

It  is  a courtesy  in  permitting  a hearing  to  take  place  in  California, 
where  some  of  your  colleagues  can  talk  with  you^  and  greet  you  and 
Mrs.  Mink.  We  are  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity. 

I guess  if  I were  to  say  anything  at  all,  it  would  be  our  fondest 
hope — as  I represent  vocational  education,  I am  sure  all  would  join  me 
ill  saying  this — that  all  of  us  in  vocationtil  education,  our  fondest  hope 
would  be  that  we  would  continue  to  merit  your  support  and  your  con- 
fidence. 

I notice  that  your  heai’in^  are  specifically  on  H.R.  8527. 1 woiud 
imagine^  however,  Mr.  Hawkins,  I could  move  away  from  that  partic- 
ular legislation  and  talk  generally  on  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Smith,  may  I internipt  long  enough  to  say  to 
you,  as  well  as  to  the  other  witnesses,  while  the  specific  hearing  is  on 
H.R.  8527,  that  we  would  just  as  well  welcome  broader  statements  than 
just  the  revisions  of  8527,  or  any  other  bills,  including  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  Fine. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  committee  is  very  flexible  in  that  re^rd,  and  we 
are  perfectly  willing  for  the  witnesses  to  handle  the  subject  as  they 
see  fit. 
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Mr.  Smith.  There  will  be  a number  of  people  who  operate  programs 
under  provisions  of  Federal  acts  who  will  follow  me  and  give  specific 
information  to  the  committee. 

I think  my  role  here  is  to  comment  on  an  overall  basis  regarding  the 
nature  and  the  effects  of  this  program  in  Califomia. 

I feel  that  in  deference  to  the  limit  of  time  you  have,  I might  refer 
very  briefly  to  a few^  comments  that  I made  to  Mr.  Perkins’  com- 
mittee when  Mr.  Perkins  was  chairman  of  the  committee  about  6 or  8 
months  ago  in  Washington.  I indicated  that  at  no  time  in  the  entire  50- 
year  history  of  Federal-aided  vocational  education  in  California  has 
there  been  more  excitement,  more  interest,  more  enthusiasm,  more  sup- 
port, more  participation  than  there  is  these  days,  and  I must  credit  the 
stimulation  given  by  the  Congress  to  this  program  for  this  situation. 

We  are  just  completing  the  third  full  year  of  operation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 1 would  comment 
to  this  committee  without  at  this  point  giving  you  a lot  of  specific  sta- 
tistics, that  our  program  has  grown  in  every  possible  way.  New  cur- 
riculums  have  been  developed,  new  occupations  are  being  served.  ^ 

I would  comment  that  at  least  100,000  people  this  year  are  being 
served  specifically  by  the  provisions  and  the  benefits  of  this  act  or  this 
program  more  than  were  served  the  previous  year;  that  at  the  present 
time  during  this  school  year  some  750,000  youth  and  adults  in  Califor- 
nia are  participating  in  the  program  of  vocational  education  partially 
funded  dv  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  and  the  George-Barden  Act. 

Not  only  has  Biere  been  a measurable  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
persons  served  by  the  vocational  education  programs,  but  the  tradi- 
uonal  areas  of  vocational  education  have  been  strengthened  because 
of  the  benefits  of  these  acts,  and  updated  programs  have  been  extended 
at  all  levels : the  adult  education  level,  the  high  school  level,  especially, 
and  junior  college  level. 

We  find  the  program  is  now  beginning  to  move  into  some  areas  of 
service  to  people  in  California  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
been  previously  denied  the  opportunities  of  vocational  education. 

I would  say  that,  generally  even  though  one  looks  at  750,000  people 
and  says  this  is  a lot,  members  of  the  committee,  you  must  know  that 
in  this  State,  even  with  this  marvelous  record,  that  for  every  person 
now  being  served  by  vocational  education  no  less  than  one  person  is 
going  unserved. 

I would  comment  further  that  these  going  unserved,  without  ques- 
tion, often  need  the  benefits  of  vocational  education  even  more  than 
those  being  served. 

So,  there  is  yet  more  to  be  done  than  has  been  done.^ 

As  I said  a minute  ago,  I would  give  credit  for  this  surge  of  interest 
and  activity  to  the  Congress  because  of  the  high  priority  the  Congress 
has  placed  on  this  segment  of  the  curricula  and  for  its  generous 
funding. 

While  some  of  us  may  give  credit  to  Congress  and  give  credit  to 
the  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  and  take  credit  ourselves  in  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  the  real  credit  for  redesigning  and  for  augment- 
ing and  further  developing  vocational  education  must  go  to  the  school 
districts,  the  cooperative  relations  between  industry  and  management 
and  organr^ed  labor,  the  public  sector,  the  private  sector,  because  these 
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things  don’t  just  happen,  they  have  to  be  planned  and  have  to  be 
worked  out,  and  the  action  is  in  the  local  community,  and  you  are 
going  to  hear  from  some  of  those  people. 

^ Mr.  Chairman,  no  prior  Congress  has  been  more  provident  in  pro- 
viding vocational  education  funds.  With  that  statement,  might  I,  with 
some  nesitation,  suggest  that  the  Congress  might  give  attention  to 
further  funding  of  vocational  educations 

I don’t  want  to  seem  to  be  an  ingrate  as  I speak  for  the  vocational 
education  needs  in  California,  but  it  is  a rather  pleasant  thing  to  see 
that  in  your  particular  legislation  and  in,  we  hope,  other  legislation, 
the  funding  for  vocational  education — the  authorization,  at  least — ^is 
almost  doubled. 

As  I say,  I don’t  want  it  to  seem  that  I am  an  ingrate.  W®  recognize 
this  has  been  the  most  generous  Congress,  but  at  the  same  time  we  need 
more  money. 

Limitations  to  the  further  development  of  vocational  education  in 
California  are  not  in  the  language  of  the  existing  acts  because  Con- 
gress has  resisted  the  temptation  to  place  all  the  requirements  in 
the  statutes  and  has  given  us  more  freedom  to  devise  programs  of 
vocational  education  on  the  community-need  basis  than  any  prior 
Congress. 

We  have  said  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  other 
acts  based  upon  this  premise,  are  truly  the  Magna  Charta  for  voca- 
tional education  in  California,  and  the  first  time  in  our  long  history 
we  have  been  given  the  freedom  to  be  architects  of  programs  as  wefl 
as  the  actual  builders.  To  my  loiowledge,  there  is  no  signifinant  detri- 
ment in  present  language  to  the  ^rther  development.  FurUier  develop- 
ment is  limited  only  by  our  own  innovation,  our  own  energies,  and  some 
limitation  of  money. 

May  I comment  now  somewhat  specifically  on  two  or  three  prob- 
lems that  face  us. 

I have  singled  out  probably  the  one  that  is  really  bothering  us  more 
than  anything  else  at  this  stage.  It  has  to  do^  with  the  work-study 
program  authorized  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  for  a 
period  of  years,  funded  on  two  prior  occasions  by  Congress,  and  re- 
cognized in  H.K.  8527  as  meriting  further  ure.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
vocational  education  support  that  makes  it  possible  for  full-time 
vocational  education  students  who  have  economic  needs,  such  needs 
that  if  they  are  not  met  there  is  a likelihood  the  student  will  drop  out 
of  school  and^  drop  out  of  vocational  education  program,  and  thus, 
without  question,  handicap  themselves  in  an  economic  sense  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  Federal-aided  programs  in  this  State 
has  been  the  work-study  program.  It  was  an  instant  success  program 
with  measurable  benefits.  Even  in  the  second  year  of  operation  when 
the  requirements  went  from  100%  Federal  funding  to  75%  Federal 
funding  and  25%  local  funding  and  that  local  funding  was  not  in 
kind  but  was  cash  on  tlie  barrelhead,  every  cent  of  money  that  came 
to  us  was  obligated,  and  we  have  long  lists  of  requests  from  school 
districts  asking  for  more.  There  are  tostricts  here  to  testify  to  this. 

When  the  time  came,  and  it  came  as  a great  shock  to  us,  that  in  the 
middle  of  this  authorization  period  when  we  had  been  promoting  the 
development  of  the  work-study  program,  school  districts  had  become 
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dependent  upon  it,  as  had  students,  all  of  a sudden  in  the  President’s 
budget  for  1967-68  there  was  an  elimination  of  all  funding  for  the 
wortstudy  program  with  the  suggestion  or  comment  that  ' 

gram  could  be  ^sorbed  by  the  neighborhood  youth  corps  an 

^ Well,  there  is  some  problem  in  this  area.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
no  new  funds  given  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corjis  for  this  purpose. 
Regardless  of  our  pleasant  experience  with  the  neighborhood  youth 
corps  program,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  President  that  ns  is 

*’™CpSction'in  California  is  that  the  sunport  for  the  vocational 
educational  students  and  the  means  whereby  these  students  with 
economic  need  to  be  able  to  stay  in  school  will  diy  up  m this  year,  and 

there  are  people  here  who  will  testify  to  this.  , ,1 

We  feel  in  all  sincerity  that  eveiy  means  should  be  taken  to  have  a 
restoration  of  the.^e  funds.  We  get  an  awful  lot  of  mileage  on  them, 
and  we  have  case  studies  by  the  thousands  to  indicate  the  advantages. 

Now.  I want  to  change  from  that  to  a section  m your  bill,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  in  the  administration  H.R.  6230,  title  II,  which  has  to 
do  with  tke  addition  of  some  $30,000,000,  or  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $30,000,000  for  innovative  occupational  education  programs 
or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use  in  vocational  education 

^^I^Xld  like  to  say  in  general  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  break- 
throughs  we  have  seen  for  a long  time.  It  is^  a splendid  program, 
and  we  are  in  favor  of  it  100%.  It  h 

A 1 • 1.  J-1-  * H ^ ...I-. 

wished  for,  the  exploration  of  programs  of  readiness  at  the  junior  iiign 
level,  work  experience  education.  These  are  programs  we  have  tested  m 
Calilornia  and  want  to  test  more.  We  think  they  have  great  potenti- 

there  is  one  section  that  some  of  us  dislike  very  much,  and  this 
dislike  is  especially  at  my  level  as  a r^resentative  of  the  State  board 
of  education  in  California  and  the  State  department  of  education, 
and  that  is  in  the  administration  bill  that  has  to  do  with  section  201, 
lines  18  through  24,  which  I am  going  to  read.  They  are  talking 
about  this  $30,000,000,  and  it  says : 

The  Commissioner  also  make  grants  to  other  Public  or  non-profit  private 
agencies  organizations,  or  institutions,  or  contracts  with  pubUc  or  private 
agencies  oreaSlzatlonsror  institutions,  when  such  grants  or  contracts  will  make 
a^espec’ia^  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  subsection. 

Your  bill,  Mr.  Congressman,  has  some  similar  language  in  it. 

Now  my  point  of  concern  is  this : this  is  a means  whereby  the  U.o. 
Commissioner  of  Education  can  make  direct  contracts  with  local 
agencies  and  local  institutions,  leapfrogging,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
organizations  and  agencies  which  have  responsibility  for  coordination. 

You  Imow,  the  administration,  through  other  acts,  is  attempting  to 
strengthen  departments  of  education.  California  benefits  from  this 
over  a million  dollars  a year,  to  strengthen  its  State  department  oi 

It  is  my  feeling  every  time  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  per- 
mitted  to  make  a leapfrogging,  unilateral  direct  contract,  with  a local 
board  in  an  educational  matter  without  conference  with,  without 
coordination  with— and  I am  not  necessarily  asking  for  approval— the 
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State  board  of  education,  tliat  very  act  weakens  tlie  State  department 
of  educ^ition  rather  than  strengthens  it. 

Now,  I think  it  is  all  right  for  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  determine  whether  or  not  proposals  have  merit  and  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  funded,  but  this  ^lould  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  in  accordance  with,  to  the  degree 
possible,  the  State  planning  that  is  so  necessary  these  days. 

I am  bearing  down  on  this  because  we  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  dealing 
with  research  fun^.  Millions  of  dollars — I guess  last  year  $15  million, 
the  year  before  I guess  California  has  received  over  a million  dollars  a 
year  under  this  act  in  research  grants. 

Besearch  in  this  provision  is  one  of  the  finest  breakthroughs  we 
have  had  in  vocational  education.  We  are  just  getting  used  to  research, 
and  we  need  it  so  desperately. 

But  our  experience  has  been  when  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  or 
the  Commissioner  makes  these  grants — I am  not  going  to  use  the 
strong  word  such  as  “promiscuously,”  because  I don’t  think  it  is 
promiscuous,  but  without  the  knowledge  and  without  reference  to  any- 
thing that  is  going  on  in  the  State  where  maybe  6,  8,  9,  or  10  months 
after  he  has  made  a grant  to  an  institution  or  organization  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  coincidence  we  find  out  about  it  in  California.  I think  this 
is  too  bad. 

I am  biased  here.  It  may  be  the  Office  of  Education  can’t  trust  some 
States  to  take  care  of  the  innovation,  and  they  can’t  have  confidence  in 
these  other  States  and  they  can’t  be  depended  upon.  As  a proud  native 
of  a very  proud  State,  I have  to  consider  a procedure  such  as  this  as 
an  affront  to  those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  coordinate  in  a program 
that  is  as  so  complex  these  days  because  there  are  so  many  people  in  the 
act,  so  many  people  in  the  vocational  education  arena,  and  when  from 
Washington  we  have  these  leapfrogging  contracts  without  some 
coordination  with  the  State  people,  this  makes  our  task  even  more 
complicated. 

I feel  not  only  that  it  is  an  affront,  but  I count  is  as  an  unnecessary 
encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  States,  especially  in  thes« 
days  when  we  have  so  much  fragmentation  and  so  much  confusion 
along  these  lines. 

I move  now  to  a quick  comment  on  one  feature  of  Mr.  Hawkins’  bill, 
H.R.  8527  which  should  receive  the  highest  possible  priority.  It  has  to 
do  with  section  15  in  the  general  area^  of  preservice  and  in-service 
training  for  teachers  and  leaders  in  vocational  education. 

I said  earlier  it  isn’t  the  law  or  statutes  that  limit  us  in  the  further 
development  of  vocational  education;  it  is  our  own  initiative,  our  own 
imagination,  our  own  innovation  and  dollars. 

One  of  the  limitations  that  we  have  run  into  recently,  though  we 
have  known  about  it  for  some  time,  and  we  confess  it  to  you  because 
I think  you  would  understand  it,  that  is,  a friendly  supporter  of 
vocational  education  would  understand  it,  we  have  had  difficulty  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  needs  to  develop  vocational  education  be- 
cause we  have — ^I  won’t  call  it  a dearth,  out  I would  say  there  has 
been  need  for  further  development  of  teacher  competency  and  lead- 
ership competency  over  the  country,  in  this  State  as  well  as  others. 
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We  are  hard  pressed  to  find  the  teachers  who  can  do  the  kind  of 
jobs  in  vocational  education  that  need  to  be  done,  and  we  are  hard 
pressed  to  keep  those  teachers  even  up-to-date  within  the  occupa- 
tional areas  in  which  they  teach. 

Any  vocational  education  proOTam  is  no  better  than  the  competency 
of  those  teachers, _ either  professionally  or  subject-matter  wise. 

In  these  days  in  all  occupational  areas  one  of  our  most  difficult 
tasks  is  to  maintain  the  competency  of  the  teacher  after  the  teacher 
has  been  inducted  into  the  classroom. 

So,  this  area,  this  thrust  of  specialized  attention  to  do  something 
for  further  developing  teacher  competency  and  leadership  is  the  next 
big  breakthrough  in  vocational  education.  I could  talk  a long  time 
about  it. 

I think,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mrs.  Mink,  this  will  conclude  my  state- 
ment. 

I sometimes  marvel  that  a piece  of  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced, the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  some  3 or  4 years  ago, 
is  so  complete  and  so  lacking  in  fault.  We  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
point  out  to  you^  any  really  significant  faults  in  this  legislation.  We 
have  to  pay  credit  to  Congress  and  to  the  designers  of  this  legislation 
for  their  forbearance  in  not  being  so  over  specific  that  we  ran  into 
difficulties  in  implementing  it. 

We  are  just  well  on  our  way.  There  are  people  here  to  tell  you 
how  well  they  are  on  their  way  because  they  are  the  people  who  do 
the  actual  work.  We  try  to  stand  to  one  side  and  let  them  work  at  it. 

Again,  it  is  always  a thrill  for  me  to  appear  before  a congressional 
committee.  I count  it  as  an  honor.  As  the  day  goes  on,  I intend  to 
be  here  all  day,  if  you  would  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
testimony — and  I will  prepare  a statement  for  you  if  you  would  like 
to  have  one  along  th  is  line. 

I apologize  for  the  raggedness  of  my  presentation.  I am  sure  I 
haveuT  covered  everything,  but  you  have  a long  day  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  a very  excellent  state- 
ment. It  is  possible  there  might  be  a few  questions  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I was  concerned  about  your  strong  words  of  advice  with  regard  to 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  in  Washington  to  make  grants  to 
other  than  public  educational  agencies  under  the  section  deafing  with 
exemplary  and  innovative  programs. 

I wondered  if  you  had  any  observations  with  respect  to  your  own 
position  now  as  head  of  the  State  organization  for  the  section  just  prior 
to  that  which  also  authorizes  thfe  Commissioner  to  make  direct  grants 
and  contracts  with  local  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  awfully  glad  you  asked,  because  this  was  not  my 
intent. 

My  intent  went  to  the  first  part  as  well  as  the  latter  part.  My  intent, 
too,  was  to  decry  the  means  whereby  the  Commissioner  makes  any  local 
grants  without  conferring  with — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
they  are  a private  or  public,  or  any  other  kind  of  institution,  I think 
they,  are  all  in  the  picture — it  is  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  Commissioner 
is  able  to  make  direct  contracts  within  my  State  in  vocational  educa- 
tion without  the  knowledge  and  without  the  consultation  and  without 
the  advantage  of  planning  and  without  some  assistance. 
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Not  that  we  have  to  sign  off  on  it,  not  that  we  have  to  approve  his  ac- 
tion, but  we  would  like  to  know  about  it.  I use  our  experience  in  section 
4(c)  research  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-210  as  an  example.  We  have 
to  almost  set  up  a research  unit  to  find  out  what  the  Commissioner  does 
in  the  area  of  research  in  our  State  in  our  program.  That  is  pretty 
strong.  I realize,  but  it  is  a fact.  , . 

It  did  not  bear  upon  whether  it  is  a private  or  public  agency.  It  is 
the  problem  of  leapfrogging  without  the  knowledge  and  cooperation 
of  the  State  agency  that  is  in  the  picture. 

Do  I make  myself  clear  to  you  now  ? , , 

Mrs.  Mink.  I take  this  section  in  Congressman  Hawkins  bill  to  be 
a parallel  of  section  3 under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  provides  for  an  advisory  council  and  committee 
which  must  consult  with  the  State  organization,  and,  actually,  I think 
in  many  cases  this  advisory  committee  makes  the  recommendations  as 
to  what  research  proposals  and  other  innovative  programs  are  to  be 
recommended  for  grants  to  the  State  or  local  agencies  or  to  nonprofit 
groups. 

I wondered  if  in  thinking  tliis  out  whether  you  wanted  to  make 
specific  now  a recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  this  same  sort> 
of  advisory  and  consultative  agency  as  we  now  have  under  title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Smith.  I said  this  to  the  advisory  committee  when  the  policies 
and  procedures  were  being  developed  for  the  implementation  and  re- 
vision of  Public  Law  8^210,  and  the  then  Commissioner  promised 
whenever  he  did  make  direct  grants  he  would  do  it  in  consultation — 
somewhere  along  the  line  this  was  lost  in  the  shuffle.  I am  not  saying 
it  is  the  State’s  money ; it  is  Federal  money  allocated  to  the  State  on 
entitlement  basis.  It  is  my  feeling  the  State  has  an  interest  in  how  that 
money  can  best  be  used  working  with  the  Commissioner,  not  replacing 
the  Commissioner. 

So,  that  provision  would  be  fine,  and  I don’t  know  why  it  has  to 
be  written  in  the  law.  When  it  is  not  written  in  there,  and  when  a 
reference  is  made  to  it,  we  worry  a little,  because  we  don’t  know 
the  Commissioner,  and  this  is  without,  may  I quickly  say,  reference  to 
the  present  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  I am  not  talkinf^^  about 
him  personally.  It  is  the  system.  I think  maybe  he  will  correct  the 
system  when  he  gets  around  to  it.  ^ ^ o.  j 

Mrs.  Mink.  The  method  for  coordinating  with  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  quite  different.  In  title  III  it  calls  for  an  advisory  committee 
being  set  up.  Under  title  I there  js  direct  procedure  in  which  the 
grants  and  proposals  and  applications  are  in  fact  submitted  to  the 
State  departments  of  education. 

In  reviewing  these  two  structures  as  they  differ  in  title  I^  and 
title  III,  which  is  your  preference  for  inclusion  in  the  vocational 
education  section  dealing  with  innovated  programs? 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  not  sure  I understand  both  of  them,  but  I like 
the  latter  where  the  State  is  asked  to  prepare  a specific  plan  as  to 
how  it  would  make  use  of  these  funds  according  to  the  inivtractions 
and  intent  of  Congress,  and  then  the  Commissioner  reviews  those 
and  sees  whether  or  not  he  shares  that  this  manner  in  which  the  State 
intends  to  use  the  funds  meets  with  his  approval. 

I like  the  latter. 
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Mrs.  Mink.  That  is  the  title  I method? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I understand  the  title  I,  where  a plan  or  a proposal 
from  the  State  is  presented  to  the  Commissioner.  I would  give  the 
Commissioner  a little  leeway,  because  there  may  be  some  instances  in 
some  States,  there  may  be  some  instances  in  my  State  during  some 
periods  in  my  State  when  he  needs  to  take  unilateral  action,  and  I 
would  like  for  him  to  have  that  opportunity,  but  I think  we  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  him  before  he  takes  this,  and  he  could 
take  it  only  when  there  has  been  a breakdown  in  our  own  capacity. 

Mrs.  Mink.  This  is,  I think,  the  most  challenging  of  all  the  methods 
we  have  and  can  present  the  most  direct  benefits  to  our  vocational 
education  administrators.  We  have  a delineation  in  the  bill  as  to  the 
types  of  pro^ams  and  projects  which  might  be  included. 

Now,  this  IS  not  always  exclusive  of  all  others,  but  it  suggests  a 
direction  of  the  kinds  of  programs  and  grants  that  would  be  given 
greater  consideration  than  others. 

So,  for  this  reason,  it  has  always  been  a concern  to  the  committee 
as  to  what  we  actually  specify  and  include  as  programs  which  be 
included,  and  I wondered  if  in  your  experience  whether  the  four 
items  listed  in  the  bill — 

(1)  dealing  with  programs  to  familiarize  postelementary 
students  with  occupations; 

^21  programs  dealing  with  work-study ; 

(3)  guidance  and  counseling;  and 

(4)  broadening  and  improving  curriculums. 

Whether  in  your  experience  this  ddineation  of  the  four  programs 
which  might  be  included  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  kinds  of  things  you 
have  in  mind  in  terms  of  how  the  funds  might  be  used  under  this 
section  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly.  I am  quite  certain  of  that.  We  need  this 
embodying  language  from  Congress.  Confess  has  picked  up  the 
information  on  an  objective  basis.  I am  quite  certain  that  these  are 
areas  that  need  special  attention. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Are  there  any  others  you  might  suggest  that  might  have 
been  excluded? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  of  them,  of  course,  is  included  as  a matter  of 
specialized  provisions  for  this  difficult  period  in  vocational  teacher 
education  and  preparation  of  instructional  capacity  in  vocational 
educaton.  I think  that  is  in  there. 

Mrs.  Mink.  That  is  treated  in  another  section  dealing  with  quality 
of  education. 

Mr.  SMira.  Yes.  I think  it  is  in  there. 

No;  I think  not.  I think  at  least  at  this  time  we  would  like  to  make 
a good  try  at  that,  because  we  need  to  have  our  goals  delineated,  and 
we  can’t  do  everything  at  once,  and  we  would  sure  like  to  work  on  it. 

Mrs.  Mink.  The  other  section  deals  with  residential  programs. 

Does  the  State  of  California  now  have  any  residential  vocational 
education? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  at  the  correctional  institutions.  We  have  no  others. 

I don’t  think  I would  care  to  comment  to  the  committee  regarding 
residential  schools.  I am  not  competent  in  this  area.  I haven’t  been  in 
one.  I don’t  know  too  much  about  them.  I imagine  there  is  a need. 

There  are  others  who  are  much  more  capable  than  I to  speak  about 
this.  I have  not  been  one  to  press  for  this  aspect,  one  of  the  reasons 
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being  I don’t  know  whether  we  will  ever  have  enough  money  to  take 
care  of  all  of  this  kind  of  operation,  and  to  select  five  or  six  or  eight 
hundred  youngsters,  we  are  doing  a fine  job  for  those  eight  hundred. 
I worry  about  once  we  do  this  then  the  attention  might  be  withdrawn 
from  the  others  who  aren’t  served. 

I have  the  same  point  of  view  about  separate  vocational  schools. 
Once  a separate  vocational  education  school  exists,  it  is  possible  for 
the  comprehensive  schools  to  say,  “Now  we  have  a scnool  for  vocational 
students,  and  we  don’t  have  to  do  anything  in  ours.” 

This  is  somewhat  philosophical  and  personal. 

I am  not  one  of  the  pushers  for  the  residential  schools,  but  this  is 
out  of  ignorance  and  not  out  of  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Mink.  My  last  question  has  to  do  with  the  teacher  educa- 
tion programs.  I am  not  too  familiar  with  the  needs  in  the  State 
of  California,  but  in  my  own  State  this  is  a very  critical  j)roblem,  try- 
ing to  get  competent  teachers  into  our  vocational  institutions  as  such, 
and,  also,  to  meet  the  academic  teacher  requirements  in  our  community 
college  complex  which  is  now  devoting  considerable  attention  to  voca- 
tional training. 

I wondered  what  the  existing  program  is  like  now  in  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  specific  training  of  teachers  for  your  voca- 
tional institutions. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  varies,  of  course,  with  the  number  of  different 
kinds  of  occupational  areas.  In  the  whole  office  occupational  fields  and 
distributive  occupations,  we  have  rather  fine  extensive  programs  for 
the  preparation  of  these  people  in  all  the  State  colleges  and  in  private 
institutions  and  in  the  university. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Could  you  comment  where  your  specific  urgent  needs 
are  ? 

Is  it  in  the  business  field,  or  is  it  in  the  more  technical  or  in  the 
subprofessional  field,  or  just  where  in  your  estimation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I don’t  know  where  an  area  would  not  be  critical. 

For  instance,  I came  just  last  week  from  Long  Beach  where  I vis- 
ited some  of  the  business  educational  programs.  One  of  the  greatest 
needs,  keeping  the  teachers  of  the  business  subjects  in  tune  with  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  business  community,  and  it  goes  far  beyond 
merely  some  of  the  mechanical  hardware  changes  that  are  going  on. 

The  processes  of  business,  the  change  in  the  economic  stmcture, 
there  are  so  many  things  that  need  to  be  imparted  to  these  people. 

Of  course,  the  industrial  field  and  technical  fields  are  changing  out- 
side the  campus  so  fast  that  we  can’t  keep  up  with  them. 

You  are  going  to  hear  some  more  from  teacher  training.  One  mem- 
ber of  our  staff  is  here,  Dr.  Allen,  and  he  can  talk  to  you  about  the  field 
of  trade  and  technical. 

My  background  happens  to  be  agricultural,  and  I know  the  difficulty 
the  agricultural  teachers  are  having  in  maintaining  any  semblance  of 
of  competency.  Not  in  the  specific  skills  because  we  can’t  do  that,  but 
in  just  what  is  happening  to  agriculture  in  this  State.  It  is  awfully 
hard. 

You  know,  it  is  almost  like  being  on  a tiger’s  back.  We  don’t  have  the 
time ; we  don’t  have  the  leisure  enough  to  send  a teacher  to  get  him  out 
of  the  classroom  long  enough  to  be  refurbished.  He  has  to  keep  on 
teaching  plus  learning,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  do,  and  I don’t 
think  we  have  all  the  answers. 
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Rather  than  pick  out  one  area,  I would  sajr  all  areas  are  critical,  and 
not  only  in  teaching,  but  in  the  administration  or  the  leadership,  the 
development  of  vocational  education  programs,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, tlie  identification  of  training  needs,  mounting  new  programs  and 
seeking  out  some  innovat  ions  in  teacher  training. 

Mrs.  libNK.  As  I see  the  need  for  continuing  education,  there  are 
really  two  facets  to  it.  One  is  the  continuing  problem  of  upgi'ading 
and  Keeping  current  both  teachers  you  now  have  in  your  system,  and 
the  necessity  for  teacher  institute  programs  within  the  institutions  to 
maintain  this  excellence  and  quality  of  background. 

The  other  problem  is  that  of  attracting  new  persons  into  the  system, 
and  I suppose  the  greatest  resource  really  is  from  the  private  sector 
of  our  community,  whether  it  be  industrial  or  governmental  agencies, 
and  the  need  in  that  area  is  very  different.  It  deals  directly  with  the 
problems  of  meeting  the  educational  qualifications  for  licensing  and  so 
forth  to  become  a part  of  this  system. 

The  salary  structure,  the  length  of  the  training  period  ret^uired,  and 
the  amount  of  stipend  needed  so  they  can  go  back  to  an  institution  for 
this  educational  background  and  still  not  suffer  a great  financial  hard- 
ship, are  important  aspects  of  this  problem. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  this  section  needs  to  address  itself 
more  specifically  to  this  obvious  division  of  the  problem  and  we  shoidd 
perhaps  divide  the  funds  into  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  inservice 
training  to  upgrade  the  teachers,  and,  second,  dealing  with  problems  of 
bringing  persons  from  the  outside,  giving  them  the  educational  back- 
ground in  some  other  institution  also  that  can  become  a part  of  your 
vocational  education  institution.  [ 

With  respect  to  that  latter  problem  it  has  been  suggested  in  the 
hearings  we  have  had  on  this  oill  in  "Washington  that  perhaps  the 
training  program  ought  to  be  direct  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 

learning  for  the  specific  purpose  of  giving  these  people  a concentrated  | 

program  in  education  so  they  can  enter  the  vocational  education  system  | 

as  trained  teachers.  1 

I wondered  if  you  had  any  comment  about  this  amendment,  whether  ! 

you  would  favor  it,  or  if  you  see  any  need  in  dividing  it  into  these  two  \ 

areas.  ^ ^ < 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  I think  your  intent  would  be  sharpened  if  you  did 
this.  Our  feeling  is  the  role  of  teacher  education  is  the  role  of  higher  | 

education.  I think  we  have  a responsibility  in,  for  instance,  the  j 

Department  of  Education  to  see  that  this  is  done.  It  is  a very  com-  I 

plicated  area  in  vocational  education,  and  I know  a lot  of  people  1 

accuse  us  of  being  different,  and  in  a sense  we  are.  We  have  a double  | 

standard  where  in  vocational  education  we  insist  in  our  State  no  person 
can  tench  in  a funded  progi’am  and  under  our  State  plan  unle^  this 
person  has  had  no  less  than  2 years  of  successive  experience  in  the 
occupation  he  is  teaching.  Our  richest  source  are  people  who  have  been 
out  in  business  and  industry  and  then  maybe  wanted  to  be  a teacher, 
and  we  get  them  to  come  in  to  teach. 

Now,  we  can’t  send  those  people  to  school  for  2 years  to  get  the 
professional  part. 

This  is  why  you  will  hear  from  Dr.  Allen.  We  have  a plan,  and  it  has 
been  working  out  beautifully  in  the  industrial  field  and  other  business 
occupations  and  agricultural  occupations  where  that  person  is  immedi- 
ately placed  in  the  classroom  and  then  is  surrounded,  or  not  maybe 


— - 
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of^io*nrnf««My^  **DDiediately  there  is  a companion  concurrent  proni^am 

higher  education  to  take  on  this  task  of  doin"  somethine 

to  aSsf  ®®®“  “o™  inclmed  to  want 

to  afflist  in  kraping  a math  teacher  abreast  of  new  math,  and  an  Enir. 

of  eon»™\  wo?l^  thf; 
SSroiSte  ‘.“®®  subject  matters,  whereas  the  subjectmat- 
tS  of  = eduration  are  so  wide  they  haven’t  really  taken  on  the 
of  » ® of  the  occupational  sector,  an'd  maybe  tlds 

S’  .lif®  ®™"‘’  5'?  ’?"?  ?f  identitfcation,  this  kind  of  ZWm 
rf  need  focus  would  be  helpful  to  strengthen  their  desires  if  th^  havf 

£ou  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

atiOT  Sw  ih«  ir you  to  comment  on  this  situ- 

tfe  ’'0  ‘>‘0  situation  preSg  SrSi 

& ttare  the^ite"of  Z “ 0"'‘"™“y  deprived  areas  is  aCt 

and school.  Eight  out  of  10  do  not  go  to  college, 

•%  »«tS 

believe  that  manv  of  them  are  not  attracted  into  vocational 

manv  of^hem  f because  this  seems  to 

T^fi;  merely  training  for  dead-end  occupations? 

excitinffTomSw  wV^rS^  identified  as  something 

Svf opToS^^  offers  reaf 

lam  wondering  whether  or  not,  in  the  appraisal  vou  have  been  nhl« 

the  right  direction,  and  what  specific  advice  would  you  offer  as  to  how 
te^nZ^rTwra  education  something  whicnill 

Wha'iaT&^Tthe  ®"®  ®®®®®»  o®  ■‘"0‘hcr. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  easy  answer,  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  you  know 
make  a few  observations  alon;^  this  line.  ’ 

been,  I think,  in  vocational  education  a kind  of  preoccu- 
p^ion  that  we  have  had  in  vocational  education  for  a Ions  time  to  nm 

I&ivfS,”"/  ’®!?®-®P®®®‘>  ^fhout  sp*S'S t”; 

®®®““'*  ®~"P®-  «*“  of  0“^  capacity 

th?fi%cM’?f  "f!"®  ‘0  f"  the  moment, 

iS  Le  SZ  pw  Z .““V"?  fo^sy  >s  the  finest  institution 
ri  Ey6n  so,  this  institution  has  no  doubt  hundreds  and 

himdr^s  of  training  stations  that  are  going  unused. 

W®  have  long  felt  that  making  vocational  education  programs  avail- 
^le  was  our  sole^ponsibility,  and  our  responsibility  stopZf  Zre 
We  have  found  that  merely  making  programs  available  Sut  S 
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students  or  the  youth  or  adults  making  tlicmsclves  available  is  making 
something  available  in  a vacuum.  • i • 

1 think  more  and  more  vocational  education  in  this  State  is  taking 
a new  tack,  and  while  we  are  attempting  to  keep  the  ongoing  programs 
mounted,  we  are  also  deliberately  designing  new  approaches,  and 
revising  our  methods  of  taking  the  programs,  and  getting  people 
interested  in  the  programs. 

We  find  in  the  case  of  people  you  have  mentioned  who  nwd  voca- 
tional education  so  desperately,  it  isn’t  that  they  can’t  participate  suc- 
cessfully in  vocational  education,  it  is  for  some  other  reasons.  Some- 
where along  the  line  we  and  our  colleagues  in  education  and  in  the 
communities  have  not  done  the  job  of  changing  our  processes  or  pro- 
cedures so  that  we  are  assured  there  are  more  persons  available  for 
that  training. 

You  know,  Mr.  Hawkins,  some  of  the  fine  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  in  the  backyards  of  people  in  California  who  need  the  bene- 
fits of  the  programs  so  desperately. 

Thank  goodness,  we  are  no  longer  thinking  that  our  job  was  done 
if  we  make  the  program  available  and  open  the  doors,  and  that  its  stu- 
dents don’t  come  in,  that  is  too  bad. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Assuming  the  program  is  available,  what  specific 
counseling  and  guidance  is  given  to  these  young  people,  and  at  what 
levels  should  it  be  given  to  encourage  them  to  go  into  vocational 
education? 

I find  that  many  of  them  do  not  know  anything  about  the  oppor- 
tunities. They  are  not  particularly  interested.  Many  of  them  even 
graduate  from  high  school  and  have  been  involved  in  academic  courses 
that  lead  to  college,  but  they  are  not  headed  for  college. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done,  or  is  there  any  suggestion  that 
you  would  inake  as  to  how  counseling  and  guidance  at  that  level 
should  be  strengthened  ? Should  we  begin  in  the  junior  high  school 
level,  or  should  we  begin  in  the  senior  high  school  level  at  least  to 
interest  a young  student  in  making  some  decision  ? 

This  bill  attempts,^  of  course,  to  reduce  the  period,  that  is,  to  move 
it  up  to  make  it  possible  at  an  earlier  level  in  the  educational  process 
to  begin  to  interest  the  student,  not  to  assign  the  student  to  whether 
that  student  is  heading  for  college  or  into  the  vocational  education, 
hut  at  least  to  raise  the  issue  to  create  in  that  student  an  interest  and  to 
at  least  let  the  student  Imow  these  opportunities  exist  quite  apart 
from  whether  the  student  is  headed  for  college  or  not. 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I think  a step  has  been  taken  by  making  it  possible 
to  fund  programs  under  the  act  for  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade 
students. 

This  is  only  a part. 

I think  it  is  not  starting  too  late  at  kindergarten.  From  kindergarten 
on  there  should  be  some  systematic  constant  attention  to  the  need  for 
people  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  this  whole  very  complex 
ocoupational  structure  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

Xow,  I think  the  times  are  changing  and  so  this  is  going  to  be  done. 
I think  that  is  influence  from  the  outside.  There  was  a time  when  all 
you  had  to  do  was  grow  up  and  get  big  enough  and  you  became 
employable.  This  is  no  longer  true  for  thousands  of  young  people.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  a time  when  we  could  make  a number  of  false 
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moves  in  our  livelihoods  and  in  our  career  choices  in  making  changes, 
but  increasingly,  because  of  the  rupture  of  the  occupational  require- 
ments, a fal^  move  now  could  really  be  a detriment  to  a person 
economically  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

What  I am  saying  is  for  the  vocational  education  guidance  people 
and  for  the  elementary  curriculum  people,  and  I would  say  guidance 
delayed  until  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grade  or  high  school  is  like 
locking  the  door  after  the  horses  nave  been  Tong  gone. 

The  need  to  understand  the  world  of  worlc,  if  you  pardon  that 
expression,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  general  education  of  every 
young  person. 

I am  not  very  articulate  on  it,  but  I certainly  share  the  feeling  that 
you  can’t  wait  until  youth  are  in  high  school  or  junior  college  or  adults 
and  then,  or  a remedial  basis,  try  to  get  them  into  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  only  other  question  I have  goes  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  ratio  of  the  matching  funds  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  the  expansion  of  the  program  in  H.R.  8527. 
We  are  vei^  anxious  to  make  sure  this  is  not  a maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  The  fact  that  this  bill  proposes  to  increase  Federal  support, 
that  this  increased  financing  is  not  going  to  be  lost  by  reductions  at 
the  State  level. 

In  your  opinion,  the  changing  ratio  and  in  providing  of  additional 
money,  will  this  result  in  ending  up  in  the  same  amount  available,  or 
do  you  believe  this  liberalization  will  encourage  additional  State 
funding? 

Might  I hasten  to  say  I have  been  quite  pleased  at  the  fact  the 
history  has  been  that  the  States  have  increased— particularly  our 
State — have  increased  its  appropriation  despite  the  increased  Federal 
appropriation.  I hope  this  would  continue. 

Do  you  believe  this  would  increase  it  at  both  Federal  and  State 
level  and  not  reduce  it  ? ^ 

Mr.  Smitoi.  Your  requirement  in  the  act  that  there  never  be  any 
supplementing  of  local  funds  with  Federal  funds  is  sufficient.  There 
will  be  always  a need  for  more  money  than  the  Federal  Government 
money,  and  the  Federal  money  is  often  considei’ed  to  be  stimulation 
money,  seed  money,  and  development  money. 

I am  sorry  to  report  to  you  that  at  the  State  level  the  thing  that  you 
indicate  has  not  b^n  true.  The  overmatching  that  is  taking  place  in 
this  State  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  this  State  is  at  the  local 
level  and  not  at  the  State  level.  There  has  been  an  inclination  for 
speral  years  now  for  the  State  legislature,  for  the  State  administra- 
tions, to  anticipate  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  in  lieu  of 
additional  State  funds. 

I would  report  to  you  that  in  the  State  of  California  there  hasn’t 
been  1 cent  of  increased  revenue  for  vocational  education  appropriated 
by  any  legislature  for  12  years.  The  level  of  State  funding  for  voca- 
tional education  in  Calirornia  is  no  greater  today  than  it  was  12 
years  ago. 

The  fundi^  by  local  districts  is  such  that  any  figure  that  you  give 
always  puts  California  way  at  the  top,  but  it  has  aTways  come  out  of 
local  districts  and  not  out  of  the  State  of  California. 

So,  I am  reporting  two  situations.  One  in  which  the  State  hasn't 
withdrawn  any  funds,  but  also  hasn’t  made  any  additional  effort — at 
the  State  level. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  it  is  a significant  point.  I hope,  Mr.  Smith, 
you  could  furnish  to  this  committee  the  information,  let’s  say  for  the 
past  10  or  12  years,  the  amount  of  money  allocated  at  the  State  level, 
the  local  level,  and  the  Federal  money  that  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Smith.  1 will  do  that. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  that  would  be  good  material  to  have  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  doesn’t  speak  well  for  this  part  of  the  program,  but 
the  total  effort  in  California  is  still  a total  effort. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SECTION.  EXPENDITURES  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  195S-S6  THROUGH  1965-fiS 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

Source  of  funds 

Federal 

State 

Local 

1965-66 

$61,067,992.32 

$16, 598,470.17 

$813,647.00 

$43,655,875.15 

1964-65 

53,873,863.04 

11,232,538.  11 

796,11093 

41,845,214.00 

1963-64 

24,998, 187.11 

3,244,476.00 

762,  lOa  35 

20,991,610.76 

1962-63 

23,056,065.18 

3,818,465. 20 

762,116.91 

18,475,483.07 

1961-62 

20,706,944.32 

3,460,878.72 

681,283.00 

16,564,782.60 

1960-61 

18,585,755.75 

2,935,580.48 

664, 150.44 

14,986,024.83 

1959-60 

17,093,941.81 

2, 598,372.41 

651,827.00 

13,843,742.40 

1958^*59 

13,845,630.40 

1,802,261.24 

599,883.00 

11,443,486. 16 

1957-58 

12,792,682.31 

1,809,634.72 

619,507.00 

10,363, 131.59 

1956-57 

11,545,595.26 

1,798,405.66 

613,802.00 

9,133,387.60 

1955-56 

11,293,399.95 

1,620,489.24 

723,757.53 

8,949,153.18 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith. 

^ The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Lee  jRalston,  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Los  Angeles  County  Schools. 

Pleased  to  have  you,  Mr.  Balston,  before  the  subcommittee  this 
morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  RALSTON,  DIRECn:0R,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION, LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Balston.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  Congresswoman  Mink.  Congress- 
man Hawkins,  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  a prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Balston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  we  will  have  that  inserted  into  the 
record,  and  you  may  read  it  or  summarize  it  as  you  see  fit. 

(Prepared  statement  by  Mr.  Balston  follows:) 

Statement  by  Lee  W.  Rai  ston,  Dibectob,  Pbaotioal  Abts  Education, 

Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office 

My  name  Is  Lee  W.  Ralston.  I am  the  Director  of  Practical  Arts  Education 
for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  over  20  yeara 

At  the  present  time  I am  also  the  Vice  President  for  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  This  national  organization 
has  a membership  of  40,000  vocational  educators. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  done  since  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
(PL  88-210)  was  passed  in  late  1963,  with  respect  to  training  our  youth  and 
adults. 

The  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  has  done  much  to  reduce  the 
unemployment  rolls.  Concurrently  other  agencies  have  been  established  that 
are  also  involved  in  manpower  training. 


j 
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At  the  local  level  we  are  concerned  about  the  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
effort. 

With  adequate  funds  provided  for  vocational  education  and  a well  coordinated 
method  of  Ending,  the  vocational  education  program  can  ateorb  the  increased 
load  of  additional  students  and  expanded  programs. 

We  are  continually  expanding  the  number  of  high  school  facilities  and  also 
the  numlier  of  junior  colleges.  The  adult  education  programs  are  being  provided 
in  a number  of  different  kinds  of  organizational  structures  and  facilities  all 
under  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 

Much  of  our  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  manpower  training  programs  to 
meet  the  employment  and  unemployment  demands  confronting  us  today.  Much 
of  the  program  has  been  geared  by  necessity  to  remediation. 

With  additional  funds  for  vocational  education  and  a revamping  of  the 
high  school  program  toward  a more  realistic  approach  to  providing  occupational 
and  conUnulng  educational  programs  the  change  can  be  made  to  one  of  pre* 
vention  instead  of  correction. 

With  such  a program  our  nations  economy  can  be  provided  a stable  and  adapt* 
able  work  force  and  the  nation  will  derive  the  greatest  return  from  our  human 
resources. 

We  need  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by  dropouts  and  high  school  gradu- 
ates that  do  not  have  employable  skills  that  will  continue  to  flood  the  labor 
market  with  increasing  numbers  of  unemployables. 

Our  local  budgets  are  being  overtaxed  to  provide  for  our  present  program. 
Until  some  other  method  of  providing  funds  is  developed,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  federal  ftinds  be  increased  for  the  next  few  years. 

We  would  also  urge  that  the  Work  Study  Program  be  funded,  to  provide  for 
youth  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  to  stay  in  school  and  complete 
their  training.  This  program  has  helped  a large  number  of  students  to  become 
productive  units  in  our  society  instead  of  becoming  unemployables  or  at  the 
least  underemployed. 

As  the  high  school  occupational  preparation  programs  and  the  Junior  college 
technical  programs  expand  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  our  increased  population 
and  the  expanded  needs  of  business  and  industry,  there  will  be  a demand  for 
upgrading  our  administrators,  directors,  supervisors,  coordinators,  and  instruc- 

^With  the  expanded  program  we  will  need  to  develop  a larger  number  of  in- 
structors that  are  occupationally  competent  and  professionally  trained.  We  will 
need  to  use  all  kinds  of  devices,  techniques,  and  procedures  to  recruit  qualifled 
personnel  from  business  and  industry.  Our  pre-service  teacher  education  pro- 
gram will  need  to  be  stepped  up  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Primarily  quality 
must  not  be  sacrificed  because  of  the  pressure  of  immediate  need  and  particularly 
in  terms  of  quantity. 

The  technological  advances  are  with  us  at  every  turn  and  one  of  our  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  is  to  keep  our  present  teachers  up  to  date  with  the  new  materials, 
equipment,  and  processes.  In  Los  Angeles  County  we  have  been  able  to  contribute 
in  a small  way  by  providing  a series  of  workshops  for  graphic  arts  teachers  during 
the  summer  last  year.  This  spring  we  were  able  to  conduct  a workshop  for  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  industrial  education  department  chairmen  from  the 
high  schools  of  Los  Angeles  County  to  promote  and  develop  additional  occupa- 
tional preparation  programs.  M''ny  more  of  these  inservice  pi*ograms  are  needed. 
To  meet  such  needs  it  will  require  additional  staff,  facilities,  and  supplies.  We 
have  had  wonderful  cooperation  from  business  and  industry  in  providing  this 
type  of  inservice  education. 

This  spring  in  Southern  California  the  requests  for  federal  vocational  education 
funds  on  a matching  basis  were  in  the  proximity  of  $11,000,000.  Based  on  prior 
experience  we  will  probably  have  a little  less  than  $8,000,000  to  meet  this  need. 
This  kind  of  information  is  indicative  of  the  general  pattern  of  funds  that  are 
needed  to  meet,  operate,  and  expand  the  programs  of  occupational  training. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  providing  a channel  to 
get  this  information  about  vocational  education  into  the  public  record.  I would 
also  like  to  commend  Congressman  Hawkins  for  sUbmitthig  H.R.  8382  that  will 
amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  These  “Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1967”  will  provide  much  of  the  funds  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  to  meet  the  current  and  future  needs  of  vocational  education. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Ralston.  At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  bei^  the 
director  of  practical  arts  education  for  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Siinerintendent  of  Schools  Office,  I am  also  the  vice  president  for  trade 
ana  industrial  education  of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  a 
national  or^nization  that  has  a membership  of  over  40,000  vocational 
educators.  You  mentioned  that  in  your  introductoiy  speech.  So,  we  are 
interested  nationally  as  well. 

Some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Smith  has  indicated  to  you  are  in  paitial 
duplication  in  this.  Some  of  them  aiT;  different  because  we  see  our  role 
in  the  county  as  a continuing  or  lengthening  arm  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  but  in  a coordination  basis  within  Los  Angeles 
County. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  I see  right  now  is  the  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort  from  the  several  agencies.  We  have  done  a 
tine  job  with  MDTA.  Other  agencies  are  being  involved,  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  indicated,  and  we  feel,  with  sufficient  funds  provided  for 
vocational  education  and  a well-coordinated  method  of  funding,  that 
vocational  education  programs  can  absorb  the  increased  load  of  addi- 
tional students  and  expand  the  programs. 

The  high  schools  and  the  junior  colleges  and  the  adult  programs 
are  being  provided  in  a number  of  different  kinds  of  organizational 
structures  and  facilities  all  under  the  supervision  of  public  education. 

Much  of  our  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  employment  and  unemployment  demands  confront- 
ing us  today.  Much  of  the  program  has  been  geared  by  necessity  to 
remediation. 

With  additional  funds  for  vocational  education  and  a revamping  of 
the  high  school  program  toward  a more  realistic  approach  to  provicung 
occupational  and  continuing  educational  programs  the  change  can  be 
made  to  one  of  prevention  instead  of  correction. 

With  such  a program  our  Nation’s  economy  can  be  provided  a stable 
and  adaptable  work  force  and  the  Nation  will  derive  the  greatest  re- 
turn from  our  human  resources. 

We  need  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by  dropouts  and  high 
school  graduates  that  do  not  have  employable  skills  that  will  continue 
to  ffood  the  labor  market  with  increasing  numbers  of  unemployables. 

Our  local  budgets  are  being  overtaxed  to  provide  for  our  present 
program.  Until  some  other  method  of  providing  funds  is  developed,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  Federal  funds  be  increased  for  the  next  few 
years. 

We  would  also  urge  that  the  w’ork-stiidy  program  be  funded,  to 
provide  for  youth  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  to  stay 
in  school  and  complete  their  training.  This  program  has  helped  a large 
number  of  students  to  become  productive  units  in  our  society  instead 
of  becoming  unemployables  or  at  the  least  underemployed. 

As  the  high  school  occupational  preparation  programs  and  the  jun- 
ior college  technical  programs  expand  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  our 
increased  population  and  the  expanded  needs  of  business  and  industry, 
there  will  be  a demand  for  upgrading  our  administrators,  directors, 
supervisors,  coordinators,  and  instructors. 

With  the  expanded  program  we  will  need  to  develop  a larger  num- 
ber of  instructors  that  are  occupationally  competent  and  profession- 
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ally  trained.  We  will  need  to  use  all  kinds  of  devi^,  techniques,  and 

grocedures  to  recruit  qualified  personnel  fr'^ni  business  and  industry. 

^ur  preservice  teacher  education  pro^am  will  need  to  be  stepped  up 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Primaruy  quality  must  not  be  sacrificed 
because  of  the  pressure  of  immediate  need  and  particularly  in  terms  of 
quantity. 

The  technological  advances  are  with  us  at  everv  turn  and  one  of  our 
most  difficult  tasks  is  to  keep  our  present  teachers  up  to  date  with 
the  new  materials,  equipment,  ^d  processes.  In  Los  .^geles  County 
we  have  been  able  to  contribute  in  a small  way  by  providing  a series  of 
workshops  for  graphic  aits  teachers  during  tne  summer  last  year. 
This  spnng  we  were  able  to  conduct  a workship  for  approximately  100 
industrial  education  department  chairmen  from  the  nigh  schools  of 
Los  Angeles  County  to  promote  and  develop  additional  occupational 
preparation  programs. 

I think  Mr.  Smith  indicated,  too,  we  are  not  complaining,  Ljt  we 
are  tiying  to  identify  the  facts. 

Manj  more  of  these  inservice  programs  are  needed.  To  meet  such 
needs  it  will  require  additional  staff,  lacilities,  and  supplies.  We  have 
had  wonderful  cooperation  from  business  and  industry  in  providing 
this  type  of  inservice  education. 

This  spring  in  southern  California  the  requests  for  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  on  a matching  basis  were  in  the  proximity  of 
$11  million.  Based  on  prior  experience  we  will  probably  have  a little 
less  than  $8  million  to  meet  this  need.  This  kind  of  information  is  in- 
dicative of  the  general  pattern  of  fimds  that  are  needed  to  meet,  oper- 
ate, and  expand  the  programs  of  occupational  training. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  providing  a 
channel  to  get  this  information  about  vocational  education  into  the 
public  record.  I would  also  like  to  commend  Congressman  Hawkins  for 
submitting  H.R.  8382  that  will  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  These  “Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1967”  will  pro- 
vide much  of  the  funds  that  are  so  desperately  needed  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  of  vocational  education. 

We  would  also  urge  the  work-study  program  be  funded  to  provide 
youth  enrolled  in  vocational  education,  programs  to  stay  in  school 
and  complete  their  training  to  become  pr^uctive  units  in  our  society 
or  at  least  be  employed  as  the  high  school  preparation  and  junior  tech- 
nical college  technical  programs  expand  to  increased  population  and 
expanded  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

I might  indicate  to  you  this  was  outside  of  Los  Angeles  City.  Los 
Angeles  City  was  taking  care  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kalston. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thsmkyou  very  muclu  Mr.  Kalston. 

I must  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a plug  for 
my  own  bill  on  sabbatical  leave  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I will  give  you  30  minutes,  if  you  will  wait. 

Mrs.  Mink.  I think  that  the  bill  here  addresses  itself  to  this  need 
m the  vocational  area,  and  again  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
question  on  the  provisions  in  the  bill  and  whether  you  feel  it  might 
not  be  directed  to  the  two  specific  areas  of  providing  training  in  teach- 
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ing  techniqties  to  the  persons  that  have  yet  to'  be  included  into  the 
system  os  contrasted  to  thoto  already  in  the  ^Stem  whose  education 
needs  to  be  Upgraded  in.  their  spline  field  oi  activity,  and  whether^ 
you  tMnk  we  might  not  makS  this  kind  of  delineation  in  the  bill, 
becau^  I think  the  way  in  which  the  program’ needs'  to  be  devisea 
is  so  vastly  different. 

One,  you  are  attempting  ta  set  up  a sort  of  a.  sabbatical  program 
perhaps  for  the  teacher  in  the  institution  and  urging  them  to  go  back 
for  moto  technical  training  or  back  to  an  institution  fpr  higher  edu- 
ction; and  the  other  the  necessity  of  attracting  those  in  private 
industry  to  come  into  the  vocational  institution  to  teaCh  and  mtot 
the  certification  requirements  of  the  State. 

I wonder  if  I could  have  your  comment  on  that. 

^ Mr.  Ralston.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  devised  that  kind  of  separa- 
tion to  be  effective  for  the  preservice  training. 

I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  there  are  many  places  where  we 
do  not  get  occupationally  qualified  people  out  of  the  university  and, 
so,  the  preservice  would  include  both  of  these. 

As  you  indicated,  probably  it  would  help  to  have  different  desig- 
nated amounts  in  the  two  segments.  The  inservice,  I think,  would  need 
to  have  separated  with  no  ceiling  on  it  because  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  use  every  kind  of  imagination  we  can  to  keep  our  people  up  to  date. 

Some  of  it  may  be  sabbaticals.  I would  hope  it  would  be  also  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  and  any  other  way  we  can  come  up  to  help  sup- 
port these  people,  because  if  we  don’t  do  this  our  program,  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  mdicated,  is  only  as  strong  as  our  people. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Does  California  have  a sabbatical  program  tor  your 
vocational  teachers? 

Mr.  Ralston.  This  depends  oh  the  local  district.  Each  district  has 
its  own  kind  of  program.  Some  of  them  do,  and  some  do  not. 

I wouldn’t  be  in  a position  to  answer  that  accurately  as  to  how 
many  districts  do  or  do  not. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Ralston,  I suppose  in  the  county  you  have  both  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  as  well  as  the  work-study  program  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

There  has  been  a suggestion  that  these  programs  overlap  or  dupli- 
cate and  perhaps  one  could  be  discontinued. 

Do  you  see  a distinction  in  the  two  approaches,  or  do  you  agree  or 
disagree  we  need  both  or  that  one  should  be  discontinued  f 
V i-  Ralston.  Well,  frankly,  I am  not  too  aware  of  the  National 
Youth  Corps  program,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  work-study  program 
has  (tone  a fine  job,  and  some  of  the  people  from  the  local  districts 
wiU  be  giving  you  specific  testimony  on  that.  And  I would  rather 
defer  to  their  testimony  rather  than  make  a comment  on  it  directly. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  On  page  4 you  mention  the  request  for  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  m the  proximity  of  $11  million  and  then 

Mr.  Ralston.  That  was  for  this  spring. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  was  for  this  spring  ? 

Mr.  Ralston.  Right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Was  that  the  total  need,  or  was  that  merely  the  re- 
quest based  on  what  (K>uld  be  matched  ? 
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Mr.  Ralston.' The^  are  thei^  requests  that  could  be  matched. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  say  the  need  is  ^ater  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Ralston;  Yes.  It  would  be  greater  tlian  this.  . ■ i . 

These  are  the  Federal  f uiids  that  uife  being  requested.  ' ‘ 

Mr.  J^WK,iN8.  .Would  you  give,  your  guess  on  just  how  much  of 
the  need  is  aotualW  being  met?.  ^ , 

Mr.  Ralston.  I would  guess  50  percent.  That  is  a roundhouse  guess. 

Mif.  HawEin8..A11  lightiMi*:  Ralston. 

TbanJcyouveiymuch.^^.^  / , ; ; ; ; 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Margaret  Crawfordj  assistant  dean,  Los 
Angeles  Trade  Teclmical  College.  ^ 

Mrs;  Crawford,  it  is  a pleaNto  to  have  you  with  the  Committee  this 
morning,  and  through  you  I suppose  we  should  convey  ; our  deg> 
appreciation  to  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  for  having  ma^ 
these  facilities  available  to  us  and  having  cooperated  with  the 
committee. 

I personally  want  to  egress  my  own  personal  appreciation  for  all 
the  cooperation  I have  received  over  the  years  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Trade-Tech.  I am  pleased  to  have  it  located  in  my  district  and  to 
represent  the  area,  and  I hope  you  will  assure  Dr.  Wilbur  of  a verv 
profound  thanks. 

You  have  a statement  which  will  be  entered  into  the  record  as 
presented,  and  you  may  summarize  or  present  the  statement  as  you 
see  fit. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR  MARGARET  CRAWFORD,  ASSISTANT  DEAN, 
COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE,  LOS  ANGELES  TRADE  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Ih**  Crawford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Hawkins,  and 
Mrs.  Mmk. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Crawford  follows :) 


Statement  by  Db.  Maboabet  L.  Cbawfobd,  Assistant  Dean,  Counseling  and 
Guidance,  Los  Angeles  Tbade-Technioal  College 

Los  Angiries  Trade-Technical  College  serves  15,000  students,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 4,500  are  full-time  day  students.  They  are  enrolled  in  some  sixty  different 
trade  and  technical  majors,  in  business  education  and  in  general  studies. 

A counseling  staff  of  twelve  full-time  counselors  serves  these  students.  Addi- 
nonal  evening  assignments  are  used.  All  of  the  counselors  are  former  vocational 
teachers  who  are  prepared  to  work  in  guidance.  Each  department  of  the  college 
* ^ counselor  assigned  for  its  students.  Counselors  pre-program  continuing 

students  in  the  classes  and  establish  rapport  by  individual  service.  The  same 
counselors,  working  with  the  individual  departments,  test  and  interview  these 
students  at  time  of  entrance.  Students,  then,  have  the  same  counselor  for  four 
semesters. 

We  attempt  to  place  a counselor  with  experience  in  the  same  trade-technical 
or  business  field  as  the  department  to  which  he  is  assigned.  We  see  a need  for 
upgrading  vocational  teachers  as  counselors  for  vocational  education.  We  feel 
that  such  persons  make  superior  counselors  and  are  better  able  to  guide  the  stu- 
dents toward  realistic  goals. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  a program  to  assist  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
to  enter  occupational  training.  The  results  have  been  so  successful  that  this 
plan  is  presented  for  your  consideration,  as  a way  of  realistically  meeting  the 
needs  of  these  young  people.  Reports  on  this  program  and  on  our  methods  of 
selection  for  the  regular  program  are  attached. 
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Planning  fob  Students  in  the  Loweb  Quabtile — Los  Anoeleb  Tbade- 

Teohnioal  College 

(By  F.  Parker  Wilber,  President,  and  Margaret  Crawford,  Bd.D.,  Assistant 
Dean,  Counseling  and  Guidance,  February  1967) 

The  great  numbers  of  students  in  the  lower  quartile  knocking  at  the  gates 
of  the  Junior  colleges  are  a major  concern.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  assist 
them  in  becoming  productive  citizens  of  the  community  and  a strength  to  the 
economy  and  the  nation.  Our  responsibility  in  California  is  not  only  a moral 
one,  it  is  a legal  one;  for  California  law  requires  that  the  Junior  colleges 
accept  all  high  school  graduates  and  authorizes  admittance  of  those  18  years 
of  age  or  over  “who  can  profit  from  the  instruction’*. 

^e  most  common^  used  means  of  identification  of  these  low>achieving 
stud')nts  has  been  a score  on  a scholastic  aptitude  test;  that  is,  a vocabulary* 
reading  comprehension  and  arithmetic  computation  score.  Singly,  the  scores 
are  used  for  English  and  Math  placement  levels,  or  a composite  score  is  used 
to  place  the  student  in  remedial  programs  for  those  with  low  aptitude  for 
college  academic  courses.  Experience  with  academic  remedial  programs  has 
not  provided  a very  hopeful  picture  that  such  remedial  programs  enable  these 
students  to  eventually  do  college  level  w»rk.  In  fact,  a recent  study  by  Ellida 
Topik  of  East  Los  .^geles  College  pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
students  were  unable  to  meet  college  standards  after  remedial  instruction — 
or  at  best,  they  were  able  to  ’hang  on’  in  some  cases  for  a second  semester. 
This  group  comprises  about  ohe-third  of  the  students  applying  for  academic 
and  business  training  at  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College — a figure  com- 
parable to  many  urban  colleges. 

The  highly  unrealistic  level  of  aspiration  of  these  students  as  opposed  to 
their  actual  academic  achievement  level  leads  to  tension,  anxiety,  frustration 
and  drop'out— it  is  probable  that  the  difficulties  we  find  in  obtaining  financial 
support  for  schools  can  be  attributable  to  some  of  the  “revolving  door’’  experi- 
ences they  have  encountered  with  us.  These  disappointments,  compounded  with 
inability  to  meet  rising  economic  costs,  can  easily  spark  a “no’’  vote  at  a tax 
override  or  school  bond  election. 

An  innovative  approach  to  the  problem  through  introduction  of  a vocational 
education  concept  seems  to  hold  promise.  The  concept  assumes  that  the  voca- 
tional goal  of  the  student  may  be  part  of  his  personal  motivation  for  educa- 
tional achievement.  A program  for  low  aptitude  applicants  has  been  in  operation 
at  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  for  the  last  two  years.  In  the  fall  of 
1964,  seeking  a means  of  conducting  realistic  occupational  training  for  low 
achievers,  Trade-Technical  College  departments  were  requested  to  improvise 
experimental  vocational  curricula  in  order  to  offer  occupational  skill  develop- 
ment courses  geared  to  the  low  abilities  of  these  students.  Starting  with  the 
Art  and  Nursing  fields,  basic  skills  training  in  Art  Production  Assistant  and 
Home  Nursing  Assistant  courses  was  set  up.  It  was  planned  that  students  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  these  programs  would  enter  the  regular  vocational 
curricula  at  the  end  of  one  semester.  Students  unable  to  qualify  for  regular 
nrograms  at  the  end  of  training  would  be  placed  on  low-level  jobs  in  the 
'ommunity. 

In  the  Art  field,  the  curriculum  consisted  of  the  basic  techniques  of  lettering, 
drawing,  paste-up  and  perspective.  Those  unable  to  go  on  in  Commercial  Art  but 
showing  some  skill  were  encouraged  to  continue  in  Sign  Painting,  Merchandise 
Display  or  Advertising  Production.  In  the  Nursing  area,  those  unable  to  enter  the 
regular  program  to  obtain  a State  license  for  Licensed  Vocational  Nursing  were 
placed  in  nursing  homes  as  Nursing  Home  Assistants  or  in  hospitals  as  hospital 
aides.  Vocabulary  building  and  fundamental  arithmetic  courses  were  required 
for  remedial  instruction. 

These  two  programs  started  in  February  1965.  Their  success  led  to  other 
departments  offering  such  opportunities.  We  now  have  such  programs,  called 
“Assistant  Programs’’  in  Art,  Aircraft,  Apparel,  Building  trades.  Drafting, 
Electrical  trades.  Electronics  and  Nursing.  Future  planning  includes  two  such 
programs  for  Automotive  Servicing  and  one  for  Cosmetology  Salon  Assistant. 

The  selection  of  students  for  these  programs  grew  out  of  our  experience  with 
entering  certain  borderline  ability  students  on  probation  in  the  regular  classes. 

The  guidance  of  trade-technical  applicants  into  the  regular  program  is  based 
on  the  rationale  that  people  have  many  different  kinds  of  intelligences.  Among 
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these  intelligences  are  academic,  clerical,  mechanical,  musical,  artistic  and  social 
intelligences.  Mechanical  intelligence  is  important  in  many  technical  fieMs. 

Research  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  such  factors  as  reasoning,  spatial  visualiza* 
tion,  dexterity,  verbal  understanding  and  number.  Such  factors  are  identifiable 
by  the  use  of  standardized  aptitude  tests.  Working  with  the  departments  con- 
cerned, a job  analysis  is  done  on  the  occupation  by  the  guidance  research 
counselor.  From  these  data  a large  number  of  aptitude  test  factors  are  used  to 
test  incoming  freshmen.  At  the  end  of  training,  instructor  ratings  of  performance 
are  correla^  with  these  test  scores.  Predictive  tests  are  examined  for  the 
amount  of  inter-correlation  occurring  between  test  factors.  Those  tests  showing 
the  highest  relationship  to  instructors’  ratings  and  the  least  relationship  to  each 
other  are  developed  into  a battery  to  predict  successful  training.  The  factors  are 
weighted  statistically  and  a table  of  weighted  standard  scores  is  developed  for 
each  possible  raw  score  on  the  tests  used  in  the  battery,  using  a mean  of  20  and 
a standard  deviation  of  10.  The  standard  scores  made  by  the  experimental  group 
are  totaled  into  a battery  scores  and  percentiles  developed  from  these  total 
battery  scores.  The  cutting  point  for  entry  into  the  regular  classes  is  usually  the 
33rd  percentile. 

After  testing,  applicants  review  their  scores  during  an  interview  with  a 
counselor  and  an  instructor.  The  instructor  may  accept  an  applicant  below  the 
cutting  point  on  probation  if  he  feels  that  there  are  some  mitigating  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  success  of  some  of  these  probationary  students  that  led  to  the 
thought  that  some  of  these  people  could  be  better  served,  and  the  plan  to  develop 
the  assistant  programs  for  those  scoring  below  the  cut-oif  was  developed.  Again, 
experience  showed  that  applicants  making  scores  below  five  standard  scores  on 
the  total  battery  were  unable  to  master  skills  and  so  a fioor  was  placed  at  that 
level  for  accepting  low  achievers  into  the  assistant  classes. 

Assistant  classes  are  often  small  (10  to  25  students).  The  instructors  are 
carefully  selected  and  have  “guidance”  attitudes  as  well  as  subject  competence. 

They  work  closely  with  the  Guidance  Counselor,  who  explains  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  student  to  the  instructor.  The  instructors  are 
encouraged  to  use  innovations  in  teaching — audio-visual  aids — any  techniques 
that  will  aid  these  people  to  learn.  One  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  of  these 
classes  to  follow  through  on  student  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the 
counselor  re-tests  l^e  class  on  the  aptitude  test  battery  as  a measure  of  growth. 

Students  showing  sufficient  improvement  meet  entrance  standards  for  the  regular 
programs  and  are  entered  into  the  beginning  regular  program  in  clear  status. 

Experience  has  shown  that  about  one-third  of  these  students  will  improve  suffi- 
ciently to  enter  the  regular  program.  Another  third  will  be  recommended  by  the 
instructor  to  enter  the  regular  program  on  continuing  probation,  and  about 
one-third  will  be  referred  for  low  level  job  placement  to  the  Employment  Office,  or 
to  another  area  of  training  or  Adult  Education  classes  for  more  remedial  work. 

A check  on  &e  last  semester's  assistants’  classes  showed  an  increased  number 
of  persons  going  into  the  regnilur  programs.  A further  c!he<^  on  the  progiess  of 
those  going  on  into  the  regular  program  revealed  about  fifty  percent  were  doing 
'satisfactory  work,  l^e  program  is  more  suoces^ul  in  somO  curricular  areas  than 
others  and  there  are  more  job  opportunities  avaUable  in  some  areas  than  others. 

The  overall  evaluation  of  these  programs  indicates  that  they  are  sucoessful  in 
enabling  a sizeable  percentage  of  students  in  the  lower  quartile  to  develop  suffi- 
cient skills  to  enter  the  regffiar  occupational  programs,  and  for  some  others,  to 
obtain  employment.  There  is  less  drop-out  in  these  classes  than  in  any  other 
academic  or  vocational  classes  in  the  college.  The  student  motivation  is  generally 
high. 

Attached  are  some  of  the  curricula  develc^d  for  these  pri^rams  and  a detailed 
report  of  the  Spring  1966  classes  with  a follow-up  rep<^  Fall  1966. 

These  courses  are  in  no  way  a dilution  of  the  regular  trade-technical  program. 

Standards  of  entrance  remains  the  'same  for  those  curricula.  However,  we  are 
able  to  offer  further  educational  opportunity  to  the  lower*  quartile  pwple  by 
means  of  these  assistant  programs.  I 

On  the  basis  of  two  years  of  experience  in  conducting  experimental  one^emes-  j 

ter  occupational  courses  (for  low-ability  'Students)  we  believe  that  integrating  a 
student’s  vocational  goal  into  a probationary  skill  program  is  a motivating  fac- 
tor in  'both  attendance  and  purposeful  learning  of  occupational  Skills;  further,  | 

these  probationary  vocational  programs  contribute  to  the  student’s  self-inventory  | 

of  abilities  and  adjustment  to  more  realistic  goals. 

I 

I 
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▲OToifonvB  •nvioiiio 

Beqalmnents  for  tto  Certificate  of  Comj^etlon  will  be  met  by  completinf 
couraet  1 tbrongb  9,  listed  below,  and  Bog Udb  ZL 

Oslolop  _ . 

1.  Bads  and  Applied  MatbemaUcs  (2  unite).  InatmcUon  la  glren  in  Basie 
Arltbmetlc,  measud^,  and  in  matbematlcal  processes  InTolred  in  antomotive 

**S^Automotlt»  Serricinf  Principles  (2  nnits).  A study  is  made  of  the  Aut^ 
motive  industry  procedures  including  Automotive  nomenclature,  parts,  and  tbeir 

*”a,*iStomotlv»  Interpretation  (2  units).  The  student  is  flvmi  Instrne* 

tloD  lo  readlDf  And  loteipwtiiif  AutomotiTo  lorvlc©  mAnuiil9»  lifl)iricAtloii  chAttSi 
procedure  bulletins  and  text  books.  ^ . 

4 Basic  Automotive  Tools  and  Equipment  (1  unit).  Btudenta  learn  the  names 
and  proper  tools  and  equipment  used  in  the  Automotive  shop.  Safety  in  tool  oper- 

Ation  is  stretAed.  . i ^ n 

5.  Automotive  Bench  Work  Operations  (1  unit).  Instruction  is  given  in  dril- 
ling, tapping,  sawing,  filing,  soldering  and  light  welding.  , , w_, 

6.  Automotive  Servicing  (4  unite).  The  student  to  glVCT  experience  to  l^ri- 
cation,  servicing  U Joints,  packing  front  wheel  bearings,  diangtog  oU  and  filters, 
replacing  mufflers  and  tall  pipes,  replacing  spark  plus,  points,  condensers,  c^ 
buretors,  generators,  starters,  etc.,  using  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  to  remove  van- 
otts  body  ports,  upholstering  cleaning  and  repair,  steam  cleaning  engine  and 
cbesfisT 

ASBXBTAIfT  OOOK  OUBBIOULUIS 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  may  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  8,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 

Catalog 

1.  Prefabricating  Vegetables  and  Salad  Greens  (1  unit).  Course  covers  Instruc- 
tion in  the  storing,  cleaning  and  cutting  of  vegetables  as  required  by  the  dally 
menu.  Simple  preparation  of  vegetables  by  steaming  and  boiling  is  toduded. 

2.  Basic  Cookery  Practices  (2  units).  Instruction  includes  assisting  In  the 

preparation  of  soups  and  stocks  and  aiding  tLe  chef  to  the  processing  of  roasts, 
stews,  sauces  and  casserole  dlsh'Bs.  ^ ^ 

a Short  Order  Cooking  (2  units).  Course  covers  training  to  the  use  of  the 
griddle  and  deep-fat  fryer  j preparation  of  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  varl- 

OUS 

4.  Pantry  Practices  (1  unit).  Course  offers  instruction  to  line-up  and  dtoh-up 
work  of  the  foods  used  to  pantry  service,  such  as  salads,  sandwiches,  and  cold 

5.  Baking  Practices  (1  unit).  Course  offers  instruction  to  the  basic  baking 
practices  used  in  preparing  hot  breads,  rolls,  pies,  cakes  and  puddings. 

a Safety,  Sanitation,  and  Ethics  of  the  Trade  (1  unit).  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  proper  and  safe  use,  care,  and  maintenance  of  kitchen  tools  and  eqolp- 
met;  personal  h^ene  and  sanitary  handling  of  foods  to  todayls  restaurant 
operation  are  studied,  and  basic  employment  information  and  professional  ethics 

AF6 

7.  Applied  Mathematics  for  Assistant  Cooks  (2  units).  Course  offers  a review 
of  basic  arithmetic ; the  use  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  commercial  kitchmi 
and  techniques  of  increasing  or  decreasing  cooking  formulas  are  studied. 

8.  Basic  Theory  of  Pood  Preparation  and  Kitchen  Organization  (1  unit),  tor 
struction  is  offered  in  identification  of  vegetables,  fruits,  seafoods,  poultry  and 
meats;  convenience  foods  and  their  use  to  the  modern  kitdhen  are  mnphasized, 
and  the  basic  scientific  principles  Involved  to  the  preparation  of  food  for  mass 
consumption  are  studied. 

AIBOBAFT  PB0DT70T10N  SKILLS  OUBSIOULT7M 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 thro*'gh  8,  listed  below. 

Cataloff 

1.  Applied  Mathematics  for  Aircraft  Production  Skills  (1  unit).  The  math- 
ematics needed  for  Aircraft  Production  skills  is  offered  in  this  course. 
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2.  Aircraft  Basic  Tools  Procedures  (2  units).  The  use,  care,  and  maintenance 
of  basic  tools  Is  offered  in  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development 
of  proper  vrork  habits  and  skills. 

3.  Aircraft  Production  and  Measuring  Tools  (1  unit).  The  c^,  use,  adjust- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  production  assembly  toote  and  measuring  tools  are 

4.  Aircraft  Production  Methods  and  Materials  (1  unit).  Practical  ^plic^ions 

of  production  skills  are  practiced  in  this  course,  utilizing  the  materials  of  air- 
craft construction.  1 

5.  Aircraft  Sub  Assembly  Blueprint  Reading  (1  unit).  Blueprint  reading  Is 

offered  as  related  to  aircraft  sub  assembly  work.  , , ^ . 

6.  Aircraft  Riveting  and  Sub  Assembly  (3  units).  Instruction  is  offered  in 
aircraft  sub  assembly  and  riveting  procedures.  Emphasis  iis  on  the  development 

of  production  riveting  skills.  , /„  «i.>v 

7.  Coding  and  Nomenclature  of  Aircraft  Fasteners  and  Hardware  (2  units). 
This  course  offers  basic  information  in  the  coding  and  nomenclature  of  aircraft 
fasteners  and  hardware. 

8.  Aircraft  Fasteners  and  Hardware  Assembly  (1  unit).  This  course  offers 
instruction  in  the  installation  of  a variety  of  fasteners  and  hardware  used  in 
aircraft  production. 


ABt  PRODTTCTION  ABBISTANt  OUBBIOULX71C 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  8,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 

Catalog 

1.  Basic  Drawing  Methods  (1  unit).  This  is  a study  of  organized  drawing. 
Projects  dealing  with  image  size,  proportions,  alignment,  and  basic  shape  are 

emphasized.  ^ 

2.  Perspective  Drawing  Principles  (3  units).  Students  study  the  theory  of 
perspective  and  its  practical  application  to  a wide  variety  of  problems. 

3.  Art  Rendering  Techniques  (1  unit).  This  course  offers  training  in  line^art, 
continuous  tone,  and  color  rendering  techniques. 

4.  Technical  Art  Methods  (1  unit).  This  is  a study  of  graphic  projection,  and 
how  to  apply  these  factors  to  the  illustration  used  for  technical  purposes. 

5.  Life  Drawing  Methods  (1  unit).  This  is  a study  of  the  human  form,  with 

emphasis  on  basic  drawing  methods.  , 

6.  Hand  Lettering  Techniques  (1  unit).  Instruction  is  given  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  letter  forms,  spacing  and  copy  layout. 

7.  Production  Art  Methods  (1  unit).  This  is  a study  of  the  mechanical  skills 
required  in  processing  art  for  reproduction  purposes. 

8. *  Principles  of  Advertising  Design  (2  units).  This  is  a study  of  composition 
and  its  application  to  page  layout  and  illustration. 


BASIC  air  OONDinONlNO  TECHNIQUES 

Catalog 

67.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Practice  (1  unit).  This  course  introduces  the 
student  to  laboratory  work  and  provides  experience  in  measuring  air  fiow  com- 
bustion and  furnace  performance  characteristics. 

68.  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems  (1  unit).  This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  heating  ventilating  systems  and  equipment  with  emphasis  on  basic  calculations. 

69. *  Basic  Refrigeration  (1  unit).  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  basic  mechanical 
compression  cycle  of  refrigeration.  Practical  applications  are  noted. 

60.  Piping  Practices  (1  unit).  Shop  instruction  is  given  in  the  manipulative 
skills  of  fiaring,  swaging,  soldering,  welding  and  pipe  threading  and  cutting. 

61.  Tools  and  Materials  (1  unit).  This  course  deals  with  the  tools  used  in 

current  air  conditioning,  refrigeration  and  sheet  metal  shop  practice  with  refer- 
ence to  the  materials  used.  ^ . , , , , „ „ , 

62.  AppUed  Basic  Drafting  (1  unit).  The  basic  principles  and  practices  in 
drafting,  lettering,  geometrical  constructions,  views  and  projections  are  studied 
with  reference  to  air  conditioning  refrigeration  and  sheet  metal  practice. 


BtTimiNG  OONSTBUOTION  TECHNIQUES 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  6,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 
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Catalog  „ 

1. *  Building  Construction  Employment  Information  (1  unit).  This  cour^  off^ 

a brl5  history  of  the  building  Industry  Including  present-day  condlUons  and 
practices.  Employment  Information,  Job  orientation,  safety,  and  the  role  of  the 
vflrious  tr&d6siucD  in  tbls  fl6ld  Qro  studi6d«  ^ ^ ^ 

2. *  Building  Construction  Mathematics  (3  units).  Students 
tlon  in  the  use  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 

numbers,  fractions,  mensuration  and  plane  geometry  pertaining  to  the  building 

‘''a  Materials  of  the  Building  Industry  (1  unit).  Instruction  covers  the  baelc  ma- 
terlals  which  are  common  to  the  construction  trades;  their  use,  composition, 
selection,  identification,  and  availability  are  studied.  . , ^ „ 

4.*  Principles  of  Hand  and  Machine  Tools  (1  unit).  This  ®?“’^®®, 
study  of  terminology,  description,  pur^ses,  uses  ‘h®  funrtl^^^ 
of  basic  hand  and  machine  tools ; Included  Is  a study  of  their  limits, 
care  and  safe  and  correct  use  of  each  tool  and  machine.  Stress  Is  placed  upon  the 

selection  of  a proper  tool  or  machine  for  a particular  use.  . ... 

6.  Blueprints  and  Drawing  (1  unit).  Training  is  given  In  the 
of  specificattons  and  blueprints,  development  of  hand  sketches,  and  Iso^^^ 
and  ^hographic  drawings.  The  student  progi*esses  through  these  units  into 
scale  working  drawings,  using  given,  standard,  and  derived  measurements  as 
applied  to  building  construction. 

6.  Hand  and  Machine  Tool  Applicattons  (3  units).  This  course  Is  design^  to 
develop  sltllls  in  specific  bench  work  operations.  Laboratory  work  consists  or 
proper  use  of  basic  hand  tools,  machines,  power  actuated  tools,  and  welding 
eQuipmeut  common  to  the  building  Industry. 

OOSMETOlOGy  SAIX>N  ASSISTANT  OUBBIOITLtTM 

lioniilremeiits  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  3,  listed  below,  together  with  English  21  and  Mathematics 

30. 

OOftoH/OQ 

Mot  (2  unite). 

sentlals  necessary  to  develop  pleasant  relationships  between 
sonnel  Professional  etiquette  and  courtesy,  community  and  personal  hygiene, 
and  judicious  use  of  the  telephone,  and  salesmanship  techniques  are 

®‘s**cJsmetology  Tools  and  Equipment  Applications  (2  units).  This  course  In- 
cludes the  metSd  of  selecting  and  ordering  “®‘®f^®*® 

tice  of  safety  measures  in  relation  to  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  care  of 

equipment  manupaotubebs  assistant  oubbioulum 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  may  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  6,  listed  below. 

Catalog  ^ , . 

1 ♦ Fashion  Design  Theory  (2  units).  The  course  includes  a study  of  occupa- 
tional^ormation,^nciples  of  fabric  and  design,  principles  of  design  and  color, 

““2.^“Mk^heSS  Fashion  Design  (3  units).  Instruction  Is  given  ij  basic 
arithmetic,  measuring,  and  In  mathematical  processes  involved  in  fashion 

^*l!^’asic  Sewing  Techniques  (2  units).  This  courae  ^®^®i®P®„{5®,f?innr«^?i^ 
derstand  needle  skills  and  basic  construction  procedures  for  making  tailored  and 

^TS«e?n®M^|  anS  D^^  (2  units).  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  tech- 

nical  methods  or  procedures  for  making  a flat  Pattern  with  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  basic  blocks  and  problems  to  develop  the  student  s creative  ability 

6 Draping  and  Design  (2  units).  This  course  introduces  the  ®*''V^®"J^ 
fundamentals  of  draping.  The  student  is  given  instruction  on  selected  types  of 
garments  and  the  basic  theory  of  design  as  applied  to  draping. 
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e.  Fashion  Art  and  Design  (1  unit).  A basic  course  offering  training  in  fashion 
figure  drawing,  fabric  rendering,  and  the  study  of  color  techniques. 

DBAFTINO  OFFICE  ASSISTANT  OUBBIOULUM 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  3,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 

Catalog 

1.  Drafting  Fundamentals  (3  units).  This  course  offers  basic  drafting  instruc- 

tion in  the  types,  quality,  care,  and  use  of  drafting  equipment  and  materials. 
Practical  training  is  given  in  fundamental  skills  of  line  work,  lettering,  instru- 
mental drawing,  and  drawing  projections  relating  both  to  Mechanical  and 
Architectural  Drafting.  ^ ^ 

2. *  Basic  Mathematics  of  Drafting  (3  units).  Instruction  and  review  of  basic 
mathematics  is  offered  covering  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  common  and  decimal  fractions ; the  use  of  conversion  and  decimal  equivalent 
tables  and  applications  to  practical  problems. 

3.  Drafting  Room  Procedures  (3  units).  This  course  acquaints  the  student 
with  standard  drafting  room  procedures.  The  course  includes  instruction  and 
practice  in  various  phases  of  drawing  reproduction,  drafting  room  manuals  and 
standards,  filing  systems,  and  the  opertion  of  office  copying  machines. 

ELEOTBlOAli  SUPPUES  AND  EQUIPMENT  PROCESSING  OUBBIOUI«UM 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  may  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  3,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 

Catalog 

1.  Applied  Mathematics  for  Electrical  Trades  (2  units).  Instruction  is  given 
in  basic  arithmetic,  measuring,  and  in  mathematical  processes  involved  in  mate- 
rial takeoff,  ordering,  and  distribution  in  relation  to  the  most  efficient  use  of 
materials  and  devices  used  in  the  electrical  industry. 

2. *  Job  Techniques  for  the  Electrical  Industry  (3  units).  This  course  is  a study 
of  the  kinds  of  skills  required  in  the  various  occupations  related  to  the  electrical 

industry.  . , . 

3.  Basic  Electric  Shop  Practice  (4  units).  This  is  a course  in  applied  Job  pro- 
cedures using  the  mechanics  required  in  the  various  electrical  trades. 

ELECTBONIOS  ASSISTANT  OUBBIODLUM 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  3,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 

Catalog 

1.  Basic  Electronics  Laboratory  (3  units).  This  course  includes  basic  labora- 
tory experience  in  electronics  work.  Practical  training  is  given  in  shop  safety, 
use  of  basic  tools  and  equipment,  printed  circuit  techniques,  metal  working,  and 
interpretation  of  schematic  diagrams.  Calculation  and  construction  of  basic 
circuits  is  included  in  the  course. 

2. *  Applied  Electronics  Mathematics  (3  units).  Instruction  and  review  of  basic 
mathematics  is  offered.  Operations  with  common  and  decimal  fractions  are 
reviewed.  The  course  includes  instruction  and  problem  solving  with  negative 
numbers,  simple  equalities,  and  fundamental  electronics  problems. 

3.  Electronics  Testing  Procedures  (3  units).  This  course  includes  instruction 
in  theory  and  use  of  fundamental  electronics  test  equipment.  Safety  procedures, 
applications,  and  typical  test  situations  are  explored.  Current,  voltage,  resistance, 
and  other  test  procedures  are  discussed  and  practiced. 

MECHANICAL  ASSISTANT  CXmBXClJLUM 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  5,  listed  below,  and  English  21. 

Catalog 

1.  Mechanical  Bench  Work  (3  units).  Course  covers  use  and  care  of  basic  hand 
and  power  tools.  Simple  layout  work  and  machine  exercises  are  included. 

2.  Machine  Shop  Blueprint  Beading  (1  unit).  Instruction  is  offered  in  the 
development  and  use  of  mechanical  blueprints. 
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3 Use  and  Care  of  Measuring  Tools  (1  unit).  This  course  covers  common 
measuring  devices.  Projects  provide  the  opportunity  for  developing  skills  in 

‘**4^  Manufacturing  Methods  and  Materials  (1  unit).  Instruction  covers  the 
common  materials  used  In  manufacturing  processes  and  relates  kinds  of  materials 

to Applied ’r^^^ematles  for  Mechanical  Assistants  (3  units).  Instruction  is 
given  In  Sasic  “ithmetlc,  measuring,  and  In  mathematical  processes  Involved  In 
mechanical  work. 


PUNTINO — JOB  SHOP  ASSISTANT  CUBBIOUI.UM 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Completion  will  be  met  by  completing 
courses  1 through  5,  listed  below,  and  Ehigllsh  21. 

Catalog  , „ 

1 Job  Shop  Composition  (2  units).  This  course  Includes  the  setting  of  routine 
forms  and  Instruction  In  distribution,  pulling  proofs,  corrections,  elements  in 

TS?)?  Students  are  taugM  the  prtoelples 
of  various  composing  room  machines ; safety  precautions,  and  how  to  select  and 

order  parts,  materials  and  supplies.  ^ 

3.  Job  Shop  Presswork  Operations  (3  units).  The  students  receives  ^^jainlng 
In  caring  for  press  machines  and  Ink  rollers,  putting  form  on  press;  fading 
l)lank  stock;  Interpretation  of  Job  tickets,  time  tickets,  and  commercial  forms; 
locking  up  type  forms,  feeding  live  Jobs ; classifying  paper  and  ink , and  testing 

^**4 ^'presswork  Theory  (1  unit).  Principles  of  Underlaying,  Interlaying  and 
Overlaying  operations  are  tau^t.  They  constitute  the  mekeready  of  the  form  in 
relation  to  obtaining  the  correct  amount  of  impression  to  properly  transfer  ink  to 

^r^'^'job  Shop  Applied  Mathematics  (3  units).  A basic  course  in  arithmetic  for 
printers  is  presented.  Including  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  decimals, 
percentage,  ratio  and  proportion  and  the  printers  point  system  and  equlvalei^ 
Methods  of  estimating  type,  paper,  time,  cost,  and  copyfitting  are  also  presented. 

I7UBBINQ  HOME  ASSISTANT  CURBICULUM 

This  curriculum  prepares  the  student  to  function  in  a nursing  home  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a registered  nurse  or  a licensed  vocational  nurse, 

“ ReUr^ents  for  the  &rtlficate  of  Completion  will  be  m«t  by  completing 
courses  1 through  3,  listed  below,  together  with  English  21  and  Mathematics  30. 

Catalog  . ^ « 

1 • Scope  of  Nursing  (2  units) . This  course  is  an  Introduction  to  the  scope  of 
nursing,  the  role  and  contribution  of  various  practitioners  of  nursing,  who  func- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  all  kinds  of  patients.  Important  personal  qualities 
needed  by  nurses  are  explored,  as  well  as  the  emotional  responses  of  patients  to 

illness^are  Geriatrics  Patient  (3  units).  This  course  assists  the  student 

to  develop  a philosophy  toward  the  aging  person.  Instruction  include  an  under- 
standing of  their  physical,  mental,  and  social  needs  and  the  resulting  ^plica- 
tions for  providing  necessary  care.  Instruction  Is  also  given  in  dlverslonal  therapy 

appropriate  to  the  Individual  patient.  ^ i„ 

3 Nursing  Procedures  (1  unit).  This  course  prepares  students  to  function  in 
the  nursing  home,  and  in  the  home  environment,  to  perform  simple  nursing  tasks 
for  the  patient  with  limited  nursing  needs.  Demonstration  and  practice  are  given 

in  the  laboratory.  , , , ^ i ^ 

A few  short-term  programs  without  academic  work  are  being  developed  for 
certain  low  ability  Jobs.  At  present  these  are  one-unit  courses  in  Apparel  Spotting 
or  Pressing.  It  is  planned  to  extend  these  opportunities  if  the  need  arises.  No 
testing  is  used  for  this  entry  and  the  class  leads  only  to  direct  employment  and 
not  to  entry  into  the  regular  program. 

Aptitude  tests  for  business  fields  have  been  developed  also  at  th^ollege.  They 
are  given  in  conjunction  with  a scholastic  achievement  test.  The  scholastic 
achievement  test  is  used  in  counseling  to  place  the  low  level  business  student  who 
is  a high  school  graduate  in  a College  Basic  Skills  curriculum  taught  by  team 
teaching.  Older  students  are  programmed  into  similar  remedial  courses.  The 
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aptitude  test  batteries  for  filing,  typing  and  office  machines  are  used  to  encour* 
age  these  people  to  take  some  electives  in  these  areas  if  aptitude  is  shown  by 
testing.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  an  applicant  may  possess  the  dexterity 
and  perceptual  speed  to  be  a good  typist,  but  may  not  have  the  vocabulary  or 
space  skills  required  for  shorthand.  It  appears  to  be  encouraging  to  these  people 
to  find  that  they  have  special  abilities  which  can  lead  to  training  for  occupa- 
tional skills  rather  than  be  faced  with  the  feeling  of  failure  attached  to  place- 
ment in  some  of  the  remedial  programs.  Our  studies  showed  that  the  Scat  Quan- 
titative section  appeared  to  be  the  best  overall  predictor  for  succei^  in  business 
curricula.  The  Employee  Aptitude  Survey,  Task  4,  Visual  Speed  and  Accuracy 
(an  IBM  machine-scored  version  of  the  number  comparison  section  of  the  Minne- 
sota Clerical  Test)  showed  excellent  results  for  checking  accuracy  and  ability 
to  see  details— factors  long  associated  with  successful  clerical  work. 

We  find  some  administrative  and  admissions  problems  evolving  from  these 
programs.  If  the  instructional  departments  refer  too  many  of  these  students  to 
such  classes  on  probation  and  then  about  one-third  or  more  qualify  for  later 
admissions,  they  may  block  the  admissions  of  more  able  students  and  these  be- 
eome  lost  to  the  college  program.  There  needs  to  be  agreement  as  to  the  total 
numbers  that  can  be  served  on  a probationary  basis  and  that  will  not  interrupt 
our  commitment  to  the  able  high  school  graduate  who  qualifies  for  enrollment. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  about  the  expense  of  these  programs.  Gan  we  afford 
them?  On  the  other  hand,  can  we  afford  not  to  try? 


Programs  for  the  Educaxionally  Disadvantaqei>— Results  of  Test-Retest 

AND  COUNSELINO  IN  THE  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM,  NOVEMBER  1966 

A program  to  assist  the  educationally  disadvantaged  through  pre-training  for 
occupational  fields  was  begun  at  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  The  program  was  broadened  during  the  following  year.  A study  made 
in  December  1965  revealed  that  about  one-third  of  the  students  from  these  classes 
could  improve  their  skills  so  that  they  could  meet  aptitude  test  scores  set  at 
minimum  entry  standards  for  the  regular  programs ; about  one-third  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  regular  programs  on  probation ; and  about  one-third  were  unable 
to  make  sufficient  progress  and  were  assisted  by  individual  counseling  toward 
other  goals. 

This  report  is  an  extension  of  the  former  study,  and  deals  with  the  progress 
made  by  students  enrolled  in  these  classes  during  the  Spring  semester  1966.  The 
results  indicate  that  these  courses  are  helpful  to  students  and  that  a growing 
percentage  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  are  able  to  enter  the  regular 
curricula  through  this  avenue  of  preparation. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  the  program  are  the  following : 

(1)  Close  cooperation  exists  between  the  instructors  and  the  Guidance  coun- 
selors. Instructors  are  alerted  to  student  strengths  and  weaknesses  through  test 
interpretation;  (2)  Instruction  is  individualized  and  matched  to  the  students* 
progress;  (3)  Retesting  is  done  to  assess  growth;  (4)  Individual  counseling  is 
carried  out  by  the  Guidance  counselor  assigned  to  the  individual  department; 
(5)  The  instructor  and  counselor  work  together  to  guide  the  student  toward 
realization  of  realistic  occupational  goals. 

Aircraft  production  skills 

Nine  students  failing  to  quali^  for  Aircraft  Mechanics  curriculum  by  test  score 
were  enrolled  in  Aircraft  Production  Skills  curriculum  in  February  1966,  instruc- 
tor Mr.  Pumphrey.  They  were  retested  during  the  first  week  of  May,  1966  ahd 
counseled  by  Mrs.  Jean  Gleis,  with  the  following  results : 


Counselor  and  instructor  recommendations 

N 

Percent 

Aptitude  test 
retesting* 
average 
battery  score 

Average 

gain 

(standard 

scores) 

Recommended  for  aircraft  mechanics  in  regular 
status 

2 

22 

96 

5 

Recommended  for  aircraft  mechanics  on  probation. . 

4 

45 

92 

3 

Uo\  recommended  to  continue 

3 

33 

87 

7 

Total 

9 

100 
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Correlation  between  the  original  aptitude  test  battery  scores  and  instructor 
ranking  in  class  achievement  for  Aircraft  Production  Skills  was  p.  91,  significant 
at  the  1%  level.  Over  80%  of  the  instructor’s  grade  was  predictable  by  test  score 
on  this  limited  sample  of  nine  students. 

Diaousaion. — ^There  appears  to  be  considerable  difFerence  in  the  gains  on  retest 
scores  between  those  recommended  for  regular  status,  for  probation  and  those 
not  recommended  in  the  areas  of  perception  of  detail,  visualization  and  vocabu- 
lary. While  the  latter  group  improved  in  knowledge  of  tools,  in  math  and  in 
facility  with  numbers,  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  other  areas  appeared  in  part 
to  mitigate  against  successful  training.  Each  of  the  students  was  offered  counsel 
by  Mrs.  Gleis.  Counselor’s  report : One  student  has  a history  of  freezing  on  math 
tests,  which  explained  his  trouble  with  the  retest  on  number.  One  student  (older) 
has  English  as  his  second  language.  He  was  counseled  toward  additional  reading 
skills,  but  is  working  fulltime — ^will  take  reading  courses  if  he  can  schedule  them 
within  the  six-hour  day.  One  student  has  a history  of  remedial  instruction  in 
reading.  His  comprehension  is  better  than  his  vocabulary  (plausible  in  that  his 
reasoning  is  high.) 

One  student  is  working  up  to  16  hours  a day  at  times,  and  8 hours  regularly. 
He  has  financial  responsibilities  which  preclude  his  taking  the  course  and  keeping 
his  health.  Student  was  referred  to  health  ofiSce  and  counseled  that  he  could  not 
work  such  hours  and  remain  in  school. 

Building  tradea 

Building  Construction  Techniques  curriculum  was  established  in  the  Fall  of 
1965.  Thirteen  students  whose  scores  on  the  aptitude  test  battery  were  below  the 
cut-off  score  for  regular  status  were  enrolled  in  the  course  in  February,  1966,  on 
probation.  The  class  was  retested  in  June  with  the  same  aptitude  test  battery, 
correlation  between  ori^nal  test  scores  and  teacher  ratings  of  performance  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  was  c^culated,  recommendations  of  the  instructor,  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, were  obtained  and  lAe  students  were  counseled  by  Mr.  Gilreath,  counselor 
jassigned  to  the  Building  Trades  Department.  The  following  results  were 
obtained: 


Counselor  and  instructor 
recommendations 

N 

Percent 

Aptitude  test 
results  of  retesting 
average  retest, 
total  battery  score 

Average  gain 
(standard 
score  points) 

Areas  of  greatest  gain 

Enter  regular  program  with  clear 
status. 

Enter  regular  program  on  probation.. 

3 

23 

77 

4 

Vocabulary. 

7 

54 

75 

3 

Math,  space  and 
perception. 

Total  counseled  in  regular  pro- 
gram. 

10 

77 

Total  not  recommended  to 
continue  in  regular  program. 

“^3 

~23~ 

73 

2 

Space  only.  No  gain 
in  vocabulary  or 
math. 

Entered  armed  services,  1 ; counseled  to  adult  school  for  basic  education,  1 ; 
and  counseled  to  adult  school  but  petitioning  to  re-enter  Building  Construction 
Techniques  class,  1. 

Diacuaaion. — Correlation  between  original  testing  on  total  battery  score  and 
class  rank  was  p = .73.  lids  correlati^on  was  significant  at  the  1%  level. 

The  figure  of  77%  recommended  to  continue  is  a gain  over  the  general  figure 
of  66%  for  such  classes  formed  in  the  Fall  of  1965.  The  figure  of  23%  recom- 
mended for  regular  status  is  slightly  below  the  33%%  overall  figure  formed 
in  the  Fall  1965  semester.  Minority  race  students  are  progressing  well. 

Recommendationa. — The  course  appears  to  be  helpful  to  students.  No  change 
in  the  policy  is  indicated.  A math  score  on  the  Skills  section  of  the  Cooperative 
Mathematics  Test  for  Grades  7,  8 and  9 below  11  (12th  percentile  for  Grade  9) 
is  contra  indicative  of  success  in  the  regular  program. 
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<!lothinff  manufacturer' a assistant 

Thirteen  students  whose  aptitude  test  scores  for  Fashion  Design  were  below 
the  cutting  score  were  enrolled  In  Clothing  Manufacturer’s  Assistant  cur- 
riculum In  February,  1966 — ^Mrs.  Biddle,  Instructor. 

These  students  were  retested  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  Nine  of  Uie 
students  had  Improved  their  scores  and  were  programmed  Into  the  Fallon 
Design  course  In  regular  status  for  the  next  semester.  Four  of  the  students 
were  accepted  on  probation.  All  of  these  students  improved  their  total  scores 
on  the  retest  and  all  of  the  students  received  individual  counseling  from  Mrs. 
Verna  DeLong,  counselor  assigned  to  the  Apparel  Department.  The  following 
results  were  obtained: 


Aptitude  tests,  results  of  retesting 

Counselor  and  Instructor  recommendations  Percent  Average  retest  Average  gaining  In 

(total  battery  standard  score 

score)  points  (toUl 

battery  score) 


Recommended  for  regular  status 9 70  ing  h 

Recommended  for  probation 4 30  159  l 


Total  recommended  for  fashion  design 13  lOO 


D^cussion.—The  curriculum  appears  to  be  successful  in  preparing  students 
for  Fashion  Design.  On  the  retest,  the  scores  on  the  Farnsworth  Color  Test  and 
the  Form  Board  appeared  to  differentiate  between  progress  made  by  the  two 
Farnsworth  error  score  of  37  and  an  age  above  33  appeared  to  be 
critical  for  progress  for  this  group. 


Drafting 

« ar^itectural  drafting  and  nine  mechanical  drafting  students  whose 

aptitude  t^  scores  were  below  'the  cutting  scores  were  enrolled  in  DrtLfting 
R^m  Assistant  curriculum  in  February  1966-^Mr.  WiUiam  Laird,  Instructor. 
These  students  were  retested  May  6,  1966  with  the  following  results: 


Counselor  and  Instructor 
recommendation^ 

N 

Percent 

Aptitude  test 
results 
of  retesting 
total  score, 
average  retest 

Average 
gain  in 
standard 
score 
points. 

Area  of  greatest  gain 

Architectural:  Recommended  for 
regular  status. 

7 

100 

122  M 

11 

Design  judgment  22  points. 
Space,  math  skills,  and 
vocabulary. 

Math  skills,  15  points. 

41/lechanical: 

Recommended  for  regular 
status. 

5 

55 

79  M 

10 

Recommended  to  continue  on 
probationary  status. 

4 

45 

74  L 

5 

Visualization  but  no  in- 
crease in  verbal  or  math 

Total  recommended  Into 

16 

100 

scores. 

regular  courses. 

! 


Ducusai(m.—The  greatest  gain  in  scores  of  the  Architectural  Drafting  students 
was  in  Design  Judgment.  The  greatest  differences  between  the  probationary 
students  and  those  recommended  for  regular  status  in  Mechanical  Drafting 
were  in  perception  of  detail,  13  points,  and  in  Math  Skills,  15  points.  Vocabulary 
4 pointa  and  Reasoning  4 points.  Some  additional  work  in  Speech  and  Vocabulary 
s^ms  indica^.  The  course  was  responsible  for  1(X)%  of  the  students  being 
admitt^  to  the  regular  Drafting  curriculum.  Ck>rrelation : Architectural  Draft- 
ing p.  36 ; Mechanical  Drafting  p.  46.  at 


I 

i 

I 

I 


'•’Hf  K'l'  yf'gailrV r 
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Eleotrioal  supplies  and  equipment  processing 
Sixteen  students  applying  for  Electrical  Construction  and  Maintenance  failed 
to  qualify  by  cutting  scores  on  the  aptitude  test  battery  and  were  enrolled  in 
Electrical  Supplies  and  Equipment  Proceeding  in  February  1966— instructor, 
Mr.  Brush.  These  students  were  retested  and  counseled  by  Mrs.  Lois  Milby, 
counselor  for  the  Electrical  Department,  during  the  first  week  of  May,  19^, 
with  the  following  results : 


Counselor  and  Instructor  recommendation 

N 

Percent 

Aptitude  test  re- 
sults of  retesting 
average  retest 
(totaf  battery 
score) 

Average  gain 
(standard 
scores) 

Recommended  for  enrollment  in  regular  program: 

Clear  status 

5 

31 

81  M 

5 

Probationary  status 

6 

38 

Total 

11 

69 

76  L 

4 

Not  recommended: 

Referred  to  adult  school  for  remedial  work’-to  retest  the 

following  semester 

4 

25 

72  L 

3 

Went  to  armed  services 

1 

6 

Total  students  in  class 

16 

Discussion. — ^There  appear  to  be  some  differences  In  the  retest  scores  differen- 
tiating between  those  recommended  to  continue  and  those  not  so  recommended. 
These  scores  are  on  tests  of  perception  of  detail,  knowledge  of  tools,  vocabulary 
and  solving  of  arithmetic  problems.  The  totfd  of  69%  recommended  to  continue 
into  the  regular  program  is  consistent  with  the  figure  of  66%  generally  recom- 
mended to  continue  into  the  regular  program  during  the  previous  semester.  Of 
this  group  31%  were  recommended  to  continue  in  dear  status.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  33%%  figure  so  recommended  in  the  previous  semester.  It  appears  that 
the  course  is  iiseful  in  preparing  those  students  who  are  unable  to  enter  the  cur- 
riculum without  remedal  training  fmr  entry  into  the  Electrical  Construction  and 
Maintenance  curricnlum.  Two  students  unable  to  enter  the  regular  program  were 
placed  in  industry  in  low-level  Jobs. 

Electronic  assistant 

Fourteen  students  scoring  below  the  aptitude  cut-off  score  for  Electronic  Tech- 
nician were  enrolled  in  the  Electronic  Assistant  curriculum  in  February  1966. 
These  students  were  retested  and  counseled  by  Mrs.  Milby,  counselor  for  the 
Electronics  Department,  during  the  second  week  of  May  1966,  with  the  following 
results: 


Aptitude  tests  retesting 


Counselor  and  Instructor  recommendation 

N 

Percent 

Average  retest 
(total  battery  score) 

Average  gain 
(standard 
scores) 

Recommended  for  electronic  technicien: 

Regular  status 

6 

43 

82 

M 

12 

Probationary  status 

7 

SO 

73 

L 

5 

Total 

...  13 

93 

Not  recommended: 

Dropped— no  progress 

1 

7 

64 

BC 

4 

Total 

Discussion. — ^The  greatest  difference  in  gains  on  individual  test  factors  between 
those  reconunended  for  clear  status  and  those  recommended  for  probation  and 
the  one  student  dropping  due  to  lack  of  progress  were  in  visualization,  mathe- 
matics (shop  math  and  algebra) , and  vocabulary  and  fluency. 
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It  appears  that  the  curriculum  is  advantageous  to  the  students,  enabling  them 
to  reach  entry  into  Electronic  Technician  training  through  this  avenue  of  prep- 
aration. The  per  cent  recommended  for  continuance  is  exceedingly  high.  The  per 
cent  recommended  for  continuance  in  regular  status  increased  in  this  semester. 

Nursing  home  assistant 

Entry  into  the  Licensed  Vocational  Nursing  program  has  been  set  at  a cutting 
point  of  11.5  grade  placement  on  the  vocabulary  section  of  the  California  Achieve- 
ment Test.  Eieven  students  failing  that  level  but  scoring  at  10th  grade  or  better 
on  the  vocabulary  section,  were  enrolled  in  the  Home  Nursing  Assistant  cur- 
riculum in  February,  1966.  These  students  were  retested  in  June  1966  and 
counseled  by  Mrs.  DeLong,  counselor  for  the  Nur.sing  Department,  with  the 
following  results : 


Counselor  and  instructor  N Percent 

recommendation 


Average  sain  in  Average  gain  in  Gain  in  reason- 
vocabulary  comprehension  ing  scores 
score  score  (progressive 

(Cal.  Ach.)  (Cal.  Ach.)  matrices) 


Recommended  for  LVN: 

Clear  status 1 9 

Probationary  status 1 9 


Total 2 18 

Recommended  to  hospital  for  nursing  aide.  1 9 

Recommended  for  retesting  to  another 
area;  no  potential  for  nursing  in  the 
judgment  of  the  nursing  department 8 73 


The  course  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  leading  to  LVN  train- 
ing— there  is  little  improvement  in  vocabulary  skills  required  for  the  State  Board 
licensing  examination  in  LVN.  Of  the  eight  who  did  not  qualify  for  entry  into 
the  regular  class,  follow-up  showed:  5 working  (1 — medical  assistance  in  Job 
Corp,  1 — ^medical  laboratory,  1 — hospital,  1 — convalescent  home,  1 — sanitorium). 
Three  students  had  moved. 


Selection  and  Guidance  op  Vocational  Students  at 
Los  Angeles  Tbade-Technical  (College 

(By  Margaret  L.  Crawford,  Ed.  D.,  Mar.  13, 1965) 

Present  day  research  points  to  the  multi-factor  nature  of  intelligence.  In  1950 
Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  began  a testing  and  guidance  program 
based  upon  the  approach  that  man  possesses  many  different  kinds  of  intelli- 
gences and  that  these  intelligences  are  identifiable  and  measurable  by  stand- 
ardized tests  of  relatively  “pure”  abilities.  Using  job  analysis,  the  necessary 
intelligence  factors  for  success  in  specific  occupations  are  determined.  Aptitude 
tests  measuring  these  specific  factors  are  combined  then  into  aptitude  test  bat- 
teries to  assess  an  individual’s  potentional  for  specific  occupations. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  has 
develop^  and  validated  such  aptitude  test  batteries  for  some  fifty-five  trade  and 
technical  curricula.  Testing  over  8,000  applicants  annually,  norms  are  now  of 
considerable  size.  The  test  batteries  are  derived  from  a core  of  twenty-one  sepa- 
rate tests  measuring  various  factors.  Batteries  are  constantly  subject  to  check, 
revision  and  improvement. 

As  an  example  of  the  program,  let  us  take  the  development  of  the  aptitude 
test  battery  used  for  the  selection  of  Electronic  Technicians.  Job  analysis  re- 
vealed tiiat  the  technician  inspects  and  fits  parts,  makes  calculations,  reads 
prints  and  schematics,  trouble  shoots  and  works  with  others  on  a team. 

A check  on  the  psychological  factors  involved  in  successful  performance  re- 
vealed that  measurement  of  verbal  ability,  space  visualization,  numerical  fa- 
cility, reasoning,  dexterity  and  certain  personality  traits  might  be  indicated.  An 
experimental  battery  was  administered  to  incoming  trainees.  Such  a battery 
will  contain  more  tests  than  the  final  battery  developed  from  it. 
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period,  instructor  ratings  of  student  perfonn- 
for  thP  ®o"®lfted  with  aptitude  test  scores.  The  factors  chosen 

teldSp  2S?La  i«^*iT®^®  ^°®®  the  greatest  relationship  with  the 

teacher  ratings  and  the  least  correlation  with  each  other.  Beta  weishts  aro 

‘*^®  ?®?“‘?®  ® conversion  table  c®£  aU 

K®®^®  standard  weighted  scores  is  developed.  A percentil^able 
ra£f  battery  scores  of  the  experimental  groups,  and 

inf  oo’  and  low  are  determined  from  above  the  66th,  I^tween 

islie  ^q?d?>^rnpnVfi“^TT^^^  pevcentlle  respectively.  The  cutting  score 

® U®^ng  tile  scores  of  fifty-flve  students,  the  following  fac- 
tors were  selected  for  the  final  battery : ionowing  rac 

Associates,  Mechanical  Aptitudes  Shop  Arithmetic rti,  40 

^P«‘«de  Survey,  Parc  6 Spatial  Visualization tm,  .43 

Progressive  Matrices  (Non-speeded  and  non-verbal  reasoning).  Vbii  43 

Primary  Mental  Abilities  Word  Fluency Tbli  Js 

®d“;?istered  to  beginning  students  and  requiring 
R ft?  hpf™  ‘o  »»ave  the  correlation  Multiple 

tte  total  battery  scores  and  performance  ratings  of  class  achieve- 
me^  as  determined  by  grades  at  course  completion.  acnieve- 

i»iJ*^««?®^®®^^®®  process  used  involves  both  the  testing  program  and  an  applicant- 

1®“®'  ®«®*»  factor  as  health,  airwork 
fOT  tiaining  general,  those  applicants  areiccepted 

fl?  ® battery  score  equivalent  to  a total  battery  score 

at  the  33rd  percentile  or  above  based  on  norms  developed  on  the  exnerimentai 

counselhfg  ^i??h  scoring  below  this  cutting  point  are  referred  for  further 

counseling.  Such  applicants  are  encouraged  to  investigate  other  offerings  of  the 
^llege  more  consistent  with  their  abilities.  Some  may  be  counseled  toward  adult 
^ucation  classes  to  improve  basic  skills  and  then  return  for  retesting  at  a later 
date.  Each  i)e^on  tested  receives  the  benefit  of  an  individual  review  of  his  test 

«»®  eounselo?  and  an  instr^^^^^^^ 

th^urricula  for  which  the  applicant  has  tested.  teacnmg  m 

iio'k  a^  guidance  program  at  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College 

has  been  suwessful.  Teachers  feel  that  they  are  getting  “better”  students  • thev 

^®  students  (the  files  are  open  to  them  while 

’,^®^  ®'®  ^®^®'  ®1®®®  interruptions;  dropouts  have 
debased  materially  and  criticism  of  discrimination  is  practically  non-existent 
service  is  available  to  those  who  have  chosen  an  occupation,  to 
pt  discovered  their  vocational  interests  and  to  toose  who 
find  it  necessary  to  retrain  for  another  occupation. 

^ Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  method  is  valid  for  selecting  voca- 
tional students.  Cross-validation  studies  reveal  that  similar  intelligence  factors 

whno  ^®  ®“®®®f  courses  offered  at  other  institutions.  How- 

individual  tests  are  useful  from  school  to  school  the 
weighted  total  battery  score  will  be  useful  only  in  the  institution  where  the 
regression  equation  data  are  obtained  due  to  variability  in  criteria. 

I would  like  to  review  with  you  the  application  of  trait-and-factor  theory 

tert  batteries  at  Los 

As  you  will  recall,  this  approach  is  based  on  the  work  of  many  noted  re- 

^int  of  view  was  Spearman’s  hypothesis  of  the  central 
6 or  general  factor  (a  central  core  of  knowing  and  seeing)  plus  an  X number  of 

Thordike,  who  postulated  three  intelligences— 
and  social— and  the  work  on  factored  mental  abilities  by 
^urstone.  Dr.  Malcolm  MacLean  in  his  article  “Intelligences,  Not  Intelligence-- 

^®  ^®®“®  Education,  points  out 

of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  “Assessment  of  Men”  cor- 
relates the  teriu  mtelligence  with  the  effectiveness  of  any  system  of  mental 

would  then  designate  the  nature  or  purpose  of  each 
n^^^®  ®y®*'®“  appropriate  adjective  such  as  aestiietic  intelligence, 
fnflfii  ^“‘®^V,e®uc®.  Mientific  intelligence,  administrative  intelligence,  mechanical 
fSSl5n“n  ’ ^®P  by  a suitable  tem  each  separate 
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Dr.  MacLean  has  made  a plea  here  that  counselors  working  with  the  concept 
Of  *^many  kinds  of  intelligences  each  supported  by  multiform  clusters  of  sup- 
porting abilities,  interests,  attitudes  and  value  systems”,  will  focus  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  need  for  the  highest  development  of  every  kind  of  talent  among 
the  people  of  a democracy  to  give  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  fullest  service  to  the  community  and  that  in  so  doing  we  will 
cease  to  try  to  compare  things  that  have  no  rational  basis  for  comparison.  As 
MacLean  points  out,  we  can  compare  one  surgeon  with  another,  one  machinist 
with  another,  but  we  have  no  basis  of  comparison  in  saying  that  the  surgeon  is 
better  than  the  artist,  is  better  than  the  machinist,  ad  infinitum.  And  to  Quote  him 
further,  **No  man,  though  he  wears  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  a Sigma  Xi  key,  is 
an  expert  in  all  things.”  But  we  tend  to  think  in  these  directions,  so  let  us  not  be 
guilty  of  talking  in  terms  of  the  ^^academic  mind”  or  the  ^handed  individual”, 
but  ”let  us  assess  all  of  the  abilities,  interests  and  potentials  of  the  individual  that 
we  can  possibly  measure,  going  into  finer  and  finer  differentiation  in  order  to  do 
a better  job  of  synthesizing  and  integrating  these  measurements  into  a judgment 
to  assist  us  in  assessing  and  in  helping  other  human  beings.” 

On  the  overhead  projector  I have  examples  of  some  aptitude  test  batteries  used 
at  L.  A.  Trade-Technical  College  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  trainees  for  some 
fourteen  different  curricula.  The  criteria  used  were  instructor  grades.  Biserial 
correlation  coefficients  were  the  coefficients  usually  computed.  We  now  have 
available  a program  on  the  1620  computer  which  gives  us  the  correlations  and 
intercorrelations  we  need,  using  up  to  25  variables.  (See  batteries  on  following 
pages.) 

SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  APTITUDE  TESTS  AND  INSTRUCTOR  GRADES 


Test 


Correlations 
M <r 


Aircraft  mechanic  (N— 119): 

Primary  mental  abilities: 

Verbal 

Space 

Reasoning 

Word  fluency 

Progressive  matrices 

SRA  mechanical  aptitudes:  Shop  arithmetic 

Gullford-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey: 

PartS—Spatlal  visualization 

Part)-  wiechanical knowledge 

Guilford-Zim merman  temperr^ment  survey  M factor 

Battery  used: 

Progressive  matrices 

SRA  shop  arithmetic 

G-Z  spatial  visualization 

G-Z  mechanical  knowledge 

PMA  verbal 

Validity  check: 

N-124 aircraft  powerplant  mechanic.... 

N»  119  aircraft  airframe  mechanic 

Auto  mechanic  (N=201):  > 

Army  general  classification  test: 

Arithmetic 

Blocks 

Guilford-ZImmerman  aptitude  survey: 

Part  4— Perceptual  speed 

Part  7— Mechanical  knowledge 

Validity  check,  N=201 

Other  significant  tests: 

Industrial  psychology  memory 

AGCT  verbal- 

G-Z  Part  5,  spatial  orientation 

Body  and  fender  repair  (N=^115):^ 

Dexterity— Coordination  of  both  hands 

Gullford-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey: 

Part  4— Perceptual  speed 

Part  7— Mechanical  knowledge 

SRA  mechanical  aptitudes:  Shop  arithmetic 

Army  general  classification  test:  Blocks 

Minnesota  revised  paper  form  board 

Validity  check,  N=ll5 

Chef  training  (N  ==113): 

Army  general  classification  test: 

Arithmetic 

Blocks 

Gullford-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey:  Part  4— Perceptual  speed 

Gullford-Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey:  F factor 

Correlation,  total  battery,  R .65 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabl^  p.  837. 


to.  19 
2.29 
2.29 
t.21 
2.38 
2.26 

2.38 

2.34 

2.28 


2.53 

2. 58 

32.0 

8.25 

2.36 

30.0 

7.13 

2.40 

38.4 

8.98 

2.24 

34.5 

8.38 

2.20 

2.46 

32.6 

10.97 

2. 19 

25.1 

7. 51 

2.23 

17.1 

9.18 

2.22 

2.33 

28.1 

7.90 

2.59 

25.1 

8.20 

2.57 

32.8 

14.0 

2.37 

16.8 

5.32 

2.21 

1 

1 


o 

ERIC 
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SIGNIFICANT  CORRELATIONS  APTITUDE  TESTS  AND  INSTRUCTOR  GRADES— Continutd 


TmI 


CornlaUoiu 


M » rt<« 


Cosmtloloiy  (N»80): 

OMltrny— Autmbly  of  inuril  obitcts 

GuUfofd'llfflmorman  aptttuda  aorvay:  F^rt  4— PaicaptuA  ipa^. 

Proirasalwf  malricta 

Army  ftnaral  elasalflcatlon  laal:  Blocks 

Industrial  psyeholoty— Factorad  apUkidt  sarlas.'  Matnory 

FarnsworUi’MunsairiOO  hua  iMt  of  color  vNlofl  * (arror  scora)... 
Validity  chack 


>0.37 

.39 

.31 

.52 

.25 

-.48 

'.55 


EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 


Cosmatoloiy  (N-S7,  R .74): 

Pn^rasslva  matricas 

Gravaa  daslan  judimont 

Farnsworth-Munsall  100>hua  fast  of  color  vision  (arror  scora).. 
Primary  mantel  sbllHIaa: 

Varbal 

Space 

Raasonini 

Number 

Word  fluency 

Gulllord'ZImmarman  temparamant  survey: 

G— drive 

P— Personal  ralatlona 

Oaaterlty— Preferred  hand 

Validity  chick.  N-I63.  r.  45 

Etectronks  tachniclan  (N-55):  tSIinlflcant  taste: 

SCAT  quantitative 

Proirassiva  matrices 

Guliford-ZImmarman  aptitude  survey,  part  6: 

Spatial  visualixatlon 

SRAshop  arithmetic 

PMA  reasoning 

PMA  word  fluency 

Battery:  Matrices  Q-Z  6,  ihop  arithmatic,  word  fluancy 

Corralation,  total  oatlary,  R .68 

Fashion  dnlgn: 

Gullford^lmmarman  aptltuda  survay: 

Part  4— Parcaptual  speed 

Part  5— Spatial  oriantalion 

Ravisad  Minnasote  pepar  form  board 

Graves  daslan  judgment 

Farnsworth-Muns^l  100-hue  test  of  color  vision 

Varnum  salMliva  art  aptltuda: 

Tone  (color  value  parcaption) 

Proportion 

Viildily  Check,  r,  .53,  N-113 

MKhine  shop  (N -378): 

Guillord-Zimmarman  Aptltuda  Survey; 

Part  4— Parcaptual  spaed 

Part  7— MKhanicai  knowledge 

Daxtarity; 

Pralarrad  hand 

Assembly  of  small  objaets 

Army  ganaraf  classirieation  test: 

Vocabulary 

Arithmetic 

Blocks 

Validity  chack  No.  2 

Machine  shop  (n -69): 

Guillord-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey; 

Part  4— Parcaptual  speed 

Part  7— Mechanical  knowledge 

Daxtarity— Pralarrad  hand 

Army  ganarai  classificalion  test: 

Arithmetic 

Blocks 

Guillord-Zimmarman  temperament  survay: 

A~Ascandanea 

0— Objectivity 

E— Emotional  stability 

Battery: 

Parcvsptuai  spaed 

MKhanicai  knowiadga 

AGCT  arithmatic 

Temperament  E;  dexterity  pralarrad  hand 

Correlation,  total  battery,  R .75 

Sh  footnotn  at  end  of  table,  p.  337. 


43.1 

7.7 

0.31 

52.3 

14.3 

.22 

32.2 

24.8 

-.29 

33.7 

8.0 

.47 

17.8 

10.7 

.27 

14.4 

5.5 

.29 

21.4 

9.4 

.45 

48.0 

14.6 

.34 

17.8 

5.7 

.48 

15.9 

5.9 

.33 

63.5 

5.6 

.36 

29.2 

8.99 

*.25 

43.4 

7.45 

S.43 

26.1 

10.74 

2. 35 

10.6 

2.89 

>.33 

13.8 

5.12 

1.28 

43.0 

11.03 

>.38 

40.0 

9.65 

2.20 

33.2 

9.40 

2.40 

62.1 

6.24 

>.17 

30.7 

5. 16 

1.14 

25.7 

7.41 

1 .12 

32.1 

9.82 

>.24 

29.9 

5.95 

>.22 

41.7 

11.44 

* .24 

31.9 

8.69 

>.56 

62.1 

5.65 

.11 

32.6 

6.36 

>.38 

>.355 

5.33 

».41 

19.4  4.91  :.42 
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EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP— ConliniMd 


Tfst 


CorratatioM 

M • 


Mechanical  drafting (N  =66): 

Guilford-Zimmerman  Aptitude  Survey:  Part  6— Form  A 

Progrtssivt  matricas 

Factorad  aptitude  series,  mamory 

Cooparativa  mathamatics,  skills 

Correlation,  total  battery,  R .48  * 

°*Guilfordi'immannan  aptitude  survey:  Part  4— Perceptual  speed. 

Dexterity— Coordination  of  both  hands 

Revised  Minnesota  paper  form  board. 


27.8 

48.2 

37-9 


13.76 

5.33 

9.43 


>0.29 

>.29 

>.24 


Industrial  psycholqiy— Factored  aptitude  series— Blocks. 
ValidiW  check,  ri  .u,  N> 

Radio  and  television  service: 


N-155. 


Guilford-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey: 

Part  4— Perceptual  speed 

Part  6— Spatial  visualization 

Part  7— Machanical  knowledge — 

SRA  mechanical  aptitudes— Shop  arithmetic. 
Industrial  psy  ' 


Factored  aptitude  survey- Memory 

Validity  check,  bh  .40,  N-GZ 

Technical  illustration  (N»252) 


Progressive  matrices 

Graves  design  judgment 

Revised  Minnesota  paper  form  board 

Guilford-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey: 

Part  5— Spatial  orientation 

Part  6— Spatial  visualization — 

Guilford-Zimmerman  Temperamant  Survey:  T Factor 

Primary  Mental  Abilities:  Reasoning  and  Space 

Validity  Check,  bu  .46 

Vocational  nursing  (N =58):  > 

California  achievement  test:  Form  W— Total  reading. 

Progressive  matrices.  -i-.--:----,; .••■.vv — 

Guilford-Zimmerman  temperament  survey:  G factor— General  activity.... 
Correlation,  total  battery,  R .58  >. 


78.1 

17.80 

t.43 

36.1 

8.50 

>.28 

.... 

18.4 

3.50 

>.48 

i Level  of  significance,  5 percent 

> Level  of  significance,  1 percent 

> Correlations  adjusted  for  restriction  of  range  on  N =2052. 

« Correlations  corrected  for  restriction  of  range  on  N =957. 

> Color  test  is  used  as  a separate  cutoff  score  and  is  not  included  m the  total  battery  score. 

'Corrected  for  restriction  of  range,  N=621.  . r 

'Cutoff  of  11.5  grade  placement  in  vocabulaiy  used  to  refer  to  remedial  English. 


In  general,  we  find  that  we  are  able  to  do  better  job  in  predicting  areas 
requiring  mechanical  intelligence.  We  have  had  trouble  in  predicting  successful 
ward  performance  among  vocational  nurses.  We  have  had  trouble  using  the 
speeded  PMA  with  some  of  our  people  of  limited  verbal  backgrounds,  and  in 
some  areas  such  as  Commercial  Art,  where  a certain  level  of  achievement  is  re- 
quired, we  have  been  unable  to  use  a standardized  test  of  art  achievement  and 
are  developing  and  standardizing  our  own  test  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  cross-validated  our  aircraft  mechanic  battery  using  scores  of  appren- 
tice trainees  from  Lockheed  and  Oonvair,  students  from  Chafley  College,  Mt. 
San  Antonio  College,  O’Connell  Trade-Technical  Institute,  Oakland  City  College, 
Laney  Campus,  San  Jose  High  School,  San  Jose  Junior  College  and  San  Jose 
State  College,  Reedley  and  San  Diego  Colleges.  In  general,  we  have  found  similar 
factors  to  be  predictive:  reasoning,  spatial  visualization,  mathwnatics  achieve- 
ment, perceptual  spe^,  etc.  The  weighting  of  the  factors  in  a battery,  of  course, 
will  vary  due  to  the  variability  of  the  criteria.  We  have  attempted  some  work  in 
objective  performance  testing  in  this  area  but  it  is  slow  and  expensive  work. 

We  have  cross-validated  the  Cosmetology  battery  with  trainees  at  Riverside 
College;  again,  similar  factors  of  intelligence  were  found  to  be  predictive  of 
success. 

We  feel  uneasy  about  the  Inclusion  of  personality  factors  in  the  batteries. 
Our  cross-validities  have  shown  great  variability  in  predicators  and  in  that 
the  low  intercorrelations  found  between  ability  and  personality  scores  may  re- 
sult in  heavy  weightings  of  the  personality  variables  in  a battery,  a word  of 
caution  is  due. 

The  need  to  assist  our  students  to  make  wise  vocational  choices  has  been 
complicated  by  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  young  people  knocking  on  our 
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college  doors  and  the  need  to  train  our  people  for  more  highly  skilled  technical 
fields  in  the  face  of  automatiou*euused  change.  We  offer  the  thesis  that  tho 
multifactor  approach  to  the  construction  of  optitude  test  batteries  designed  to 
predict  successful  trainability  in  spedflc  fields  is  an  economical  and  Justifiable 
approach  to  at  least  one  answer  to  a big  problem — the  identification  of  potentially 
satisfying  life  work  within  the  capability  limits  of  the  human  being  w*e  are  trying 
to  help. 


Dr.  Crawford.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  some  of  the  innovative  prognims  which  have  been  devel- 
oped here  at  Los  Angeles  Tnide  Technical  College,  particularly  in 
the  ai-eas  of  guidance  and  counseling  and  curricula  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

We  do  a little  different  type  of  counseling  here  at  this  college  than 
perhaps  is  generally  done. 

Where  a scholastic  achievement  test  combined  with  g^e  point 
average  from  high  school  is  probably  one  of  the  best  indicators  for 
success  in  academic  work  in  a college,  we  have  found  from  our  experi- 
ence this  is  not  true  insofar  as  vocational  education  is  concerned. 

Some  15  years  ago  we  started  development  of  aptitude  test  batteries 
tailoHMl  to  predict  success  in  siiecific  fimds.  We  now  have  them  in  some 
60  different  occupations,  including  business  education. 

Wo  have  a staff  of  12  coimselors.  We  serve  4,500  day  students  and 
a total  enrollment  day  and  evening  of  15,000. 

We  have  found  that  vocational  teachers  with  adequate  training 
make  excellent  vocational  counselors. 

The  staff  we  have,  with  the  exertion  of  one  lady  who  is  a regis- 
tered philologist  in  the  State  of  California,  all  came  to  us  as  voca- 
tional tochers. 

Many  of  our  vocational  teachers  who  have  become  vocational  coun- 
selors have  obtained  their  degrees,  some  of  them  have  gone  on  to 
obtain  the  master’s  deg^  and  some  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pupil  personnel  credential — others  are  preparing  themselves  for  these 
degrees  and  credentials. 

We  fml  that  a vocational  teacher  can  better  counsel  in  his  own  trade 
or  technical  area  and  we  a^m  this  person  to  that  department. 

For  example,  the  lady  who  handles  our  rehabilitation  program  is  a 
former  BN.  She  has  taught  our  LVN  program,  and  she  is  one  of  our 
mainstays  in  the  counseling  department. 

One  of  our  counselors  was  a vocational  teacher  in  auto  body  and 
fender.  He  was  supervisor  of  Muller  Bros.  Body  & Fender  Shop  in 
Los  Angeles  for  many  years. 

Our  counselors  are  well  qualified  Os  counselors  through  training 
and,  in  that  they  have  been  vocational  instructor,  they  are  especially 
qualified  as  vocational  counselors  through  experience. 

Our  plan  to  ossim  a counselor  to  the  trade  area  in  which  he  is  a 
specialist  accomplishes  two  things:  it  gives  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  accurate  guidance  information  and  it  also  establishes  rapport 
between  the  guidance  office  and  the  faculty. 

Our  plans  for  articulation  with  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
have  been  most  successful.  We  have  two  counselors  aligned  the  spe- 
cific duties  of  coUege  tours  for  these  students  and  school  visitations 
using  an  audiovisual  approach — a program  of  colored  slide®  combined 
with  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  vocational  opportunities. 


mm 
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Students  from  our  college  often  go  on  these  visitations.  They  seem 
to  rolate  well  to  the  younger  students  in  the  jimior  and  senior  Idgh 
schools. 

We  also  bring  these  young  students  into  our  college  on  the  guided 
tours. 

We  had  1^00  high  school  graduating  seniors  enroll  in  our  college 
last  semester.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  number  of  these 
students  attending  our  college.  It  really  works. 

We  could  improve  this  aiticulation  by  the  use  of  video  tapes  show- 
mg  occupations  available  in  industrv  and  relating  those  to  the  troin- 
hig  given  in  our  college.  We  would  like  to  work  with  the  Industry 
Education  Council  on  this  plan.  We  have  close  contact  now  with  the 
Industry  Education  Council,  and  feel  that  they  could  be  of  great 
help  in  providing  the  industrial  background  for  these  video-taped 


sequences. 

We  plan  to  take  these  tapes  into  the  school,  use  them  for  small  group 
discussion  and  obtain  feedback  from  the  students  on  the  program. 
We  feelibhis  would  improve  articulation  and  enrollment.  This  plan 
would  require  i^ded  moneys. 

Our  coiuiseling  program  provides  continuous  testing.  Applicants 
are  interviewed  within  2 days  after  testing.  Their  ^res  are  inter- 
preted during  an  interview  with  the  counselor  and  with  an  instructor 
from  the  field  of  instruction  in  which  the  student  has  shown  interest. 

Our  aptitude  test  batteries  are  composed  of  standardized  tests.  The 
test  factors  are  those  that  have  been  found  predictive  of  successful 
training.  For  example,  in  oli'set  pross  where  one  must  match  inks,  fine 
color  discrimination  is  needed.  We  use  the  Famsworth-Munsell  color 
test — we  also  use  tliis  test  for  selection  of  fashion  design  trainees 
where  the  student  must  match  fabrics. 

Aptitude  test  batteries  for  vocational  fields  require  measures  of 
specific  traits  and  factors  that  relate  to  the  occupations  and  not  just 
measures  of  verbal  mid  mathematical  ability  usually  used  for  predic- 
tion of  academic  achievement  in  colleges. 

We  approach  the  problem  through  job  analysis.  Then  we  administer 
factored  tests  representative  of  the  abilities  necessoiy  to  do  the  job. 
We  con-elate  ratings  of  performance  with  test  scores,  choosing  those 
factors  most  predictive  of  successful  training.  These  are  combined  into 
a test  battery  for  predictive  purposes  and  used  in  student  selection. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  program  we  have  the  interview,  after 
which  the  student  either  is  tauen  into  cla^  immediately — ^this  is  im- 
portant because  the  longer  you  wait  the  more  loss  you  have — or  if  he 
has  not  qualified,  he  goes  into  our  new  programs,  which  I want  to  talk 
with  you  about. 

The  assistant  programs  are  innovative  programs  designed  to  assist 
disadvantaged  students. 

^ About  2 years  ago  Mr.^  Wilber,  who  is  the  president  of  our  college, 
instituted  basic  (^upational  training  combmed  with  remedial  in- 
struction in  English  and  arithmetic  for  those  applicants  who  had  an 
interest  in  trade  and  technical  training  but  lackea  the  measured  abili- 
ties to  succeed. 

The  program  started  2 years  ago.  About  one-third  of  our  applicants 
did  not  qualify  for  the  regular  programs.  We  knew  that  the  numbers 
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of  people  ill  this  lower  group  were  going  to  become  larger.  These  were 
the  people  for  whom  the  assistant  program  was  develop^. 

Mr.  Wilber  decided  to  set  up  training  programs  at  the  college  which 
would  capitalize  on  the  motivation  of  these  people,  develop  some  skills 
which  would  lead  into  low-level  jobs  in  industry,  give  them  Mine 
realistic  assessment  of  their  abilities  and,  hopefully,  increase  the  skills 
and  understandings  of  some  of  them  m that  they  could  profit  from 
training  in  the  regular  trade  and  technical  training  programs. 

The  program  started  in  the  fall  of  1965  with  two  departments,  voca- 
tional nursing  and  art.  Teachers  were  carefullv  chosen  to  handle  t^s 
proOTfim.  They  were  persons  judged  to  be  excellent  teachers  ^d  dedi- 
cated  to  student  welfare.  We  now  have  10  departments  using  these 

assistant  programs.  . ... 

Our  counsdors  work  closely  with  the  instructors  of  these  assistant 
classes.  Information  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  appli- 
cants are  given  to  the  instructors.  The  same  counselor  works  with  the 
same  instructor  and  students  all  the  way  through  the  semester. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  these  students  are  retested.  Those  who 
qualify  by  retest  or  by  instructor  recommendation  are  channeled  into 
the  regular  programs.  This  gives  them  five  semesters  of  training.  We 
have  mund,  over  a period  of  time,  that  approximately  one-third^  of 
the  students  in  the  assistant  programs  are  able  to  qualify  by  retesting 
at  the  end  of  one  semester’s  work  and  another  third  are  recommended 
for  continuance— on  probation— by  the  instructor.  Of  the  students 
entering  the  regular  programs  in  this  manner,  about  one-half  are 
successiul  and  able  to  continue  in  the  regular  programs.  Those  who  do 
not  succeed,  and  the  one-third  who  do  not  qualify  for  entrance  into 
the  regular  programs  after  one  semester’s  work  in  the  assistant  pro- 
grams, are  either  sent  to  the  placement  office  for  low-level  entry  jobs 
m industry,  recounseled  to  other  goals,  or  referred  to  other  agencies 
for  additional  remedial  training.  The  door  is  always  open  for  them  to 

return  and  qualify.  . i i i.  • i. 

The  point  is  to  take  all  these  people  into  a lower  level  entry  ]ob  or 
direct  them  for  further  counseling,  if  this  is  what  they  want.  We  work 
through  our  placement  office  ana  our  counseling  office  with  these 
pe^. 

e programs  have  been  successful  because  these  people  are  highly 
motivated.  Motivation  is  the  key.  These  pe^le  feel  they  are  getting 
a chance  to  learn  what  they  want  to  learn.  We  have  less  dropouts  in 
these  programs  than  any  other  program  in  the  school. 

A youngster  who  has  failed  English  or  math  all  the  way  through 
school  may  succeed  in  remedial  programs  if  the  English  and  math  are 
related  in  meaningful  ways  to  the  skills  program  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. He  becomes  motivated  toward  learning  when  he  finds  a rearon 
and  a need  for  the  basic  tools  of  English  and  math. 

The  students  in  the  assistant  programs  get  an  opportunity  to  rcJ^l* 
istically  assess  their  abilities  in  terms  of  the  actual  demands  of  an 
occupation.  This  leads  to  redirection  of  their  interests  and  goals  in 
some  cases. 

To  recap  the  assistant  programs  in  operation  at  our  college,  let  me 
use  some  transparencies  on  the  overhead  projector. 

The  rationale  of  our  student  selection  program  is  trait-and-factor 
theory.  Instead  of  using  scholastic  achievement  tests,  intelligence  tests. 
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and  high  school  grades,  we  use  aptitude  tests  batteries  specifically 
tailorecf  to  predict  success  in  some  60  different  trade  and 
areas.  This  is  based  on  the  theory  that  man  possesses  many  different 
kinds  of  intelligences,  plural,  and  that  these  are  related  to  occupational 
success.  Among  these  intelligences  are  academic,  artistic,  musical, 
clerical,  mechanical,  and  social  intelligences.  In  our  school  mechanical 
intelligence  is  probably  most  widely  applicable  to  job  success.  . 

Omftting  such  other  intelligences  as  clerical  and  artistic  which  apply 
to  some  of  our  curricula,  let  us  take  a look  at  the  factors  which  compose 

mechanical  intelligence.  , . . • i j j * 

We  know  from  research  that  it  is  going  to  include  dexterity,  abiMy 
to  visualize^  to  reason,  and  to  handle  certain  levels  of  math  and  verbal 

undei^staiiding.  development  of  our  aptitude  test  batteries  for 

each  specific  trade,  technical  and  business  area  is  a job  analysis  ot  the 
occupation.  We  are  assisted  in  this  by  the  instructors  in  the  department 
concenied.  We  are  concerned  with  those  abilities  that  are  I’equired  tor 

Let  us  take  a look  at  the  development  of  the  aptitude  test  battery 
for  electronics.  In  the  job  analysis  the  instructors  told  us  that  the  suc- 
cessful student  must  be  able  to  inspect  and  fit  parts,  to  read  blueprints, 
to  make  calculations,  to  visualize  and  troubleshoot  a circuit,  to  work 
with  small  parts,  and  to  write  reports.  - * i 

losing  this  intormation,  we  chose  an  experimental  batteiy  ot  stana- 
ardized  tests  whicli  we  thought  would  measure  the  psycholomcal  tac- 
tors  involved  in  tliese  jobs  and  which  would  predict  successful  train- 
ing in  this  field.  X • X xl,* 

80,  what  we  are  after  here  is  which  tests  we  can  put  into  this  pro- 
gram that  will  help  us  say  to  the  student,  *‘You  could  be  a success  in 

this  training  field.”  , . , . x x » *• 

We  found  in  correlating  the  test  results  with  instructors  ratings 
of  performance  that  a battery  compos^  of  the  arithmetic  section  of  the 
SRx\  mechanical  aptitudes,  the  spatial  visualization  test,^  form  13j  01 
the  Guilford-Zimmerman  aptitude  survey;  the  progressive  matrices 
and  the  word  fluency  of  the  primary  mental  abilities  test  gave  us  a 
correlation  of  R.68.  N was  55  students.  , • i 

This  is  the  way  we  operate  with  all  our  trade  and  technical  pro- 
grams. We  have  these  batteries  for  some  60  fields.  We  are  developing 
aptitude  test  batteries  to  predict  success  in  business  fields. 

We  usually  accept  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  apply 
into  the  regular  programs.  Within  2 days  after  testing  applicant 
appears  for  his  interview  with  the  interview  committee.  The  commit- 
tee would  be  made  up  of  the  instructor  in  the  field  and  the  counselor. 
If  there  is  an  opening  he  goes  directly  to  the  class.  Otherwise,  he  goes 
to  the  waiting  list  and  is  called  in  turn  as  soon  as  there  are  cmenm^. 

Unfortunately,  we  find  the  longer  times  we  have  between  the  appli- 
cation and  the  test,  the  test  and  the  interview,  the  interview  and  the 
waiting  list,  and  the  waiting  list  and  the  time  for  the  call-m,  we  lofie 
our  applicants.  The  problem  of  dropout  is  usually  related  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  students. 

Tlie  applicant  who  fails  to  score  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
group  will  be  placed  in  the  one-semester  assistant  programs. 

After  one  semester  they  are  retested;  as  a result  of  the  retesting 
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they  may  either  be  accepted  into  the  regular  program  on  clear  status, , 
or  on  probationary  status  with  the  instructor  s recommendation. 

Should  they  fail  that,  they  go  to  counseling  and  are  directed  to 
the  placement  office  for  low  level  entry  jobs.  They  may  be  recounseled 
into  other  vocational  areas  of  training,  be  referred  to  remedial  train- 
ing with  other  agencies,  or  if  their  motivation  is  high  enough,  work 
at  a low  level  job  and  attend  evening  classes  and  eventually  gam 
sufficient  skills  to  enter  the  regular  programs  leading  to  the  associate 

in  arts  degree.  , , , ^ 

So  we  feel  we  have  a program  here  to  help  these  people  get  an 
entry  into  some  occupation  and  a real  opportunity  to  get  into  their 

chosen  field.  • x 

As  an  example  of  our  assistant  programs,  we  are  just  starting  a 
new  assistant  program,  auto  servicing.  The  curriculum  includes  basic 
math,  auto  servicing  principles,  trade  terms,  interpretation  oi  manu- 
als, basic  work  with  tools  and  equipment,  benchwork,  and  some  ex- 
perience in  actual  auto  servicing  of  cars.  Those  who  cannot  make 
tli6  regular  auto  lUBchanics  program  will  have  sufficient  skills  to  be- 

come  good  service  station  attendants.  , j n 

We  feel  this  program  needs  expansion,  and  we  would  like  to  see 

some  work  done  in  this  field.  Thank  you  very  much.  , ■ . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Tliank  you.  Dr.  Crawford,  for  a veiy  excellent  state- 
ment and  presentation.  Mrs.  Mink.  ^ i i xi.  i x vx 

Mrs.  Mink.  Yes.  I certainly  was  quite  impressed  by  the  totality 

of  your  program  and  the  consideration  that  you  are  giving  to  students 
who  initially  do  not  qualify.  I am  deeply  impressed.  I wish  my  own 

State  had  such  an  aggressive  program.  , , , , , . - 

I wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  what  the  total  budget  for  a year 

is  for  the  trade  and  technical  college? 

Dr.  Crawford.  $5  million  for  operations. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Or  perhaps  the  extent  of  Federal  assistance  you  receive. 

Do  you  have  that  information?  , . * j j 

Dr.  Crawford.  I am  sorry ; I don’t.  I could  get  it  for  you  and  send 
it  to  the  committee,  if  this  would  be  all  right. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Federal  support  is  only  6%  of  the  yearly  budget 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  mentioned  that  this  program  was  something  which 
started  recently. 

Dr  Crawforu  qs* 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  many  students  who  apply  are  not  able  to  be  ac- 
comm^ated  by  this  new  program  which  you  have  initiated . 

Dr.  Crawford.  We  try  to  keep  these  programs  in  small  numbers. 
They  work  better  that  way.  So,  our  limit  is  probably  20  to  25  people  at 

most.  Twenty,  we  hope  for.  . 

Now,  if  you  consider  we  have  10  programs,  this  is  200  people,  and  we 
would  have  1,200  high  school  students  coming  in.  Generally  the  high 
school  students  seem  to  be  doing  better  than  awhile  ago.  oo, 

if  you  would  say  instead  of  losing  one-third  of  these,  we  might  be  los- 
ing 20  percent,  then  we  are  picking  up  200  of  that. 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  mentioned  you  nave  taken  in  I92OO  nigh  school 

figure  would  indicate  the  number  that  applied  and  were  not 
accepted  initially  into  the  program  ? 
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Dr.  Craavford.  Well,  we  are  by  law  in  California  required  to  take 
a high  school  student.  We  can’t  say  we  won’t  take  you. 

Ml'S.  Mink.  If  he  applies. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Yes.  W’e  can  say  to  the  18-year  or  older  person,  you 
must  profit  from  the  instruction,  but  actually  with  a high  school  stu- 
dent we  attempt  to  say,  this  program  is  not  for  you,  why  don’t  we  try 
this  one,  but  we  cannot  say — if  he  said  I am  coming  to  your  college, 
we  would  have  to  take  him,  but  we  try  to  redirect. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Does  your  institution  require  completion  of  12  years  of 
education  prior  to  application  in  your  trade  teclmical  college? 

Dr.  Crawford.  No ; it  does  not. 

If  the  student  is  over  18  then  they  may  enter  without  the  high  school 
graduation. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Now,  you  also  testified  that  your  program  includes  two 
counselors  who  make  visitations  to  the  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
and  that  this  has  been  the  reason  why  you  have  had  such  a marked 
increase  for  students  matriculating  here. 

Has  the  program  you  have  complemented  the  local  schools’ 
programs? 

Dr.  Crawford.  Do  you  mean  in  the  junior  colleges  or  in  the  high 
schools?  ® 

Mrs.  Mink.  In  the  high  schools  and  intermediate  schools. 

Dr.  Crawi'Ord.  We  work  very  closely  with  them.  As  far  as  high 
schools  are  conceited,  you  have  to  be  invited  into  them.  We  tiw  to  offer 
a service  to  the  counselors  in  the  high  schools.  We  bring  them  in  here 
any  I line  they  can  come.  We  invite  them  to  bring  their  students  in.  The 
teachei's  come  in. 

We  al^  do  work  in  the  evening  with  the  parents.  We  bring  the 
dads  aiid  their  sons  in,  and  this  type  of  thing,  xhere  is  a dinner,  and 
we  hav'^e  a tour  of  the  campus.  We  tell  the  story  as  many  ways  as  we 
can,  and  it  is  a continuous  thing  because  there  are  so  many  people 

coming  into  Los  Angeles  all  the  time  we  feel  we  just  have  to  keep 
doing  it.  j tr 

Mrs.  Mink.  Supposing  under  this  bill  the  counseling  provision  were 
to  be  stepped  up  dramatically  and  we  were  able  to  fiuiu  it  to  provide 
more  counselors  in  the  high  school.  Would  Los  Angeles  Trade  Tech- 
nical College  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  ? Now,  today,  with  only  two 
^ to  the  schools  you  have  increased  applications  to 

1,200  students  from  the  earlier  figure  of  only  200. 

Dr.  Crawford.  We  would  have  to  have  some  help,  I am  sure,  in  terms 
of  teachers.  We  are  running  into  a little  problem  here,  locally.  We  want 
to  expand  this  program  and  we  feel  it  is  a real  need  and  helps  a lot. 

1 don  t know  what  other  colleges  would  do,  but  we  would  do  all  we 
could  to  expand  this  program. 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  indicate  a frequent  long  waiting  period  before  a 
student  can  be  accepted  and  that  mis  often  interferes  with  his  enter- 
ing the  program.  "What  is  the  average  waiting  now  to  get  into  the 
college? 

Dr.  Crawford.  It  varies  with  the  department.  We  are  requiring  each 
student  now  take  an  academic  course  along  with  his  trade  course.  We 
feel  this  will  be  helpful  in  industry,  and  if  th^  do  have  to  change  oc- 
cupations, they  will  have  a little  broader  base.  So  that  if  a person  comes 
in,  let  s say,  in  automotive  where  we  take  people  in  every  6 weeks  and 
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change  from  one  instructor  to  another  evei*y  6 weeks,  then  he  is  only 
on  the  waiting  list  G weeks  before  he  is  taken  in. 

However,  he  doesn't  start  his  academic  until  the  next  semester  be- 
cause academic  being  as  it  is,  it  would  be  on  a one-semester  basis,  but 
there  is  time  for  them  to  get  it  all  in. 

Now,  there  are  some  areas  w’here  we  have  longer  w aiting  lists  than 
other  areas.  Areas  like  offset  press,  for  instance,  which  is  extremely 
popular. 

There  are  other  areas  where  we  have  to  go  out  and  dig  for  people  like 
drycleaning  and  power  sewing. 

Here  we  work  with  the  State  department  of  employment  trying  to 
get  them  to  send  us  the  older  people.  The  high  school  student  is  not 
aware  of  these  prograins  or  is  not  interested  perhaps. 

We  have  some  ve^  interesting  programs  for  high  school  students 
that  are  new : Chemical  technician,  automatic  vending  machine  repair, 
and  plastics  technician. 

Our  problem  is  the  high  school  counselor  doesn’t  know  about  them, 
and  we  try  to  get  these  people  in  here  and  show  them  about  it. 

I was  disturbed  in  a meeting  of  the  junior  college  group  not  too  long 
ago,  there  were  several  people  there  from  other  junior  colleges  wdio 
had  a feeling  that  the  student  should  not  make  a decision  in  the  junior 
college  for  2 years,  one  should  wait.  I don’t  think  we  can  wait  that 
long.  I feel  w'e  have  to  not  say  “This  is  where  you  go,”  but  “This  is 
what  there  is,  and  let  us  take  a look  at  the  offerings  and  your  abilities 
and  your  interests  and  let’s  at  least  make  some  tentative  decision  and 
get  some  skills  so  you  can  get  out  and  work.” 

I don’t  think  it  is  fair  for  a student  to  go  2 years  of  college  and  get 
out  and  not  be  able  to  work. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Are  your  instructors  and  counselors  here  supported  to 
any  degree  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Dr.  Crawford.  There  was  one  commitment  from  one  of  the  Federal 
funding  grants  that  Los  Angeles  County  had,  and  we  had  an  excel- 
lent program  here.  This  was  run  by  Mrs.  Wilstock  a year  ago  last 
April.  We  had  counselors  from  all  over  the  State,  but  they  came  from 
the  North  and  South,  and  they  were  extremely  interested  in  seeing  and 
getting  into  a school  like  this  where  they  actually  saw  the  equipment 
on  which  the  students  would  be  w’orking. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Crawford,  is  there  any  link  between  the  high 
school  counselors,  your  counselors,  private  industry,  and  also  the  De- 
partment of  Employment? 

Dr.  Crawford.  No,  I wouldn’t  say  there  is  any  formal  link.  The  In- 
dustry Education  Council  does  assist  in  this  matter , however. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  private  industry 
whose  needs  must  be  met  with  graduates  and  also  the  Department  of 
Employment  who  would  know  something  about  the  manpower  de- 
mands and  needs,  the  high  school  counselors,  some  of  whom  you  have 
indicated  don’t  Imow  about  some  of  the  programs  that  are  being  of- 
fered at  the  college,  and  your  counselors,  would  it  be  desirable  there 
be  some  link  among  these  groups  ? 

Dr.  Crawford.  I would  think  it  would  be  marvelous  for  the  students 
if  we  could  have  free  communication  among  all  people  who  know  some- 
think  about  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  It  seems  to  me  if  tliose  who  should  know  really  don’t 
Imow  we  can’t  blame  the  students  sometimes  for  bumbling  around  not 
knowii^  what  to  do. 

Dr.  (Sawpord.  That  is  true. 

Mr  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  One  of  my  concerns  is  how  we  get  the  young  people 
aware  of  some  of  these  training  prc^rams  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties beyond  the  high  ^hool  level.  Particularly  in  my  State,  I think 
some  of  the  difficulty  is  really  within  the  high  school  program  itself. 

I wonder  if  you  had  any  comments  you  might  want  to  make  as  to 
wh^  we  might  do  in  this  bill,  or  another  bill,  that  would  direct  itself  ^ 

to  the  problem  of  the  high  school  program  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
there  so  that  the  opportunities  to  go  on  further  into  a college  situation 
such  as  yours  might  be  more  readily  known  bv  the  students. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Well,  I think  that  anythmg  that  you  can  do  to 
assist  the  counselors  in  the  high  schools  to  gain  first-hand  information 
toough  industry  contacts  or  through  a school  such  as  this,  this  com- 
bmed  type  of  mformation  is  important. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Do  we  need  to  establish  a special  category  known  as 
Mcupational  counseling  as  distinguished  from  just  general  counseling? 

So  many  coun^lors  I know  in  my  school  system,  are  so  preoccupied 
with  other  duties  in  the  school  system,  such  as  discipline  and  various 
other  things,  they  sa^  manhours  are  not  available  for  doing  in-depth 
occupational  counseling.  I wonder  if  maybe  you  had  some  thoughts  as 
^ '^fi^her  a special  category  needed  to  be  defined  as  a specialty  in  the 
field  of  counseling  which  would  direct  itself  specifically  to  occupational 
op^rtunities  and  work  opportunities  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

I would  like  to  see  us  do  something  like  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  counselors  interest  themselves  in  this  field. 

You  are  talking  about  keeping  up  with  our  work.  Many  of  our 
people  work  in  the  summers  and  work  evenings  after  school,  so,  that 
they  do  keep  up,  and  I think  they  are  more  up  to  date  perhaps  than 
some  of  us  might  think  they  are. 

I would  like  to  suggest  something.  It  is  probably  sheer  here^,  but  it 
s^ms  to  me  that  if  we  could  go  into  the  junior  high  schools,  and  1 think 
this  IS  where  the  interest  first  begins  to  bloom,  and  if  we  could  say  to 
these  students,  come  over  here  with  your  dad,  or  come  over  here  be- 
tv^n  let’s  say  four  and  six  when  our  labs  are  not  in  use  so  much,  or  on 
a Saturdayj  and  let’s  at  least  put  your  foot  on  junior  college  soil,  let’s 
make  this  big  step  and  see  some  of  the  programs  actually  in  operation ; 
let’s  build  a crystal  set,  if  you  will,  let’s  learn  to  solder  a wire,  let's  do 
something  here. 

I would  like  to  see  us  then  take  this  work  that  they  are  doing  and 
let  s put  it  over  here  so  that  when  they  come  to  us  we  could  give  them 
credit  by  examination. 

I think  we  could  bank  credit  for  them,  and  it  would  probably  work 
for  us. 

I think  the  parents  do  not  understand  the  advantages.  Many  of  them 
feel  they  want  their  children  to  go  to  a 4-year  college,  and  that  is  fine, 
but  maybe  the  kid  doesn’t  want  to  do  that,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
make  it  there  either. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  upward  bound  program  ? 

Dr.  Crawford.  Yes. 
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fo“he  vSnafSiSsr**"”® 

‘o  gi’'®  a 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you. 

I "^as  interested  in  your  statement 
ab^t  the  shortage  of  teachers.  Is  this  a real  serious  problem  ? 

teachers  we  need,  but  I think  the 
” Increasing  pressures  on  the  colleges.  As  Dr.  Smith 
pomted  out,  the  State  support  is  stationary,  and  local  support  is  where 

money.  We  have  a problem  here  in  our  district. 

additional  money  would  teachers  be  avail- 
4‘  • • Gith©r  at  the  same  time  providing  some  new  system  of 

tram.^  hem  such  as  offering  fellowslSips  and  other  ineeltiXr 

*1“**  ’f»«l<fbe  a question  better  answered 
Dy  someone  other  than  myself,  sir. 

Mr.  ^WKiNS.  What  is  the  enrollment  at  the  college? 

andtVe^^Snte®  d*? 

Mr.  mwKiNs.  Is  that  the  total  capacity  ? 

Dr.  Crawford.  Not  quite. 

to^f  afternoon  areas  here  that  are  not  filled.  It  is  difficult 

in  iie  aftem w^s^  afternoons.  We  have  some  space  open 

Mann,  our  dean  of  educational 
semces,  he  could  mve  you  the  exact  figures  on  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  a link  with  the  private  sector? 

Ho  you  have  any  involvement  of  industry  in  the  school  to  the  extent 
of  prodding  equipment  or  instructors  from  time  to  time« 
iJr.  C«AWTORD.  Yes. 

This  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  program.  We  have  occunation 

Ihey  mvolve  themselves  in  equipment.  They  involve  themselves 

»f  teachers.  Thef  Ire 

^ strength  of  the  program.  ^ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  is  you  placement  record  ? 

perrent  rS*?s5ri^r^  somewhere  around  80 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  wouid  the  failures  be  due  to? 

droD^S^iom^^fin^®**’  One  of  the  problems  is  these  people 

arop  out  from  finances,  illnesses,  and  this  type  thing.  If  the  stiidmt 

employment  level  he  is  placeable. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  the  80  percent  refers  to  the  total. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

lam  talking  about  the  total. 

A Total  student  body  and  not  to  those  who  graduate 

is  riSfly  IW  p’lreefu  ’ ^ the  placement  record 

Dr.  Crawford.  This  is  my  understanding. 

Tr^p  situation  is  if  a kid  gets  into  Los  Angeles 

Trade  Tech  and  graduates,  that  graduate  would  be  placed?  ^ 
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Dr.  Crawtobd.  Yes.  Then  there  are  placement  levels  as  we  so  along. 

In  other  words,  take  the  field  of  cosmetology,  for  instance.  A student 
could  go  in  and  complete  manicuring  and  could  be  placed,  or  continue 
the  entire  program.  This  is  a different  license,  but  I am  talking  about 
in  terms  of  hours  of  training.  ^ , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  lower  third  you  indicated  many  times  required 
remedial  education  and  had  to  be  retested  to  get  back  into  the  main- 
stream. 

Does  this  indicate  a problem  in  the  high  school  that  has  prepared 
this  student  ? 

Is  it  a failure  to  have  obtained  a desirable  or  let’s  say  a good  average 
education  in  high  school,  lack  of  counseling,  or  just  what  is  it  due  to? 

Dr.  Crawford.  Well,  we  have  a good  relationship  with  the  coun- 
jselor  in  the  high  school.  The  man  who  goes  out  and  does  the  liasion 
work,  we  mentioned  his  responsibility  is  to  contact  the  counselor  and 
tell  them  what  the  problems  are  as  far  as  the  student  is  concerned, 
and  he  would  say  to  them,  in  the  case  of  a failure,  this  student  has 
strength  here,  but  we  found  some  weaknesses  here,  and  doesn’t  want 
to  tabs  this  assistant  program. 

Now,  would  you  like  to  recounsel  him?  Would  you  like  to  send 
him  back  to  test  in  another  area  ? 

We  work  closely  with  the  high  school  counselor  on  this. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  say  if  the  student  would  be  started 
on  his  career  in  a limited  sort  of  way  at  an  earlier  level,  that  is,  at  the 
seventh  or  eighth,  or  even  as  Mr.  Smith  suggested,  an  interest  created 
at  even  a lower  level,  that  is,  might  overcome  substantially  some  of 
this  lower  third  performance  ? 

Dr.  Crawford.  Well,  I feel  the  interest  has  to  be  started  as  early  as 
you  can  get  it,  but  I am  not  one  to  feel  we  should  channel  these  students 
too  early  into  programs  that  would  limit  them  in  terms  of  getting  a 
broad  education.  I would  be  concerned  about  this. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  you  are  not  suggesting  that  at  the  lower  than 
junior  high  school  level,  or  would  you  possibly  commence  it  at  that 
point  ? 

Dr.  Crawford.  I think  courses  in  industrial  arts  type  of  thing 
which  is  informative  to  the  student  but  helps  with  interest,  this  is 
fine,  but  I think  if  you  are  trying  to  get  the  student  placed  into  industry 
as  early  as  this  level,  I think  it  is  too  soon. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  agree  that  let’s  say  the  attractions  of 
vocational  education  should  be  made  available  even  during  the  aca- 
demic— along  with  the  general  education  so  that  the  individual  would 
know  what  is  available  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

Dr.  Crawford.  Oh,  I think  so.  I mink  we  need  to  broaden  the 
infonnation  that  goes  to  the  student  because  so  many  of  them  have 
no  idea  of  the  vocational  education  opportunities  available. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  this  would  be  desirable  to  those  who  perhaps 
believe  they  are  going  on  to  college  because  some  of  them  might  not 
succeed  in  college  and  should  go  into  vocational  education,  and  making 
it  available  to  all  groups  would  perhaps  remove  some  of  the  stigma 
sometime  attached  to  vocational  mucation  as  opposed  to  professional 
education? 

Dr.  Crawford.  Yes.  I agree  entirely. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Crawford. 
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The  nest  witness  is  David  Allen)  supervisor,  trade  and  technical 
education,  University  of  California. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVH)  ALLEN,  SUFERVISOE,  TRADE  AND  TECH- 
NICAL TEACHER  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Allen.  Congressman  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink. 

I have  a prepared  statement.  I will  hit  the  highlights  of  the 
statement. 

(Mr.  Allen’s  prepared  statement  follows.) 

Statement  bt  David  Allen,  Supebvisob,  Tbade  and  Technical  Teaches 
Education,  Univebsitt  of  Califobnia,  Los  Anseles 

My  name  is  David  Allen  and  I am  the  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Teacher  Education  located  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  I have 
sen  ed  in  this  capacity  for  the  last  seven  years.  I am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  present  the  following  information  to  the  committee. 

My  discussion  will  be  concerned  with  the  program  of  teachers  in  training  and 
will  consist  of  three  parts : 

(1)  The  scope  and  growth  of  our  program  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Voca* 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963. 

(2)  The  projections  of  future  needs  of  trade  and  technical  teachers. 

(3)  Areas  of  concern. 

Scope  and  growth  of  the  program 

We  are  all  aware  that  g good  teacher  is  the  greatest  asset  of  an  educational 
program.  Material  things  such  as  equipment,  supplies,  and  buildings  are  necessary 
and  desirable,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  teacher-student  contact  which  determines 
the  success  or  failure  of  education.  From  the  beginning  of  federal  legislation  for 
vocational  education  a half  a century  ago  the  “good"  teacher  was  sought  for 
trade  and  technical  classes — “good”  from  the  point  of  occupational  competency, 
personal  characteristics,  and  formal  education.  Teachers  that  enroll  in  our  pro* 
grams  come  from  a wide  spectrum  of  occupations  ranging  from  personal  service, 
public  service,  trades,  industrial,  technical,  health,  engineering,  and  industrial 
science  occupations,  lliey  have  been  successful  on  the  average  of  11  years  at  their 
occupations  and  their  average  age  is  38.  They  have  decided  to  make  a transition 
from  one  type  of  occupation  to  another,  that  of  becoming  a teacher.  Our  teacher 
training  program,  therefore,  provides  several  services : 

(1)  To  assist  full-time  teachers  in  the  transition  from  their  previous  occu- 
pation into  teaching. 

(2)  To  provide  an  avenue  for  schools  to  obtain  qualified  individuals  as 
part-time  teachers. 

(3)  To  assist  teachers  to  maintain  their  technical  competence  and  cur- 
rency with  instructional  methods  and  techniques  as  provided  through  in- 
service  activities,  and 

(4)  To  assist  in  the  development  of  administrative  personnel  who  in  turn 
provide  the  leadership  for  our  school  programs. 

The  growth  of  this  program  is  reflected  by  an  increase  of  classes  within  our 
schools  and  can  be  attributed  to  the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

Reviewing  this  growth  we  see  that  the  enrollments  in  our  teacher  training  pro- 
gram prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  consisted  of 
284  teachers  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  rising  to  429  teachers  during  the  fiscal  year 
1962  and  to  470  teachers  in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  This  first  increase  that  occurred 
during  1962  and  1963  coincided  with  that  period  in  which  vocational  education 
legislation  was  being  developed  and  enacted  and  at  which  period  schools  were 
preparing  in  anticipation  of  the  impending  legislation.  Our  program  today  has 
grown  to  943  teachers,  or  an  increase  of  119.6%  between  the  base  year  of  1962 
to  the  present  fiscal  year.  A yearly  breakdown  of  our  growth  statistics  is  included 
in  this  written  report  Our  teacher  training  program  for  part-time  teachers  has 
also  shown  a steady  increase  through  the  years,  increasing  from  585  in  the  1961 
fiscal  year  to  887  in  the  1966  fiscal  year.  Programs  of  in-service  education  facili- 
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tote  professional  growth  of  our  teachers  presently  employed  in  vocational  educa* 
tlon  programs  throughout  the  state.  These  in-service  programs,  though  low  in 
number,  duo  in  part  to  inadequate  financing,  have  assisted  in  many  occupational 
areas,  such  as  cosmetology,  dental  assisting,  plumbing,  carpentry,  automobile 
mechanics,  electronics,  and  machine  shop.  One  example  of  an  in-service  program 
would  be  a workshop  to  assist  machine  shop  instructors  in  up-dating  their  tech- 
nical skills  in  numerical  control  of  machines.  Participants  in  the  workshop  were 
empi^^  by  various  industries  throughout  the  area  as  numerical  control  opera- 
tors. They  worked  full  shifts  during  the  week  and  were  supervised  by  the  coordi- 
nator of  our  workshop  program.  These  instructors  would  meet  on  Saturdays,  dis- 
cuss what  they  had  learned,  and  develop  instructional  content  so  that  they  could 
then  introduce  up-dated  instruction  within  their  current  programs.  This  work- 
shop lasted  for  eight  weeks  and  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a teachers’  guide  that 
has  been  distributed  within  the  state.  This  workshop,  as  many  others,  permitted 
an  interchange  between  the  industrial  community  and  the  teachers. 

Another  example  ^ community  cooperation  has  been  workshops  such  as  dental 
Assisting,  where  dentists  have  worked  with  our  teachers  and  industrial  trainers 
have  received  as^stonce  in  improving  their  instructional  techniques  and  at  the 
same  time,  provided  our  teachers  with  technical  content. 

Yet  anot^r  example  of  a workshop  which  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the 
^ ocational  Educ^on  Act  of  1963  is  one  that  was  conducted  for  vocational  edu- 
^tors  ot  the  southern  states.  I have  a report  of  this  workshop  as  well  as  an  eight- 
month  follow-up  for  the  committee.  This  particular  workshop  brought  to  our 

other  states  and  through  exchange  of  ideas  our  teacher 
Si  evaluated.  These  educators,  in  turn,  obtained  new  con- 
ing programs  **^**'**^  *^*^^*^  incorporating  in  their  own  teacher  train- 

This  discussion  is  a fleeting  view  of  our  program  activities. 


Fiscal  year 

Yearly  growth 

Full-time  teachers 
training 

Part-time  teachers 
training 

1962 

1963 

661 

1964 

785 

747 

1966 

720 

887 

Projection  of  future  needs 

increase  from  943  full-time  instructors 
{«» *'!‘®  approximately  1500  instructors  in  train- 

ing in  1970,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  69%  in  the  next  four  years:  or,  re- 
*1®®®  year  of  1962  of  429  teachers  in  training,  this  is  an  increase  of 
also  indicate  a continuous  growth  for  part-time  teachers 
J?*®  growth  will  be  reflected  in  approximately  1000  teachers  in  1970,  which 
increase  of  62%  from  1962  to  1970.  The  rate  of  growth  of  our  in-service 
increasing.  There  are  ten  in-service  programs  planned 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  four  or  five  in-service 
wur f + 5®7®,*^®®“  conducted  during  the  previous  years.  Our  projections 

Indicate  the  need  to  increase  this  activity  to  at  least  100  for  a year  during  the 
iour*y©jir  period* 

°®®®  continually  receives  requests  for  individuals  who  are 
qualified  to  ^co^  ®upervi®or®  and  administrators  in  vocational  education.  We 
is  providing  individuals  in  relation  to  the  requests.  Our 
projection  todic^^  that  the  need  for  Individuals  In  this  category  will  Increase. 

we^mav  Permit  the  training  of  iSential  leaders, 

wnce^  stunt  the  growth  of  our  programs  and  this  brings  us  to  our  areas  of 


Areas  of  concern 

JJiff  ® *®4  every  indication  that  as  the  program  grows  ways  must  be  provided 

® the  maintenance  of  their  instructional 

efi^tiveness.  ^nancial  assistance  must  be  obtained  that  will  provide  fhom  with 
economic  security  while  they  are  in  attendance  at  workshops  and  have  no  source 
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of  income.  This  need  for  assistance  occurs  during  the  summer  months  during 
which  time  the  teachers  are  not  receiving  a salary  for  instruction.  Should  they 
attend  workshops  during  the  school  year,  then  there  is  a need  to  assist  the  dis- 
tricts to  obtain  a substitute  so  that  the  teachers  may  be  released  from  the  class- 
room. In  the  area  of  administrative  leadership  for  vocational  education  programs, 
a way  must  be  found  to  assist  capable  teachers  to  attend  schools  and  leadership 
programs  so  that  they  may  obtain  the  necessary  background,  degrees,  and  tech- 
niques to  become  employed  as  the  leaders  in  our  vocational  education  programs. 
Our  concern  is  thus  two-fold : 

(1)  The  recruitment  and  teacher  training  of  qualified  individuals;  and 
after  these  teachers  are  trained,  the  maintenance  of  their  instructional 
abilities,  and 

(2)  Providing  a means  of  assistance  to  emerging  leaders  so  desperately 
needed  in  vocational  education. 

It  is  through  financial  assistance  as  now  being  proposed  in  legislation  that 
these  two  concerns  can  be  alleviated  and  the  total  growth  of  vocational  education 
programs  can  be  increased. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  information  to  you  and 
should  you  need  any  additional  information  I will  be  very  happy  to  assist  in  any 
way  I may. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  will  notice  in  my  prepared  statement  that  there 
are  three  parts  to  my  presentation:  (1)  The  scope  and  growth  of  our 
program  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963^ 
(2)  the  projections  of  future  needs  of  trade  and  technical  teachers^ 
and  (3)  areas  of  concern. 

My  presentation  is  concerned  with  the  trade  and  technical  teachers. 

^ I know  we  all  agree  a good  teacher  is  the  greatest  asset  to  an  educa- 
tional program.  Material  things  such  as  equipment,  supplies,  and 
buildings  are  necessary  and  desirable,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the  teacher- 
student  contact  which  determines  the  success  or  failure  of  education. 

From  the  begiiming  of  Federal  legislation  for  vocational  education 
a half  a century  ago  the  good  teacher  was  sought  W trade  and  tech- 
nical classes — good  from  the  point  of  occupational  competency,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  and  formal  education. 

Teachers  that  enroll  in  our  programs  come  from  a wide  spectrum 
of  occupations  ranging  from  personal  service,  public  service,  trades,, 
industrial,  technical,  health,  engineering,  and  industrial  science 
occupations. 

We  get  people  with  varying  backgrounds  and  varying  work  experi- 
ences and  different  degrees  of  educational  backgrounds. 

We  find  through  studies  of  the  professional  bacl^ounds  of  our 
teachers  that  they  have  on  the  average  of  11  years’  occupational  ex- 

Serience,  their  average  age  is  38  when  they  come  to  us,  and  they  have 
ecided  to  make  a transition  from  one  occupation  into  another.  There- 
fore, our  teacher  training  program  provides  for  several  services: 

(1)  To  assist  full-time  teachers  in  the  transition  from  their  previ- 
ous occupation  into  teaching. 

(2)  To  provide  an  avenue  for  schools  to  obtain  qualified  individuals 
as  part-time  teachers. 

(3)  To  assist  teachers  to  maintain  their  technical  competence  and 
currency^  with  instructional  methods  and  techniques  as  provid^ 
through  in-service  activities,  and, 

^ (4)  To  assist  in  the  development  of  administrative  personnel  who, 
in  turn,  provide  the  leadership  for  our  school  programs. 

The  growth  of  this  program  is  reflected  by  an  increase  of  classes 
withm  our  schools  and  can  be  attributed  to  the  impact  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963. 
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Reviewing  this  growth  we  see  that  the  enrollment  in  our  teacher 
training  program  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  consisted  of  284  teachers  in  the  fiscal  year  1961,  rising  to 
429  teachers  during  the  fiscal  year  1962,  and  to  470  teachers  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963. 

This  fii-st  increase  that  occurred  during  1962  and  1963  coincided 
with  that  pei-iod  in  which  vocational  education  legislation  was  being 
developed  and  enacted  and  at  wh’ch  period  schools  were  preparing 
in  anticipation  of  the  impending  legislation.  Our  program  t^ay  has 

frown  to  943  teachers,  or  an  increase  of  119.6  percent  between  the 
ase  year  of  1962  to  the  present  fiscal  year. 

A yearly  breakdown  of  our  growth  statistics  is  included  in  the 
written  report  given  to  the  committee. 

Our  teacher  training  pro-am  for  part-time  teachers  has  also  shown 
a steady  increase  through  the  years,  increasing  from  585  in  the  1961 
fiscal  year  to  887  in  the  1966  fiscal  year.  This  is  not  as  dramatic  as 
our  full-time  teachers,  but  there  is  a constant  inci*ease  year  after  year. 

For  example,  in  the  last  two  years  in  our  high  schools  we  have  450 
teachers  who  have  come  into  the  program  that  resulted  from  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

We  find  that  in  the  area  of  in-service  programs  that  these  pro- 
grams are  low,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  is  inadequate  financing 
We  operate  approximately  four  or  five  workshops  a year  and  are 
planning  now  to  operate  10  in  the  coming  year. 

Examples  of  these  workshops  vary.  One  that  I would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  is  where  we  had  jobs  for  machine  shop  instructors 
to  assist  the  machine  shop  instructors  in  updating  their  technical 
skills  in  numerical  control  of  machines.  Participants  in  the  workshop 
were  employed  by  various  industries  throughout  the  area  and  were 
employed  as  numerical  control  operators.  They  worked  full  shifts 
during  the  week  and  were  supervised  by  the  coordinator  of  our  work- 
shop pro^am. 

These  instructors  would  meet  on  Saturdays,  discuss  what  they  had 
learned,  and  develop  instructional  content  so  that  they  could  then 
introduce  updated  instruction  within  their  current  programs.  They 
had  financial  support  through  employment  in  industry  and  a chance 
to  learn  new  industrial  techniques  through  their  employment  ex- 
periences. These  experiences  were  discussed  at  workshop  meetings 
held  on  Saturdays  and  through  joint  efforts,  concepts  of  numerical 
control  was  prepared  for  introduction  into  their  teaching. 

We  have  this  opportunity  to  help  update  instruction  in  just  one 
area  of  many  areas  that  need  upgrading. 

We  have  done  work  with  dental  assistants  where  we  brinff  dentist*? 
in  to  help  improve  dental  assisting  instruction. 

Another  example  of  a workshop,  which  a copy  of  the  workshop 
report  has  been  mven  to  you,  is  one  where  we  have  brought  in  edu- 
cators from  Southern  States  who  had  been  in  teacher  training  them- 
average  of  18  years.  They  came  to  our  program  at 
UCLA  because  of  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in  our  program 
They  came  to  see  what  we  are  doing  and  identify  things  they  could 
do  and  take  back  with  them,  and  they  also  helped  us  to  evaluate  our 
program  to  see  how  we  might  do  things  differently,  and  this  became 
a two-way  source. 
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I have  for  vou  in  mv  report,  as  you  noticed,  a growth  record  of  our 


^ jections  an  increase  from  943  fuU-time  instruc- 
tors in  training  as^  of  the  1966  fiscal  year  to  approximately  1,500 
instructors  in  training  in  1970,  or  an  increase  or  approximately  59 
percent  in  the  next  4 years.  If  we  were  to  refer  this  to  our  base  year 
of  1962  you  would  find  a 250-percent  increase,  which  shows  the  impact 
of  the  act. 

Our  projection  for  the  part-time  teachers  in  1970  is  1,000  teachers 
in  relation  to  800  today,  or  a 52-percent  increase. 

Our  in-service  prom  ams,  because  of  the  needs,  are  already  planned 
for  10  this  year  in  relation  to  four  the  years  before,  and  we  feel  in  the 
next  4-year  period  we  need  at  least  100  more  of  these,  and  these  are 
by  occupational  or  activity  groupings. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a need  for  financial  assistance  to  qualified 
individuals  to  be  trained  as  supervisors  and  administrators  of  voca- 
tional education. 

We  find  in  the  are  of  qualified  individuals  to  become  supervisors  and 
administrators  there  is  a lack.  We  have  requests  not  only  m California, 
but  we  receive  requests  from  other  States  asking  for  trained  individuals 
to  take  leadership  positions.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  fill  the 
requests. 

1 would  like  to  conclude  with  these  two  concerns  as  I see  them : 

(1)  This  is  in  the  area  mentioned  earlier  today.  That  is  the  recruit- 
ment of  teacher  training  of  qualified  individuals;  and  after  these 
teachers  are^  trained,  the  maintenance  of  their  instructional  abilities. 

(2)  Providing  a means  of  financial  assistance  to  train  emerging 
leaders  so  desperately  needed  in  vocational  education. 

If  we  do  not  have  both  the  teachers  and  the  leaders  then  I feel, 
regardless  what  we  do  in  a program,  we  will  suffer. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  this  infoima- 
tion  to  you. 


Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Allen. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Li  this  teachers*  training  program  that  you  now  have 
at  the  University  of  California,  do  you  provide  financial  subsistence 
for  the  full-time  teachers  who  are  in  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No:  we  do  not.  We  have  no  way  of  paying  for  their 
subsistence  while  they  are  in  training,  because  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  for  teacher  training  and  because  of  the  numbers  of  people 
we  have  involved  in  the  piograms  we  have  no  way  of  giving  them 
financial  assistance. 

However,  it  is  this  period  in  a person’s  life  when  they  have  taken  a 
cut  in  pay  to  come  into  teaching  and  not  being  able  to  work  while 
going  to  school  that  there  is  a need  for  financial  assistance. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Do  I understand  correctly  from  your  response  that  the 
943  teachers  who  are  in  your  program  who  are  full-time  teachers 
already  in  the  system,  receive  no  subsistence  allowances  or  salaries? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Or  encouragement  to  participate  ? 

How  do  they  survive? 

Mr.  AiiLEN.  Well,  we  all  went  throug^h  that  problem.  I made  the 
transition  from  industry  to  teaching.  I had  to  find  myself  a job  and 
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support  my  family  while  doing  this.  This  is  a problem.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  hurts. 

Mrs.  Mink.  The  list  you  have  for  part-time  teachers  in  training, 
887, 1 take  it  that  these  are  employed  otherwise? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Mink.  In  industi^,  and  are  coming  into  your  program  antici- 
pating a possible  move  into  teaching. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  these  are  people  that  teach  in  what  we  call  part- 
time  classes  for  adults  or  individuals  who  come  in  to  upgrade  them- 
selves in  the  evenings. 

They  hold  a full-time  job  in  industry,  and  they  may  teach  3 to  6 
hours  a week  rather  than  full  time  as  a teacher. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Are  these  part-time  teachers  in  training,  the  887,  also 
working  while  they  are  in  training? 

Mr.  Alle  N.  Yes.  They  receive  60  hours  of  teacher  training. 

Mrs.  Mink.  What  about  the  full-time  teachers,  the  943,  are  they 
teaching  also  in  institutions  while  undergoing  training  at  the 
university? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  they  are  in  the  program  during  the  summer  session 
some  do  teach  summer  session.  They  have  a summer  session  assign- 
ment. Others  have  no  employment  other  than  another  job  in  the 
summer. 

If  they  are  enrolled  in  the  teacher  training  program  during  the 
regular  school  year,  then  they  are  concurrently  holding  a teaching 
job  and  thus  have  nnancial  support. 

Mrs.  Mink.  What  percentage  of  your  943  are  teaching  in  a voca- 
tional mstitution  while  being  in  training  at  the  University  of 
California? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  these  are  composite  figures  of  the  summer  and 
regular  year.  I would  say  about  two-thirds  are  employed  of  the  peo- 
ple that  come  to  us  in  the  summer  session,  which  would  be  approx- 
imately 650  of  that  number.  You  would  find  about  two- thirds  of  that 
number  have  some  teaching  assignment  during  the  period  they  are 
in  summer  session. 

Mrs.  Mink.  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
in  postsecondary  vocational  teaching? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  total  number  ot  teachers  ? 

Mrs.  Mink.  To  put  it  another  way,  what  percentage  of  the  total 
need  for  of  training  are  you  now  meeting  by  having  a program  which 
touches  roughly  1,700  or  1,800  teachers?  What  percentage  of  the 
total  actually  are  in  a trainingjprogram  at  the  university  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Our  program  is  designed  for  individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  ^d  begin  their  teacher  training  concurrently  with 
the^  employment  in  the  te^hing  profession.  T^us  we  serve  all  the 
trade-technical  teaohers  during  their  initial  teacher  training  and  again 
when  they  participate  in  our  inservice  programs. 

My  statistics  reflect  numbers  of  teachers  resulting  from  replace- 
ment ai^  program  expansion.  Mr.  Smith’s  statistics  are  by  programs, 
rather  than  teachers,  and  his  statistics  are  statewide,  whereas  mine  are 
for  the  10  southern  counties  of  the  State. 

I am  sorry.  I just  couldn’t  give  you  an  exact  figure. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Is  this  information  available  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I believe  we  can  get  it  for  you. 
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Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Chainnaii,  could  I request  that  information  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Certainly.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Full-time  teachers,  627 ; part-time  teachers,  716.  Prom  annual  report  of  1966, 
to  USOE. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HtVWKiNS.  You  are  familiar  with  section  6 of  the  proposed  bill, 
H.R.  8527,  concerning  fellowships  and  exchange  programs  and 
strengthening  of  teacher  training? 

Mr.  Aij^n.  Yes.  I have  read  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  that  approach  read  the  situation  to  which  you 
have  referred? 

Is  it  academic,  or  would  you  make  any  suggestions  how  that  section 
could  be  strengthened  to  reach  the  situation  about  which  Mrs.  Mink 
has  discussed  with  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I think  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  the  way  I 
read  it,  is  good.  I find  no  fault  with  the  concept  of  fellowships  and 
things  of  this  natui-e. 

The  only  concern  I would  have — this  question  was  asked  of  one  of 
the  other  witnesses  about  separating  preservice  and  inservice.  My  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  each  State  or  each  locality  has  varying  needs  of 
how  much  preservice  might  be  needed  or  how  much  inservice  might 
be  needed.  If  there  is  some  way  that  we  could  have  coordination  of 
the  program  so  that  the  program  has  direction  and  emphasis  toward 
prescribed  goals,  then  the  proposed  legislaition  would  have  more  bene- 
ficial effect  and  impact  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  legislation  has 
no  coordinating  features  and  is  left  to  the  whims  of  huhviduals  who 
might  utilize  the  financial  support  but  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Hawtkins.  I think  that  completes  my  question. 

At  this  point,  in  connection  with  the  statements,  it  would  be  of  help 
to  the  subcommittee  if  we  could  get  from  each  of  you  who  will  testi:ty 
a definite  address  to  which  the  transcript  can  be  mailed  for  correction, 
and  it  would  certainly  help  the  committee  if  some  of  you  might  be  able 
to  consolidate  that  central  point  to  which  the  transcripts  can  be  sent. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  3,000  miles  away  to  keep  in  touch 
with  you.  Some  of  you,  I know,  will  want  to  look  at  the  transcript 
and  correct  something  which  might  not  be  correct  as  to  what  you  said, 
and  we  do  intend  to  send  the  transcripts  to  you  for  that  correction, 
and  if  we  can  send  several  to  one  address  it  would  certainly  simplify 
the  processing  of  it. 

In  any  event,  we  do  want  a specific  address  to  which  we  can  direct 
these  transcripts. 

Mr.  McCann,  may  I ask  how  long  a statement  you  have  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I think  I can  do  it  within  5 minutes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  will  take  it  at  this  time  and  continue  the  others 
this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  McCANN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PllESIUENT, 
SOUTHERN  CAIIFOENIA  INDUSTRY-EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  a prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  McCann.  I do,  and  I have  attachments. 
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(Mr.  McCann’s  prepared  statement  and  attachments  referred  to 
follow :) 

Pbepabed  Statement  of  William  McCann,  Executive  Vice  Pbebident,  Southebn 
Caufobnia  Inoustbt-Eoucation  Council 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  be  invited  to  appear  at  this  committee  hearing,  espe* 
daily  as  it  relates  to  HR  8527. 1 propose  to  reflect  the  judgment  of  an  individual 
citizen  who  is  a member  of  the  City  Council  of  Santa  Fe  Springs  and  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Industry-EMucation  CounciL 

I would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  noting  items  that  Industry  and  the 
community  have  done  and  what  Industry  and  the  community  will  do  as  it  relates 
to  HR  8527,  the  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 1 would  also 
be  remiss  if  I did  not  acknowledge  that  Industry  in  the  community  in  California 
would  carry  out  it’s  role  as  suggested  in  the  amendment  and  especially  as  it 
relates  to  Congressman  Hawkins’  comments  which  began  this  meeting^ 

For  the  record,  and  to  take  a look  at  activities  outside  of  California,  to  those 
men  that  are  now  seated  with  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  90&  Congress, 
may  I refer  you  to  leaders  in  the  Industry-Education  fleld  who  now  hold  posi- 
tions as  Senators  of  the  United  States.  Senator  Paul  I^nnin,  former  Oovemor 
of  Arizona,  made  several  trips  to  California— one  to  a meeting  at  Arrowhead  in 
1966  in  which  he  met  with  Industrial  leaders  of  California  to  set  the  framework 
as  to  how  Industry  can  best  respond  to  educational  needs  of  his  state.  The  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  then  Governor,  now  Senator  Fannin,  has  provided  the  frame- 
work of  the  Industry-Education  Council  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  working  with  General  Samoff,  has  utilized  the 
resources  of  the  greater  ar  ea  of  New  York  City  along  the  same  ends. 

Also,  until  a few  months  ago  it  is  my  privilege  to  point  out  that  my  associate 
in  the  midwest  was  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bell  and  Howell,  who 
mobilized  Industry  on  a bi-partisan  basis  in  Illinois  to  make  the  great  resources 
available  to  the  educational  community  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman  is  Senator 
Charles  Percy. 

In  California,  Honorable  Gongressman,  may  I state  that  we  of  the  community, 
we  of  industry,  we  afBrm  our  pledge  as  it  relates  to  vocational  education  to  do 
all  in  our  i>oWer  to  seek  motivation  and  incentive  progTams  that  will  relate  to 
the  80  percent  that  do  not  And  a place  in  the  colleges  of  our  country.  We  reaffirm 
this  pledge  by  active  program's. 

One  good  example  would  be  a program  in  the  fleld  of  Teen  Cuisine  held  in  this 
very  sifliool  last  Friday.  This  program  was  to  motivate  students  in  the  restau- 
rant flelds  and  in  some  economics  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  in  these  flelds,  in 
the  restaurant  business  and  cuisine  fleld  and  into  those  economic  flelds  that  re- 
late to  meal  management. 

Now  that  I am  speaking  of  this  school,  Los  Angeles  Trade-Tech,  a part  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  School  District,  may  I note  for  the  record  the  budget  and  the 
source  of  funds  for  this  school  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  it  re- 
lates to  programs  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  when  this  college 
is  used  as  the  pacemaker  in  the  fleld  of  vocational  education  as  it  relates  to 
flnding  gainful  employment  for  young  adults. 

Los  Angeles  Trade-Tech  College — Sowrcea  of  funds 


Percent 

'State  contribution.... ................. .......... lO.  0 

Federal  and  State  vocational  funds ” I.I_  4.  o - 

Federal  and  Public  Law  8&-S64  (title  VIII) . 7 

Local  Taxes 70.3 


I have  enclosed  in  the  attached  literature  certain  documents  which  will  sub- 
stantiate the  many  existing  programs  in  California,  in  Industry  and  in  the  com- 
munity that  relate  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  These  programs  and  the  at- 
tachments may  serve  two  purposes : 1.  To  give  proof  to  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
fornia community  has  formed  a joint  partnership  vdth  the  Educational  commu- 
nity on  a local  basis,  on  a state-wide  basis  and  on  a national  'basis,  working  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  authority  that  the  Congress  has  provided  in  this  fleld. 

These  attachments  do  substantiate  the  support  in  California  and  further  may  . 
serve  as  a motivator  or  example  that  may  be  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  our  great 
country.  The  need  and  the  importance  of  HR  8527  needs  very  little  testimony. 
One  must  just  reflect  on  the  advancements  that  have  been  made  since  the  Voca- 
84—794— 68— pt.  2—5 
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tional  Education  Act  of  1963.  However,  in  looking  towards  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  HR  8.^27,  its  success  in  the  nation,  its  success  in  the  East  and  its 
success  in  the  West,  may  we  have  the  privilege  of  noting  one  or  two  areas  of 
concern. 

1.  We  must  chart  a realistic  course  of  action  for  all  fields  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  students,  tilie  majority  of  which  will  not  graduate  from  college. 

There  is  a need  for  an  immediate  and  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
technicians  prepared  for  business  and  industry.  By  and  large,  at  least  two  years 
of  education  beyond  high  school  are  required  for  technician  training  and  because 
of  the  great  changes  in  industry  there  is  need  for  continuing  study  of  the  actual 
requirements  for  technicians. 

The  entire  community  must  mobilize  behind  industry  and  the  educators  who 
are  now  compelled  to  create  techniques  for  neutralizing  unrealistic  parent  pres- 
sures for  their  children  to  “get  to  college”  at  all.costs. 

We  parents  discount  the  national  awareness  that  far  too  many  students  are 
aiming  at,  or  attempting,  traditional  college  educations  and  are  unable  to  profit 
by  it.  In  engineering  alone  in  1964  enrollment  in  California  Junior  Colleges  was 
11,.594,  yet  only  525  graduated. 

We  should  acknowledge  the  absolute  necessity  for  skilled  manpower  and  that 
excellence  in  vocational  training  is  as  educationally  significant  as  academic 
achievement.  We  are  obligated  to  get  this  message  across  to  parents  and  students 
if  we  are  facing  reality  in  the  educational  program. 

2.  Motivation  of  adults  pertaining  to  roles  of  vocational  education  in  American 
Society.  iThis  is  a role  for  every  Mayor,  for  every  Councilman,  every  PTA  Leader, 
every  member  of  Congress  and  for  every  other  leader  of  a community.  Motivation 
of  the  adult  should  be  related  to  the  spirit  of  ’76— the  spirit  of  1976— for  it  we 
are  to  continue  the  economic  growth,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  gross  national 
product,  we  must  somehow  recoup  the  famous  spirit  of  ’76  and  relate  it  to  the 
community  and  the  problems  and  the  implementation  of  those  problems  for  gain- 
ful employment  for  the  majority  of  our  citizens  in  1976. 

3.  The  above  role  of  the  community  in  motivation  of  adults  into  recognizing 
the  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  American  Society  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  aid  of  Congress  and  HR  8527.  I submit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  Police  Science.  There  has  been,  or  is  being  made, 
a grant  to  California  by  Congress  and  the  Administration  as  to  hoW  a community 
may  combat  crime.  This,  specifically,  is  related  to  how  more  young  people  can  be 
counseled  into  seeking  gainful  employment  in  the  field  of  Police  Science. 

Through  the  wisdom  and  interest  of  your  Congressional  Body  this  can  be  done 
in  the  entire  field  of  Vocational  Education.  Tlie  need  for  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  enter  into  the  field  of  Police  Science  is  typical  of  the  encouragement  and 
motivation  that  is  needed  in  other  vocational  fields.  This  type  of  action,  I do  be- 
lieve, would  sustain  the  comments  of  Congresswoman  Mink  made  earlier,  that  is, 
the  need  for  more  field  work  in  counseling  and  more,  direct  programs  in  counsel- 
ing, especially  as  it  relates  to  gainful  employment 

4.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Honorable  Body  to  set  up  those  safe^ards 
needed  to  maintain  a true  return  on  Congressional  investments  in  this  program 
as  in  the  other  program.  The  program  should  not  be  diluted  in  any  way  to  supple- 
ment the  income  of  “Professional  Educational  Professors”  in  higher  education 
and/or  other  segments  of  the  educational  community.  While  research  is  encour- 
aged, it  should  be  encouraged  where  the  return  can  be  not  only  measurable  but 
applicable  to  the  problems  that  face  our  community  and  our  society  today. 

5.  We  submit  that  Congress  should  concern  themselves  with  the  current  survey 
being  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  Industry-Education  Councils,  by  the  Great 
City  Research  Council  and  the  Ford  Foundation  with  assistance  from  the  De- 
paitment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  All  of  this  knowledge  should  be  in- 
cluded on  a factual  basis  and  programs  geared  to  early  implementation  of  these 
studies. 

6.  Also,  the  American  Industry  project  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
TJ.S.  OfiSce  of  Education,  being  guid^  by  Stout  State  College  of  Wiscon- 
sin. We  will  submit  additional  i^ormation  to  this  Body  as  a matter  of  record,  if 
permissible  at  a later  date. 

7.  I also  draw  your  attention  to  the  OASA  Survey  of  California  on  Industry- 
Education  sponsored  projects.  This,  ladies  and  gentleman,  relates  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  School  Administrators  working  with  the  Industrial  com- 
munity of  California  surveying  and  receiving  returns  from  97  percent  of  the 
schools  of  California  in  which  they  determined  their  needs  on  a geographical 
basis,  their  needs  on  a priority  basis,  their  needs  in  personnel.  This  pointed  out 
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one  fact  that  is  important  as  it  relates  to  this  contemplated  legislation  in  that 
work  experience  programs  were  considered  the  foremost  concern  of  the  educators 
of  California. 

I am  pleased  to  say  that  Industry-Education  in  California  immediately  re- 
sponded and  will  put  into  effect  the  first  of  'September,  1967,  a plan  to  increase 
on  a great  percentage  basis,  and  by  great  I don’t  mean  a hundred  I mean  thou- 
sands percentile,  the  industry  participation  in  work  experience  education  and  as 
suggested  by  Congresswoman  Mink  I would  be  happy  to  forward  this  as  a 
matter  of  record  to  your  Honorable  Body. 

Two  points  that  I wish  to  make  along  this  line  is  that  in  California  we  have 
responded  to  the  needs  education.  We  have  not  been  one  to  throw  out  old 
programs  for  the  sake  of  new  innovations — ^not  old  programs  that  have  been 
successful  such  as  work  experience  education — but  rather  to  beef  them  up,  modify 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  school  demands  of  today.  We  have  also,  as  the  need 
arises,  provided  new  innovations  such  as  the  one  illustrated  on  the  attached 
chart,  ^is  program  was  conceived  two  weeks  ago  in  this  very  building  ut  the 
meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Industry-Education  Council.  The  program  will  recog- 
nize those  students  who  achieve  in  the  field  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Arts. 

8.  One  point  I would  like  to  make  for  the  record  on  which  Congressman  Haw- 
kins has  requested  an  opinion.  That  is,  as  it  relates  to  the  NYC  (Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps)  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  work  study  or 
work  experience  program  as  it  relates  to  vocational  education. 

In  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  commingling  of  these  programs.  From  per- 
sonal experience  in  which  we  have  employed  and  I have  personally  su|iervised 
numerous  students  under  the  NYC  Program  and  the  Work  Experience  Program. 
There  are  many  distinct  differences  between  the  programs  but  two  very  impor- 
tant ones  which  I would  like  to  relate  to  you  and  which  may  hopefully  substan- 
tiate the  delineation  of  these  two  projects  are:  a.  The  NYC  program,  for  the 
greatest  portion,  relates  to  working  with  schools  and  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. The  employer  deals  here  with  a group  of  students,  some  willing  some  non- 
willing,  both  of  which  who  are  hard-core  dropouts — students  who  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  educational  opportunities  that  have  been  given  to  them  thus 
far  and  whose  greatest  need  is  individual  guidance,  individual  counseling  and  not 
only  in  the  educational  area  but  in  personal  hygenics,  personal  dress,  their 
family,  and  their  personal  situation.  Working  with  the  NYC  can  be  a very  exas- 
perating experience.  On  the  other  hand  all  exasperations  are  forgotten  when  one 
success  is  achieved.  This  program  requires  personal  concern;  it  requires  many 
hours  of  time ; it  requires  dedicated  supervision  to  the  betterment  of  ones  neigh- 
bor or  son  and  daughter. 

b.  Work  experience  education  in  all  three  phases  as  we  see  it  in  California : 
1.  Vocational  Education,  that  which  works  directly  with  the  future  employment 
desires  of  the  individual  student ; 2.  The  General  which  gives  the  students  an 
over-all  view  of  an  occupation  which  he  may  not  follow  in  later  years ; 3.  The 
Exploratory  which  gives  the  students  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  many  opportunities 
in  Industry. 

All  of  these  are  supervised  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  educational  com- 
munity. These  are  students  who  are  doing  this  for  school  credit  These  are 
students  who  are  counseled  on  what  is  demanded  of  them  and  these  are  students 
who,  if  they  don’t  cut  the  mustard,  are  treated  as  an  employee.  These  are  stu- 
dents who  are  expected  to  meet  a pre-given  or  pre-established  standard.  These  are 
students  who,  in  general,  will  be  an  immediate  asset  to  the  employer  with  which 
they  are  associated  and  this  return  can  be  measured  immediately  upon  participa- 
tion in  the  work  study  prc^am. 

So  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding,  it  is  my  opinion  in  my  Judgment  that 
the  . work  study— work  experience — program  should  not  become  integrated  with 
the  present  NYC  Program  or  vice  versa. 

9.  Your  Horiorable  Body  may  wish  to  grant  some  consideration  to  those  s<-hool 
districts  that  do  have  a person  who  works  exclusively  on  bringing  the  resources 
of  Industry  to  the  education  community  on  the  concept  of  the  Industry-Education 
Council. 

Prom  the  escperiences  in  iSouthem  California  we  can  conclusively  say  that  the 
return  on  the  investment  of  any  funds  thus  invested  would  bring  a very  marginal 
return  on  the  Congressional  investment  other  than  “visable”  returns — ^material 
and  physical  resources  that  cannot  be  measured — that  will  influence  and  moti- 
vate young  citizens. 

10.  The  importance  of  vocational  education  in  California  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  recent  appointment  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
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fornia  of  a Standing  Committee  for  Education.  This  committee  will  concern 
itself  with  two  projects,  both  of  which  have  the  100  percent  endorsement  of  the 
committee.  One  is  the  “Compact  for  Education.”  The  other  is  Vocational  Educa* 
tion.  The  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  is  Admiral  C.  F.  Horne,  Presi* 
dent  of  General  Dynamics  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Founder  of  the 
Southern  California  Industry-Education  Council.  The  committee  is  currently 
conducting  an  in  depth  study  on  vocational  education  and  the  comments  of  Paul 
Fisher  to  the  Committee  are  attached  for  your  information. 

Your  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  March,  1067,  issue  of  Parents  Maga- 
zine, an  article  entitled,  “Should  Eveiy  Youngster  Go  to  College?”  This  article 
does  reflect  the  need  for  vocational  'isiucation  as  reflected  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  responsibility  of  the  community  to  this  end. 

“To  serve  youngsters  well,  parents,  guidance  counselors,  school  administrators 
and  teachers  should  avoid  over>selling  college  to  all  students  who  are  good  test 
takers.  It  is  one  thing  for  school  officials  to  remove  roadblocks  from  a student’s 
path,  it  is  another  to  overrule  his  personal  feelings  and  desires  in  urging  him  to 
go  to  ‘oUege. 

“First,  parents  should  realize  that  children — at  all  stages  of  their  development 
from  infancy  through  ad.olescence — have  individual  patterns  of  growth.  Each 
youngster  moves  toward  maturity  at  his  own  pace.  Not  all  are  ready  for  college 
at  eighteen,  not  all  will  be  best  served  by  going  to  college  at  any  age.  . 

“Parents  should  ask  themselves  why  they  want  their  sons  and  daughters  to  go 
to  college.  To  keep  up  with  the  Joneses?  To  add  to  family  prestige?  To  widen 
their  children’s  social  contacts?  To  enable  their  young  to  attain  better-paying 
or  higher-status  jobs  and  careers?  While  there’s  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with 
•ny  of  these  reasons,  none  of  them  will  carry  much  weight  unless  the  youngster 
also  wants  a four-year  college  education.  And,  in  any  case,  though  people  with 
college  educations  generally  earn  more  money  and  have  higher  social  status,  this 
doesn’t  always  follow.  There  are  plenty  of  very  high  Income  people,  and  there 
will  continue  to  be,  who  haven’t  gone  to  college. 

“Unfortunately,  many  of  us  believe  the  myth  that  a college  degree  is  the  only 
passport  to  a good  future— that  four  years  of  college  is  a necessary  prerequisite  to 
achieving  social  and  flnancial  success,  and  that  no  competent  person  can  be  happy 
if  he  doesn’t  get  a college  education.  Believing  these  things,  parents  ngw  hardly 
avoid  putting  pressure  on  their  youngsters  to  get  a four-year,  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. Guidance  counselors  are  also  enthusiastic  spokesmen  for  college,  urging  all 
bright  high  school  seniors  to  commit  themselves  to  colleges  courses.  They  are  also 
keenly  aware  that  high  schools  are  often  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
their  graduates  accepted  by  the  colleges. 

“T^ically,  the  number  of  youngsters  who  have  applied  for  admission  to  col- 
leges runs  considerably  higher  than  the  number  of  available  places.  This  has 
the  calculated  effect  of  panicking  parents  into  urging  their  offspring  to  apply  to 
still  more  and  more  colleges. 

“High  School  students  who  are  not  ready  for  college  should  be  helped  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  ways  appropriate  to  them,  perhaps  in  specialized  training 
programs  or  direct  work  experience.  For  ^cample,  there  are  technical  schools 
which  offer  apprenticeships  in  many  crafts  and  skills— in  home  decorating,  com- 
merical  and  industrial  designing,  and  mechanical  trades,  electronics  and  so  on. 

“Educators  and  parents  should  actively  promote  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  institutions  other  than  the  traditional  four-year  colleges  and  univeraities. 
Technical  schools  and  two-year  community  or  junior  coUeges  are 
alternatives  to  a traditional  four-year  program  leading  to  a bachelor’s  degree. 

“In  short,  though  a college  education  should  indeed  be  available  to  every  quali- 
fied youngster  who  wants  one,  it  should  not  be  forced  on  those  boys  and  girls  who 
won’t  benefit  from  it.  College  isn’t  for  everyone  and  to  pressure  youngsters  into 
thinking  that  it  is  is  to  do  them  a great  disservice. 

11.  You  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  pilot  program  that  was  con- 
ceived in  Galifomia,  a civic  seminar  in  which  all  segments  of  the  community, 
that  is  the  civic  leaders,  the  elected  jurisdictions,  school  boards.  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, the  Mayors  and  City  Councils,  the  Industrial  people — all  segments  of  the 
community — sat  down  and  devoted  themselves  three  days  as  to  how  best  they 
could  help  bring  all  of  the  resources  to  bear  to  aid  in  solving  educational  prob- 
lems at  the  local  leveL 

In  conclusion,  may  I express  the  appreciation  of  the  city  councils  of  California 
^d  the  Industry  of  California  for  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  address  trhia 
Honorable  Body.  Thank  yon. 
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We  must  chart  a realistic  course  of  action  for  all  fields  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  students,  the  majority  of  which  will  not  graduate  from  college. 

Tliere  is  a need  for  an  immediate  and  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
technicians  prepared  for  business  and  industry.  By  and  large,  at  least  two  years 
of  education  beyond  high  school  are  required  for  technician  training  and  because 
of  the  great  changes  in  industry,  there  is  need  for  continuing  study  of  the  actual 
requirements  for  technicians. 

The  entire  community  must  mobilize  behind  industry  and  the  educators  who 
are  now  compelled  to  create  techniques  for  neutralizing  unrealistic  parent  pres* 
sures  for  their  children  to  “get  to  college"  at  all  costs. 

We  parents  discount  the  national  awareness  that  far  too  many  students  are 
aiming  at,  or  attempting,  traditional  college  educations  and  are  unable  to  profit 
by  it.  In  engineering  alone,  in  1962  enrollment  in  California  junior  colleges  was 
11,594,  yet  only  525  graduated. 

We  should  acknowledge  the  absolute  necessity  for  skilled  manpower  and  that 
excellence  in  vocational  training  is  as  educationally  significant  as  academic 
achievement.  We  are  obligated  to  get  this  message  across  to  parents  and  students 
if  we  are  facing  reality  in  the  educational  program. 

We  must  evaluate  our  own  attitudes  to  insure  we  are  not  personally  projecting 
“education  snobbery”.  Sylvia  Porter,  well-known  columnist,  reminds  us  that  we 
should  change  our  own  attitude  now  and  forever  about  the  status  of  an  American 
with  vocational  training. 

The  future  appears  bright  for  professionally  educated  teachers,  scientists  and 
engineers.  But  the  poet’s  optimisUc  words,  “Other  skies  be  just  as  blue"  apply  to 
the  future  opportunity  for  craftsmen,  mechanics,  service  workers  and  technicians 
who  learn  to  practice  their  skills  with  excellence.  Both  groups  will  have  above 
average  earnings — the  “pay-dirt”  of  the  pay  check.  Both  groups  should  enjoy 
exceptional  opportunity  for  “blue  sky”  and  “pay-dirt”. 

JOB  MABKET  PBOJECTED 

In  projecting  the  job  market  into  the  next  decade,  this  is  what  we  in  industry 
see: 

1.  A continuing  rapid  growth  in  white-collar  occupations,  in  professional 
and  technical  fields. 

2.  Only  average  growth  in  sldlled  blue-collar  occupations ; a slower  than 
average  increase  in  semi-skilled  manual  jobs ; and  no  expansion  in  unskilled 
manual  work. 

3.  A somewhat  faster  than  average  expansion  in  jobs  in  the  service 
industries. 

4.  Further  declines  in  the  number  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers. 

Teachers  who  now  number  about  two  million,  will  be  in  greater  demand.  It  is 

estimated  that  there  will  be  requirements  for  200,000  more  teachers  in  the  next 
seven  years  alone. 

The  number  of  jobs  for  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians,  which  now 
total  about  1.7  million,  will  double  over  the  next  decade. 

In  sales  occupations,  the  trend  toward  self-service  stores  will  slow  employ- 
ment growth  in  retail  shops.  But  there  will  be  lots  more  jobs  for  manufacturer 
representatives  and  insurance  and  real  estate  salesmen. 

After  a steady  decline  in  recent  years,  we  see  the  employment  in  the  mining 
industries  leveling  off.  Railroad  jobs  will  continue  to  decline,  but  employment 
In  the  air  transport  and  trucking  industries  will  keep  gro^ng  steadily. 

The  greatest  need  is  for  technicians.  Despite  the  forecast  of  an  over-all  sub- 
stantial decline  in  farming,  increased  job  opportunities  are  seen  for  professional 
and  technical  people  connected  with  agriculture — soil  scientists,  soil  con- 
servationists, and  other  researchers. 

Government  employment  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly,  with  the  big  boost 
seen  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  We  do  not  expect  the  number  of  federal 
jobs  to  rise  very  much.  Emphasis — ^white  collar  and  service  areas. 

Construction  industry  jobs  will  grow  fast  So  will  jobs  in  banking  as  financial 
institutions  continue  to  expand  the  variety  of  their  activities  and  services. 

Over  the  next  decade,  we  expect  employment  in  aircraft  manufacturing'  to 
decline,  with  missile  production  remaining  stable  and  a continued  expansion 
in  electronics. 

In  petroleum,  despite  rising  production,  employment  will  slbwly  decline. 

Implications  of  the  new  job  forecast  are  clear.  Those  who  lack  higher  levejs 
of  education  are  in  for  rougher  sledding  than  ever  in  the  job  market 
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Government  experts  predict  that  7.5  million  youngsters  will  not  have  com* 
pleted  even  the  eighth  grade.  This  is  at  a time  when  unskilled  jobs,  which 
once  absorbed  so  many  untrained  workers,  are  becoming  a narrower  field  of 
employment 

TTie  outlook  is  for  a U.S.  work  force  of  about  53  million  by  1075,  an  increase 
of  20  million.  The  work  force  will  expand  faster  than  the  population  as  a 
whole , because  of  the  jgreater  number  of  young  people  reaching  working  age. 

SummihgNip  the  heed  will  be : 

1.  Engineering  and  Science. 

2.  Teachers. 

8.  White  collar. 

4.  Service  areas. 

5.  Technical. 

THE  PBOBLEM 

Joblessness 

The  grim  statistics  prompting  realistic  action  at  the  Santa  Fe  Springs  level 
are  that  nearly  one  of  every  six  teenagers  in  the  United  States  who  wants 
to  work  can’t  find  any.  Nedrly  half  of  today’s  SOOiOOO  seeking  teenagers  are 
dropouts;  the  jobless  rate  among  those  unschooled,  unskilled  youths  is  clo.se  to 
30%  up  from  12%  five  years  ago  and  apparently  the  entire  situation  will  get 
worse. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  20-24  age  bracket  will  increase  by  a dramatic 
54%  in  the  10  years  to  end  with  1970. 

^e  14-19  age  group  will  expand  by  42%. 

At  this  date,  about  half  of  the  population  reaching  the  age  of  18  may  be 
expected  to  enter  the  labor  market.  The  years  just  ahead  will  mark  the  greatest 
expansion  in  history  for  the  labor  force. 

The  decade  is  bringing  approximately  15  million  new  job-seekers  into  the 
picture,  expanding  the  labor  force  22%. 

For  every  additional  teenager  who  sought  work  in  the  ’50’s,  there  will  be  14 
in  this  decade  of  the  ’OO’s,  based  on  prevailing  patterns. 

The  crisis 

This  startling  statistic  stands  out  in  sharper  intimidating  boldness  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  jobs  usually  filled  by  young  men  and  women,  in 
unskilled,  semi-skilled  and  domestic  areas,  are  contracting. 

Technology  is  on  the  march  and  the  legions  of  ill-prepared  will  be  the  first 
to  be  trampled  underfoot. 

SvBV’EY  OF  Indvstbt-Edvcation  Coopebation — Califobnia  Association  of 

School  Administbatobs 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  California  Industry-Edu- 
eation  Councils,  the  California  Association  of  ^hool  Administrators  is  under- 
taking a state-wide  survey  to  determine  the  status  of  industry-education  cooper- 
ation in  the  public  schools.  Answers  are  sought  to  such  questions  as  the  following : 

1.  What  projects  and  activities  are  being  conducted? 

2.  What  programs  are  of  greatest  value? 

3.  What  types  of  programs  would  educators  like  to  have? 

4.  Who  are  the  coordinators  of  industry-education  programs? 

The  results  of  the  survey  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  geographical  areas. 
These  will  include:  (Possibly  use  County  Superintendents  Area  breakdown) 

1.  North  Coast. 

2.  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Valleys. 

3.  San  Francisco  Bay. 

4.  Central  Coast. 

5.  Los  Angeles. 

6.  Sdn  Berhafdino-Orange  Counties. 

7.  San  Diego-Imperial  Counties. 

Outcomes  of  the  study  may  encourage  school  districts  which  have  not  previ- 
ously participated  to  initiate  industry-education  programs  and  provide  a basis 
for  districts  to  evaluate  present  programs.  In  addition,  the  survey  results  should 
serve  as  a catalyst  in  bringing  together  the  resources  of  Industry  and  the  com- 
munity in  meeting  local  school  and  pupil  needs.  Leaders  of  CASA  and  the  In- 
dustry-Education Councils  will  develop  specific  programs  to  coordinate  coopera- 
tive activities  conducted  by  schools  and  industry. 
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Superintendents  of  California  public  school  districts  are  requested  to  complete 
tne  enclos^  questionnaire  and  to  return  the  material  to  Dr.  James  Corson. 
Executive  Secretary,  CASA,  by  April  1, 1965.  vursun, 

Robert  E.  Jenkins,  President, 
California  Association  of  School  Administrators, 

California  Association  op  School  Administrators, 


To:  Dr.  James  H.  Cotsou,  Executive  Secretary,  California  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

Subject : Participation  in  CASA  industry-education  survey 

The  i^ormation  on  the  following  pages  has  been  provided  in  response  to  your 
request  for  participation  in  the  CASA  survey  of  industry-education  cooperation. 


School  District 


Superintendent. 


Geographical  Area  Code 


Part  I. — Industry-education  programs  now  being  conducted 

®y  checWng  the  appropriate  spaces  below,  indicate  your  evaluation  of  the 
industry-education  programs  now  being  conducted  by  your  school  district  How- 
ever, review  the  glossary  on  the  last  page  of  this  questionnaire  prior  to  making 
the  evaluation. 


Progrim 

Unaware 

program 

exists 

School  district 
participates 

Valuable 
(only  those 
participating) 

Should 

reuive 

priority 

Naeds  more 
assistance 
of  industry 

Uttle 
or  no 
value 

Advisory  committees 

Atomics  Science  Youth  Day 

Audio-visual  mattrials 

Biomedical  education 

Boys’  Day  in  Industry 

Business  and  industry  days 

Career  guidance  canter 

Chemical  Progress  Week 

Christmas  lecturas 

Committi^e  For  Advanced 
Science  Training 

Community  Career  Conference 

Community  Resources  Workshop 

Conference  on  the  Atom 

Conferences 

Oipinanitcplipi!.h!etut«  turns 

Eduutional  fairs 

Enginaars'  Waak 

O 

ERIC 
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Pabt  l.^Industry-education  programs  now  heing  cond«cf0(Z-~Gontinued 


Program 

Unaware 

program 

exists 

L_1 

School  district 
participates 

Valuable 
(only  those 
participating) 



, / r 

Should 

receive 

priority 

Needs  more 
assistance 
of  indust^ 

Little 
or  no 
value 

Exploratory  Science  Laboratory 
Program 

Fair  Enterprise  Medallion 

Gifted  Student  program 

<v  , > . 

■ f ' 

r r • » - 

Guidance  Program 

.Industrial  and  vocational  arts 

• 

FT 

a ' 

Industry  on  Parade 

’ i'  . 

Job-scholarship  program 

Local  l-E  Conference 

Manpower  Conference 

Medalist  Award 

* 

Military  Science  program 

Plant  tours 

Science  fairs  (California) 

Science  fair  (local) 

* 

Science  project  centers 

Science/technical  journals  to 
schools. 

Science/tech nicai  library  plan 

Speakers’  bureau 

Student  programs 

Summer  employment  for  teachers 
and  students. 

Surplus  equipment 

Survey  of  job  opportunities 

Teaching  aids 

Teacher  for  a day 

Teacher  institutes 

Teacher  recognition 

Teacher  workshops 

TV  education  study 

♦ 

Visiting  scientists 

Women’s  space  symposium 

Work  experience 

Is  not  to  lie  considered  complete.  You  are  encouraged  to  list  other 
Ind^ry-^ucation  cooperative  programs  which  are  of  great  value.  We  have  not 
Usted  su^  annual  it^s  as  “Public  School  Wedc”,  “Law  Day”,  “National  Busi- 

V ® Week etc.  If  you  have  a program  which  you  feel  is  the  type 

which  educators  desire,  we  trust  you  will  list  these  also. 
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Part  II 

Recognizing  the  day-to-day  changes  in  technology  and  other  fields— ^om  accoun^ 
ing  to  science — please  provide  the  information  reqjuested  below.  Keep  in  mmd 
such  questions  as  the  following:  What  ^e  of  assistance  in  industry-education 
is  moOT  needed  by  your  school  district?  What  new  ideas  or  approaches  to  industry- 
education  cooperation  do  you  believe  would  be  of  greatest  value? 

A.  Physical  Resources  (Equip- 

ment,  library  books,  etc.).  


B.  Programs  (Engineers*  week, 
science  fairs,  etc.). 


O.  Personnel  Services  (Speakers, 
counselors,  etc.). 


(If  more  space  is  needed,  please  attach  additional  sheets.) 

Part  III 

Assignment  of  Personnel  to  Coordinate  Industry-Education  Programs 

1.  Has  your  district  designated  a school  official  to  act  as  coordinator  (or  perform 

any  other  role)  of  industry-education  programs? 

Yes  No 

2.  If  answer  is  yes,  please  enter  name  or  names  below: 

Name  Position 


Name  Position 

3.  Have  industries  in  the  area  of  your  school  district  dedgnated  individuals  to 
coordinate  their  relations  with  schools? 


Yes  No 

4.  If  answer  is  yes,  please  note  names  below:  (Attach  additional  sheet  if  neces- 
sary.) 

Use: 


Name 


Position 


Industry 
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Past  IV 


EXTEKT  OF  InDTTSTBT  CoOFBBATION  WITH  SCHOOL  DiSTBICT 

In  the  spaces  below,  please  indicate  the  extent  of  industry  cooperation  received 
by  your  school  district. 


Class  of  Industry 

Industry  cobporation 

No 

comment 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

•poor 

Additional 

assistanco 

ra^uirad 

Agricultura 

Architecture 1 

Law,  accounting 

Banking-savings  and  loan 

Contractors 

Departmant  stores 

Electronic  manufacturing 

Industrial  manufacturing 

Engineering 

Invastmant-lnsurance 

Nawspapar-television-advortising 

Petroleum 

Public  utilities 

Real  estate 

Retail  services 

Transportation 

Transportation  manufacturing 

School  supplies 

Other 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  CASA  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  California 
Industry-Education  Councils  express  their  thanks  for  your  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  this  important  survey.  It  will  have  a "return  on  time  invested." 

CASA  Survey  of  Indvstby-Edvoation  Coopebation  Glossabt 
(To  be  used  for  reference  in  preparation  of  Part  1) 

Advisory  Oomnitteea. — Junior  Colleges  have  used  advisory  committees  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  business  and  industry  to  help  plan  occupational 
curricula,  u^ate  instructional  materials,  and  describe  trends  aff^ting  pletce- 
ment  opportunities.  Such  committees  are  now  being  used  to  obtain  guidance 
regarding  high  school  curricula. 

Atomica  Science  Youth  Day. — 'Science  students  and  teachers  from  each  high 
school  are  invited  to  attend  either  morning  or  afternoon  sessions.  The  program 
provides  information  about  atomic  energy  and  its  use  in  power  reactors  for 
generation  of  electricity  and  for  space  travel. 

AudUhViautil  Materiala. — ^Each  year,  industry  offers  a great  number  of  free 
films  to  school  districts.  When  these  resources  can  be  utilized,  district  audio- 
visual funds  are  conserved.  Free  materials  are  screened  by  school  district  com- 
mittees. They  help  to  enrich  educational  resources  and  provide  references  that 
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could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner;  for  eicaiufile,  the  telephone  company 
provides  a great  number  of  appropriate  films,  and  their  series  of  science  kits  for 
gifted  students  also  have  contributed  to  classroom  instruction. 

Biomedical  Education. — ^The  Industry-Education  Council  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  an  aflSliate  organization,  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Bio- 
medical Education,  to  motivate  interest  in  this  field  and  to  provide  materials 
to  enrich  the  biom^ical  and  natural  science  curricula  through  special  programs 
and  related  activities. 

Boya*  Day  in  Industry. — ^Business  and  industry  cooperate  with  the  Council  for 
the  Promotion  of  Boys'  Welfare.  This  event  is  held  about  May  1.  The  free  enter- 
prise system  and  career  information  are  emphasized ; for  example,  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools  arranges  plant  visits  for  more  than  IGOO  boys. 

Business  and  Industry  Days. — Events  of  this  type  are  sponsored  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  other  business  organizations.  Students  and  business  education 
teachers  are  invited  to  view  displays  illustrating  the  latest  developments  in 
business  machines,  computers,  and  other  office  equipment  and  practices. 

Career  Guidance  Center. — The  Industry-Education  Council  cooperates  with 
county  school  offices  in  providing  this  unique  opportunity  for  students.  Booths 
staffed  by  professional,  managerial,  and  governmental  organizations  enable 
students  to  learn  about  many  different  types  of  occupations  from  qualified 
personnel. 

Chemical  Progress  Week. — Special  programs  are  offered  to  the  schools  by  the 
chemical  and  allied  products  industry. 

Christmas  Lectures. — On  two  mornings  during  Christmas  vacation,  students 
hear  talks  by  four  outstanding  scientists.  Ten  students  from  each  high  school  are 
invited  to  attend  the  sessions  as  representatives  of  their  schools. 

Committee  for  Advanced  Science  Training  (Summer  Research  Projects). — 
Twenty  eleventh-grade  students  in  biological  sciences  are  selected  for  placement 
in  research  laboratories  during  the  summer.  They  are  encouraged  to  work  on 
individual  projects.  Early  in  the  fall,  about  fifty  percent  of  these  students  pre- 
sent reports  r^arding  their  research  activities  at  an  annual  meeting. 

Community  Career  Conference. — A luncheon  meeting  brings  together  a gifted 
high  school  student,  the  teacher  of  his  major  subject,  a university  professor  in 
that  subject,  a graduate  student  in  the  field,  and  an  experienced  practitioner  in 
the  field,  providing  guidance  in  the  student's  proposed  profession  through  a 
sequential  step-by-step  preview  of  his  preparation  and  entry  into  the  profession. 

Cmnmunity  Resources  Workshop. — Elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  administrators  explore  the  availability  of  community  resources — peo- 
ple, places  and  things,  as  aids  in  teaching,  and  develop  a better  working  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  other  segments  of  the  community. 

Conference  on  the  Atom. — Able  high  school  science  students  and  their  teachers 
participate  in  conference  on  inspiring  picture  and  promise  of  the  peaceful  atom 
in  its  various  applications,  and  to  help  advance  interest  in  the  study  of  science 
in  the  United  States. 

Conferences. — Each  year,  teachers  and  administrators  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  industry  for  several  days  at  a conference.  They  examine  how  industry  and 
education  can  work  together  toward  providing  more  effective  education  and 
training  for  students. 

Demonstration-Lecture  Teams. — Scientists,  engineers,  and  business  and  other 
professional  personnel  from  industry  are  available  for  presentation  of  school 
demonstrations  and  lectures,  making  use  of  industry  equipment  not  usually 
available  in  the  classroom.  The  lectures  provide  motivation,  subject  information, 
consumer  education,  and  guidance. 

Educational  Fairs. — Exhibits  of  classroom  and  extracurricular  activities  of 
students  in  all  fields  of  education,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  the  best  in  educa- 
tional supplies,  textbooks,  teacher  aids,  and  equipment 

Engineers'  Week. — This  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the  CJouncil  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies,  Consulting  Engineers  Association,  and  Technical  Societies  Coun- 
cil. Its  purpose  is  to  develop  greater  public  understanding  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession and  its  vital  role  in  the  daily  life  of  every  citizen  and  in  the  future  growth 
of  America.  Special  trips  and  speakers  are  provided  for  schools. 

Exploratory  Science  Laboratory  Program,. — Experimental  summer  courses  pro- 
vide opportunitities  for  students  to  explore  fields  of  science  and  make  use  of 
community  resources. 

Fair  Enterprise  MedalUon.—A  program  of  awards  initiated  to  inspire  and  in- 
form students  regarding  the  opportunities,  needs,  and  qualifications  in  the  field 
of  business  and  management  Program  recognizes  those  students  who  are  out- 
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Standing  In  the  field  of  economics  and  functions  of  the  American  system,  as  well 
as  other  comparative  economic  systems.  ^ . 

Oifted  Student  Program. — ^I-EC  cooperated  with  a Unlfield  School  District  In 
the  planning  and  arrangements  of  a summer  experimental  program  for  gifted 
ninth'grade  students.  The  course  consisted  of  six  weeks  of  intensive  study  of  the 
professional  and  cultural  fields  where  top  talent  is  needed,  and  included  field 
trips,  classroom  presentatiops  by  specialists,  films,  etc. 

Ouidame  Program. — Individual  consultants  are  obtained  for  students  through 
the  Industry-Education  Council  and  other  related  organizations.  Through  this 
program,  every  student  may  consult  with  a person  working  in  the  field  which 
he  expects  to  enter.  The  students  prepare  for  the  interviews  by  writing  reports 
on  the  occupations  from  materials  in  the  school  library  and  counselor's  files. 
Arrangements  for  appointments  with  consultants  are  made  by  an  industry-edu- 
cation committee  representing  many  different  professional  organizations.  During 
the  interviews,  the  students  obtain  the  latest  information  about  the  occupations 
and  their  potentiaL  , . , ^ * - 

Industrial  amd  Vocational  Arts.— Programs  designed  to  advise  students  and 
teachers  in  industrial  and  vocational  fields  as  to  the  opportunities,  needs  and 
contribution  to  the  community,  as  well  as  recognizing  future  challenges  in  the 


vocation  and  technical  fields.  . ^ j 

Industry  on  Parade. — ^Evening  programs  are  arranged  for  selected  junior  ana 
senior  high  school  pupils  and  their  parents  and  teachers.  Demonstrations  of 
scientific  equipment  and  processes  are  presented,  and  the  need  for  personnel  to 
develop  and  use  this  equipment  is  discussed. 

Job-Scholarship  Program. — Scholarships  in  the  form  of  part-time  employment 
or  summer  work  are  awarded  to  worthy  students  in  fields  related  to  their  major 


iut0]T0sts 

Local  Industry-Education  Oow/erence.— One-day  conferences  to  acquaint  rep- 
resentatives from  industry  and  education  with  the  purposes  and  program  of  the 
Industry-Education  Council  are  held  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  broadening  the 
base  of  industry-directed  resources  for  school  systems  and  of  bulling  strong 
communication  between  industry  and  business  and  educational  institutions,  as 
needed  in  local  communities. 

Manpower  Conference. — A.  manpower  utilization  conference  is  sponsored  witn 
a view  to  appraising  an  area's  present  resources  and  future  needs  educationally 
and  otherwise,  in  relation  to  use  of  engineering,  scientific,  technical,  clerical,  and 
agricultural  manpower.  . 

MedaUst  Award.— A program  Of  awards  has  been  initiated  to  inspire  and  in- 
form students  regarding  the  opportunities,  needs,  and  personnel  qualifications 
in  scientific  and  technological  fields.  The  program  is  part  of  the  observance  of 
National  Science  Youth  Month  and  provides  recognition  of  outstanding  students 
who  have  qualified  themselves  to  meet  future  challenges. 

Military  Science  Program. — A program  of  this  type  utilizes  military  resources 
to  supplement  school  curricula.  For  example,  San  Diego  cosponsored  the  Science 
Cruiser  Program  with  the  First  Fleet  Plant  tours  and  a luncheon  for  60-70 
high  school  boys  were  arranged. 

Plant  ToMrs.— Special  educational  visits  are  scheduled  to  show  students  how 
fundamentals  of  education  taught  in  high  school  are  applied  in  industry. 

Science  Fairs  (California).— The  Southern  California  Industry-Education 
Council  has  enlisted  the  support  of  the  City  of  Commerce  in  prepresenting  a 
California  science  fair^  in  which  the  winners  of  county  and  regional  science  fairs 
from  throughout  the  State  compete  for  scholarship  awards.  This  event  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  science  f^rs  in  the  United  States. 

Science  Fair  (Local). — Junior  High  and  high  school  students  compete  tor 
scholarship  awards  in  local  school  district,  and/or  several  school  districts  or 
county  science  fairs.  Winners  of  these  fairs  compete  in  the  California  Science 

Fair.  , 

Science  Project  Centers. — ^These  centers  have  been  established  in  several 
areas.  Students  work  under  the  guidance  of  scientists  and  engineers  from  in- 
dustry on  projects  in  such  fields  as  telemetering,  ham  radio,  computer  electronics, 
basic  electronics,  slide  rule,  marine  biology,  ultrasonics,  drafting,  and  computer 
programming. 

Science/Technical  Journals  to  Schools.— Scientific  and  technical  journals  are 
made  available  to  schools  by  business  and  industry. 

Sdenoe/TeohnAcal  Ltorori/  Plow.— Industry  representatives  work  with,  library 
ians  toestabli^  up-to-date  collections  of  scientific  and  technical  books  and  i>eri- 
odicals  in  the  Public  Library,  l^ese  materials  are  made  readily  available  to  ad- 
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vanced  students  and  other  persons  in  the  community.  Special  libraries  also  make 
their  facilities  available  to  selected  students. 

Speakers'  Bureau. — ^Through  a cooperative  industry-education  program,  speak- 
ers’ bureaus  are  established  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Student  Programs.— Summer  student  training  programs  which  raable  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  individual  laboratory  research  projects,  aiding  and  assist- 
ing industrial  and  educational  research  scientists.  Programs  range  in  scope  and 
area  of  concern,  and  include  NSF  programs. 

Summer  Employment  for  Teachers  and  Standards. — Councils  have  developed  a 
program  to  help  teachers  and  students  obtain  summer  jobs  related  to  their  major 
fields  in  business  and  industry. 

Surplus  Equipment. — Industries  have  made  available  to  science  and  electronics 
departments  sui^lus  equipment  and  supplies. 

Survey  of  Job  Opportunities. — A.  survey  is  conducted  of  personnel  needs  and 
job  opportunities  in  a specific  area  or  county.  Junior  colleges  are  using  the  data 
collected  in  adapting  their  cours^  of  study  for  occupation-centered  curricula. 

Teaching  Aids. — Printed  materials,  audio-visual  materials,  product  samples, 
models  and  exhibits,  booklets,  charts,  posters,  etc.,  all  give  salient  facts  of  scope 
of  industry,  the  product,  history,  scientific  or  technological  information  with 
emphasis  on  vocational  fl^ld,  historical  data,  or  industry. 

Teacher  for  a Day. — ^Arrangements  are  made  for  scientists  and  engineers  from 
local  industries  ahd  organizations  to  present  demonstration-lectures  in  science 
classrooms.  This  program  permits  teachers  to  attend  a National  Science  Teacher 
Conference. 

Teacher  Institutes. — ^In  this  program,  the  emphasis  is  upon  bringing  teachers 
up  to  date  regarding  developments  in  science.  Results  of  the  latest  research  are 
provided  as  soon  as  security  clearances  can  be  obtained.  The  institutes  are  pre- 
sented by  scientists  and  engineers  from  industry. 

Teacher  Recopnifion.— -The  program  is  designed  to  recognize  the  important 
role  of  teachers  in  the  community,  to  reward  extraordinary  performance  on 
the  part  of  individual  faculty  members,  and  to  assist  and  encourage  teachers 
to  strive  for  tiie  highest  degree  of  professional  excellence. 

Teacher  Workshops. — Workshops  which  provide  the  latest  information  avail- 
able are  used  to  develop  science  curriculum  materials  and  teaching  aids,  and 
to  develop  a better  understanding  of  private  enteir>rise  and  of  the  economic 
importance  of  industry  to  tiie  community.  Many  workshops  also  provide  coun- 
selors with  the  latest  career  information. 

TV  Education  Study. — ^An  extensive  research,  into  the  possibilities  of  setting 
up  an  educational  TV  station  in  the  various  areas  presently  lacking.  Educational 
Television. 

Visiting  Scientists. — The  program  strengthens  the  education  in  science  by 
providing  competent  scientists  from  industi^,  university  and  college  faculty, 
as  well  as  government  agencies,  to  inform  students  of  opportunities  in  science. 
Outline  distributive  educational  programs  and  confer  with  teachers  and  school 
administrators  concerning  development  in  curriculum  and  instrumentation. 

Women’s  Space  Symposium.-^irls  and  teachers  from  senior  high  school 
science  classes  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  program.  Women  scientists  who 
have  gained  recognition  for  outstanding  achievements  in  space  research  report 
on  their  jobs  and  career  opportunities  for  women. 

Work  EoBperience. — ^The  Industry-Education  Council  works  with  state  colleges 
to  place  teachers  from  summer  counseling  classes  in  business  and  industry.  The 
Council  encourages  the  cooperation  of  business  and  industry  with  secondary 
schools  in  the  4-4  work-study  program. 

[From  Vocational  Newsletter,  November  1966] 

HlOHUaHTS  OF  THE  WeSTEBN  REGIONAL  CONFEBBNOB 

The  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement 
held  its  Western  Regional  Conference  on  Education,  Training  and  Employment 
in  Los  Angeles  on  September  26,  27,  and  28.  Participants  at  this  conference 
Included  I^earch  Council  staff  members  Dr.  Carl  E.  Thornblad,  Executive 
Secretary,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Brill,  Project  Coordinator,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Fuka, 
Research  Associate.  Key  speakers  included  Admiral  Charles  F.  Home,  Jr., 
President,  General  Dynamics,  Pomona,  and  Past-President,  Southern  California 
Industry-Education  Council;  Mrs.  Georgiana  Hardy,  Member,  Board  of  Educa- 
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tlon,  Los  Angles,  Calif,  and  Dr.  Grant  Venn,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Adult 
and  Vocational  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Also  in  attendance  were 
tbe  project  liaison  representatives  from  the  mem'ber  cities,  and  their  invited 
guests.  These  guests  included  representatives  of  business  and  industry,  labor, 
government,  civic  and  minority  grrmps. 

Admiral  Charles  H.  Home,  President,  General  Dynamics,  Pomona,  and  im- 
mediate past  president  of  ^e  Southern  California  Industry  and  Education 
Council,  keynoted  the  conference  on  the  topic,  “Vocational  Education— -Issu^, 
Challenge  and  Change.”  He  called  for  increasing  coperation  between  la'bor, 
industry,  and  educators  in  order  to  get  effective  vocational  education.  He  ob- 
served that  the  educational  program  has  slighted  vocational  education  in  favor 
of  'the  academic  and  has  failed  to  provide  needed  emphasis  to  the  vocational 
concerns.  He  explained  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Council, 
its  growing  interests  in  vocational  education.  Admiral  Elorne  stated  . . Don't 
short  change  that  real  basic  high  school  education  because  it’s  upon  that  which 
all  us  \rish  to  buUd.”  He  stated  further  that  vocational  education  is  needed 
in  high  school  “ibecause  we  have  to  do  something  to  give  the  kids  a chance 
to  be  motivated  to  go  on”  and  continue  their  specialized  training  beyond  the 
high  school.  Admiral  Horae  sees  an  increasing  development  of  two  year  post- 
high  school  programs.  The  keynoter  emphasized  several  broad  needs  i 

1.  Better  communication  between  industry,  labor  and  educators. 

2.  Better  determination  of  what  schools  can  best  provide. 

3.  Do  some  selling. 

In  spirited  discussion  following  the  address  Admiral  Horae  observed,  “Voca- 
tional Eiducation  tends  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  high  school  core  and 
those  kids  who  don’t  show  the  interest  or  aptitude  for  completing  'high  school 
can  add  certain  types  of  vocational  education  which  can  do  them  a lot  of 
good.  It  may  provide  motivation  to  go  on  and  learn  more  of  the  high  school 
subjects  which  «Aey  have  seemed  tmable  to  cope  with.”  Admiral  Horae  ex- 
pressed concern  with  the  mnall  public  interest  expressed  in  the  election  of 
board  members.  Referring  to  the  plight  of  the  tmemployables  he  noted,  “I  only 
have  two  choices,  I either  have  to  support  them  because  I can’t  g^  rid  of 
them  or  I have  to  train  thmn.’’ 

Mrs.  Geor^ana  Hardy,  a member  of  the  board  of  Los  Angeles  Cil^  Schools 
and  'television  personality,  presented  the  charge  to  the  conference.  S'peaking 
also  as  a mem'ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for 
School  Improvement,  outlined  the  background  and  development  of  the 
educational  program  and  the  work  of  the  Council.  She  pointed  to  the  glaring 
weaknesses  of  tine  educational  program  which  failed  to  provided  the  proper 
work  orientation  to  the  children  in  our  schools.  She  was  also  critical  of  pub- 
lishers who  failed  to  recognize  all  strata  of  society  in  their  publications  for 
school  consumption.  She  pointed  to  the  need  of  their  daily  lessons,  children  in 
all  social  levels,  the  need  for  the  individual  to  master  communication  tech- 
niques and  the  basic  tools  of  learning  are  just  as  important  to  enter  the  field 
of  employment  as  to  continue  in  the  field  of  education.  In  regard  to  Industrial 
relations  with  the  schools  she  states,  “Industry  coming  and  telling  the  schools 
what  to  do  is  not  going  to  be  helpful  but  industry  coming  in  and  working,  with 
the  schools  to  develop  the  kinds  of  forces,  the  kinds  of  skills,  that  are  needed 
will  be  of  great  help.  On  some  occasions  we  ought  to  be  teaching  in  the  industrial 
plant  after  the  industrial  plant  closes  because  we  can  not  afford  to  keep  up 
^th  the  kind  of  modern  equipment  in  the  many  different  fields.” 

Dr.  Grant  Venn,  Assistant  Oommissioner  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
and  author  of  the  book  “Man,  Education  and  Work,”  addressed  his  topic  “Shap- 
ing Educational  Programs  for  Employability”  in  a setting  developed  around  the 
rapidly  changing  technology,  the  population  explosion  and  the  increasing  urban- 
ization which  by  1980  would  amount  to  80%  of  the  population. 

SotTTHBBX  CAIIPOBNIA  iNDtJSTBT-EDtJCATION  CotJNOIIi 

National  firms  and  their  allied  industries  have  provided  the  leadership,  the 
vigor,  and  initiative  to  make  the  California  Industry-Education  program  the 
Nation’s  example  of  unparalleled,  effective,  cooperation  in  coordffiating  civic, 
business,  industrial,  and  professional  leaders  in  combining  their  unique  re- 
sources for  the  enrichment  of  education  in  their  respective  communities. 
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WHAT  IT  IS 

It  is  a non-profit  corporation  of  senior  school  and  indnstrial  leaders  who  are 
working  together  on  specific  programs  to  coordinate  school  and  industry  coopera* 
tion  with  emphasis  on  all  fields  of  education. 

ITS  FUBPOSE 

In  recognition  of  a mutual  responsibility  for  the  motivation  and  education  of 
our  youth,  the  Council  serves  as  a c>\talyst  to  bring  the  resources  of  industry 
and  the  community  to  bear  directly  on  the  school  needs  of  the  local  communitv 
and  its  children. 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT 

a result  of  a conference  at  Lake  Arrowhead  in  July  1057,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  over  100  educators,  businessmen, 
and  scientists  met  to  discuss  the  critical  needs  of  the  schools  and  what  could  be 
done  about  them. 

The  pioneering  conference  was  based  upon  the  realization  that  industry  has  a 
Tttal  stake  in  the  education  of  youth,  not  only  for  the  general  welfare,  but  for 
the  specific  welfare  of  the  companies  in  all  fields  who  employed  educated  man- 
power. 

WHAT  IT  DOES 

Serving  as  a “clearing-house”  to  both  Industries  and  schools  for  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  programs,  all  councils  encourage  civic,  business,  professional, 
and  industrial  leaders  to  offer  their  unique  resources  for  the  enrichment  of  edu- 
cation in  their  communities. 

Serving  the  schools 

- brings  the  resources  of  businesses,  industries,  and  the  professions  to  the 
schools 

— aids  schools  in  understanding  changing  occupational  requirements 
— ^motivates  student  commitment  to  educational  excellence 
— finds  ways  of  recognizing  and  encouraging  better  teachers 
— provides  liaison  service  between  the  schools  and  SCIEC  member  organiza- 
tions , 

Serving  husiness  and  industry 

— advises  businesses,  industries,  and  professional  societies  as  to  those  areas 
of  the  educational  program  which  can  best  utilize  their  resources 
— provides  opportunities  for  community  and  educational  leaders  to  meet  face 
to  face 

— broadens  the  area  of  business  and  industry  participation  beyond  their  local 
communities 

— advises  the  policy-making  groups  in  education  of  specific  occupational  re- 
quirements of  businesses  and  industries 
— coordinates  requests  for  support  of  educational  projects 

BESXnC.TS — THB  BETUBN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Many  programs  have  resulted  from  industry-education  efforts.  Over  forty  con- 
current programs  are  available  to  schools,  among  which  include : 

Sciencef  Fairs  and  Exhibits. 

Career  Guidance  Center. 

Develop  Lecture-Demonstration  Teams  for  Science  and  other  classes. 

Provide  Resource  people  for  classroom.  School  Program,  Educational  Con- 
ference. _ 

Assii^  In  providing  Laboratory  and  special  equipment  for  science 

Provide  counseling  for  capable  and  interested  students. 

Establish  Special  Workshops  for  students  and  teachers. 

Medalist  Award  (for  students  who  achieve  to  best  of  their  abilities). 

Fair  Enterprise  Medallion  (designed  for  students  excelling  in  Business 
and  Economics). 

Sponsor  regional  educational  meeting  on  new  educational  techniques  and 
industrial  technology  advances. 

Journalism  Award  (designed  to  reco^ize  good  writing  by  students). 

Salute  to  Education  Banquet  (recognize  outstanding  teachers  whose  dedi- 
cation is  making  California’s  educational  system  foremost  in  the  nation). 
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Science  Project  Centers  (stndents  work  on  science  projects  and  classes 
under  guidance  of  scientists  and  engineers  from  industry). 

Local  Area  Councils  (within  counties  to  aid  in  making  local  resources 
available  to  schools). 


HOW  IT  Z8  OBOAmiED  AND  8UPP0BT1ID 

The  Council  is  managed  by  a Board  of  over  60  Directors  elected  from  the 
membership  of  its  affiliated  County  Councils  and  includes  leaders  from  business. 
Industry,  schools,  colleges  and  professional  societies  of  Southern  California. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  directed  by  an  Dzecutive  Committee  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

It  is  supported  by  the  membership  and  contributions  from  schools,  businesses 
and  individuals. 

GROWTH 

From  its  Inception  in  1857,  as  a pilot  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  na- 
tion, efforts  and  accomplishment  of  the  Southern  California  Industry — Education 
Council  leaders  have  received  much  national  acclaim  and  have  served  as  a **na- 
tion’8  pacemaker".  As  a pilot  program,  the  Indu8tryr-*Education  Council  has 
been  successful  in  arousing  considerable  interest  in  other'  regions  of  the  nation. 
Arlsona,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  New  Jersey,  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  have  responded  to  the  SCIEC  example  and  have 
established  industry— education  councils  patterned  after  SCIEC. 

. Northern  California  has  a flourishing  Industry — ^Education  Council  and  Uai- 
son  is  established  to  prevent  duplication  and  enable  Joint  use  of  resources  and 
programs. 

Today,  the  resources  of  the  I-EC  in  California  are  available  to  all  schools  of 
Oalifomia.  After  eight  years  of  Joint  operation  between  industry  and  education, 
an  "Industry— Education  Sponsored  Project"  bears  the  same  significance  in 
education  as  the  "Good  Housekeeping  Seal"  related  to  the  housewife. 

United  States  Chamber  Cf  Commerce;  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  National  Education  Association,  and  other  such  national  authorities 
are  applauding  the  pioneering  work  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1957,  not  only  for  providing  the  leadership  and  guidance  for  the  formation  of 
SCIEC,  but  the  visible  achievements  of  Industry — ^Education  activities.  This  suc- 
cess of  SCIEC  has  motivated  these  distinguished  national  authorities  into  re- 
seachlng  the  possibility  of  a national  industry — education  effort. 


BBOlUSSIOirAL  OBOWTB  THBOVOB  BBADIlfO 


This  colunm  will  list  available  Information  resources  and  the  address  from 
which  th^  may  be  obtained.  The  name  of  any  piffiUcatlon  deemed  helpful  to  the 
Vocational  Newsletter  readera  may  be  submitted  to  the  Research  Council  for  list- 
ing In  this  column. 

LEGISLATIVE  NOTES— Office  of  Legislation,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  PROBLEMS,  com- 
piled wedkly  by  the  Joint  Reference  Library,  1313  East  fiOth  Street,  Chloago. 
111.60637 

EDUCATION  U.S.A.,  A special  weekly  report  of  Educational  affairs.  Na- 
tional School  Public  Relations  Association,  1201  10th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20030  

URBAN  REPORTER,  published  monthly  by  the  Division  ot  Urban  Serv- 
. ices.  National  Education  Association,  1201 16th  St,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


AVA  WASUINGKTON  LETTER,  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1025-15th  St,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
COMPUTER  BITS,  News  about  computer  education,  piffillshed  as  a serv- 
ice to  teachers  by  Educational  Products,  Fabtd-Tek  Inc. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCHER,  Official  newslettw  of  the  Am,  Educa- 
tional Research  Aasn.,  1201— lOtb  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.O.  20036 
HIGHLIGHTS,  A monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Guidance  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Dept  offering  current  information  and  i^erences 
fmr  counselors  and  other  pupil  personnel  workers,  Albany,  New  York  12^ 
NEWS,  U.S.  Dept  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  210  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago^  111. 
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• S.E.T.B:  SYNOPSIS,  a monthly  newsletter  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Detroit  Special  Education— Vocational  Rehabilitation  Project,  2018  Rivard, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207 

GBOXTKDBBBAKINO  SE!r  VOB  AEBO  MECHANICS  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  ibETBOIT 

Ground  was  broken  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday,  November  0,  for  the  new  Aero 
Mechanics  High  School  in  Detroit. 

The  building,  to  be  located  on  Erwin  near  Lynch  Road— close  to  Detroit  City 
^^Imort— will  serve  approximately  200  students.  It  will  function  as  an  off- 
campus  laboratory  of  Kettering  High  School,  providing  specialized  programs  in 
the  areas  of  airframe  and  power  plant  for  llth  and  12th  graders.  It  will  cost 
about  8700,000.  The  new  Aero  Mechanics  will  use  the  maximum  ground  area  and 
consist^: 

The  multi-parpose  hangar  area  for  airframe  and  power  {uantt  featuring  a epray 
booth  and  room  for  80  pupil  stations.  The  main  hangar  has  access  from  the  air* 
port  side  through  a large  hangar  door,  to  bring  in  aircraft  for  work. 

• Specialized  service  areas  for  seven  operations  incidental  to  airframe  and  power 
plflnf;  instruction,  with  40  pupil  stations.  Both  the  machine  shop  and  the  welding 
shop  contain  30  pupil  stations  each.  Above  the  service,  testing,  and  repair  shop 
area  is  a storage  area  enclosed  with  wire  mesh  partitions. 


GOMMXTTEB  ON  RELATIONS  WITH  OBGANXZATXONS  OtHBB  ThAN  SCHOOLS, 

Caufobnia  Juniob  College  AsftooiATZoN 

The  Committee  on  Relations  with  Organizations  Other  Than  Schools 
(CROOTS)  was  established  by  the  California  Junior  Collie  Assn,  in  1906  as  a 
constitutional  committee  of  the.  Association.  Current  membership  of  this  com* 

mlttee  is  as  follows:  _ , . « ^ ^ , 

Norman  E.  Watson,  Orange  Coast  Junior  College  District,  Chairman. 
Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Council,  World  Trade  Center. 
Henry  T.  Gunderson,  Electric  Construction  Company,  San  Jose. 

F.  Parker  Wilber,  President,  Los  Angeles  Trade*Technical  College. 

Charles  W.  Patrick,  President,  San  Diego  Junior  Colleges. 

Robert  J.  Thompson,  Chairman  Business  Division,  Foothill  College. 

Eugene  W.  Smi&,  President  Cogswell  Polytechnloal  College,  San  Francisco. 
Lnnning  L.  Flint,  Instructor,  Electrical  Technology  & Mathematics,  Bakers* 
field  CoUege. 

Cecil  G.  Plummer,  Board  of  Trustees,  Yosemlte  Junior  College  District. 
Donald  G.  Wren,  Sociology  Department,  Fresno  City  College. 

Leland  P.  Baldwin,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  Sacramento. 

The  general  purpose  of  tiie  committee  is  to  serve  as  a liaison  agency  between 
business,  industry,  labor,  government,  the  military  and  the  Junior  colleges. 

Areas  to  whitA  the  committee  will  address  itself  are : 

1.  Articulation  of  technical  and  occupational  programs  with  business. 
Industry  and  labor. 

2.  Promotion  of  good  working  relationships  between  education  and  the 
business  community. 

8.  The  development  of  a continuous  and  organized  communications  link 
between  education  and  business  and  industry. 

4.  Serve  as  a clearing  house  for  state*wide  areas  of  concern  between  edu- 
cation and  business  and  industry. 

CROOTS  is  currently  engaged  in  the  following  activities : 

1.  The  compilation  of  a directory  of  state*wide  organizations  from  the 
sphere  of  labor,  management,  professional  and  semi-professional  associations 
with  their  education  committees.  This  activity  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  A stibcommittee  on  apprentice^ip  education  is. being  appointed  to 
attack  problems  of  coordination  in  apprenticeship  education  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  state-wide  policy. 

3.  The  development  of  a research  proposal  or  updating  the  training  of  voca- 
tional education  instructors.  Ehr.  lliomas  Merson  and  Mr.  Ralph  Boynton 
of  the  Bank  of  America  are  working  on  a tentative  proposal  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  Federal  funds  for  an  organized  program  which  would  provide 
opportunities  for  vocation^  instructors  to  obtain  a variety  of  experiences 
in  modem  techniques  during  the  summer  montha 
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4.  The  establishment  of  a Joint  non-pioflt  foundation  under  the  auspices 
of  NGIBO,  SCIBC  and  OJCA  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  equipment  and 
materials  and  serving  as  a clearing  house  for  equipment,  materials  and 
services  for  Junior  colleges  statewide. 

5.  Counseling  and  guidance.  Two  programs  were  proposed  in  this  area. 
One  would  Involve  Job  orientation  for  counselors  In  the  form  of  business 
and/or  plant  tours  during  the  summer  months.  The  second  would  Involve  co* 
operation  with  NdEG  and  SOIBO  In  developing  a pool  of  community 
resource  Individuals  who  would  be  available  to  confer  with  students  regard* 
Ing  occupational  objectives. 

6.  Intern  Fellowships  for  occupational  and  technical  students.  There 
was  a proposal  that  a cooperative  work*study  program  be  Initiated  as  soon 
as  possible  on  a pilot  basis  to  allow  selected  students  who  had  completed 
the  first  year  of  a Junior  college  occupational  program  to  participate.  It 
was  suggested  that  students  serve  on  a two-man  team  basis  serving  alters 
nate  semesters  In  business  and  Industry,  and  In  the  classroom. 

The  Committee  on  Relations  with  Organisations  Other  Than  Schools  1s  com- 
mitted to  the  objective  of  bringing  about  a closer  Identification  of  the  Junior 
colleges  with  the  needs  of  business,  Industry  and  labor.  Tour  suggestions  and 
recommendations  are  sincerely  welcomed  and  may  be  addressed  to  any  member 
of  the  committee. 


lEO  Gaufornia  Work  Expbbienob  Task  Force 

To:  Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee. 

From : Work  Experience  Education  Task  Force. 

Subject:  Final  Report. 

The  SCIEC  Elvaluatlon  and  Planning  Committee  Initiated  thb  Task  Force  In 
November,  1965,  to  develop  a plan  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  Work  Experi- 
ence programs  throughout  the  state  because  the  conferees  at  the  1965  Arrow- 
head Conference  had  Judged  this  program  to  be  onb  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  properly  motivate  many  of  our  young  people. 

The  Task  Force  has  held  eight  meetings  since  that  time  and  presented  Its  plan 
at  a Work  Shop  at  the  1066  Arrowhead  Conference  for  critical  analysis.  The 
Work  Shop  discussion  reached  general  agibement  with  the  plan  as  outlined 
with  minor  changes  In  the  written  material.  This  letter,  and  its  attachments, 
consist  of  the  Task  Force  Committee's  final  report. 

Our  recommended  plan  Is  to  offer  a program  to  Industry  through  all  local 
Industry-Education  Councils.  Individual  companies  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
the  Work  Experience  Education  program  as  a means  of  training  and  em- 
ploym'ent  of  entry  workers.  SCIEC  will  provide  the  local  Councils  with  a work- 
ing kit  which  will  consist  of  three  Items  of  Information  on  the  program:  (1)  a 
mall-out  leafiet  for  each  Council  to  mall  to  selected  companies  in  its  area; 
(2)  a brochure  describing  the  Work  Experience  Education  program  (a  draft 
of  this  brochure  is  attached  as  a part  of  this  report) ; and  (3)  a bibliography 
and  partial  supply  of  supporting  “Work  Experience"  llteratuib. 

As  a part  of  putting  i&e  plan  Into  effect,  the  following  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted: 

1.  That  Mr.  Chaffee  address  a letter  to  all  local  Councils  recommending 
that  they  consider  this  plan  and  attaching  a copy  of  this  final  report. 

2.  That  preliminary  Indoctrination  of  Councils  be  made  concurrent  with 
SCHBC  board  meetings. 

3.  Selected  Task  Force  m'embers  will  be  pleased  to  participate  In  this  In- 
doctrination either  at  the  board  meetings  or  at  meetings  with  local  Counclla 

4.  That  the  mailer  be  handled  as  follows : 

a.  SCIEC  oflSce  will  print  suflBcient  mailers  for  Southern  California. 

b.  Mailing  procedure  will  be  made  available  to  the  local  Councils. 
Space  will  be  left  on  the  front  of  mailer  (postcard  section)  for  the  name 
and  address  of  the  local  Council  oflBce. 

c.  School  districts  will  be  made  aware  of  the  program  before  the 
mailer  goes  out.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  meetings  to  explain  the 
program  to  them  and  adapt  It  to  their  requirements. 

d.  Art  work  on  the  mailer  wiil  he  made  available  to  the  Northern 
California  Industry-Education  Council  after  the  SCIEC  letter  has  been 
prepared.  * 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  plan  and  suggestions  discussed  above  be  approved 
by  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee  and  that  It  request  SCIEC  board 
approval  for  Initiation  of  the  program. 
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This  program  has  been  coordinated  with  the  Northern  California  Industry* 
Education  Council  by  Milan  Wight  who  served  on  the  Task  Force. 

WoBK  Ezpebibrob  E2duoation  Task  Fobob. 
cc : Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee  Members 
Task  Force  Committee  Members 

Work  Experience  Education  Task  Force  Members: 

Charles  B.  Roen,  Chairman  (Vice  President,  Project  Development — ^Holmes 
ANarver,  Inc.) 

Dwayne  L.  Brubaker  (Supervisor— Los  Angeles  City  Schools) 

N.  P.  Carmichael  (Senior  Labor  Relations  Representative — So.  California 
Edison  Co.) 

Hugh  M.  Sterling  (Coordinator,  Industry-Education  Programs — ^Los  Angeles 
County  Schools) 

Milan  Wight,  Northern  California  lEC  Representative  (President,  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Work  Experience  Education) 

W.  J.  McCann,  Secretary  (Executive  Vice  President — SCIEC) 

H.  P.  Shawless,  ex  officio  (Public  Relations  Department— Union  Oil  Co.  of 
Calif omia) 


SoUTHEBN  CAUFOBNIA  INOUBTBY-EoUCATION  COUNCIL 


Loa  Anifetea,  Calif.,  August  It,  1966. 

Dbab  Sib:  The  Southern  California  Industry-Education  Council  has,  as  Its 
primary  purpose,  the  motivation  of  young  people  to  utilize  their  talents  effectively 
in  their  occupations.  In  the  course  of  evaluating  the  various  programs  which 
our  Connells  have  Initiated  and  carried  out  In  this  effort,  the  1965  Arrowhead 
Conference  Judged  the  Work  Experience  Education  program  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  properly  motivate  our  young  people. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  each  local  Council  consider  putting  the  attached 
plan  Into  effect  to  increase  Industry  participation  In  the  Work  Experience  Edu- 
cation program. 

Sincerely, 


EvEBDiT  B.  Chaffeb,  President. 

( Suggested  letter  to  be  signed  by  Chaffee. ) 

Enclouse : 


The  Pboftt  Motivb  In  Wobk  Expebxence  Education 

MOnVATBD  EMPLOYEES 

The  Work  Experience  Education  Program  in  California  deserves  the  full 
support  of  Industry  and  business.  This  program  has  a great  potential  to  properly 
motivate  the  you^  of  our  community  to  be  effective  adults  In  the  bnsln^a 
world.  This  endorsement  of  the  program  recommends  that  all  Industry-education 
groups  support  Work  Experience  Education  In  their  communities  by  providing 
proper  work  situations  and  encouraging  effective  programs  In  their  local  school 
systems,  and  thait  business  profit  by  effective  utilization  of  the  program. 

Industry  and  business  frequently  experience  considerable  pressure  to  block 
the  emplo3rment  of  minors.  Most  of  the  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  thCse 
youngsters— union  contracts,  compensation  Insurance,  classroom  schedifies — 
have  been  solved.  Much  of  the  current  social  unrest  stems  from  neglect  of 
the  Immediate  needs  of  youth  between  16  and  25  who  constitute  an  Important 
segment  of  our  popidatlon.  If  wC  can  help  to  focus  ttie  energies  6t  these  youn^ters 
Into  the  proper  channels  through  Work  Experience  Education,  It  will  be  a ipajor 
gain  to  our  community.  Young  people  are  our  most  Important  responsibility. 
Youth  strongly  desires  to  understand  business  and  Industry.  If  we  can  motivate 
them  to  a productive  part  of  our  economic  life,  the  community  will  gain  In  every 
respect  and  all  participating  businesses  will  gain  effective  employees. 

We  encourage  you — ^management — ^to  take  a positive  action  with  your  company 
policies  and  practices  to  permit  direct  support  of  the  Work  Experience  Education 
program  In  your  area  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  community  to  prepare  youth 
for  work  responsibilities  and  It  Is  your  short  and  long-range  Interest  to  assume 
your  company  a motivated,  trained  labor  supply.  The  attached  material  will 
assist  yon  in  understanding  Work  Experience  Education  and  In  evaluating  the 
potential  of  youth  emplojunent,  training,  and  career  e^loratlon  to  your  company. 


I 
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WOBR  BXPEBIBNCB  EDUOAmN 

Work  Experience  was  endorsed  at  the  1965  Annual  Arrowhead  Oonfepenop  nr 

Seatest^notenSK*^^^^  Council  as  the  program  with  the 

^acest  iratenual  to  motivate  many  young  people  to  become  nroductive  resnnn. 

communities.  The  Planning  and  Bvaluffi 

California  In^stry-Educatlon  Council  was  given  the  re^nsibility 

gram  ta^Oaltforala.*^  support  and  expand  the  Work  Experience  Education  prS 

l^Pur^se  of  Work  Experience-One  of  the  major  goals  of  education  in  this 
has  be^  the  incoj^^  of  occupational  education  into  the  school 
program  without  diluting  the  academic  program  Work  Exnerience  EdunnHon  la 
a pr^  tailored  to  the  liidividnal  otii^t  to  ««  uSto^Sp) 

oapoHenre  dartog 

2.  Types  of  work  experience  programs : 

A.  Vocational  Work  Expetience  Education  is  intended  to  provide  nari-Hmo 
rapervlsed  employment  in  real  jobs  definitely  related  to  the  Kol  cJwto  a^d 
***?  stodent  In  vocational  Work  Experience  Education  pro- 

wlffia  the  SSau“  to 

SS'rehMlSttorttoK^r’  *«’>“««"  l-ott  »ay 

„iJ?  j Experience  Education  is  intended  to  provide  part-time  super- 

emplo^ent  wWch  wIU  assist  students  to  acquire  dilrablew^^ 

occupational  information  in  real  jobs.  The  job  need  not  be  definitely 
occ^ational  goal  of  the  student.  The  primary  purpose  of  eeneral 
Work  Bxperlejwe  Education  is  to  give  teenage  boys  or  girts  iaffiS  eOTeriJ^Ms 

employment  that  will  help  them  to^b^me  pro- 
ductive and  responsible  individuals.  Students  in  general  Work  Experience  Edn- 

catfon  receive  both  pay  and  school  credit  for  their  work.  ^*«Pe«ence  Edu- 

O.  Explomto^  Work  Bxperieme  Education  is  essentially  a guidance  nro^ram 

THE  VALUE  OF  WOBK  EXPEBIEECB  TO  INDUSTBY— BENEEITB  TO  THE  EMPLOYES  ANP 

OOMMUEXTT 

Experience  is  a practical  activity  in  the  production  or  distribution  of 
serWces  op  goods,  cai^ed  on  under  normal  working  cStions.^ 

professional  or  institutional  fields,  it  is  intended  to 
S^atoabteloffe^^^^^  ^ Wopk-Experience  Education 

I f’  .ft  training  program  fop  prospective  employees  for  bnslnes^s  or 

o?m  es&Slments  conduct  extensive  training  programs  within  their 

than 

Bchoo?*^^^^^^  understanding  and  better  relationships  betwemi  Industry  and 

Tatae^woSaSli^ffiSit"*''  ««»»•«  ttho  underatand  to 

M ®*®We  work  force  for  industry  by  increasing  the  probabllitv 

Sits  MoSSSufe**  *“  conununlty  because  he  1ms  foiSid  a plaS 

1(X  Increases  the  availability  of  a trained  labor  force. 
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HOW  COMPANIES  CAN  PABTIOIPATB 

1.  A company  considering  a Work  Experience  Education  program  should  first 
■check  with  the  local  school  district  to  see  If  such  a program  is  in  operation. 

A.  If  the  local  school  district  does  offer  Work  Experience  Education,  then 
■company  representatives  should: 

(1)  Contact  the  school  district’s  director  of  the  program.  The  Coon^ 
Superintendent  of  Schools*  Ofl9ce  can  indicate  the  local  contact. 

(2)  Contact  local  Industry~Education  Council  to  assist  in  a program  with 
the  local  school  system. 

(8)  Decide  in  which  types  of  programs  the  company  wishes  to  participate. 

(4)  Arrange  details  for  positions  to  he  filled  by  student  workers,  their 
dates  and  hours  of  enyiloyment,  etc. 

(5)  Learn  the  procedures  for  selection  and  referral  of  trainees  from  the 
school  to  the  employer. 

(6)  Agree  on  procedures  for  student  supervision  and  on-the-job  follow-up 
by  school  personnel. 

B.  If  the  school  district  does  not  offer  Work  Experience  Education,  then  the 
■company  representatives  should : 

(1)  Contact  local  Industry-ESducation  Council  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  a program  in  the  local  sc’jool  system. 

(2)  Contact  the  school  district  Superintendent  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative to  learn  how  a program  can  be  established. 

(3)  Assist  school  personnel  in  becoming  familiar  with  successful  programs 
in  other  districts. 

(4)  Establish  an  experimental  or  pilot  prograpi  vrtth  the  local  school 
district. 

2.  A company  that  is  interested  in  expanding  its  Work  Experience  program  on 
an  area-wide  basis  can  best  develop  and  conduct  a corporative  level  Pilot  Pro- 
.gram  for  evaluation.  It  would  then  be  prepared  to  recommend  methods,  proce- 
dures, and  processes  to  expand  Work  Experience  on  a division  or  area  baris  with 
the  various  school  districts  It  may  encounter  throughout  its  sykem. 

3.  To  evaluate  which  programs  are  best  for  your  company,  an  example  of  each 
type  is  provided. 

A.  VocotionOrl  Worfc  ExpcvicnoB  E(lucoti(yn,—J^  machine  shop  owner  has  found 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  recruit  and  train  skilled  employees  is  through  the 
vocational  Work  Experience  Education  program.  He  employs  four  Ws  aunufllly 
who  have  completed  industrial  education  courses  in  metal  shop.  With  this  back- 
ground and  on-the-job  training  in  vocational  Work  Exi>erience  isduoation,  the 
student  graduates  from  high  school  skilled  enough  to  be  a valuable  asset  on  the 
shop  payroll.  Students  employed  in  this  sh!op  are  on  a 4-4  schoolwork  program. 
Two  full^time  employees  in  this  shop  are  former  vocational  Work  Experience 
Education  trainees. 

B.  General  Work  Experience  Education.— The  West  Ck>ast  office  of  a large 
Insurance  company  provides  employment  and  training  stations  for  thirty  to  fifty 
high  school  students  each  semester.  Most  of  these  trainees  are  hired  on  a 4-4 
Work  Experience  program.  (Four  hours  a day  in  classes  and  four  hours  per  day 
on  a paid  job.)  The  student  workers  are  employed  by  this  company  in  several 
■different  job  classifications.  The  largest  number  are  employed  as  general  office 
clerks,  while  other  classifications  are  file  clerks,  record  clerks,  stock  clerks,  sup- 
ply clerks,  and  typists.  Some  of  these  students,  particularly  the  twists,  are  really 
vocational  Work  Experience  enrollees  because  they  are  business  education  mar 
jors  in  high  school  However,  most  of  the  studente  are  in  a gener^  Work  Experi- 
ence program  because  they  have  academic  or  general  majors  in  school 

This  company  has  found  many  job  stations  that  can  be  advantageously  ffiled 
by  part-time  employees.  The  students  who  are  hired  get  an  excellent  “preview” 
of  employment  opportunities  in  the  insurance  business.  A study,  conducted  by  this 
company  several  years  ago,  showed  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
seniors  on  the  Work  Experience  Education  program  remained  as  full-time  em- 
ployees after  graduation. 

C.  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Education. — ^A  major  aircraft  manufacturing 
company  cooperates  with  school  personnel  by  providing  training  stations  for 
pupils  from  three  high  schools  in  two  different  school  districts,  l^ach  school  sends 
10  to  16  Work  Experience  enrollees  to  the  aircraft  plant  for  two  and  one-half 
hours  ^ch  day.  Pupils  selected  for  this  program  aye  dif  average  ability  and  can 
profit  by  observing  and  participating  in  a work  experience.  As  required  in  a non: 
paid,  exploratory  program,  these  students  have  .a -variety  of  experiences  bn  the 
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They  doaot  remain  at  any  8}nG^  training  atation  for  mmse-.tban  two  weeks, 
wine  onthe  program  move  through  assignments  in  the  personnel  office,  the  tool 
m^iu^ring  flies,  mail  services,  communications,  and  ^e  engineering  library. 

laming  experiences  in  machine  tool  fahrlcaUon,  the  template  shop, 

dies,  standard  tool  storage,  tool  and  fabrication 
elwtrlcal  sub-assembly.  Upon  completion  of  their  exploratory  work 
® pupils  have  new  motivation  for  completing  chosen  edu- 
cational objectives  and  more  clearly  see  opportunities  for  themselves  in  the  future, 
riant  personnel  are  enthusiastic  about  working  with  the  young  trainees. 

AIV8WEB8  TO  80MB  OF  lNpUSTitY'8  QUESTlOJf8  ABOUy  ,WOBK  BXPEBIENCB  EDUCATION— 
IsABOB  LAWS  AND  REGULATION  AND  ‘^WOBK  C^XPERIENCE*’ 

*■  hours  per  day  may  a pupil  spend  on  the  Job? 

fi  number  of  hours  spent  in  school  and/or  the  Job  may  not  exceed 

minors  under  18  years  old.  Most  pupils  enrolled  in  Work 
Exp^ence  Education  spend  8 or  4 hours  each  day  on  the  Job  because  they  are 
in  y;hw)l  4 or  6 hours  i»r  day.  Most  high  schools  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
asfflgmng  pupils  to  work  in  the  morning  and  to  classroom  courses  in  the  after- 
noon because  typically  there  are  four  classes  offered  in  the  forenoon  and  onlv 
njtemoon.  Thus,  a student  who  works  in  the  forenoon  could  not 
obmin  ^ of  his  r^uired  courses  after  he  returns  to  the  school  campus.  A few 
extended  or  split  schedules  •may- be  able' to  operate  work  programs 
both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

?■  of  Jobs  are  prohibited  for  minors  due  to  Child  Labor  Laws? 

of  age  young  people  may  be  employed  in  any  occupation  not 
declared  hazardous  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  There  are  com- 
p^tiveiy  few  of  these  hazardous  occupations  specifled  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  Boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  may  not  be  employed  by  companies 
under  government  contract  except  in  office  occupationa  Minors  under  16  may 
not  operate  power-driven  machinery  and  may  not  perform  duties  in  any  work- 

manufactured  or  processed  for  interstate  commerce. 

».  wnat  w the  minimum  wage  for  students  working  for  employers  on  a Work 
Experience  Education  program? 

ll*e  Pnpil  is  enrolled  in  an  approved  non-paid  Exploratory  Work 
E^rlence  project,  all  employees  must  be  paid  at  least  the  standard  Federal 
^nimim  wage  or  the  California  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors.  Com- 
plies in  interstate  commerce  must  pay  all  employees  at  least  $1.25  per  hour, 
canployers  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  must  meet  the  California  minimum 
for  women  and  minors  of  $1.80  per  hour,  except  that  an  employer  may  employ 

e“P>oye®8  at  $1.05  per  hour  if  each  person  employed  at 
rate  is  under  18  years  of  age.  Actually,  the  California  employer 
^ag^in  interatete  commerce  must  also  meet  the  $1.30  , California  , minim  urn 
waj^.  The  only  difference  is  that  he  cannot  pay  less  than  $1.25  even  for  the  10% 
of  his  employees  who  may  be  under  18  years  old.  ^ 

».  ^aat  ^out  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  for  pupils  enrolled  in  Work 
Experience  Education  ? 

rjL  are  required  by  law  to  carry  Workmen’s  Compensation 

insurance  for  pupils  enrolled  in  non-paid  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Educa- 
tion. Employers  are  required  to  carry  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  for 
pimils  who  are  employed  part-time  and  are  paid  for  their  services.  There  are 
Sr  ®'J®«*®  j opinion  on  premium  costs  for  compensation  insurance  covering 
Work  Experience  students.  Some  employers  insist  that  their  compensation  insur- 
ance premium  rates  are  increased  because  of  hiring  minors.  However,  reputable 
inrarance  executives  have  stated  that  compensation  premium  rates  are  not  af- 
fe^  by  the ’ages  of  the  covered^<eittiildyee8,  but3flre'deeeFmihed  ouiy  by  the  past 
actident  record  of  the  employees  in  the  covered  Arm.  Further  investigation  is 
under  way  on  this  subject. 

5.  ^at  are  labor  unions’  reactions  to  Work  Experience  Education? 

A.  In  the  history  of  labor  unions  is  the  success  of  many  Joint  labor  industry 
apprentice  trade  promotion  programs  and  councils  in  safety  and  training  Once 
busln®8s  and  union  leaders  are  acquainted  with  this  program,  there  should  be 
willi^  cooperation  by  both  parties  to  further  economic  education  of  the  student. 

6.  How  do  full-time  employees  react  to  student  workers? 

A.  Regular  employees  are  often  skeptical  at  flrst  because  of  stereotyped  images 
or  teenagers  in  modern  society.  However,  most  frequently  after  working  with 
the  youngsters  and  observing  their  eagerness  to  learn  about  the  Jobs,  the  regular 
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enthusiastic  about  having  the  youngstere  working  with  them 
and  learning  frdm  them. 

B.  The  key  to  the  success  of  this  program  in  industry  is  that  ali  of  the  super* 
yisore  and  teachers  invoived  shouid  understand  the  student’s  position  in  the 
Work  Experience  program  and  the  purpose  of  the  program.  First*  that  it  is 
a proj^  designed  to  provide  students  with  practicai  work  experience  in  indus* 
try,  and  it  is  a part  of  an  educationai  program  that  wiii  motivate  them  to  achieve. 
It  encourages  peopie  to  remain  in  schooi  and  to  prepare  themseives  for  a greater 
future.  It  is  beiieved  that  the  majority  of  adult  workers  will  receive  this  pro- 
gram and  assist  in  its  implementation  once  they  understand  its  purpose. 

7.  What  corporate  policies  sometime  interfere  with  employment  of  student 
workers? 

A.  (1)  The  requirement  that  all  employees  be  high  school  graduates;  (2).  A 
policy  stating  that  all  employees  be  over  18  years  of  age;  (3)  Regulations 
against  part-time  workers ; (4)  Unwillingness  to  be  bothered  with  required  work 
permits  for  minors;  and  (6)  Misunderstanding  of  child  labor  laws.  (Hardly  a 
corporate  policy,  but  a real  problem. ) 

All  of  tile  above,  often  existing  policies,  can  be  changed  if  management  is 
“sold”  on  the  values  of  Work  Experience  Education.  In  the  case  of  the  Explora- 
tory Program  in  which  the  company  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  the 
student,  this  type  of  program  can  be  carried  on  without  too  many  particular  prob- 
lems of  union  relati<mship3,  rules,  compensation  laws,  and  so  forth. 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Work  Experience  programs  to  small  businesses? 

A.  Small  businesses  have  participated  with  school  districts  in  Work  Experi- 
ence programs  because  they  have  immediate  need  for  capable  part-time  employees 
and  the  supervision  which  the  schools  provide  for  Work  Experience  student- 
employeea  Many  small  companies  state  that  “entry”  employees  could  not  be 
trained  by  the  company  because  of  lack  of  supervisory  time  were  it  not  for 
the  services  offered  by  the  school  district  Small  business  and  industry  are  often 
flexible  in  employment  policy  and  able  to  move  rapidly  to  cooperate  with  school 
districts  in  Work  Experience.  Evaluations  by  these  companies  indicate  that  the 
superior  employees  developed  through  cooperation  with  the  schools  increased 
profits. 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Work  Experience  programs  to  large  businesses? 

A.  Large  business  and  industry  have  a great  potential  for  utilization  of  the 

benefits  of  Work  Experience  because  of  the  variety  of  job  opportunities  and  the 
geographic  dispersion  of  job  stations.  De^ite  difficulties  of  company-wide  em- 
ployment policies  drawn  up  without  consideration  of  Work  Experience  possi- 
bilities and  problems  of  working  with  more  than  one  school  district,  large  cor- 
porations realize  the  value  of  being  able  to  select  the  best  original  entry  em- 
ployees from  a pool  of  workers  already  trained  in  a-  part-time  program  by  the 
company  with  the  aid  of  the  school.  Costs  of  recruitment  of  workers  from  Work 
.Exaperionc^  students  as.thqyigraduaterfrbhi.  school  and  costs  of  subsequent  train- 
ing >of  such  workers  are  below  average  recruitment  cost. 

KINDS  OF  JOBS  HELD  BY  WOBR  EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Using  classifications  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupatimal 
Titlet,  the  Work  Experience  students,  in  one  large  school  district  during  a typical 
year,  were  working  in  the  following  occupational  fields : 


Occupttional  fitld 


Approximate  parcent 


Boys 


Girls 


plrlltWiical. 1 

Salas I 

Sarvica(notdomastic) 1.*“'*  28 

Oomastic 0 

Farm-airicultural 3 

SMIlad  workara I.....  . ’ 2 

Samiskillad  workers 25 

UoskilM  workars I ; I.  23 

Total 100 


3 

44 

18 

21 

6 

0 

0 

4 
4 


100 


During  the  school  year,  students  worked  on  about  3S0  different  kinds  of  jobs 
within  the  above  major  classtflcationa 
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The  jobs  in  which  the  largest  numbers  of  students  were  employed  were : 


Bojf$ 

Accounting  Clerk 
Apprentice  Clerk 
AsseUibler 

Auto  Mechanic’s  Helper 
Auto  Service  Station  Attendant 
Box  Boy 

Building  Custodian 
Bus  Boy 
Cabinetmaker 
Carpenter 

Computer  Programmer 
Cook  or  Cook’s  Helper 
Delivery  Boy 
Dishwasher 

Electric  Appliance  Service 

Electronics  Mechanic 

Engineering  Aid 

Cardener  or  Gardener’s  Helper 

^tcheiiHelper 

Laborer,  Construction 

Machinist  Trainee-Helper 

Media  Technician 

Nurseryman 

C£Sce  Boy 

Packer 

Police  Cadet 

Porter 

Pressman,  Offset 
Retail  Salesman 
Salesman-Driver 
Secretary,  Med-Tech 
Shipping  Clerk 
Stock  Boy 
'Technical  Typist 
Welder 


Girl$ 

Beauty  Operator — ^Trainee 
Calculating  Mach.  Oper. 
Cashier 

Clerk,  General  Office 
Clerk,  Typist  — 
Countergirl— Restaurant 
Dentist’s  Assistant 
FileClerk  ? 

Food  Service  Assistant 
Grocery  Checker 
Homemaker’s  Assistant 
Legal  Secretary 
Library  Assistant 
Marker — Cleaners 
Nurse’s  Aid 
Nursing  Service  Cadet 
Page,  Library 
Receptionist 
Salesgirl 
Secretary 

Shipping  & Receiving  Clerk 

Telephone  Operator 

Typist 

Waitress 

Wrapper 


Unusual  jobs  which  have  been  done  by  Work  Experience  students  include: 


Bout 

Aircraft  Mechanic  Hdper 
Boat  Builder  Helper 
Coil  Machine  Operator 
Dental  Technician  Apprentice 
Frameman — ^Telephone 
Gunsmith  Apprentice 
Heel  Seat  Laster  (Shoes) 
Marble  Setter  Helper 
Sign  Writer,  Hand 
SM  Maker,  Machine 
Swimming  Pool  Technician 
Tailor 

Termite  Treater  Helper 
Travel  Agent  Assistant 


Girls  . 

Adjustment  Clerk 
Cr^t  Clerk 
Display  Girl 
Draft^an,  Junior 
Embossing  Machine  Operator 
I’ishing  Rod  Assembler 
Gym  Instructor 
Horse  Trainer 
Mandrel-Maker  Helper 
Pointer,  Hand— ^Porcelain  ' 
Payroll  Clerk 
Wig  Dresser 


BIBLZOOBAPHT  AITD  BESOUBCES 

1.  “Handbook  on  Work  Experience  Education,’’  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

2.  “A  Guide  Work  Experience  Education  and  Employment  Placement  Pro^ 
gram,’’  Los  Angeles  City  Schools;  Administrative  Offices:  450  North  Grand 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; Mailing  Address : Box  3307,  Terminal  Annex,  Los 
Angeles^  Calif.  90054. 

3.  “Annual  Report — ^1963-64  School  Year  Work  Experience  Education,’’  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools,  Division  of  Secondary  Education,  Work  Experience  and 
Continuation  Education  Section,  1200  Cornwell  Street;  Room  104,  Los  Angeles, 
Callf.90083. 
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4.  California  Association  of  Work  Experience  Education  (Reports). 

- 5.  Southern  California  Industry*Education  Council,  General  Information 
Source,  700  State  Drive,  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90037. 

, .6.  (i\iture — Selected  Work  Experience  Programs). 

, “Reco^izing  that  co^orate  philosophy  varies  from  company  to  company, 
educators  and  industry  leaders  have  developed  a program  designed  to  meet 
; your  company’s  policies  with : 

AVAUJmLB  PBOGBAMS  QEABEa)  TO' INOXTSTBY 

• 1.  Vocatim  work  experience  education.-— Students’  employment  Is  specifically 
within  the  occupations  for  which  school  courses  are.  preparing  them.  Students 
receive  both  pay  and  school  credit  for  their  worki  and  all  work  experience  will 
be  supervised^  Employment  is  on  a part-time  basis.  Released  time  from  school 
will  be  arranged. 

2.  General  work  experience  education. — ^A  specific  job  which  need  not  be  re- 
lated to  specific  school  training  or  vocational  goals. 

Part-time  supervised  employment.  Released  time  from  school  will  be  arranged. 
Students  receive  pay  and  school  credit  for  supervised  work. 

8.  Exploratory  work  experience  cducafion.-rEssentially  a program  to  provide 
students  a first-hand  knowledge  of  job  r^uirements  to  determine  their.  suitabU- 
II7  for  a particular  occupation.  It  is  not  intended  that  students  replace  a regular 
employee.  Students  receive  school  credit  but  no  pay.’’ 


Minutes  of  Boabd  of  Dibectobs  Meeting,  Decembeb  20,  1966 

A meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southern  California  Industry- 
Education  i^uncil  was.  held  on  December  20, 1966,  at  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  starting  at  12 :00  Noon. 

Present:  Charles  F.  Home,  Chairman,  Hon.  Ruth  Bard,  C.  H.  Braithwalte^ 
James  A.  Campbell,  Dr.  Everett  B.  Chaiffee,  D.  A.  Clarke,  H.  Reeve  Darling, 
J.  H.  Davis,  Walter  Dundon,  Don  Flamm  (John  Lawson),  Russell  Furse,  Dr. 
Adrian  Gentry,  L.  J.  Gere,  Milton  Hoffman,  Harlan  Holmwood,  Ronald  Hunt, 
Dave  Hurford,  Dr.  Robert  Jenkins,  Bernard  F.  Kamins,  Arthur  E.  Mann,  William 
' J.  McCann,  T.  M.  McDaniel,  Jr.,  Mauiine  Moore,  Robert  O’Donnell,  Robert  S. 
Putnam,  David  Randolph,  J.  E.  Roggev<ien,  J.  Gerald  Ross  (Dr.  Gilbert  Brown), 
Rollin  M.  Russell,  John  N.  Shellabarger,  M.  E.  Spicer,  Reed  Sprinkel,  Hugh 
Sterling,  Austin  Strong,  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Stuzman,  Oscar  Trippet,  Donald  TuU, 
Peter  Ulrich,  T.  Stanley  Warburton,  Herman  E.  Ward,  Rex  Wignall,  Mary  Alice 
Wittenberg,  and  Robert  V.  Woodworth. 

I.  APFBOVAL  OF  MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  SEPTEMBER  20,  1066 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 20, 1966,  be  approved.  ■ 

n.  BEPOBT  ON  WOBK  EXPEBIENCB  EDUCATION — HUGH  STEBUNG 

Hugh  Sterling,  (Coordinator  of  Indusjtry-Education  Pro^ams  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Schools,  reported  that  the  1967  program  will  start  February'  15  and 
will  be  implemented  through  the  local  Industry-Education  Councils,  county 
school  superintendents,  and  the  educators  having  the  responsibility  of  work 
experience  education. 

. Mr.  Sterling  pointed  out  that  the  Work  Experience  Education  Program  in 
California  deserves  full  support  from  business  and  industty.  l^e  program  has  a 
great  potential  to  properly  motivate  the  youth  of  our  community  to  be^me  adults 
.who  are  effective  in  the  business  world.  All  industiT-education  groups  should 
isnppbrt  Work  Experience  Education  in  their  communities,  providing  proper 
work  situations  and  encouraging  effective  programs  in  their  local  schools,  and 
thus  ensuring  that  business  will  profit  by  effective  utilizatibn  of  the  program. 
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m.  BE70BTB  OF  COUNTY  COUNCILS 

Los  Angeles  County  Industry-Education  Council — J.  H.  Davis 

The  Vocational  Education  Program  of  the  Coundl  will  be  kicked  off  by  the 
California  Task  Force  on  Work  Experience  Education,  and  it  is  expected  to  be 
a valuable  aid  in  the  motivation  of  students  specializing  in  vocational  education. 

An  Insurance  Award  Pilot  Program  undert^en  by  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  Association  under  the  leadership  of  Hayward  Andrews,  President  of  the 
association,  is  under  way.  Mr.  Davis  stated  the  Los  Angeles  County  Schools  are 
processing  authorization  of  a letter  to  be  mailed  relative  to  the  program.  A 
special  kit  on  the  program  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  tea<^rs. 

The  Soience  U.8.A.  Program  is  being  evaluated  and  decision  will  be  made 
later  concerning  its  continuance  as  a project  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
lEC. 

The  Medalist  Award  Program  was  successfully  held  October  26th,  and  awards 
presented  to  145  students  who  had  achieved  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  science. 
A speciab  feature  of  the  program  was  a demonstration  the  NA^  8|w|i^enioblle. 

Special  commendation  was  expressed  to  Hugh  Sterling  and  Sister-M;  CUin^;  who 
acted  as  chairmen  of  the  evening.  Members  of  PIRA  (Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  Association)  al^  assisted. 

New  lEC  Council — J.  H.  Davis 

Mr.  Davis  reported  on  the  formation  of  the  new  San  Fernando  Valley  lEC, 
which  has  held  its  initial  meeting.  Mr.  Joseph  Staller,  manager  of  the  West  San 
Fernando  Valley  Division  of  the  Southern  California  Gas  Company,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  pro  tern.  Mr.  R.  B.  Phillips  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  Company, 
Pasadena  North  Area,  is  coordinating  until  election  of  bficers. 


Orange  County  IEX3 — ^Francis  Laird 

Fair  Enterprise  Medallion  Contest. — Eighty-one  students  from  25  public  schools 
and  2 parochial  schools  were  given  an  economic  test  at  California  State  College 
at  Fullerton  by  Dr.  Norman  ^wnshend-Zellner  and  three  of  his  profe^ors.  Six 
members  of  OCIEX3  assisted.  Three  teachers  accompanied  the  students.  One 
winner  from  each  school  will  be  recognized  by  presentation  of  a medal  at  Orange 
County’s  Annual  Management  Conference,  and  the  over-all  winner  will  be 
given  a $100  Savings  Bond. 

Annual  Orange  County  Science  Fair. — Planning  is  well  along  for  the  annual 
fair  to  be  held  in  Cook  Gym  at  Santa  Ana  College,  Interest  is  high.  A Sdienoe 
Fair  News  Sheet  will  be  sent  to  all  school  people.  The  SCIEC  Film  of  the  Science 
Fair  held  in  Los  Angeles  is  being  widely  shown  in  Orange  County  through  the 
County  Film  Library. 

Annual  Counselor  Workshops. — The  jointly  sponsored  Counselor  Workshops 
were  held  again  in  November.  There  were  thi^  days  of  workshops  attended 
by  approximately  300  counselors  going  to  18  companies.  It  is  felt  they  were 
very  worthwhile. 

Teacher-For-A-Day. — Several  companies  furnished  speakers  to  relieve  teachers 
so  that  tbey  could  attend  the  Biology  Conference  in  San  Diego. 

Gifts  to  Schools. — Two  or  three  OCIEC  member  companies  have  made  substan- 
tial gifts  of  equipment  to  Orange  County  Schools.  Notable  is  the  Hughes  gift  of  a 
$6,000  Planetarium  to  B’uUerton  Junior  College. 

Teachers'  Workshops. — ^Autonetics  again  held  a 'three-day  workshop  for  teach- 
ers and  Counselors  the  week  after  school  was  out.  Plans  are  for  another  work- 
shop in  June  of  1%7.  About  50  teachers  took  part. 

Upward  Bound  Ptpgrdm. — SeveralQGIi^  companies' have  tal^f  part  vim  tim 
federal  project  called  Upward  Bound  held  at  CSCF.  Plant  tours  were  arranged 
for  the  students  in  the  project  and  several  companies  had  representatives  on 
the  advisory  board. 

Work  With  Beindicapped  Students.— ^Several  companies  gave  talks  to  classes 
of  handicapped  students  and  arranged  for  plant  tours.  The  purpose  was  to 
encourage  these  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  meaningful  employment. 

Metropolitan  Santa  Barbara  lEC — Russell  Furse 

President  Russell  Furse  reported  a dinner  meeting  was  held  on  October  13th 
at  the  El  Mirasol  Hotel,  at  which  the  members  of  the  Council  decided  to  initiate 
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four  projects  during  the  coming  year  and  appointed  co-chairmen  to  implement 
the  programs,  as  follows:  Support  of  “Career  Opportunity  Employment  Day” 
of  Santa  Barbara  City  College;  “Economics  of  American  Industry”  with  em- 
phasis on  curriculum  for  secondary  schools;  Industry-Education  Symposia; 
He-evaluation  of  the  Vocational  High  School. 

Progress  on  these  programs  will  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  SCIEC. 

Northern  Santa  Barbara  lEC — Walter  Dundon 

Mr.  Dundon  reported  the  Council  decided  at  a recent  meeting  to  continue 
all  existing  programs,  with  emphasis  on:  Teacher-Por-A-Day ; Work  Experi- 
ence Education : Fair  Enterprise  Medallion  Award ; and  new  Military  Program. 

Implementation  of  these  programs  will  be  reported  at  the  next  Board  meeting. 

San  Bernardino/Riverside  lEC — Dr.  Adrian  Gentry 

Dr.  Gentry  reported  officers  for  the  coming  year  would  be  ini^talled  at  the 
Armual  DiaMer' Me^tikg  at  Chaffey  College  Oft  ifaftuari^'24!.  The  new  oilers  are: 
President,  Captain  Edward  B.  Jarman,  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Laboratory, 
Corona ; Vice  President,  Glen  M.  Larsen,  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education 
for  San  Bernardino  County  Schools;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  K.  lliomas,  Cali- 
fornia State  College  at  San  Bernardino;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bumiller, 
San  Bernardino  Valley  College.  Speaker  for  the  dinner  will  be  Dr.  Ivan 
Hinderaker,  Chancellor  of  UCR. 

The  11th  Awn/ual  Inland  Science  Fair  will  be  held-  the  last  week  of  March  at 
the  Orange  Show  Grounds  in  San  Bernardino,  with  400  exhibits  expected. 

The  Annual  Meeting  to  Honor  Outstanding  Teachers  amd  Pupils  is  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Redlands  in  April  or  May,  and  another  Industry-Education 
Workshop  is  scheduled  duirihg ‘'the  sutnffi'er '' months,  al^o  at  the  University  of 
Redlands. 

In  the  field  of  Vocational  Education,  the  major  activities  are  in  the  area 
of  work  experience  education  to  assist  the  vocational  teachers  to  find  work 
experience  for  their  students  while  still  enrolled  in  school.  Every  one  of  the 
22  high  schools  in  San  Bernardino  has  initiated  a work  experience  education 
program. 

San  Diego  lEC 

No  formal  report  was  made  on  the  activities  of  the  San  Diego  County  lEC. 
Announcement  was  made  of  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  January  31,  1967, 
at  the  Town  & Country  Hotel  in  Mission  Valley,  starting  at  7 :30  a.m.  and 
adjourning  at  10  ;00  a.m.  All  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  invited  to 
attend. 

Ventura  County  lEC— Maurine  Moore 

Annual  Science  Poir.— -Maurine  Moore,  Consultant  for  Ventura  County  Schools, 
announced  the  date  of  the  Science  Fair  as  April  28, 1967. 

Ventura  County  Career  Planning  Center. — ^This  will  be  held  February  16-21  in 
the  Home  Economics  Building  at  the  Ventura  County  Fair  Grounds,  Seaside  Park. 
It  is  a gathering  together  under  one  roof  of  the  personnel  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  help  young  people  to  understand  the  opportunities  available  to  them, 
and  is  designed  to  encourage  young  people  to  inquire  about,  investigate,  and 
begin  to  plan  for  the  careers  that  are  possible  in  Ventura  County. 

Science  Club. — ^The  Ventura  lEC  Is  also  forming  a new  Science  Club  under 
the  leadership  of  Bill  Brlsby. 

t 

XV.  SALUTE  TO  EDUCATION  BANQUET — T.  M.  MCDANIEL,  JB. 

Chairman  McDaniel  announced  the  plans  for  the  Banquet  and  stated  that, 
although  the  speaker  originally  arranged  for  had  cancelled  out,  SCIEC  was 
fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare. 

Mr.  McDaniel  encouraged  all  members  of  the  Board  to  assist  in  making  the 
Banquet  a success. 

V.  COMMUNITY  INFORMATION — WAYNE  BURNETTE  FOR  T.  ALLEN  LYNCH 

Mr.  Burnette  stated  the  Community  Information  Committee  would  publicize 
during  1967  the  California  Science  Fair;  the  Arrowhead  Conference;  Science 
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U.S.A. : the  Civic  Seminar : the  Salute  to  EAucation  Banquet : the  Superiutendent’a 
Luncheon ; and  the  Special  ‘‘Motivation*’  Symposium.  • 

Mr.  Burnette  further  stated  the  committee  would  encourage  the  member 
ooiporatlons  to  assume  the  publicity  for  such  programs  as  Teacher*For*A*Day, 
Fair  Enterprise  Medallion,  etc. 

Mention  was  made  that  the  Pacific  Teleifiione  Company  ia  reviewing  with 
school  personnel  all  their  science  material.  Mr.  Burnette  pointed  out  that  the 
Telephone  Company  has  made  available  a brochure  entitled  “We  The  People*** 
and  that  Pacific  Itelephone  and  General  Telephone  have  collectively  instituted  a 
number  of  programs  in  addition  to  donating  obsolete  equipment  to  the  school 
“Head  Start**  Proipram. 

80IE0  Film.’— Mr.  Bnmbtte  reported  the  proposed  film  telling  the  story  of 
SCIEC  has  b^n  formulated  by  Messrs.  McCann  and  Lynch  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able during  1067. 

VI.  SBCIUCTARIAL  UANAOBMBNT  TASK  VOBCB — MART  AtICB  WITTBNBEBG 

Mary  Alice  Wittenberg,  former  President  of  the  Business  Education  Asso- 
ciation, submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee  the 
Secretarial  Management  Task  Force  recommendations  and  format.  (Att.  #1.) 
It  was  noted  that  President-Elect  Sullivan  would  appoint  a chairman  to  imple- 
ment this  task  force  ttu^. 

vn.  SCOPE  PROOBESB  SEPOET — RONALD  HUNT 

Mr.  Hunt,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  State  Committee  on  Public  Education 
(SCOPE),  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  organisation,  which  was  formed  in 
April  of  1060  by  the  State  Board  of  Educators  to  investigate  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  educational  enterprise  and  to  set  up  a permanent  system  of  education 
Inquiry  for  the  State  of  California.  The  committee  is  composed  of  26  distinguished 
persons  nominated  by  the  State  Board  and  invited  by  the  Governor,  and  is  reih 
resentative  of  a cross-section  of  the  citisenry  of  the  state,  both  geographically 
and  by  interest 

SCOPE  will  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  legis- 
lators, take  a long-range  look  at  the  problems  of  education  in  the  state,  emphasis- 
ing the  needs  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields  to  data  gathering.  The  latter 
will  involve  a thoughtful  report  of  all  areas  of  interest  with  in-depth  interviews 
with  ^ucators,  scholars,  industrialists,  and  community  leaders.  Mr.  Hunt  stated 
^e  interviews  to  date  reflect  the  importance  of  the  efforts  of  industry-education 
councils  and  a charge  of  further  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  the  educators 
by  this  leadership. 

vm.  president’s  report— dr.  everett  b.  ohavfeb 

Beaearoh  Oounoil  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement.— T>r.  CAiaffee 
reported  on  the  work  done  to  date  by  this  organization,  which  has  undertaken 
studies  for  metropolitan  areas  and  school  tax  districts  of  the  16  larger  cities  in 
the  country  on  vocational  education  and  instructional  material,  the  aim  being 
to  develop  more  adequate  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  schools. 

After  discussion  it  was  concluded  by  the  Board  that  this  organization  can  be 
effective  only  if  local  communities  make  the  determination,  and  basically  the 
SCIBO  Executive  Committee  should  follow  this  direction  and  participate  on  the 
basis  of  an  exchange  of  available  knowledge  from  one  region  to  another. 

Joint  meeting  NCIE0-8CIEC 

The  Joint  Meeting  of  NCIEO-SCIEC  was  held  on  December  9 in  San  Francisco.. 
(Minutes  Att.  #2.)  Of  concern  is  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with 
Organisations  Other  Than  Schools  (CBOOTS)  of  the  California  Junior  College 
Association  that  SCIEC  cooperate  in  their  proposed  projects : intern  fellowships 
for  occupational  students  and  summer  workshops  for  teachers.  It  was  felt  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  in  view  of  the  intern  fellowship  program  having  been 
launched  by  NClEC  with  four  industries,  SCIEC  should  await  the  evaluation  of 
the  program  before  Implementing  a similar  one  in  Southern  California. 

Regarding  circulation  of  surplus  material,  it  has  been  indicated  that  descrip- 
tions of  the  material  are  inadequate  and  further  study  will  be  needed  by  CJCA 
before  the  program  can  become  practicable. 

OMoeeminar 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  events  of  the  year  1966.  Summary  is  at^ 
tached  to  these  Minutes.  (Att.  #3.) 
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Teacher-For-A-Day 

President  Chaffee  commented  that  a fine  Job  was  done  by  Ernest  Loebbecke  of 
the  Title  Insurance  A Trust  Company,  and  bis  associate,  John  Crowley. 

It  was  noted  this  program  has  been  referred  to  the  Evaluation  and  Planning 
Committee  to  be  certain  that  In  the  future  the  program  is  coordinated  by  the 
local  district  superintendents  or  the  local  county  superintendents. 

In  1907  the  Idea  of  Teacher^For-A-Day  may  be  utilised  by  using  different 
terminology,  and  with  consideration  of  the  teacher  being  in  the  classroom. 

Evaluation  and  planning  committee 

Dr.  Chaffee  commended  the  fine  job  done,  under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  P. 
Sbawlee  of  Union  Oil  Company,  by  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee, 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  the  Council  the  specific  projects 
or  programs  to  be  undertaken,  specific  examples  being  the  Work  Exi^rlence 
Education  Task  Force,  the  SCIEC  Calendar,  the  Secretarial  Management  Task 
Force. 

Financial  plane 

Financial  plans  for  the  1967  year  include:  a symposium;  a theater  party; 
special  solicitation  of  non-members  of  SCIEC  for  sponsorship  of  the  Science 
Fairs;  individual  memberships;  normal  program  of  up-dating  contributions  of 
present  members;  private  foundation  aid  (not  governmental) ; the  Superintend- 
ents’ Luncheon. 


XX.  BEOBETABT’S  BEPOBT— WXXXIAIX  J.  MCOAI7N 

Teen  Cuisine. — ^The  Teen  Cuisine  Meal  Management  Fair  will  be  held  in 
Orange  CounW  this  year.  Plans  are  available  for  other  counties  If  they  wish  to 
conduct  such  a program. 

Junior  College  Study. — ^As  discussed  at  several  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, SCIEC  will  await  the  results  of  the  Junior  College  Study  that  is  being 
conducted  in  Northern  California  before  implementing  this  general  program  In 
Southern  California. 

Surplus  Material. — ^This  has  been  supplied  to  Junior  Colleges  wherever  re- 
quests have  been  specific.  The  Junior  College  Association  has  been  advised  to  re- 
evaluate ^e  present  list  and  to  circulate  it  at  a later  date  when  the  colleges  can 
come  forward  with  specific  requests. 

Christmas  Lectures. — ^Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dave  Randolph,  Coordinator 
of  Industey-Educatlon  Programs  for  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  the  Christmas 
Lectures  conducted  by  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Biomedical  Edu- 
cation (AABE)  were  held  at  Bovard  Auditorium  at  U>3C  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 19, 1966,  and  were  very  well  attended  by  students  from  the  entire  county. 

X.  ELEcmon  or  oftioebs 

Arthur  E.  Mann  presented  for  consideration  the  following  slate  of  ofScers  for 
the  year  1967 : Chairman  of  the  Board,  Charles  F.  Home ; President,  Paul  E. 
Sullivan ; First  Vice  President,  Dr.  David  H.  Paynter ; Second  Vice  President, 
Rollln  M.  Russell;  Vice  President  of  Finance,  Austin  Strong;  Treasurer,  Her- 
man E.  Ward;  Vice  Pre^dent  of  Arrowhead  Conference,  H.  P.  Sbawlee;  Vice 
President  Conununity  Relations,  Bernard  F.  Eaniins ; Vice  President  Evaluation 
and  Planning,  Charles  B.  Roen ; Vice  President,  Science  Fairs,  Robert  Putnam ; 
Secretary,  William  J.  McCann ; Chairman  Advisory  Board,  T.  M.  McDaniel,  Jr. 

The  Chairman  requested  additional  nominations  from  the  fioor  and,  hearing 
none,  declared  the  nominations  closed.  It  wa^>  jooved,  seconded,  and  carried  that 
the  slate  as  nominated  be  elected,  and  the  couarming  vote  was  unanimous. 

XI.  BUD6E1V— OHABLBS  T.  HOBNB 

Chairman  Home  presented  the  proposed  Budget  for  1967  (Att.  #4.)  After 
discussion  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  budget  as  presented,  in 
the  amount  of  $54,240,  be  approved. 

XII.  OTHEB  BUSINESS 

Chairman  Horne  presented  a commendation  to  Jack  Davis,  who  has  resigned 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Former  President  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  lEC,  he  was  commended  for  his  leadership  in  bringing  industry  and  edu- 
cation together. 
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Xlll.  CLOSING  COIIUBNT8— 0HABLE8  F.  HOBNE 

Mr.  Horne  brought  up  the  problem  of  securing  additional  memberships,  and 
urged  all  members  to  assist  during  the  coming  year  in  SClEC’s  efforts  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  operations. 

Mr.  Home  also  requested  that  if  possible  some  of  the  individual  companies 
make  available  the  services  of  a junior  executive  to  the  execution  of  some  of 
SCIEC's  programs,  such  as  the  Science  Fairs,  the  Civic  Seminar,  the  Fair  Enter- 
prise Medallion,  etc.  He  pointed  out  that  SCIEC  would  also  welcome  any  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  reproduction  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  at  the  com- 
pany facility  by  any  member  corporation. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  1 :40  p.m. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  April  18, 1967. 

Attachments : 

fl — Secretarial  Management  Task  Force  Recommendations  & Format. 

2— Minutes  of  Joint  NCIE6-SCIEC. 

#3 — Summary  of  Civic  Seminar. 

#4 — Proposed  Budget  for  1967. 

Secbbtabial  Occupations  Task  Fobcb 

It  is  recommended  that  a Secretarial  Occupations  Task  Force  be  appointed  by 
the  SCIEC  President  at  the  request  of  the  Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee. 

The  Task  Force  should  make  a study  of  present  programs  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  the  secretarial  8eld  and  the  programs  of  teacher  preparation  for 
this  8eld. 

This  study  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following : 

1.  Develop  a comprehensive  deSnition  and  undertanding  of  the  secretarial 
occupations. 

2.  Identify  duties  and  responsibilities : 

a.  Required  ^iUs,  standards,  and  attitudes  for  entry  level  jobs, 

b.  Sp^alized  requirements,  such  as  medical,  legal,  and  technical, 

c.  Requirements  for  executive  and  administrative  positions, 

d.  Determine  what  kinds  of  general  Information  about  business  students 
should  have  before  entering  employment 

3.  Programs  preparing  for  employment  in  secretarial  occupations 
a.  General  secretarial  programs, 
b.  Specialized  programs. 

4.  Evaluation  of  existing  programs  as  related  to  occupational  requirements. 

5.  Determine  what  kinds  of  information  about  industry  and  business  teachers 
should  have  to  keep  programs  geared  to  current  demands. 

a.  How  can  this  be  made  available  to  teachers  through  work  experience. 

6.  Determine  what  in-service  and  on-the-job  training  is  available. 

Orientation  for  new  employees. 

Preparation  for  promotional  opportunities — in-service  recognition  of  in- 
dividual efforts  such  as  college  course& 

7.  Develop  a program  to  ensure  the  dissemination  of  occupational  and  promo- 
tional oiqraTtnnities  to  encourage  qualided  people  to  enter  the  8eld. 

8.  Consider  possibilities  of  developing  secretarial  intemeships  program  at  col- 
lege level  similar  to  management  trainee  program  for  qualified  students. 

Minutes,  NCI-EX?  and  SOI-EiG  Liaison  Committee  Meeting,  San  Fbancisco, 

December  9,  1966 

A meeting  of  the  NCI-EC  and  the  SCI-EC  Liaison  Committee  was  held  Friday, 
December  9, 1966,  at  2 p.m..  Pacific  Gas  & Electric  Company,  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Those  present  were : 

From  SCI-EC : Everett  B.  Chaffee,  President  (Associate  Superintendent,  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District) ; Charles  F.  Horne,  Jr.,  Chairman  (President, 
General  Dynamics/Pomona  Division) ; William  J.  McCann,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
ident 

From  NCI-EC : M.  J.  Bloecher,  Chairman,  NCI-EO  Liaison  (Committee  (Coordi- 
nator, Educational  Activities,  Pacific  Gas  & Electric  Company) ; J.  Frederic 
Ching,  President;  John  W.  Detlor,  Chairman,  Conference  Committee,  (Super- 
visor, Training  and  Development,  Southern  Pacific  Company)  ; Rockwell  Here- 
ford, Executive  Secretary;  Donald  P.  Krotz,  Vice  President  (Vice  President, 
Chevron  Research  Company) ; Ivy  Lee,  Jr.,  Coordinator  (Ivy  Lee,  Jr.,  & Associ- 
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ates) ; Henry  l^ler,  Director  (Etxecutlve  Secretary.  California  Junior  College 
AMt>(K‘iation) ; Milan  Wight,  Pceaident,  California  Association  of  Work  Bxperi* 
ence  Educators  (Coordinator,  Work  Experience  dc  Education,  Mt.  Diablo  Unified 
School  District) . 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  Kenneth  A.  Wood,  Consultant  in  Pupil 
Personnel  Services,  Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  was  present. 

Mr.  Bloecher  presided. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  and  decisions  reached  as  indicated : 

1.  California  Civic  Seminar.  Two  Civic  Seminars  have  been  held  the  past  two 
years,  both  in  Palm  Desert.  The  basic  program  has  been  suggested  by  the 
California  School  Board  Association,  and  the  details  of  the  program  have  been 
worked  out  by  SCI-EC  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Conference  Chairman.  Be- 
cause the  California  School  Board  is  a statewide  organization,  SCI-EC  has  asked 
NCI-EC  to  Join  in  general  sponsorship.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps 
this  Conference  should  be  held  alternately  in  the  North  and  South.  As  plans  have 
already  been  completed  for  October  1967  at  Palm  Desert,  that  Conference  will  be 
held  there.  To  help  members  of  NCI-EO  arrive  at  a decision  as  to  whether 
future  Seminars  should  be  alternated,  Mr.  McCann  was  asked  to  prepare  and 
forward  to  Northern  California  by  mid-January  1967,  a summary  of  the  details 
involved,  costs,  funds,  etc.,  including  specifications  for  covering  same. 

2.  Mr.  Tyler  outlined  four  projects  being  developed  by  the  California  Junior 
College  Association  in  cooperation  with  NCI-EC  and  SCI-EC  through  the 
CROOTS  Committee  this  summer. 

a.  A cooperative  pilot  work  program  on  a statewide  basis  whereby  students 
in  Junior  Colleges  will  work,  as  part  of  their  Junior  College  education,  in 
business  orgauizations.  Such  students  will  require  three  years  to  complete 
their  JfihlorCbllege' program  rather  than  two.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program 
will  get  underway  as  of  February  1.  Some  four  or  five  companies  with  state- 
wide operations  are  cooperating  in  the  initial  phase  of  this  pilot  project. 

b.  Plans  are  underway  for  holding  two  summer  workshops  for  counselors. 
Each  will  last  approximately  three  weeks.  One  will  be  held  in  the  North 
and  one  in  ^e  Sou^. 

c.  A survey  is  to  be  made  among  Junior  Colleges  on  the  economics  being 
offered.  He  said  a grant  of  approximately  $10,000  for  this  project  has 
been  received. 

d.  He  referred  to  some  information  which  has  been  developed  by  Junior 
Colleges  of  equipment  that  they  could  utilize  if  business  organizations  could 
make  it  available.  Discussions  indicated  descriptions  of  the  material  are 
inadequate  and  the  whole  question,  needs  further  study  before  the  program 
can  be  made  practical. 

In  connection  with  the  Junior  College  program  it  was  recognized  that  while 
A.  J.  McNay  on  behalf  of  NCI-EC  was  coordinating  the  work  with  the  Junior 
Colleges,  he  was  doing  so  on  behalf  of  both  NCI-EC  and  SCI-EC. 

3.  In  general  it  was  concurred  that  in  matters  dealing  with  national  or  state- 
wide organizations  both  NCI-EC  and  SCI-EC  should  collaborate  their  coopera- 
tion. From  the  practical  point  of  view,  whichever  is  located  geographically  in 
the  area  of  the  federal  or  statewide  organization’s  headquarters  should  take 
the  lead  and  be  directly  involved;  in  local  or  non-statewide  groups,  the  local 
Councils  should  collaborate  as  they  consider  appropriate. 

4.  As  far  as  solicitation  of  funds  is  concern^,  it  was  agreed  that  each  Council 
would  solicit  only  from  offices  within  their  area;  in  other  words,  nation-wide 
or  state  organizations  that  have  headquarters  in  Southern  California  or  Northern 
California  would  be  solicited  for  support  only  through  their  local  representatives 
and  not  from  the  headquarters  located  outside  their  geographical  areas.  Should 
exceptions  suggest  themselves,  before  any  direct  solicitations,  henceforth,  will 
be  made  outside  of  the  geographical  areas  involved,  the  approval  of  the  home 
Council  will  be  obtained,  or  such  solicitation  will  not  be  made. 

5.  Admiral  Horne  reported  that  (Ae  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  created 
an  Education  Committee  and  that  he  had  b^n  appointed  chairman.  This  Commit- 
tee will  undoubtedly  look  for  aid  and  assistance  from  both  NCI-EC  and  SCI-EC 
and  their  respective  members. 

6.  The  three  county  Manpower  Survey  conducted  by  the  California  Stale 
Department  of  Employment  in  cooperation  with  the  Central  Coast  Counties’ 
Industry-Education  Council,  was  reviewed.  Mr.  Lee  reported  that  copies  had 
been  sent  to  all  directors  of  NCI-EC,  members  of  its  Advisory  Board  and  to  a 
selected  group  of  business  leaders  throughout  Northern  California.  Additional 
copies  were  available  upon  request.  Further,  he  indicated  that  Marc  Johnson, 
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Coastal  Area  Manager,  California  Department  of  Employment,  had  Indicated  that 
similar  surveys  could  be  made  in  other  areas  provided  they  could  be  fjunded.  The 
original  survey  was  funded  with  Federal  fund&  A second  survey,  it  is  understood, 
is  being  conducted  in  Alameda  County  with  funds  provided  by  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

7.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  name  Industry-Education  Council  was. 
misleading  was  reviewed.  All  concurred  that  bringing  about  an  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  NCI-EC  and  the  SCI-EC  was  an  educational  operation  and 
that  unless  some  unknown  facts  were  developed  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason 
for  changing  the  Councils'  namea 

8.  Dr.  Chaffee  described  the  program  being  conducted  by  the  San  Diego  Unified 
School  District  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  reference  to  clarify- , 
ing  the  California  State  Education  Code.  He  indicated  progress  was  being  made 
and  that  a report  would  be  shortly  submitted  which,  in  turn,  would  be  considered 
by  the  State  Legislature.  The  objective  was  to  clarify  while  simplif^ng  state 
educational  requirements. 

9.  Mr.  McCann  described  the  Bio-medical  programs  conducted  by  SCI-EC, 
while  Mr.  Hereford  made  reference  to  the  discussions  held  in  Northern  California 
by  interested  groups  and  he  indicated  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the 
Alameda-Contra  Costa  Counties  AfiSliate  for  development.  Mr.  McCann  agreed  to 
submit  details  concerning  their  program  as  a guide  for  further  development  in 
Northern  California. 

10.  Mr.  Bloecher  inquired  whether  any  discussions  had  been  held  concerning 
an  organization  known  as  “Americans  for  Competitive  Enterprise  System,"  com- 
monly referred  to  as  “ACES."  While  Mr.  Lee  described  ACES'  operation  as  con- 
ducted in  the  East,  no  one  was  familiar  with  its  operations  in  California.  All 
concurred  that  the  creation  of  new  organizations  should  be  discouraged,  while  at 
the  same  time  should  any  ideas  be  considered  desirable,  they  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  existing  programs. 

11.  The  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  is  seeking  a Federal 
grant,  and,  if  such  is  obtained,  it  will  undoubtedly  require  close  cooperation  with 
Industry  and  NCI-EC  and  SCI-EC. 

12.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  exchanges  taking  place  at  this  meeting 
were  highly  desirable,  and  it  was  suggested  that  similar  meetings  be  held  about 
twice  each  year  so  that  each  Council  would  be  informed  and  their  activities 
coordinated  to  the  degree  considered  appropriate.  The  next  meeting,  which  will 
probably  be  held  in  the  Spring,  will  normally  be  held  in  Southern  California. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4 :30  p.m. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  INOUSTRY-EOUCATION  COUNCIL.  ACTUAL  BUDGET  1962.  1963.  1964.  1965  1966 

PROPOSED  BUDGET.  1967 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Proposed 

1967 

budget 

Salaries: 

Executive  secretary/vlco  president 

$10,075 

112.000 

5.700 

$12,500 

6.000 

$13,750 

10,010 

$15,000 

11,919 

$15,000  ' 

13,000  I 

Secretarial  and  clerical.... 

’ s:4M 

Total  siiirlM 

17.700 

162 

240 

332 

965 

212 

tn  con 

23,760 

eo7 

26,919 

£00 

28.000 

800 
1.200 
1.500 
2 500 
1.000 

Olllco  expense: 

Taxes. 

169 

AO.  9UII 

354 

240 

349 

1.166 

371 

Rent,  maintenance 

90/ 

220 

743 

1,727 

456 

Wo 

723 

827 

1,711 

985 

Postage  and  freight 

Talepnone 

Supplies 

Total  office  expense... 

Council  relations: 

Brochures-awards-pholos 

Profframs-dlnners-seminaMravfll  __ 

*906 

1.911 

855 

2.180 

2.480 

1,062 

2,387 

3,690 

753 

3,393 

4,934 

433 

1.287 

7.000 

1.000 
3,240 

„ Total  council  relations 

Newsletter 

3.035 

174 

3.254 

28 

158 

0 

0 

0 

2.360 

3.449 

4,146 

1,486 

4,027 

1.720 

4,240 

2,100 

7,200 

Sclencf  fairs  and  programs...  . 

Interest 

ooo 

1.688 

OOD 

4,648 

Miscellaneous  dues.  Insurance,  etc 

Office  equipment 

Clerical  assistance 

r'atlonal  Academy  of  Science 

1961  Science  Fair  Oeht 

280 

686 

0 

0 

0 

265 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

443 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

500 

>1,200 

4,000 

0 

0 

Grand  total 

28.620 

27,971 

37.374 

39,000 

54,240 

|lj2ro‘"*  tyPBWritor,  idding  machine,  copying  machine  (Thermofix  or  equivalent);  approximate  cost; 
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SoVTHCBN  CAUFOBNIA  INDUSTBT-EDUOATION  COUNCIL  PBOPOSED  BUDGET— 1007 

IN0BEA8C  IN  ITEMS 

Rent,  maintenance 

This  increase  is  due  to  an  interpretation  by  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Cali> 
fornia  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  of  a ruling  of  the  Administrative  OflSce 
of  the  State  of  California,  to  the  effect  that  SCIEC  must  pay  for  nil  of  the  space 
that  is  considered  to  be  utilized  in  its  operation. 

Postage  and  freight 

This  increase  results  from  additional  costs  required  to  revise  all  mailing  plates 
to  conform  with  the  postal  requirements  that  all  bulk  mailings  have  the  Zip  Code. 

Telephone 

This  increase  results  from  a recommendation  of  the  telephone  company  that 
service  be  increased.  Also  to  a desire  to  communicate  more  systematically  with 
all  councils  in  Southern  California. 

Council  relations 

The  amount  proposed  in  the  1067  Budget  is  not  an  increase,  but  reflects  the 
same  monies  as  budgeted  in  1066.  Funds  were  not  available  in  1066  and  thus 
there  was  a corresponding  decrease  in  actual  expenditure. 

Newsletter 

The  Newsletter  was  curtailed  in  1066.  Re-establishment  in  1067  Is  the  reason 
for  the  increase. 

Science  fairs 

The  amount  reflects  the  minimum  necessary  to  realistically  conduct  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair  and  the  California  Fair. 

Clerical  assistance 

(Which  could  be  on  nn  interim  basis  in  the  form  of  administrative  assistance.) 
This  has  been  budgeted  for  the  last  three  years,  but  funds  have  not  been 
available. 

Offlee  equipment 

Needed  items  are  a Copying  Machine,  an  IBM  Typewriter,  and  an  Adding  Ma- 
cliine.  ( Footnoted  on  p.  386.) 

Unaware  programs  exist — hy  area 

Area  ' — Los  Angeies 

1.  Chemieai  Progress  Week 

2.  Atomics  Science  Youth  Day 

3.  Commvmity  Career  Conference 

4.  Exploratory  Science  Laboratory  Program 

5.  Industry  on  Parade 

Area  6— San  Bemardino-Biverside  Counties 

1.  Women’s  Space  Symposium 

2.  Exploratory  Science  Laboratory  Program 

3.  Gifted  Student  Program 

4.  Boys’  Day  in  Industry 

5.  Business  & Industry  Days 
Area  7 — San  Diego-Imperial  Counties 

1.  Christmas  Lectures 

2.  Conference  on  the  Atom 

3.  Science  Project  Centers 

4.  Women’s  Space  Sy.aposium 

5.  Biomedical  Education 
Area  8— Orange  County 

L Boys  and  Girls  in  Industry 

2.  Biomedical  Education 

3.  Women’s  Space  Symposium 

4.  Teacher  Institutes 
u.  Christmas  Lectures 
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PBOQRAMB — ^PBIORITT  AND  AID  NEEDED 

35%  of  Total  Survey  Response  Selected  These  Ten  Programs  as  Priorities  and 
in  Need  of  Immediate  Aid 

Total  survey  preference 

1.  Work  Experience — Work-Study  Program 

2.  Advisory  Committees 

3.  Survey  of  Job  Opportunities 

4.  Teaching  Aids 

5.  Summer  Employment  for  Teachers  and  Students 

6.  Science/Technical  Library  Plan 

7.  Audio-Visual  Materials 

8.  Surplus  Equipment 

9.  Industrial  and  Vocational  Arts 

10.  Demonstration-Lecture  Teams 

Mr.  McCann.  Briefly,  what  the  Southern  California  Industry- 
Education  Council  is— separated  north  and  south,  it  is  all  the  resources 
of  the  major  industries  and  a lot  of  the  smaller  industries  making 
their  resources  available  to  education,  bringing  all  these  resources  m 
aid  to  schools  to  acquaint  them  with  the  dianging  occupational  re- 
quirements. o 1 1 1 j 

Basically,  it  is  best  described  as  a backstop  for  the  schools,  and  as 
they  have  requests  from  industry,  these  resources  will  be  supplied  to 

the  schools  at  no  cost.  . . i j 

I hasten  to  preface  the  remarks  that  the  council  never  gets  involved 
in  politics,  regardless  of  the  merits,  nor  does  it  become  involved  m 
the  curriculum.  We  just  respond  to  the  educators. 

As  I mentioned,  there  is  supplemental  data  here,  and  the  reason 
I brought  this  is  to  acquaint  you  with  what  is  being  done  and  what 
is  being  planned  next  year.  A good  example  relates  to  the  career 
guidance  center  held  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  last  week  and  in  Ventura 
last  month.  This  is  where  all  the  students  are  brought  into  one  location 
sort  of  like  a cafeteria  of  job  availabilities  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  job  opportunities  available.  ^ 

We  have  recognition  programs  such  as  Science  Fair.  Plus  4L-odd 

programs.  „ 

In  the  minutes  of  the  April  5 meeting  it  reflects  a program  of  recog- 
nition in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

If  you  will  excuse  me  a minute,  I will  show  you  one  or  two  charts 
which  you  can  look  at  while  I am  reading  the  other  items  for  your 

information.  , . . 

Basically,  what  we  are  moving  into  is  a recognition  program  in  vo- 
cational education.  This  is  all  being  done  supported  by  industry,  again 
based  on  recommendations  from  the  educators.  . . v , ■ 

I encourage  you,  at  your  convenience,  perhaps  while  flying  back  to 
Washin^on,  to  become  acquainted  with  this  article,  “Should  Every 
Youngster  Go  to  College?”  It  is  a reprint  of  a Parent  magazine 
article. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

[Article  from  Parent’s  magazine,  March  1967] 

Should  Eveby  Youngsteb  Go  to  College? 

(By  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Students,  Glassboro  State  College, 

Glassboro,  N.J. 

“I  want  to  leave  school,”  Betsy  Sanders,  a soft-spoken,  eighteen-year-olcl  girl 
said  to  me.  “I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  I don’t  want  to  go  to  college.” 
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I’ve  heard  that  statement  too  many  times  ♦o  be  surprised  by  it.  What  did  sur- 
prise me  was  the  timing.  We  were  still  in  the  formal-orientation  period  for 
freshmen,  and  classes  hadn’t  even  started  yet.  „ ^ ^ 

I wondered  what  Betsy’s  trouble  was.  Was  she  homesick?  Did  she  doubt  her 
ability?  The  folder  in  front  of  me  showed  that  Betsy  had  an  above-average  IQ, 
a fine  high-school  record,  good  college-board  scores,  and  excellent  recommenda- 
tions from  her  teachers.  When  I asked  her  what  the  problem  was,  Betsy  said  right 
off  that  she  hadn’t  ever  really  wanted  to  go  to  college.  At  first  she  hadn’t  given 
much  thought  to  it  one  way  or  the  other,  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  would 
probably  go  to  work  after  high  school,  maybe  with  some  extra  clerical  or  techni- 
cal training.  But  since  all  her  high-school  marks  were  good,  her  parents  and 
teachers  felt  she  ought  to  try  for  college.  She  was  persuaded  to  take  the  college 
boards,  and  when  she  Scored  well  and  was  accepted  by  two  schools,  naturally  she 
felt  proud.  At  her  parents’  urging  she  chose  our  school  which  was  within  com- 

muting  distance  of  her  home.  , , 

During  the  summer  she  took  a job  in  a bank*  liked  itf”  she  told  me,  and  after 
I was  there  a few  weeks,  my  doubts  about  going  to  college  in  the  fall  returned.  I 
kept  wondering  what  was  wrong  with  me,  wanting  to  go  to  work.  Then  I kept 
telling  myself  it  was  too  late.  I couldn’t  change  my  mind  because  I didn’t  want  to 
hurt  my  parents*  They  talked  so  proudly  all  the  time  about  my  going  to  college* 
Betsy  spent  most  of  August  worrying.  She  had  nearly  gotten  up  her  courage  to 
tell  her  parents  that  she  didn’t  want  to  go  to  college  in  the  fall  when  they  men- 
tioned that  they  had  paid  the  first  semester’s  fees,  and  then  she  was  ashamed  to 
say  anything. 

So  she  came  to  school,  determined  to  see  it  through.  She  registered,  bought  her 
books,  and  attended  all  the  freshman  orientation  meetings.  The  other  kids  seemed 
happy,  and  she  felt  more  and  more  upset  and  out  of  it. 

“When  I got  home  yesterday,”  Betsy  said,  “I  knew  I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
So  I told  my  mother  I didn’t  want  to  go  back.  She  cried,  but  she  told  me  that 
Daddy  and  she  would  try  to  understand.  Last  night,  I had  my  first  good  night’s 


sleep  in  two  months.”  , , . ^ 

I call  kids  like  Betsy,  drop-ins.  They  arrive  at  public  and  private  four-year  col- 
leges every  September,  but  they  don’t  stay  long.  They  hang  around  a few  weeks, 
decide  they  want  no  part  of  college— -and  leave.  Most  of  them  are  gone  by  Thanks- 
giving ; a few  finish  out  tte  first  semester,  having  cut  classes,  and  hung  around 
the  snack  bars  and  lounges.  They  don’t  get  into  any  student  activities.  If  they’re 
residents,  they  can’t  wait  until  that  last  class  is  over  on  Friday  so  they  can  go 
home  for  the  weekend.  These  drop-ins  are  quite  different  from  the  drop-outs — 
students  who  get  into  emotional  or  academic  trouble,  at  some  time  during  their 
college  careers,  and  drop  out  of  school,  not  because  college  isn’t  for  them,  but  be- 
cause running  away  from  their  problem  is  the  only  way  they  know  how  to  handle 
it.  Such  students— the  drop-outs— need  to  be  helped  to  handle  their  affairs  more 
constructively  and  to  stay  in  school.  Not  so  the  drop-ins.  Like  Betsy,  there’s  a good 
deal  of  evidence  that  they  didn’t  want  four  years  of  higher  education  in  the  first 
place.  Their  mistake  was  in  succumbing  to  well-meant,  but  misguided,  efforts  to 
get  them  to  go  to  college.  „ ^ 

Unfortunately,  many  of  us  believe  the  myth  that  a college  degree  is  the 
only  passport  to  a good  future — ^that  four  years  of  college  is  a necessary  pre- 
requisite to  achieving  social  and  financial  success,  and  that  no  competent  person 
can  be  happy  if  he  doesn’t  get  a college  education.  Believing  these  things, 
parents  can  hardly  avoid  putting  pressure  on  their  youngsters  to  get  a four- 
year,  liberal  arts  Vacation. 

Parents  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  push  kids  into  college.  Teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  are  also  enthusiastic  spokesmen  for  college,  urging  all  bright  high- 
school  seniors  to  commit  themselves  to  college  courses.  They  know  the  advantages 
which  accrue  to  collie  graduates  in  the  professions  and  in  occupations  requiring 
a solid  background  of  general  and  specialized  education.  They  are  also  keenly 
aware  that  high  ^hools  are  often  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  their 


graduates  accepted  by  the  colleges. 

At  PTA  meetings  and  high-^hool  “College  Nights,”  representatives  of  col- 
leges and  universities  proudly  announce  the  number  of  youngsters  who  have 
applied  for  admission.  Typically,  these  figures  run  considerably  higher  than 
the  number  of  available  places.  And  this  has  the  calculated  effect  of  panicking 
parents  into  urging  their  offspring  to  apply  to  still  more  and  more  colleges. 

What  the  recruiters  usually  don’t  say  is  that  since  practically  all  their  appli- 
cants have  also  applied  to  three  or  four  other  colleges,  the  number  of  true 
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applicants  is  a lot  lower  than  the  figures  indicate.  In  addition,  they  often 
fail  to  mention  how  many  applicants  have  the  credentials  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. Unfortunately,  some  colleges  do  not  discourage  applications  from 
students  unlikely  to  succeed. 

The  Federal  and  state  governments  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
help  needy  students  enroll  in  college.  Assuredly,  money  should  be  provided  to 
help  qualified  high-school  graduates  who  lack  funds  to  attend  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.  However,  government  money  should  be  spent  on  students  who 
have  an  inner  drive  for  a college  education,  and  not  on  those  who  would  rather 
be  doing  something  else. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  How  can  our  young  people  be  protected  from 
well-meant  exploitation? 

First,  parents  should  realize  that  children — at  all  stages  of  their  development 
from  infancy  through  adolescence — have  individual  patterns  of  growth.  Each 
youngster  moves  toward  maturity  at  his  own  pace.  Not  all  are  ready  for  college 
at  eighteen,  not  all  will  be  best  served  by  going  to  college  at  any  age. 

Parents  should  ask  themselves  why  they  want  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
go  to  college.  To  keep  up  with  the  Joneses?  To  add  to  family  prestige?  To  widen 
their  children’s  social  contacts?  To  enable  their  young  to  attain  better-paying  or 
higher-status  jobs  and  careers?  While  there’s  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with 
any  of  these  reasons,  none  of  them  will  carry  much  weight  unless  the  youngster 
also  wants  a four-year  college  education.  And  in  any  case,  though  people  with 
college  educations  generally  earn  more  money  and  have  higher  social  status, 
this  doesn’t  always  follow.  There  are  plenty  of  veiy  high  income  people,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be,  who  haven’t  gone  to  college.  And  conversely,  not  all 
college  graduates  by  any  means  do  well  financially  or  socially.  There  are  many 
people,  following  their  own  bent,  be  it  mechanical,  artistic,  housewifely  or 
whatever,  who  don’t  care  at  all  for  the  snobbery  of  false  social  standards,  and 
who  achieve,  therefore,  true  status,  stemming  from  their  Diithfulness  to  them- 
selves. 


To  serve  youngsters  well,  parents,  guidance  counselors,  school  administrators, 
and  teachers  should  avoid  over-selling  college  to  all  students  who  are  good  test 
takers.  It  is  one  thing  for  school  officials  to  remove  roadblocks  from  a student’s 
path,  it  is  another  to  overrule  his  personal  feelings  and  desires  in  urging  him 
to  go  to  college. 

The  conventional  liberal  arts  college  doesn’t  fit  every  youngster.  Some  are 
not  mature  enough  to  study  and  learn  on  their  own.  They  may  do  well  in  high 
school  under  the  eagle  eyes  of  teachers  who  make  sure  that  homework  assign- 
ments are  done  on  a day-by-day  basis.  But  they  lack  the  commitment,  or  the 
judgment  and  persistence  necessary  to  develop  and  follow  their  own  schedules. 

High-school  students  who  are  not  ready  for  college  should  be  helped  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  ways  appropriate  to  them,  perhaps  in  specialized  train- 
ing programs  or  direct  work  experience.  For  example,  there  are  State  supervised 

technical  schools  which  offer  apprenticeships  in  many  crafts  and  aifiiis in 

home  decorating,  commercial  and  industrial  designing,  photography,  the  mechan- 
ical trades,  electronics,  and  so  on. 


Educators  and  parents  should  actively  promote  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  institutions  other  than  the  traditional  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
Technical  schools,  and  two-year  community  or  junior  colleges  are  admirable 
alternatives  to  a traditional  four-year  program  leading  to  a bachelor’s  degree. 

Those  in  charge  of  college  admissions  should  discourage  applicants  who  do 
not  have  the  attainments,  personality,  or  goals  that  a four-year  college  education 
requires,  and  should  steer  them  to  other  kinds  of  training  and  learning 

College  is  a necessary  preparation  to  achieving  advanced  standing  in  the 
professions,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  any  number  of  other  vocations,  including 
some  highly  creative  ones. 

In  short,  though  a college  education  should  indeed  be  available  to  everv 
qualified  youngster  who  wants  one,  it  should  not  be  forced  on  those  bovs  and 
girls  who  won’t  benefit  from  it  College  isn’t  for  everyone,  and  to  nressure 
youngsters  into  thinking  that  it  is,  is  to  do  them  a great  disservice 


Mr.  McCann.  In  today’s  paper  I noticed  the  grocery  industry  is 
seeking  250  train^s  specifically  from  minority  groups. 

Also,  I would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  in  response  to  a question 
that  was  a^ed  the  annual  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical 
College.  This  report  reflects  that  19  percent  of  the  funds  of  revenue 
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received  m 1965-66  is  from  State  contributions,  4 percent  from  Fed- 
CTOJ  and  St^e  vwational  education  funds,  0.7  percent  comes  from 
Public  Law  85^64,  title  VIII,  and  district  taxes  and  other  revenue 
from  the  local  basis  represents  76.3  percent. 

So,  I will  give  you  this  as  a matter  of  record. 

objection  that  will  be  entered  into  the  rec- 
ord at  this jpomt. 

( The  inrormation  referred  to  follows : ) 

REVENUE  RECEIVED  DURING  1965-66  FOR  LOS  ANGELES  TRADE-TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 


(Including  Branches — Excluding  Summer  School] 

State  cpntri^butlons  (basic  aid  plus  adjustments  $128.09X1965-66  A D A of  7360i  coxo  int 

Federa  and  State  vocational  education  fund.........  W42, 742. 40 

Public  Law-85-864  Title  VIII  (Technical  Education  Program)::::::::::::::': ^IS,  010. 40 

District  taxes  and  ail  other  income , 

0D7,  9bC.  Ic 

Total  income  received  during  1965-66 5 061  268  01 

Investment  In  Fixed  Property  and  Equipment.  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  and  Branches.  Junior’ 

Total  investment:  College  District.  Owned 

Land. 


Building  and  appurtenances.:::::::::::::::::::::":: ?B’2?n’Se?‘nl 

23, 506, 141. 13 

PER  CAPITAL  COST  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  EXPENDITURES.  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  AND  INDIRECT  CHARGES  NOT 

INCLUDED.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  EXCLUDED 


1965-66. 


Years 


A.D.A. 


1964-65 b’ocS 

1961-62 HS? 

1959-60.  


1958-59.....::..:::::::::::::: f’}?! 




1957-58 


1956-57...:..::::::::::::::::::::'": J'lfg 




1955-56 im 

1QRA-M  


1954-55. 

1953-54. 


4, 512 
4,137 


1952-53 : - 

1949-50 :::::::::::::::::::::::  I’.Sio 


Instruc- 

Opera- 

Mainte- 

tion 

tion 

nance 

Total 

$484. 56 

$79, 74 

$44.20 

$608. 50 

470. 58 

82. 56 

50.48 

603.62 

432. 31 

79. 28 

74.91 

586. 50 

423.60 

80. 59 

47.73 

551.92 

409. 18 

80. 50 

49.95 

539. 63 

400.87 

73.22 

37. 55 

511.64 

353. 04 

67.37 

43.33 

463.74 

324.65 

62. 47 

43. 55 

430. 67 

314. 02 

62.60 

39.47 

416. 09 

305. 73 

59.78 

46. 12 

411.63 

266.33 

45.37 

26. 75 

338. 45 

252. 76 

41.50 

30. 58 

324. 84 

249. 09 

39.82 

43.78 

332. 69 

251. 07 

42. 52 

21.94 

315.53 

225.17 

39.77 

23.50 

288. 44 

207. 75 

35.82 

21.69 

265.26 

175. 64 

28.47 

19. 19 

223.30 

DEPARTMENTAL  AND  ASSOCIATED  STUDENT  FINANCES,  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1966 


YEAR 


The  college  has  a Business  Office  which  is  operated  under  the  direction  and  suoervision  of  a Rurcar  thd  Ri.rc.r  ic 
sponsit^e  for  all  funds  turned  into  the  Business  Office  as  to  receiving,  accounting,  and  disbursing  said  funds  Monev  is 

sludenTprSion® ’of  the^S^^  R„'d 

fimSc  111  1^®  resppnsible  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  materials  and  services  from  these 

as  Miom-  ^^®  '®P°'*  *1'®  ‘f®  ending  J^e  SO?®! 


Receipts 

Disbursements:  

Accommodation.-- gii 

Equipment  and  ground  improvement-’.' 9 594  35 

:::::::::::::::::::  22:482:80 


$874,948.18 


Scholarships :..  ^or’ko?'?? 

Student  activities q|’595'?3 

Material— Department  and  store 489*099  66 


Receipts  were  obtained: 

RM  ir  •»j  otto 


874,948.18 


M.T.  McCann.  Basically,  our  particular  role  here  would  be  to  encour- 
age Congress  to  sustain  the  support  they  have  been  giving  to  vocational 
education  with  the  pledge  that  industry  will  carry  out  its  role,  and 
specincally  in  California,  and  as  it  particularly  relates  to  the  conunents 
you  made  at  the  beginning  of  today’s  session,  Congressman  Hawkins. 


iWiii 


o 
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Some  of  the  Senators  who  worked  on  this  program  before  Aey  as- 
sumed their  particular  roles  in  Washington  were  Senator  Fannin, 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  and  Senator  Charles  Percy.  Any  of  them  would 
supply  additional  information,  I am  sure,  as  to  what  industry  can  do. 


Une  of  the  important  items  I would  lilce  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
I think,  also  relates  to  some  comment  made,  was  this  realistic  course 


of  action.  It  should  be  designed  to  aid  teacher  mservice  pro^ams  and 


programs  to  the  students  pointing  out  the  average  student  will  not 
graduate  from  college.  It  is  immediate  ^ 


Kiauuatt}  llVlli  WllCgC.  J-t  lo  — p --y-  7 . J . 

need  of  increased  numbers  of  technicians  required  for  business  and  in- 

We*  are  certainly  satisfied  with  the  accomplishments  of  this  school 
and  the  educational  systems  in  California,  but  they  need  help,  and  you 

gentlemen  are  in  a position  to  aid  them.  ^ 7.  j j 

The  entire  community  must  be  mobilized  behind  industry  and  edu- 
cation who  are  now  compelled  to  create  techniques  for  neutra^lizing 
unrealistic  parent  pressures  for  their  children  to  get  to  college  at  all 

costs.  , 1 X.*  1 

Being  parents  ourselves,  we  must  discount  the  national  awireness 

that  far  too  many  students  are  aiming  at,  or  attempting,  traditional 

college  educations  and  are  unable  to  profit  by  it.  ,,  , , .1 

Acrain  with  your  assistance,  we  hope  that  we  should  acknowledge  the 
necessity  for  skilled  manpower  as  well  as  in  vocational  training. 

I would  like  to  bring  one  or  two  items  to  your  attention  that,  hope- 
fully, the  people  interpreting  this  legislation,  with  your  guidence,  will 
utilize  some  of  these  techniques.  We  perhaps  should  move  into  moti- 
vating adults  into  say  a spirit  of  seventy-six,  meaning  1976,  as  voca- 
tional education  will  relate  to  the  American  society. 

I would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  grant  that  has  recenty 
been  granted  to  California  under  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. This  has  to  do  in  the  field  of  police  science.  The  lunds 
available  in  this  area  will  be  used  to  motivate  young  people  into  the 

field  of  police  science.  7^  1 u * 

Certainly  this  could  serve  as  perhaps  an  example  as  to  how  best  we 
could  motivate  other  people  into  vocational  fields.  n v 

This  is  significant  because  today  in  this  very  city  tl^re  are  210  pohce 
officer  vacancies.  The  sala^  starts  at  $655  a month.  The  Shenff  s De- 
partment of  the  County  01  Los  Angeles  is  in  a similar  situation,  as  is 
the  California  Highway  Patrol. 

These  jobs  require  a high  school  diploma  and  additional  schooling 
in  junior  colleges  is  available.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  numerous 
colieges  do  have  courses  in  police  science.  It  is  very  helpful. 

There  is  a program  called  the  American  industry  project.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  4 years,  and  their  final_  studies  will  be  next  month 


in  Los  Angeles  dealing  with  subjects  in  the  curriculum  in  vocational 
education.  1 think  their  gearing  is  mostly  to  the  Eastern  schools  as  to 


eaucauoii.  x uiiiui.  tncir  gcnimg  *0  v.... 

how  they  can  get  direct  curriculum  for  employable  skills. 

We  would  also  sustain  the  suggestions  of  Congresswoman  Mink 
in  that  certain  guards  are  put  on  these  paiticular  programs  as  relat^ 
to  scholarships  and  fellowships  so  that  you  don’t  have  some  of  the 
people  in  higher  education,  in  effect,  supplementing  their  own  income 
rather  than  producing  something  meaningful.  „ . , , 

I would  bring  to  your  attention  the  junior  colleges  have  been  work- 
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ing  with  many,  many  new  programs  and  coming  out  this  year  are 
programs  that  have  been  developed  over  the  last  18  months,  and  it  is 
something,  as  you  are  acquainted  with,  that  doesn’t  ha^en  overnight. 
There  wifl  be  a junior  college  program  throughout  the  State  with  four 
industries  in  California  in  which  the  student  will  go  to  class  for  one 
semester,  work  in  industry  for  one  semester,  and  then  back  into  school, 
and  this  will  be  done  over  a 3-year  period.  It  is  especially  designed  for 
counselors. 

We  do  have  two  programs,  one  in  southern  California,  one  in  north- 
ern California  this  summer,  in  which  counselors  will  be  brought  into 
industry  for  4 weeks  and  will  receive  compensation.  This  is  being 
coordinated  by  the  State  department  of  education,  and  this  will  ac- 
quaint counselors  in  this  field  of  vocational  education  into  the  new 
innovations  in  industry. 

I did  mention  that  they  would  receive  some  compensation.  I believe 
the  minimum  would  be  $100  a week. 

I know  the  time  is  late.  I would  like  to  make  one  more  comment. 
Congressman  Hawkins. 

The  distinction  between  the  NYC  program  and  the  work-stu(^  pro- 
gram—-under  the  NYC  program  we  have  brought  in  the  youth  for  iwe 
in  our  own  office  under  that  particular  program.  There  is  a great  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  work-study  program  you  are  working  with  pe^le  who  are 
working  and  attending  scmool,  they  are  working  on  specific  problems, 
getting  credit  for  their  particular  cours^  and  they  are  answeriM  to 
uieir  teachers.  It  is  well  coordinated,  and  it  is  related  to  the  curriculum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NYC  people  are  a tough  group  to  work  with. 
They  need  personal  counseling.  They  need  someone  to  work  with  them 
with  patience,  and  they  need  more  individual  care  than  a lot  of  indus- 
tries and  a lot  of  organizations  can  give  when  you  make  a comparison 
Ibetween  the  work-study  or  work  experience  program.  These  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Now,  as  both  of  these  relate  to  what  we  are  doing  in  California, 
CASA,  the  California  Association  of  School  Administrators,  com- 
pleted a statewide  CASA  survey  which  the  Industry-Education  Coun- 
cil supported,  and  they  came  up  with  10  immediate  needs.  The  most 
important  one,  and  again  I will  make  this  a matter  of  record,  was  the 
work-study  experience  program.  This  was  85  percent  of  the  students 
in  school  in  the  secondary  schools  of  California. 

That  is  briefiy  summarized.  I will  be  happy  to  supply  any  additional 
information  or  answer  any  questions.  I know  the  time  is  late  for  lunch, 
and  this  is  a brief  recap,  but  I can  sum  it  up  this  w^.  In  California, 
also  in  New  Mexico,  under  the  former  Governor  of  New  Mexic^  J ack 
Campbell,  in  Arizona  it  started  with  former  Gov.  Paul  Fannin 
from  the  operations  in  California  and  now  being  conducted  by,  I think, 
Boyd  Givins,  the  vice  president  of  Ramada  Inns,  this  educational  ac- 
tivity, industry-education,  which  offers  all  the  unique  resources  of  in- 
dustry at  no  cost  to  the  educational  community. 

This  is  a good  example  here,  at  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  Col- 
lege. They  have  over  400  industry  people  working  with  this  school  to 
supply  tliem  aids  on  curriculum,  materials  when  needed,  and  also 
equipment. 

Thanks  again  for  the  opportunity. 
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“jrKs?^{w?Sd  b. . ssiss^nSfcSs 

from  oup  viewpoint,  not  only  from  the  logic  of  it,  bu  P 

sonal  experience.  » 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink  i 

Work  Experience  Education.”  » a** 

survey,  as  .e  call  it. 

..hen'the  administrators  throughout  the  State  indicted  this  was  their 
P^a5r  Urki^^  with  tadust^">0“ 

ItatewBe  task  foi-ce  to  acquaint  industry  as  to  the  neeife  of  the 

to  all)  0 to  them  how  best  industry  could  get  into  this 

aZlTmtottarnSs  a whole  year  in  which  they  a^ 
preached  the  problem,  the  task  force  decided  the  best 
U would  be  a kit  for  industry  people  to  show  them  this  is  how  you  do  it, 
Iffi  the  prS^  you  wl  run  against,  this  is  the  answer  to  some 

“Tc?™^toilsho&^^  of  bringing  yoimg  people  into  indus- 
trv  the  compensation,  ttie  union  problem.  Working  with  the  various 
agencies  plans  were  finalized  so  a kit  that  goes  to  inffustry 
if  how  you  do  it,  this  is  the  area  where  you  will  have  problems,  and 

kii  went  saying  indiist™^^^ 

fiiinnort  this  proffram.  As  of  a certain  date  we  would  like  to  have  ac- 
timT  Call  a meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  to  tell  thwn  indus- 
tl^>  piipa^Td^^^^^  ind^try  will  be  on  hand  to  reaffirm  their 

“Tfter  this  meeting  there  will  be  a statewide  meeting  of 

and  this  meeting  I believe  will  be  next  month  in  San  Diego.  All  of  the 

work  experience  teachers  will  be  advised  that  this  is  what  industry  is 

m ho^M'by  S&  it  -ill  increase  the  program 

^Mrs!*MiOT°^ank  you  very  much,  Mr.  M^nn.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 

The  meetinsr  will  be  recessed  until  1 :30  this  afternoon. 

(T^reupcm,  at  12 :20  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  to  reconvene  at 

1 ;30  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 

Afternoon  Session 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1:30  p.m.,  Hon.  Augustus  Haw- 
kins, presiding.)  . .„  .L  J 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Tlie  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
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The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Glen  Guldberg,  director  of  vocational 
education,  Citrus  College,  Azusa,  Calif . , - *4.* 

If  you  are  ready,  we  welcome  you  as  a witness  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLEN  GULDBERG,  DIRECTOR,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION, CITRUS  COLLEGE,  AZUSA,  CALIF. 


Mr.  Guldberg.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Hawkins.  Ti. 

I have  a prepared  statement  I will  furnish  you  with  a copy  of  it  It 

is  relatively  sliort  and  to  the  point.  ^ • x j • xt. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  statement  in  its  entirety  will  be  printed  m the 

record  at  this  point. 

(Mr.  Guldberg’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  by  Glen  R.  Guldbebg,  Dibeotob,  Vocational  Education,  Citbus 

CoLLEOE,  Azusa,  Cauf. 


My  name  is  Glen  R.  Guldberg,  Dean  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Citrus  College,  Azusa,  California.  ^ ^ 

StudentenroUmentrFuU-timeday— 2,600,  extended  day— 3,000.  , „ , 

Citrus  College  has  been  the  recipient  of  funds  provided  througn  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  PL  88-210,  since  Its  inception.  These  funds  have  enabl^  our  school 
to  add  vocational  educational  programs  in  the  occupational  areas  of : Co^etmogy , 
Dental  Assistine.  Vocational  Nursing,  Numerical  Control  Machining,  Office  Occu- 


pations, Medical  Assisting.  , j 

In  addition  to  new  offerings  as  mentioned  above,  expansion  and  upgrMing  tove 
been  provided  in  the  areas  of:  Auto  Mechanics,  Drafting,  Data  Processing,  Busi- 
ness Education  Transcription,  Electronic  Technician.  -/W,-  X X 1 

New  teachers  added  to  our  staff  as  a result  of  new  programs  since  1966  total 
ten  while  the  number  of  teachers  acquired  for  expansion  of  existing  programs  is 
three  This  gives  us  a total  of  thirteen  new  teachers  added  since  the  inception 


ofVEA.  ^ . 

New  program  development  and  expansion  of  existing  programs  have  enabled 
us  to  accommodate  some  405  students  in  new,  full-time  vocational  programs  per 
year.  This  does  not  include  extended  day  offerings  or  program  expansion. 

This  may  seem  to  be  adequate,  but  in  reality  it  is  about  60%  of  what  could 
have  been  accomplished  had  more  VBA  funds  been  available. 

The  condition  of  our  present  vocational  education  buildings  is  becoming  al- 
most intolerable.  We  presently  have  only  2,460  square  feet  of  available  spam 
that  can  be  classified  as  permanent  for  vocational  education  training  in  trade 
and  programs.  Another  13,256  square  feet  are  being  used  in  buildings 

classified  as  temporary  since  about  1938.  These  buildings  fail  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Field  Act.  Our  programs  are  competing  with  the  termites  in  the 
temporary  buildings,  and  I’m  not  sure  who  will  win— funding  for  the  new  voca- 
tional buildings  or  the  termites. 

The  redirection  of  MDTA  funds  within  California  has  eliminated  some  126 
persons  per  year  previously  being  trained  at  Citrus  College. 

Citrus  CoUege,  even  though  it  Is  the  fifth  oldest  Junior  college  in  the  state  of 
California,  has  never  been  or  will  ever  be  wealthy.  The  local  tax  rate  Is  among 
the  highest  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  valuation  behind 


each  student  is  among  the  lowest.  „ , « 

For  our  institution,  and  others  in  California,  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of 
vocational  education  we  must  locate  additional  funds  for  new  construction,  new 
equipment,  teacher  upgrading,  vocational  counselors,  work  experience  coordina- 


tors and  other  support  personnel. 

Even  though  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963  has  Injected  us  with  its 
present  funds,  it  still  expects  the  local  districts  to  assume  a burden  they  cannot 
bear.  At  the  present  time  bond  issues  and  tax  overrides  for  education  are  failing 
at  a rate  in  excess  of  53%.  There  is  a property  owners’  rebellion  against  any  kind 
of  a tax  increase. 

Lot  me  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  new  programs  implemented  and  the 
persons  who  have  been  trained  and  made  employable  as  a result  of  training  re- 
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ceived  from  VEA  funded  projects  at  Citrus  College.  I only  reiterate  that  It  Is 
half  of  what  Citrus  College  could  and  should  have  done  in  the  same  period  of 
time  had  more  support  funds  been  available. 

May  I toke  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Committee  for  their  Interest  in  this 
endeavor. 


Mr.  Hawkins.  Fine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Guldberg. 

I assume  from  what  you  have  said  then  that  there  has  been  a tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  college  since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1963  and 
as  a direct  result  of  it 

Mr.  Guldberg.  As  far  as  vocational  education  is  concerned,  yes,  sir. 
We  have  made  great  strides. 

o.JJ***  Hawkins.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill,  H.R. 
8627,  or  any  of  the  other  bills  ? 

Mr.  Guiaberq.  I have  not,  other  than  that  I understand  that  it  is  to 
expand  and  accommodate  for  additional  needs. 

• do  have  copies  of  it,  together  with  an  analy- 

sis, and  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would,  after  reading  it,  like  to 
comment  specifically  and  possibly  through  correspondence  with  us 
on  whether  or  not  scnne  of  the  proposed  changes  would  seem  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  which  you  have  raised. 

For  example,  do  you  have  the  work-study  program? 

Mr.  Gu^bero.  No  ; we  do  not. 

I have  inquired  about  the  availability  of  funds  on  work-study  pro- 
-ams on  two  different  occasions  and,  ot  course,  I was  told  to  forget  it, 
because  there  were  no  funds. 

Mr.  I^wKiNS.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  if 
they  could  be  made  available  ? 

Mr.  Guldberg.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  what  about  the  question  of  the  teacher  shortage 
that  you  spoke  of?  Do  you  have  any  problems  in  recruiting  competent 
t0acJi0rs  s 


Mr.  Guldberg.  Well,  I would  like  to  put  it  this  way.  That  if  we  had 
to  come  up  with  a teacher  in  a week  or  two,  we  probably  couldn’t  in 
mai^  areas,  but  given  time,  by  hook  or  crook,  somehow  or  other, 

we  hnally  do  locate  a teacher  for  a particular  program,  but  I Imow 
iscertainly  no  backlog  of  these  teachers  tor  many  reasons. 

^ Mr.  Hawkins.  Often  criticism  is  made  that  the  equipment  and  tech- 
niques used  m some  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country  are  terribly 
inadequate  and  ob^lete.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  up- 
grade or  keep  facilities  at  a college  such  as  yours,  which  I assume  is 
one  of  the  smaller  types,  up  to  date  on  the  newer  techniques  and  the 
latest  available  equipment  ? 

1 , . . ^ ivould  say  on  a percentagewise  we  are  prob- 

ably exposing  about  the  same  number  oi  students  to  new  programs 
implemented  in  the  last  3 years,  and  the  continuation  and  -expansion 
of  th®  programs  that  have  been  in  existence  for  a number  of  years. 

So,  actually,  our  new  programs  are  much  more  up  to  date  than  our 
oldprograms. 

X ??  Miachine  shop  and  machinists,  and  so 

forth,  IS  temncally  expensive.  Local  districts  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  do  this  type  of  thing. 

you  say  there  is  a tremendous  need  to  obtain 
nnancing  for  this  purpose  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Guldberg.  Very  definitely,  and  I can’t  emphasize  it  too  much. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  I see  you  direct  an  admonition  about  Federal 
funding. 

Would  you  also  say  it  would  be  desirable  if  we  get  additional  State 
funding? 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  is  there  really  hasn’t  been  any 
increase  at  that  level  for  the  last  12  years.  Would  you  say  that  also 
attention  should  be  directed  at  the  State  level  as  well  as  the  Federal 
level? 

Mr.  Gulddero.  Yes.  I would  say  this.  However,  I think,  inasmuch 
as  I am  a property  owner^  most  of  these  taxes  come  out  of  our  own 
pockets,  and  we  are  certainly  interested  in  more  money,  whether  it 
comes  from  cigarettes  or  whatever.  Not  the  property  owner. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  indulging  in  a conflict  between  being  a 
proper^  owner  and  an  educator  ? 

Mr.  Guldbero.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  really  consider  that  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  this  direction  is  in  the  mterest  of  the  property  owner  rather 
than  say  not  having  persons  who  can  become  gainriilly  employed  and 
become  problems  on  society  ? 

Speaking  then  as  a property  owner,  would  you  conclude  this  ex- 
penditure IS  unwise  even  at  the  State  level  ? 

Mr.  Guldbero.  No.  I would  not  conclude  tliis. 

Mr.  Haavkins.  Thank  you  verymuch,  Mr.  Guldberg. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson,  San  Diego  city  schools,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  come  up  to  be  with  us  today. 
Since  you  have  come  from  a long  distance,  we  want  to  give  you  a little 
extra  pat  on  the  back. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  STEPHENSON,  SAN  DIEGO  CITY  SCHOOLS, 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

(Prepared  statement  by  Mr.  Stephenson  follows :) 

Statement  bv  Joseph  H.  Stephenson,  Dibeotob,  Vocational  Education, 

San  Diego  Junior  Colleges 

introduction 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present  evidence  of  the 
way  public  schools  and  in  particular  the  San  Diego  Junior  Colleges  are  meeting 
the  impact  of  increased  activity  in  training  and  retraining  through  the  partial 
reimbursement  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  funds.  I hope  the  in- 
formation given  you  on  the  San  Diego  program  will  be  of  assistance  in  your 
appraisal  of  present  and  proposed  legislation. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PANEL  MEMBER 

My  name  is  Joseph  H.  Stephenson,  Director  of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
San  Diego  Junior  Colleges.  I am  directly  responsible  for  the  organization  and  the 
functioning  of  the  total  program  of  vocational  education;  pre-employment,  up- 
grading, and  retraining.  For  the  past  29  years  I have  been  In  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a teacher,  teacher  trainer,  apprenticeship  coordinator,  advisor,  and 
administrator.  I have  assisted  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education  each  year  in  evaluating  projects  submitted  by  local  dis- 
tricts. In  1952  thru  1954  I served  under  the  U.S.  State  Department  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Indonesian  Government  on  technical  education.  Before  entering  the  field 
of  education,  I had  17  years  of  industrial  experience  as  an  employee  and  employer. 
While  I am  specifically  representing  the  San  Diego  Junior  Colleges,  I am  also 
speaking  for  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  and  its  twelve  high  schools. 
This  statement  has  the  following  purposes : 
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a.  to  show  that  the  San  Diego  Junior  Colleges  are  now  offering  an  effective 
program  of  vocational  education  within  the  financial  ability  of  the  school 
dlsMct, 

b.  to  offer  specific  examples  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  expanding 
needs  of  one  community  have  benefited  through  the  use  of  VEA  funds. 

c.  to  Indicate  the  areas  which  are  not  being  adequately  served  due  to  the 
lack  of  financial  assistance. 

d.  to  show  that  there  now  exists  in  the  State  of  California  the  machinery 
for  effective  training  and  retraining  of  unemployed  and  displaced  workers 
without  calling  upon  other  federal  agencies  to  do  the  Job. 

e.  to  Indicate  that  training  and  retraining  of  unemployed  and  displaced 
workers  has  become  a way  of  llfO  In  the  various  schools  in  CaUfomia.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  continue  these  phases  of  training  without  additional  state 
and  federal  assistance. 

This  paper  is  a progress  report  of  some  of  the  indicated  needs  and  how  the 
needs  have  been  partially  met  through  the  use  of  federal  reimbursement  under 
the  VEA  Act  of  1963. 

JUNIOB  COLLEGE  PBOGBAM 

Buildinga. — San  Diego  is  proud  of  an  Apprentice^p  Building  to  house  some 
20  apprentice  programs.  This  building  has  received  national  recognition.  It  is 
located  on  the  campus  of  the  San  Diego  Mesa  College  and  opened  in  September  of 
1905  at  the  cost  of  $339,000.  Of  this  total  $157,000  came  from  federal  funds  under 
VEA.  The  building  occupies  40,380  square  feet  of  space  and  it  is  architecturally 
designed  to  compliment  &at  of  other  Mesa  College  buildings. 

The  Ornamental  Horticulture  facility  is  a very  fine  structure  on  the  site  of 
Mesa  College,  with  approximately  eight  acres  of  land  available  for  plant  pro* 
ductlon.  This  facility  was  built  at  the  cost  of  $104,000 ; VEA  reimbursement  will 
be  approximately  $48,000. 

Equipment. — Much  of  the  equipment  in  existing  classes  for  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  obtained  through  government  surplus,  purchased  during  World 
War  II,  or  donated  by  labor  and  management.  The  annual  expenditures  for  the 
repair  and  replacement  of  womout  and  obsolete  equipment  in  the  existing  voca- 
tional shops  of  the  junior  colleges  amount  to  approximately  $40,000  a year.  The 
annual  amount  actually  needed  is  approximately  $75,000.  Through  the  use  of 
VEA  funds  the  equipment  in  the  shops  is  gradually  being  replaced  and  brought 
Up  closer  to  the  standards  found  in  industry.  This  is  a long  term  project  and  will 
be  a continuing  problem. 

Inatruotion. — Since  the  inception  of  the  Act  of  1963,  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram has  made  it  necessary  to  add  46  new  full-time  vocational  Instructors ; the 
Increased  need  for  retraining  of  employed  workers  has  become  a way  of  life  and 
requires  the  services  of  approximately  350  part-time  vocational  instructors. 
The  burden  of  this  additional  expense  to  the  district  has  partially  been  alleviated 
through  the  use  of  VEA  funds. 

New  programs  have  been  started  in  the  following  areas : Ornamental  Horticul- 
ture, Culinary  Arts,  Hotel-Motel  Management,  Quality  Control  and  Reliability, 
Turbine  Engines,  Reproduction  Machine  Technician,  Airline  Pilot  Training,  Civil 
Engineering  Technician,  and  Laboratory  Animal  Technician. 

San  Diego  Junior  Colleges  are  truly  area  vocational  schools  offering  training  as 
Indicated  through  the  advice  of  occupational  advisory  committees.  Courses  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  need  and  may  operate  from  two  weeks  to  two  years  de- 
pending on  the  needs  as  indicated  by  the  advisory  committees  of  which  there  are 
approximately  91  actively  cooperating  with  the  school  program. 

The  cost  of  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  junior  colleges  since 
the  inception  of  the  Act  has  been  approximately  six  million  dollars.  The  total  reim- 
bursement under  the  VEA  Act  for  the  three  years,  1964  through  1966,  has  been 
$429,607. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

There  are  now  31  programs  operating  within  the  12  high  schools  for  occupa- 
tional training  of  a semi-skilled  nature  preparing  the  students  for  entry  Jobs  or 
for  transfer  into  the  more  technical  junior  college  programs.  The  San  Diego  Jun- 
ior Colleges  serve  as  an  area  technical  school  for  the  senior  high  schools  in  San 
Diego  City.  Students  may  attend  the  junior  college  shops  for  a half-day  and  attend 
their  high  school  of  residence  the  remaining  half-day.  Currently  about  three  hun- 
dred are  enrolled  on  this  basis.  These  students  are  being  prepared  to  enter  Hie 
highly  skilled  trade  and  technical  occupations.  In  1964  the  San  Diego  Board  of 
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EducaUon  adopted  the  philosophy  that  all  high  school  graduates  should  have  a 
saleable  skill  as  a part  of  the  requlrei^nte  for 

laudable  objective  which  would  have  been  Impossible  for  the  dls^ct  to  Ai^^ce 
without  state  or  federal  assistance.  Tlie  total  VEA  reimbursement  for  this  section 
of  vocational  education  has  been  $512,000. 

PBBSENT  AND  FUTUBE  NEEDS 

The  present  vocational  education  programs  ai*e  reaching  the  poipf  where  It  Is 
beyond  the  capablllUes  of  the  district  to  house  and  finance.  New  fields  are  alr^dy 
belne  demanded  by  Industry  and  the  community  such  as:  Oceanographic  Tech- 
nicians, X-ray  Technicians.  Dental  Hygienists,  and  R.N.  (2  year) ; and  to  pick 
the  pieces  and  continue  to  render  service  to  unemployed  and  underprivileged 

abandoned  by  other  forms  of  temporary  federal  aid. 

The  traUiing  need  for  seml-skUled  and  skilled  Industrial  and  service  occupa- 
tions Is  Increasing  rapidly.  To  expand  these  pH«rams  will  r^^e  funto  for 
buildings  and  equipment.  Our  only  hope  to  do  a really  efleetive  Job  is  fl- 

oral legislation  and  financial  aid.  This  kind  of  training  is  expensive  but  it  is  far 
cheaper  and  longer  lasting  that  the  cost  of  Idle  youtl^r  trolnlng  through  ^Por- 
rary  emergency  measures.  The  total  reimbursement  from  VBA  funds  for  the  Jun- 
ior  colleges  program  the  past  three  years  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  c«t 
of  one  “Jobs  Now”  project  which  was  approved  to  put  120  persons  to  work,  at  the 
cost  to  the  federal  government  of  $650,000. 


SPMMABT 

In  summary  the  public  schools  in  San  Diego  have  n primary  responsibility  for 
vocational  and  technical  training  for  semi-skilled,  stdlled,  and  semi-professlonw 
occupations.  Programs  are  operated  in  the  junior  collies  and  high  schools  with 
state  and  federal  assistance.  There  is  a critical  need  for  increased  federal  funds  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  population  as  well  as  the  Increase  in  the 
for  youth  «t»i  adults  to  have  a saleable  skill  prior  to  entering  the  work  force. 
Partial  subsistance  to  all  vocational  students— $6.00  a week  to  high  school  stu- 
dents and  $10.00  a week  to  junior  college  students  might  just  be  enough  to  enable 
students  to  continue  school  and  graduate  with  satisfaction  and  an  entry  wedge 
into  the  work  world  Instead  of  becoming  a frustrated  dropout  and  becoming  an 
added  expense  to  society,  financially  and  morally.  The  most  serious  financial  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  providing  facilities  and  equipment  required  to  maintain  adequate 
standards  and  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  vocational  programs.  The  State 
Departments  of  Bducatlmi  in  the  United  States  are  using  every  care  In  the 
distribution  of  VBA  funds— if  California  can  be  used  as  an  example.  The  small 
of  money  involved  is  paying  big  dividends  and  slowly  erasing  one  of  the 
disgraceful  blots  on  the  public— that  of  untrained  unemployed  youth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  this  committee  and 
to  the  Congress  in  considering  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  The  San  Diego  Junior  Colleges  and  school  district  will  provide 
additional  information  or  assist  in  any  way  the  efforts  of  this  committee  in  order 
that  appropriate  action  may  be  taken. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Hawkins  and 
Mrs.  Mink.  . 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  I hope  some 
of  the  information  I have  here  will  be  of  assistance  in  your  present  and 
proposed  legislation. 

I am  director  of  vocational  education  at  the  Die^o  Junior  Col- 
leges. I am  directly  responsible  for  the  organization  and  the  function- 
ing of  the  total  program  of  vocational  education;  preemployment, 
upgrading,  and  retrainii^.  . , , x. 

For  the  past  29  years  I have  been  m vocational  education  as  a teacher, 
teacher  trainer,  apprenticeship  coordinator,  advisor,  and  admin- 
or* 

I have  assisted  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Education  each  year  m evaluating  projects  submitted  by 
local  districts. 
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In  1952  through  1954  I served  under  the  U.S.  State  Department  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Lidonesian  Government  on  technical  education. 

Before  entering  the  field  of  education,  I had  17  years  of  industrial 
experience  as  an  employee  and  employer. 

While  I am  s{)ecincaily  representing  the  San  Di^o  Junior  Colleg^, 
I am  also  speaking  for  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  aiKTits 
12  high  schools. 

I h(me  I can  help  to  show  that  the  San  Dieffo  Junior  College  are 
now  onering  an  effective  program  of  vocation^  education  within  the 
financial  ability  of  the  school  district,  and  to  offer  specific  examples 
of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  expanding  needs  ot  one  community 
have  benefited  through  the  use  of  V^A  funds. 

I hope  to  indicate  the  areas  which  are  not  being  adequately  seri’^ed 
due  to  the  lack  of  financial  assistance. 

I hope  to  show  that  there  now  exists  in  the  State  of  California  the 
machinery  for  effective  training  and  retrainiim  of  unemployed  and 
displaced  workers  without  calling  upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  do 
the  job. 

Training  and  retraining  of  unemployed  and  displaced  workers  has 
become  a way  of  life  in  the  various  schools  in  California.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue  these  phases  of  training  without  additional  State 
and  Federal  assistance. 

You  see  I did  get  “State”  in  there. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  My  only  reference  to  making  the  State  one  of  the 
points  in  discussion  is  that  we  feel  the  Federal  Government  has 
neglected  to  keep  up  to  date  in  this  field,  and  we  I'ecognize  that  since 
1963  we  have  a wonderful  progress,  but  we  feel  the  progress  is  not  fast 
enough.  • 

At  the  same  time  we  would  look  with  disfavor  upon  tiding  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  at  a time  when  the  State  is  either  remaining 
static  or  actually  retreating.  We  feel  we  will  just  be  losing  ground. 

I think  we  want  to  keep  up  with  the  local  districts  that  apparently 
have  been  doing  a better  job  than  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
the  Federal  certainly  contributing  more. 

My  reference  was  not  one  of  a political  nature,  but  one  of  a genuine 
interest. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  This  paper  is  a progress  report  of  some  of  the 
indicated  needs  and  how  the  needs  have  been  partially  met  through  the 
use  of  Federal  reimbursement  under  the  VEA  Act  of  1963. 

San  Diego  is  proud  of  an  apprenticeship  building  to  house  some  20 
apprentice  programs.  This  biiildii^  has  received  national  recognition. 
It  is  located  on  the  campus  of  the  l^n  Diego  Mesa  College  and  opened 
in  September  of  1965  at  the  cost  of  $839,000.  Of  this  total  $157,000 
came  from  Federal  funds  under  VEA.  The  building  occupies  40,380 
square  feet  of  space,  and  it  is  architecturally  designed  to  complement 
that  of  other  Mesa  College  buildings. 

The  ornamental  horticulture  facility  is  a very  fine  structure  on  the 
site  of  Mesa  College,  with  approximately  8 acres  of  land  available  for 
plant  production.  This  facility  was  built  at  a cost  of  $104,000;  VEA 
reimbursement  will  be  approximately  $48,000. 

Much  of  the  equipment  in  existing  classes  for  vocational  education 
has  been  obtained  through  Government  surplus,  purchased  during 
World  War  II,  or  donated  by  labor  and  mana^ment.  The  annual 
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expenditures  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of  womout  and  obsolete 
equipment  in  the  existing  vocational  shops  of  the  junior  colleges 
amount  to  approximately  $40,000  a year.  The  annual  amount  actually 
needed  is  approximately  $75,000.  Through  the  use  of  VEA  funds  the 
equipment  m the  shops  is  gradually  bemg  replaced  and  brought  up 
closer  to  the  standards  found  in  industry.  This  is  a long-term  project 
and  will  be  a continuing  problem. 

Obsolescence  will  make  the  equipment  again  of  no  value.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  act  of  1963,  the  expansion  of  the  program  has  made 
it  necessary  to  add  46  new  full-time  vocational  instructors;  the  in* 
creased  need  for  retraining  of  employed  workers  has  become  a way 
of  life  and  requires  the  services  of  approximately  350  part-time  voca- 
tional instructors.  The  burden  of  this  additional  expense  to  the  district 
has  partially  been  alleviated  through  the  use  of  vEA  funds. 

New  programs  have  been  started  in  the  following  areas : ornamental 
horticulture,  culina^  arts,^  hotel-motel  management,  quality  control 
and  reliability,  turbine  en^nes,  reproduction  machine  technician,  air- 
line pilot  training,  civil  engineering  technician,  and  laboratory  animal 
technician. 

San  Diego  Junior  Collets  are  truly  area  vocational  schools  offer- 
ing training  as  indicated  through  the  advice  of  occupational  advisory 
committees.  Courses  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  need  and  may  oper- 
ate from  2 weeks  to  2 yeare  depending  on  the  needs  as  indicated  by 
the  advisory  committee's  of  which  there  are  approximately  91  actively 
cooperating  with  the  school  program. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  junior 
colle^.s  since  the  inception  of  the  act  has  been  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion. The  total  reimbursement  under  the  VEA  act  for  the  3 years,  1964 
through  1966,  has  been  $429,607. 

There  are  now  31  programs  operating  within  the  12  high  schools  for 
occupational  training  a semiskilled  nature  preparing  the  students 
for  entry  jobs  or  for  transfer  into  the  more  teclmical  programs  in  the 
junior  college.  The  San  Diego  junior  colleges  serve  as  an  area  techni- 
cal school  for  the  senior  high  schools  in  San  Diego  City.  Students  may 
attend  the  junior  college  shops  for  a half-day  and  attend  their  high 
school  of  residence  the  remaming  half-day.  Currently  about  300  are 
enrolled  on  this  basis.  These  stu(fents  are  being  prepared  to  enter  the 
highly  skilled  trade  and  technical  occupations.  In  1964  the  San  Diego 
Board  of  Education  adopted  the  philosophy  that  all  high  school  grad- 
uates should  have  a salable  skill  as  a part  of  the  requirements  for  riigh 
school  graduation,  l^is  is  a laudable  objective  which  would  have  l^en 
impossible  for  the  district  to  finance  without  State  or  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  total  VEA  reimbursement  for  this  section  of  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  $512,000. 

The  present  vocational  education  programs  are  reaching  the  point 
where  it  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  district  to  house  and  ^ance. 
New  fields  are  already  being  demanded  by  industry  and  the  commu- 
nity such  as:  oceanographic  technicians,  X-ra.y  technicians  dental,  hy- 
gienists, and  K.N.  (2  year) ; and  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  continue  to 
render  service  to  unemployed  and  underprivileged  abandoned  by  other 
forms  of  temporary  Federal  aid. 

The  training  need  for  semiskilled  and  skilled  industrial  and  service 
occupations  is  increasing  rapidly.  To  expand  these  programs  will  re- 
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quire  funds  for  building  and  equipment.  Our  only  hope  to  do  a really 
effective  job  is  through  Federal  le^slation  and  financial  aid.  This  kind 
of  trainiiiff  is  expensive  but  it  is  far  cheaper  and  longer  lasting  than 
the  cost  of  idle  youth  or  training  through  temporary  emergency  meas- 
ures. The  total  reimbursement  from  V]^  fun^  for  the  junior  colleges 
program  the  past  3 years  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
one  “Jobs  Now”  project  which  was  approved  to  put  120  persons  to 
work,  at  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $650,000. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Could  I interrupt  to  ask  under  what  act  or  what 
pro^amisthat? 

Mr.  Stephenson.  The  “Jobs  Now”  is  under  the  OEO. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  exactly  ethical  to  put 
this  in,  but  I had  to  use  it  as  an  indication  that  there  is  Federal  money 
available,  and  we  have  used  Federal  money  to  build  two  buildings  and 
semce  approximately  12,000  students  in  the  last  3 years  with  two- 
thirds  of  tne  amoimt  of  money  that  has  been  available  for  120  people 
under  this  act. 

In  siunmar^,  the  public  schools  in  San  Diego  have  a primary  re- 
sponsibility for  vocational  and  technical  training  for  semiskilled, 
skilled,^  and  semiprofessional  occupations.  Programs  are  operated  in 
the  junior  colleges  and  high  schools  with  State  and  Federal  assistance. 
There  is  a critical  need  for  increased  Federal  funds  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  increase  in  pcmulation  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  need 
for  youth  and  adults  to  nave  a salable  skill  prior  to  entering  the  work 
force.  Partial  subsistance  to  all  vocational  students — $5  a week  to 
high  school  students  and  $10  a week  to  junior  college  students  might 
just  be  enough  to  enable  students  to  continue  school  and  graduate  with 
satisfaction  and  an  entry  wedge  into  the  work  world  instead  of  be- 
coming a frustrated  dropout  and  becoming  an  added  expense  to  society, 
financially  and  morally.  The  most  serious  financial  problem  is  that  of 
providing  facilities  and  equipment  required  to  maintain  adequate 
standards  and  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  vocational  programs. 
The  State  departments  of  education  in  the  United  States  are  using 
every  care  in  Uie  distribution  of  VEA  funds — if  California  can  be  us^ 
as  an  example.  The  small  amount  of  money  involved  is  paying  big 
dividends  and  slowly  erasing  one  of  the  disgraceful  blots  on  the  pub- 
lic— that  of  untrained  unemmoyed  youth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress  in  considerii^  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Yocational  Education  Act.  The  San  Diego  junior  colkges 
and  school  district  will  provide  additional  information  or  assist  in  any 
way  the  efforts  of  this  committee  in  order  that  appropriate  action  may 
betaken. 

I have  a few  conunents  I would  like  to  make. 

San  Diego  submitted  an  experimental  project  for  a residential  school 
which  was  selected  as  one  of  the  six  which  would  be  built.  We  were  very 
disappointed  when  that  section  of  VEA  was  never  funded. 

The  deletion  of'  work-study  funding  is  something  else  about  which 
we  feel  strongly,  I feel  more  strong^  than  some  because  they  have 
picked  u{)  the  slack  through  ESEA. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  more  than  anything  else  is  that  anyone 
who  has  outstanding  ability,  and  is  going  to  a 4-year  college  or  higher 
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can  get  a loan  or  scholarship.  Anyone  who  is  down  and  out  can  get 
funding.  The  ones  that  I feel  are  the  disadvantaged  are  the  ones  in  the 
middle  who  could  benefit  by  highly  skilled  training  and  could  become 
an  asset  to  the  community,  but  because  they  cannot  fiance  themselves 
through  school,  have  to  drop  out. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hawkixs. Thank  you,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  i^pect  to  your  comments  about  the  student  who  is  somewhere 
m the  middle  and  unable  to  finance  his  vocational  training,  does  the 
San  Diego  area  have  the  vocational  student  guaranteed  loan  proffram 
ineffectyet?  ^ & 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  Somewhat,  but  it  is  neither  enough  money,  and 
most  of  the  money  available  is  used  up.  It  doesn’t  go  too  far. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  How  much  money  is  allocated  for  the  San  Diego  Unified 
District? 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  I don’t  know.  That  is  in  another  area. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  I am  advised  the  program  has  really  just  started  in 
most  of  the  communities.  I think  it  began  on  April  18  in  my  State. 

So,  I was  wondering  whether  you  were  speaking  with  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  that  program  or  with  regard  to  fust  the  general  problem  of 
student  financial  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  No.  It  is  not  a very  popular  program  in  the  San 
Diego  area,  because  we  have  a floating  population,  and  many  of  the 
students  have  left  without  paying  back  the  loans. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  This  is  with  the  college  program  ? 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  Yes. 

This  is  the  college  program. 

The  vocational  section  of  the  college  program,  some  of  our  students 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  loan  fund,  but  not  anywhere  near  enough 
money  is  available. 

Mink.  I am  also  interested  in  your  comments  about  the  “Jobs 
Now  project  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Was  this  a vocational  training  program  or  simply  a iob-oriented 
program? 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  It  is  a job-oriented  program  where  the  people  are 
put  out  to  work  on  Government  work  or  around  Government  buildings 
or  any  other  Government  facility,  and  they  receive  $2.20  an  hour  for 

with  no  cost  to  the  Government  agency. 
Mrs.  Mixk.  Was  this  a program  directed  to  young  people  or  to  the 
over-40  ? 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  No.  It  isn’t  in  the  youth  group. 

Mr&  Mixk.  It  sounds  to  me  like  this  is  the  over-40  Nelsen-Scheiier 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  I don’t  know. 

They  seem  to  be  older  people  in  the  program. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  What  is  the  average  cost  now  for  educating  a 2-year 
student  m the  San  Diego  System  in  the  vocational  program  ? 

Mr.  Stephexsox.  $1.04  an  hour,  approximately. 

Mrs.  Mixk.  And  that  would  total  up  to  what  for  a year  for  your 
total  vocational  program  ? 
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Mr.  Stephenson.  Most  of  them  would  be  in  the  program  for  25 
hours  a week  for  40  weeks. 

Mrs.  Mink.  This  is  a cost  to  the  student  or  to  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Stephenson.  This  applies  to  the  district. 

We  say  it  is  free  public  education,  but  they  still  have  to  buy  their 
books,  get  to  the  school  at  about  a cost  of  50  cents  a day  for  carfare  or 
busfare. 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  said  the  most  serious  financial  problem  you  are 
having  is  providing  facilities  and  equipment.  I wondered  if  this  was 
a more  serious  problem  than  teacher  traming? 

Mr.  SrapHENSON.  I am  gl^  you  brought  mat  up. 

Our  situation  is  a little  different  from  the  ones  around  Los  Angeles 
area  where  all  the  teacher  training  has  been  offered. 

Let  me  back  up  a little. 

All  persons  who  are  becoming  vocational  teachers — ^now,  I will  talk 
about  trade  and  industrial  teachers,  because  business  is  a little  dif- 
ferent— must  attend  the  University  of  California  for  a minimum  of  12 
units  of  work. 

In  San  Diego  they  must  go  up  there  during  the  summer.  So,  they 
have  to  keep  up  two  homes  during  that  period  of  time. 

There  is  a move  on  at  the  present  time  to  use  San  Di^o  as  an  experi- 
mental project  to  do  the  training  for  teachers  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

In  the  upgrading  of  teachers  I had  a program  under  ready  to 
submit,  but  it  didn^  get  beyond  my  superiors. 

It  was  that  we  would  asK  under  VEA  that  the  VEA  would  pick  up 
the  difference  between  the  present  teacher  salary  and  his  subbaticm 
leave  pay,  which  is  about  half. 

If  he  goes  back  into  industry  he  has  to  earn  as  much  to  keep  i?p 
with  the  J oneses  during  the  year  he  is  in  industry  as  he  would  teaching. 

The  only  way  he  can  do  that  is  take  a job  with  which  he  is  very 
familiar.  We  need  him  to  go  into  industry  in  say  a machine  shop  to 
learn  some  of  the  tape  controlled  machines.  The  oidy  way  we  can  do 
this  is  by  having  him  in  industry  at  no  cost  to  industry,  and  we  would 
say  that  this  is  what  he  must  study. 

I hope  that  eventually  I will  be  able  to  get  this  type  of  project  sub- 
mitted, and  I hope  that  under  teacher  training  that  the  VEA  will  be 
receptive  to  something  of  this  nature. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Stephenson,  I see  you  have  stated  on  page  3 that 
the  philosophy  of  the  San  Diego  Board  of  Education  is  every  student 
should  have  r salable  skill.  Does  this  mean  older  students  and  college- 
bound  students? 

Mr.  Step^nson.  No. 

They  consider  that  in  this  case  being  prepared  for  further  education 
is  a salable  skill. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I see. 

Then  ‘‘salable  skill”  is  us^  in  the  broad  sense? 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Yes,  in  the  broad  sense  as  a philosophy  rather 
than  necessarily  a specific. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Getting  back  to  the  project  about  which  Mrs.  Mink 
questioned  you,  the  Jobs  Now  project,  these  120  people  who  were  put 
to  work  at  a c<»t  of  $650,000,  could  these  people  have  qualified  for  en- 
trance into  the  junior  colleges  ? 
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Could  they  have  gotten  training  and  placement  had  they  gone  into 
the  pr(^am  that  the  college  is  sponsoring?  ^ . 

Mr.  ^EPHENSON.  Anybody  can  qualify  to  get  into  the  junior  college 
if  he  has  the  interest  and  the  push. 

If  he  hasn’t  got  the  push,  we  will  help  him  get  a little  push. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Say  they  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Mr.  Stephenson.  We  have  in  the  junior  college  under  the  adult  edu- 
cation group — this  happens  also  to  be  OEO — people  with  first-grade 

level  education.  . , ^ a 

We  have  500  in  a special  project  under  MDTA  where  they  have  2 
hours  a day  of  basic  education.  This  is  a part  of  our  junior  college 

^ T^wy  have  6 hours  a day  of  vocational  skills.  W^e  are  placing  them, 
or  the  State  employment  service  is  placing  them.  These  people  are  sent 
to  us  without  any  selection. 

I feel,  having  been  in  this  business  quite  awhile,  that  there  are  very 
few  untrainable  people,  and  we  would  like  an  opportunity  to  try  to 

^ Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  actually  saying  then  for  $500,000  or  less 
that  you  could  have  done  the  same  job  with  this  number  of  persons, 
training  them  and  placing  them  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  With  $600,000  reimbur^ment  we  could  tram  a 
thousand  people  and  put  them  on  the  job.  I wish  somebody  would  take 

up  tlisit  chnllcngc.  i.*  * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I wonder  whether  there  was  some  compensation  in- 
volved in  this  $650,000,  whether  these  people  were  assisted  at  the  time 
they  were  being  trained. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Which  ones  are  those  ? 

Mr.  7^  vwKiNS.  This  “ J obs  Now”  project. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  I think,  except  for  overhead,  I am  not  sure  h(^ 
many  supervisors  they  have^  but  that  the  money  is  all  paid  to  the 
in^viduals,  or  at  least  most  of  it,  at  $2.20  an  hour.  ^ ^ ^ 

I didn’t  bring  this  up  as  an  argument,  and  I don’t  want  to  criticize 
any  other  program,  because  I don’t  know,  but  I do  feel  there  must  be 
money  availaole  in  Washington  more  than  we  are  gettmg  if  this  type 

program  can  be  funded.  . -r  • i xxi.* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I wish  you  would  help  us  find  it.  It  is  what  this  com- 
mittee is  looking  for.  , - , , , i i*  ..t. 

I hope  you  understand  the  proposals  drafted  by  the  membere  of  the 
committee  are  much  more  liberal  and  go  far  beyond  the  administration 

^We  anticipate  we  will  also  have  ^fficulty  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee^  and  there  is  also  a little  project  going  on  overseas  that  they 
tell  us  is  using  a large  amount  of  money. 

We  share  the  same  concern  with  getting  more  money,  but,  realisti- 
cally, we  can  only  say  we  have  a real  tough  fight  ahead  of  us  to  get 
these  proposals  adopted. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  We  are  pulling  for  you  and  hope  you  every  sue- 


C6SS* 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stephenson.  -rr  j 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Winder,  Los  Angeles  City  Unified 
District,  Adult  Education  Branch. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  WINDEB,  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  UNIFIED 

DISTBICT,  ADULT  EDUCATION  BBANCH,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 

Mr.  Winder.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  here  today.  I must  start  out 
wit^  an  apolo^.  I did  not  know  I would  be  called  on  to  make  a presen- 
tation or  to  ^ve  you  material,  so,  I will  do  the  best  I can  to  me  you 
my  observations  and  recommendations  regarding  the  adult  education 
approach  to  the  vocational  problem. 

In  the  adult  education  program  I represent  we  serve  over  200,000 
people  in  29  locations,  and  a great  deal  of  our  program  is  of  a voca- 
tiwal  nature,  including  the  trained  technical  skills,  business,  the  dis- 
tributive, and  homemaking,  which  is  approximately  40  percent  of  our 
total  pro^am. 

The  vocational  concepts,  os  I know  them,  in  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  include  the  industrial  arts  program  which  I used  to  teach,  we 
have  the  2-year  vocational  or  2-hour  vocational  program  in  the  high 
schools. 

We  have  the  exploratory  program  in  the  junior  high  school  which 
provides  young  students  an  opportunity  to  at  least  expore  ^e  typical 
sh^  offering. 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  technical  programs,  as  demonstrated, 
here  at  Los  Angeles  Trade-Tech.  I think  in  the  last  2 or  8 years  private 
scIkmIs  have  been  doing  a fine  job.  They  are  doing  some  of  the  things 
I think  public  schools  are  not  doing  mainly  because  of  the  money  situ- 
ation. 

Private  industry  is  doing  a great  deal.  The  large  industries  quite 
freauently  have  their  own  trainmg  institutions  within  their  own  four 
walls. 

However,  I believe  there  are  certain  areas  where  adult  education 
must  fill  in  the  overall  gap,  because  it  is  only  the  large  industries  that 
can  do  this. 

The  smaller  ones  cannot  afford  to  set  up  their  own  training  pro- 
grams, and  this  is  where  we  see  adult  education  as  the  area  that  will 
meet  the  future  needs  of  adults  and  the  young  adults,  and  those  drop- 
ping out  of  school  and  potential  dropouts,  and  those  being  displaced 
through  technology. 

Many  adults  must  finance  themselves  and  support  their  families 
while  going  through  training,  as  wo  have  heard  other  people  say 
today. 

I have  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  Federal  programs  in  the 
Los  Angeles  City  schools  since  their  inception,  beginnmg  with  MDTA 
where  we  see  what  the  short-unit  type  of  program  coum  do. 

We  started  out  with  the  individual  programs  and  then  got  into  the 
on]ob  trammgs  and  the  coupled  programs. 

We  have  now  three  large  MDTA  skill  centers  which  you  are  aware 
of,  I am  sure,  and  in  each  instance  as  we  have  started  programs,  there 
are  certain  facts  that  appear  on  the  horizon. 

That  is,  you  cannot  develop  a good  vocational  training  program 
until  you  have  brought  people  up  to  the  level  where  they  can  profit 
from  It,  and  this  is  where  we  have  to  meet  this  need.  The  only  place  I 
ree  it  coming  from  would  probably  be  in  an  adult  facility  specifically 
dedicated  to  this  purpose. 
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I don’t  sea  it  being  done  in  the  junior  colle^,  particularly  with  the 
overcrowded  situation  they  now  have  and  with  more  of  the  emphasis 
upon  the  academic  training  both  by  the  high  school  counselors  and  ju- 
nior college  counselors. 

We  are  just  faced  with  too  many  students. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools  has 
done  a great  deal  to  help  the  adult  education  program,  particularlv  at 
the  Occupational  Training  Center  out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
which  was  a junior  high  school  composed  of  bimgalows.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  adult  education  just  2^/^  years  ago  as  an  experimental  effort  to 
see  how  it  would  work. 

It  has  not  only  worked,  but  the  school  now  is  filled  to  capacity,  show- 
ing the  need  for  full-time  occupational  training  during  the  day. 

Previously,  we  were  only  abV  to  offer  part-time  upgrading  and  eve- 
ning programs  because  of  lack  of  facilities  and  specific  equipment  we 
can  t use  during  the  day. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  go  in  with  new  innovations  because  of  the 
vocational  money  we  have  had  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
We  have  the  skill  centers  at  midcity  where  we  have  programed  instruc- 
tion, both  textbooks  and  program  machines. 

However,  I think  here  is  another  area  we  can  use  the  vocational 
money  to  develop  aids  that  are  specifically  developed  for  the  adults  who 
have  special  needs,  and  their  needs  are  different  than  the  high  ^.chools 
or  higher  level  students. 

We  again  are  emphasizing  the  short-unit  training,  getting  a person 
in  and  getting  him  out  because  he  has  financial  responsibilities.  Many 
of  them  cannot  afford  to  take  a 1-year  or  a 2-year  training  program, 
and  I think  this  is  where  we  are  meeting  the  special  need  because  most 
of  our  programs  are  set  up  specifically  for  job  readiness  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.^ 

All  of  this  is  done  through  the  use  of  industry  advisory  committees. 
Upon  their  advice  and  their  assistance  we  set  up  the  programs  to  meet 
their  needs.  ^ 

We  have  in  the  bureau  of  public  assistance  programs  which  again 
have  shown  us  how  to  get  the  job  done  for  people  who  have  these  spe- 
cial needs.  We  have  a $330,000  grant  this  year,  and  it  has  been  renewed 
for  next  year.  We  have  operated  a program  for  over  1,500  students 
since  the  inception  of  this  program. 

These  are  people  who  have  been  on  public  assistance  and  have  now 
been  relieved  from  that  status  and  are  wage-earning  people  and  are 
taxpayers. 

We  ha^  e had  roughly  70-percent  job  placement  for  this  particular 
group  of  people. 

The  adult  Wsic  education  program  has  also  operated  out  of  the 
adult  branch.  Here  we  have  over  100  classes,  and,  again,  the  need  was 
felt  to  reach  the  adult  who  could  not  profit  from  vocational  training. 
I believe  it  was  on  this  concept  the  EOA  and  later  the  ESEA  Adult 
Basic  Amendments  were  set  up  which  provided  for  the  basic  educa- 
tional programs^  and  English  as  a second  language  for  adults  which 
leads  to  the  ability  to  profit  from  vocational  education  training. 

Again,  I might  say  the  basic  education  taught  in  these  classes  has 
a vocational  emphasis  in  the  content  of  the  material. 

lender  EOA  I would  like  to  go  along  with  Dr.  Margaret  Crawford 
on  the  counseling.  I believe  this  is  an  area  where  we  must  give  a great 
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deal  of  emphasis.  I was  very  impressed  by  her  display  here  today  and 
her  concept  of  how  it  should  work.  I hope  if  the  money  is  available 
this  is  exactly  the  way  we  can  do  it,  and  add  a few  touches  of  our  own 
because  I think  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Along  this  line  we  have  had  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  California 
Department  of  Emplo3rment.  They  have  worked  hand  and  glove  with 
us  on  all  of  these  programs. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  under  the  EGA  program  we  have  actually  hired 
counselors  to  work  in  qur  adult  evening  schools,  and  they  counsel 
people  for  job  opportunities. 

Under  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act,  again,  we  have 
provided  emphasis  on  the  counseling.  Here  we  have,  in  14  locations, 
what  we  refer  to  as  drqpout  counsdors,  and  we  work  directly  with 
day  school  working  with  the  potential  or  the  actual  dropout  in  an 
effort  to  meet  them  on  a one  to  one  basis  with  in-depth  counseling 
to  get  students  back  into  some  kind  of  vocational  program  in  the  high 
school ; or  lead  them  into  an  adult  program  in  the  evening  or  one  of 
our  full-time  vocational  training  centers. 

Under  the  EGA  we  have  10  guidance  specialists  which,  on  a full- 
time basis  where  specially  trained  people  go  out  into  the  community 
to  work  with  adults  and  try  to  bring  them  into  an  educational  pro- 
gram leading  toward  employability. 

At  the  Adult  Gccupational  Training  Center  in  the  valley  we  have 
set  up  the  skill  centers  where  the  emphasis  again  is  on  preVocational 
counseling.  This  program  was  proyiaed  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  funds  at  the  AGTC,  this  is  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Classes  are  6 weeks  to  a year  in  length  maximum  in  which  we  try  to 
get  the  people  in  and  get  them  trained. 

It  is  not  the  broad  type  program  such  as  in  a typical  junior  college. 
"We  do  urge  the  people,  after  they  have  become  employed,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  junior  college.  We  think  it  is  a wonderful  oppqrtimity, 
that  once  they  are  wage  earners,  to  come  back  and  get  what  is  avail- 
able to  them  free  of  charge. 

We  have  another  very  interesting  program  that  is  developing  right 
down  the  street,  the  Mid-City  Gccupational  Training  Center.  We 
invite  you  to  come  in  and  look  at  our  program  and  our  skill  training 
program  because  we  think  it  is  innovative  and  something  new  to  help 
adults. 

Part  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  and  teachers  are  being  paid  out 
of  VEA  funds.  We  have  all  the  program  devices  to  help  adults  educate 
themselves  and  to  take  advantage  of  vocational  education. 

This  school  is  operated  in  the  old  Sentous  Building,  which  is  a 
former  junior  high  school.  Within  a year  and  a half  it  will  be  located 
in  the  old  Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School,  which  was  the  original  site 
of  this  college  (LATTC).  It  will  be  revamped  and  will  become  a full- 
time adult  occupational  training  center. 

Another  program  we  are  submitting  a request  for  under  "\^A  is  a 
maritime  training  program  in  the  Wilmington  area  in  which  we  are 
aslting  for  legislation  now,  and  it  is  now  in  the  legislative  hopper  and 
may  be  passed  upon  shortly. 

We  would  enhst  your  support.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  a ship  down 
from  San  Francisco.  We  have  been  told  we  will  have  free  docking  space 
and  much  help  from  industry  to  set  up  a maritime  training  program. 
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This,  again,  would  be  a short-unit  training  program  to  provide  for  a 
very  drastic  sliortage  in  this  area,  and  would  be  unaer  the  adult 
vocational  education  program. 

We  are  working  with  management  council,  Mr.  Art  Morgan  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  and  Mr.  Chad  McClellan  of  the  manage- 
ment council.  Our  schools  are  all  working  cooperatively  with  these 
agencies  to  try  to  set  up  training  programs  where  we  know  we  have  a 
need  and  we  Imow  when  we  train  people  we  will  have  employment. 

Mr.  McClellan  has  promised  if  we  set  these  programs  up  and  meet 
their  needs  they  will  help  find  placement  for  trainees,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Emplo3rment. 

We  are  working  cooperatively  with  the  various  agencies.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Emrnoyment  Service  has  assured  us  that  if  we  will  work 
this  way  with  them  we  will  establish  realistic  programs.  They  are 
now  claiming  that  many  of  our  educational  programs  are  set  up  slowly 
and  by  the  time  the  people  are  trained  the  need  has  been  met,  or  there 
is  no  longer  a need,  or  a project  has  disappeared,  particularly  if  it 
happens  to  be  Federal. 

We  feel  this  is  the  strength  of  the  adult  educational  program,  be- 
cause it  meets  the  need  auicldy. 

Some  one  remarked  tnis  morning  about  the  video  tape  type  of  lesson. 
We  are  going  to  try  this  out.  I believe  Mr.  Stoker  is  the  one  got  us 
thinking  along  this  line  when  he  visited  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
occupational  training  center. 

We  ha  ve  a problem  when  you  admit  people  any  time  during  the  year. 
The  normal  school  program  begins  in  September,  and  the  doors  are 
closed  until  February,  and  they  are  open  for  a few  days  and  are  closed 
until  the  next  September,  or  during  the  summer  school  program. 

So,  people  have  a long  waiting  period. 

We  nave  the  concept,  let  students  come  in  any  time  they  wish  and 
give  tliem  programed  training,  and  then  let  th^  use  pretaped  educa- 
tional lessons  missed.  This  is  a video  tape  operation  where  you  can  show 
the  operation  on  television  and  let  the  student  play  it  back  to  himself, 
so  if  lie  comes  in  late  he  can  pick  up  some  of  the  information. 

We  are  carding  on  studies  along  this  line  now  where  it  might  have 
national  implication  if  it  proves  to  be  successful. 

In  other  words,^  I believe  what  I am  trying  to  say,  as  part  of  my 
presentation  here  is  we  like  the  old  upside  down  curriculum  where  you 
give  the  pereon  vocational  training  and  after  he  has  got  the  job,  and  is  a 
wage  earner,  and  has  that  worry  off  his  mind  and  has  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  with  being  a wage  earner,  to  go  all  out  to  get  him  to  take 
advantage  of  education  available  to  him,  to  upgrade  nimself  on  the 

i*ob,  because  we  have  all  been  told  many  times  a person  will  probably 
lave  to  be  retrained  several  times  in  a lifetime  these  days  if  he  is  going 
to  keep  employed. 

Very  briefly  two  or  three  recommendations.  I am  firmly  convinced 
any  of  the  programs  in  which  an  adult  is  trying  to  support  his  family, 
he  must  get  some  kind  of  training  allowances.  This  nas  been  proven 
time  and  time  again  in  all  of  our  programs.  A pereon  cannot  pay  the  bus 
fare  and  his  educational  cost  and  take  care  of  his  family  and  have  that 
worry  over  his  head  and  still  be  expected  to  profit  from  training  pro- 
grams set  up  for  him.  This  is  thdr  big  problem. 

Xow,  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  Vocational  Training  Pro- 
gi'am,  people  want  to  continue,  but  they  have  a problem.  They  have 
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babysitting  to  take  care  of  and  all  the  other  problems  that  goes  with 
unemployment,  and  they  must  have  some  way  of  being  supported. 

We  also  would  like  to  recommend,  very  strongly,  the  idea  of  area 
vocational  centers.  We  have  a little  different  concept,  I think,  than 
othei'S  we  have  heard  from  today.  The  kind  of  center  we  have  in  San 
Fernando  Valley  could  be  converted  to  a great  use. 

I don’t  think  you  can  spend  money  to  set  up  one  center  here  and 
another  groi^  set  up  another  kind  alongside.  With  the  cost  of  land  and 
facilities  and^teacher  budgets  and  so  forth,  I think  we  could  establish 
an  adult  education  center  of  sufficient  size  with  just  horsesense  plan- 
ning you  could  make  it  available  to  the  high  schools  where  the  ^udents 
wanted  to  specialize  in  training  could  be  taking  advantage  of  it  either 
alongside  the  adults,  which  sometimes  has  a very  good  influence  as 
long  as  you  don’t  have  too  many  in  the  same  class,  or  schedule  it  so 
that  the  students  are  in  one  period,  if  they  are  at  the  high  school  level, 
and  the  adults  follow,  but  they  are  all  using  the  same  facilities,  and  it 
would  keep  down  the  costs  and  make  it  available  for  both  uses. 

I go  along  again  with  Dr.  Crawford  in  the  increase  of  vocational 
counseling  at  all  levels.  Having  been  a high  school  counselor,  I know 
I had  550  students  to  counsel,  and  I was  certainly  anything  but  a voca- 
tional counselor.  Even  though  I think  I have  the  back^ound  for  it,  I 
had  no  time  whatsoever  for  any  kind  of  personal  counswing  other  than 
to  keep  the  student  going  on  this  high  school  graduation  program  so 
he  didn’t  get  into  trouble. 

As  another  recommendation,  we  must  provide  some  controls  in  leg- 
islation such  as  you  have  here,  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  which  State  bills  or 
Federal,  whether  pressure  groups  or  not,  can't  overcome  the  original 
intent  of  the  project,  such  as  the  CAMPS  being  organized  now. 
There  are  State  bills  in  the  hopper  which  could  take  over  Federal 
monies  and  put  them  in  one  great  big  fund,  and  people  other  than 
educational  interests  would  have  the  control  over  where  all  the  money 
would  go. 

Such  a thing  as  that  is  now  being  considered  in  the  legislature.  If  it 
becomes  law,  we  are  in  trouble.  I bring  that  to  your  attention  only. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  are  having,  particularly  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  is  the  matching  of  funds.  This  is  a real  problem  for 
us.  I think  you  have  read  the  papers  and  you  know  in  Los  Angeles 
city  schools  we  had  a $19  million  deficit,  and  instead  of  going  up  in 
our  sendees,  I have  heard  some  of  our  colleagues  say  we  have  been  set 
back  in  the  last  few  days  over  12  years  in  our  counseling  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  part  of  the  reduction  involved  in  the  counseling 
seiwice  ? 

Mr.  Winder.  That  is  one  of  the  recommendations  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  other  reduction  that  would  affect  vocational 
education  ? 

Mr.  Winder.  Well,  consultation  and  this  type  of  thing.  That  is,  of 
a supervisory  nature.  We  are  so  short  on  that  now  with  all  the  Federal 
programs  that  we  can  just  keep  our  head  above  water  just  mal^g  re- 
ports and  keeping  financial  control  over  the  money  coming  in,  and 
when  a less  number  of  people  have  to  do  the  same  amount  they  can’t 
take  advantage  of  the  things  you  are  setting  up  for  us. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Unless  you  receive  State  or  Federal  assistance,  the 
adult  vocational  educational  program  in  the  Los  Angles  unified  dis- 
trict will  remain  at  its  present  level  or  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Winder.  I would  say,  Just  thinking  of  my  own  division,  the 
adult  education  division,  at  the  moment,  we  haven’t  been  hurt  too 
badly.  However,  our  matching  funds,  that  must  be  put  in  the  budget 
at  this  time  of  year  was  cut  in  half.  Even  though  our  proposals,  that 
have  been  submitted,  are  approved  at  State  level,  we  can’t  implement 
them  because  we  won’t  have  the  matching  district  money. 

The  way  the  law  is  set  up  now  you  must  put  up  new  matching  effort, 
and  this  means  cash  dollars  rather  than  something  in  kind.  Therefore, 
even  if  we  had  a half  million  dollars  to  spend  from  the  Stato,  we  would 
probably,  at  the  present,  be  only  able  to  match  in  cash  dollars  less  than 
$100,00^much  less. 

So,  this  is  one  of  the  problems.  I am  only  presenting  this  as  a prob- 
lem. I don’t  know  what  the  answer  is. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  legislation  to  change  that  at  the  State 
level  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  continue  without  having  to  match 
on  a fifty-fifty  basis  ? ^ 

Mr.  Winder.  I think  I would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Wesley  Smith.  I 
haven’t  seen  any  such  bills.  I would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  whether 
this  is  true. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  If  you  do  not  have  a change,  would  that  not  restrict 
the  Federal  money  that  would  be  made  available  if  that  matching 
requirement  is  continued? 

Mr.  Winder.  I would  say  this  would  be  all  over  the  State  or  any 
State.  If  a specific  school  district  doesn’t  have  the  matching  funds, 
certainly  they  will  have  to  turn  back  VEA  money  to  the  State  so  it 
can  be  used  by  another  school  district. 

Mr.  HA^VKINS.  Could  we  interrupt  a minute  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  what 
is  the  situation  with  respect  to  that,  because  it  does  present  some  diffi- 
culties. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  WESLEY  F.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR,  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  Smith.  It  goes  back,  Mr.  Hawkins,  to  the  thing  I said  earlier. 

Embarrassingly,  it  is  true.  When  the  VEA  funds  became  available 
to  us  first  in  1964,  the  entire  matching  requirement  of  the  act,  has  had 
to  be  met  by  local  school  districts  because  not  one  cent  of  State  money 
was  made  available  to  meet  the  maximum  requirements. 

So,  as  we  administered  the  act  in  California,  in  order  to  assure  the 
fifty-fifty  matching,  we  had  to,  in  turn,  pass  that  matching  to  the  local 
school  districts. 

Now,  I know  it  is  a problem,  but  it  isn’t  such  a problem  yet,  however, 
that  we  are  sending  any  money  back  to  Washington.  Local  districts, 
including  Los  Angles,  have  been  able  to  find  the  money  somewhere. 

The  State  of  California,  when  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  passed  in 
1917,  immediately  put  up  half  of  the  cost  and  matched  it  right  then 
and  there,  and  then  they  asked  the  school  districts  to  match  it  again, 
and  they  quadrupled  the  total. 

I want  to  say  one  other  thing  here  for  the  record.  Let  it  not  be  con- 
cluded California  hasn’t  made  some  funds  available  for  vocational 
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education  on  the  State  basis  because  you  know,^  Mr.  Hawkins,  because 
of  your  long  experience  in  the  California  Legislature,  the  State  does 
make  avail^le,  on  an  ADA  basis,  funds  for  persons  who  are  in  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges. 

Persons  who  are  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs  eaim 
ADA  which  is  State  dollars  and  there  are  those  then  who  say  this  is 
a State  contribution. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Has  this  been  the  philosophy  that  has  prevented  any 
additional  money  at  the  vocational  educational  State  level  for  voca- 
tional education,  that  it  was  through  the  ADA  process  that  they  were 
being  financed?^ 

Is  this  the  philosophy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I thinK  it  is  a coincidence.  The  philosophy  has  been  this. 
So  many  of  these  acts  have  had  their  increases  coincide  with  the  new 
census  periods  and  California,  because  of  its  growth,  has  had,  even 

STor  to  this  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  under  the  Smith* 
ughes  Act  and  the  George  Braden  proposal  increasing  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  education. 

You  know  our  system  where  the  legislative  analyst  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  as  low  an  output  as  possible,  and  you  know  what 
the  legislature  is  faced  with  in  California  from  financial  pressures  of 
maintenance  of  just  normal  kind  of  services  to  citizens. 

Education  has  a financial  problem.  Vocational  education  has  been  a 
part  of  the  problem,  but  it  has  been  overshadowed  by  kindergartens 
and  all  these  other  things. 

I can  see  a certain  amount  of  logic  in  the  attitude  of  our  legislature. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a case  for  $500,000  of  State  money  for  vocational 
education  when  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  $2  million  Federal  money 
coming  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  concerned  about.  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  in  the  Congre^  itself  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  use  this  as  an  argument,  that  in  appropriating  this 
money  it  is  being  shifted  for  other  purposes  and  that  it  isn’t  going  into 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  matter  is  of  recent  vintage,  and  I think  maybe  that 
it  may  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  a lot  of  the  other  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

^ There  are  other  matching  requirements,  you  understand  in  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  some  of  tne  other  acts.  Very  few  of 
them  have  no  matching  requirements.  All  of  a sudden  there  have  been 
large  increa^s  of  F ederal  funds  coming  to  our  State. 

Now,  I think  there  is  an  inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  State  lejgisla- 
tiire  to  back  off  from  some  of  the  pressures  on  it  for  education  in  the 
face  of  the  anticipated  Federal  funds. 

This  is  a temptation,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  State  in  the 
United  Statas  that  doesn’t  have  this  temptation.  To  the  degree  with 
which  they  withstand  the  temptation  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  wouldn’t  want  to  encourage  a decrease  at  the  local 
level  by  this.  I think  what  we  would  like  to  do  is  reward  those  who  are 
striving  to  increase  their  effort.  If  it  servas  to  discourage  any  financial 
effort  at  the  State  level  it,  to  some  extent,  defeats  the  very  purposes 
that  we  feel  we  are  building  up.  We  are  concerned  about  the  people  who 
need  vocational  education,  and  as  such  in  this  particular  regard  not 
concerned  about  balancing  tlie  general  budget  of  the  State. 
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Now,  it  may  be  in  another  respect  we  are  concerned  with  balancing 
the  budget,  but  certainly  not  through  these  means. 

Mr.  Smith.  I know,  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Mink,  I know  you 
understand  that  Califomia  has  been  quite  benevolent  as  far  as  voca- 
tional education  is  concerned  up  to  a few  years  ago.  We  have  had  an 
outstanding  vocational  education  program,  measuring  it  any  way  you 
want  to,  long  before  the  VEA  of  1963. 

Look  at  some  of  the  other  States.  Some  of  the  other  States  have  done 
less  well  than  California  on  vocational  education  in  comparison  to  size. 
Then  along  came  these  new  acts,  and  they  awakened  to  this  need  for 
the  first  time  and  show  extensive  effort,  but  in  the  last  12  years  Cali- 
fornia has  done  a pretty  good  j ob  of  supporting  its  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I don’t  want  my  remarks  to  be  mterpreted  as  being 
critical  of  this  State  which  I am  certainly  proud  of. 

Mr.  Smith.  Nor  would  I be  less  anxious  to  have  mine  considered  as 
criticism,  too,  as  you  would  understand. 

CONTINUED  STATEMENT  OF  OEORUE  WINDER,  LOS  ANGELES  CITY 

UNIFIED  DISTRICT,  ADULT  EDUCATION  BRANCH,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIF. 


Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Winder. 

Mr.  Winder.  May  I say,  Mr.  Hawkins,  you  have  a very  good  watch- 
dog. He  has  seen  to  it  we  all  put  up  our  matching  effort. 

The  permanent  facilities  versus  the  flexible  facilities  is  just  one  other 
problem  that  I would  mention  here  that  I see  as  a constant  fluid  type 
arrangement  that  we  have  to  have  if  we  are  going  to  meet  one  voca- 
tional need  and  then  change  it  almost  overnight. 

My  past  experience  in  the  MDTA  Act  is,  before  you  can  even  finish 
a program,  a new  technology  has  changed  the  metnodology  to  where 
you  have  to  set  up  another  program. 

We  are  even  making  some  of  the  classroom  walls  so  they  are  flexible 
and  you  can  move  a wall  aside  and  move  different  equipment  in  and 
have  flexible  utilities  in  a ceiling  and  floor.  In  this  manner  you  can  put 
equipment  in  and  give  a training  program  and  get  out,  so  we  can 
meet  the  changing  needs. 

This  is  another  reason  we  need  the  vwational  education  money. 

I believe  that  concludes  my  observations. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Winder,  may  I ask  you  one  or  two  questions? 

First,  with  regard  to  this  school  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  you 
referred  to,  where  is  that  school  located  ? 

Mr.  Winder.  On  Wennetka  Avenue  right  north  of  the  freeway  about 
three  blocks  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Which  valley  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Winder.  That  is  the  far  western  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  seems  to  me  I have  received  some  criticism  of  the 
school  in  that  it  was  located  in  a wealthy  district.  I don’t  know  really 
whore  it  is  located.  I am  asking  for  information. 

Is  it  located  in  a rather  inaccessible  or  very  wealthy,  or  what  some 
people  might  refer  to  as  a silk  stocking  district  ? 

Mr.  Winder.  It  is  a very  nice  middle-class  district. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Middle-class  stockings  ? 

Mr.  Winder.  It  is  directly  across  the  street  from  the  gates  to  the 
entrance  of  Pierce  College,  if  you  know  where  Pierce  College  is. 
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It  is  a site  that  normally,  you  would  say,  we  could  have  never  made  it 
in.  We  felt  this  might  be  a bad  choice,  but  what  can  you  do  ? The  facili- 
ties were  available,  the  bungalows  were  there  and  we  were  given  a 2- 
or  3-year  period  to  try  it  out.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  enthusiastic 
acceptance  there  would  he  toward  such  a center  by  adults. 

.^parently  the  adult  need  is  fantastic. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I assume  local  residents  out  in  that  area  were  very, 
persuasive. 

Mr.  Winder.  I don’t  think  they  even  knew  it  was  coming.  It  just 
haimened. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  I have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Winder. 

We  appreciate  the  statement  you  made. 

The  next  witness  is  Maurice  Sherman,  National  Technical  Schools, 
Los  Aimeles,  Calif. 

Mr.J^erman,  it  is  a pleasure  to  welcome  you  as  a witness  before  the 
committee.  We  are  very  cognizant  of  the  role  you  and  your  school  have 
pl^ed  in  this  field. 

I certainly  want  to  commend  you  for  the  ve^  excellent  operation. 
I have  visited  the  school  and  can  certainly  say  it  was  my  own  experi- 
ence in  visiting  the  school  and  in  knowing  many  of  your  ^aduates 
that  you  are  doing  an  excellent  job.  We  are^  certainly  proud  to  have 
the  private  sector  represented  by  several  individuals  today,  including 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAUEICE  SHERMAN,  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  SiiERaiAN.  Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  kind 
remarks.  I guess  if  I was  smart  I might  sit  down  right  now. 

Mav  I express  our  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  at 
these  hearings  ? 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  short  notice  I,  like  the  previous  speaker, 
have  not  prepared  remarks  for  distribution,  but  I will  read  what  I, 
have  prepared  as  some  in^rmal  notes. 

As  you  know,  private  schools  did  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and,  I must  confess,  some  of  my 
remarks  may  not,  for  that  reason,  be  germane  to  your  discussions,  but, 
of  necessity,  must  be  of  a general  nature. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  of  the  oldest  private  vocational  schools  in  the 
West,  National  Technical  Schools  may  have  some  thoughts  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

We  have  been  in  Los  Angeles  since  1905  and  today  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  slightly  over  1,000  students  pursuing  courses  in  five  general 
vocational  areas.  We  have  a staff  of  60  full-time  teachers  in  our  resi- 
dent school.  We  also  conduct  training  by  corresponding  throughout 
the  free  world  in  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  the  English  languages. 

The  urgent  needs  for  better  quality  and  quantity  of  vocational  edu- 
cation are  too  well  documented  to  require  further  exposition.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  needs  of  industry  far  outstrip  the  capability  of  exist- 
ing training  resources.  America’s  leadership  in  teclmology  rests  di- 
rectly on  its  supply  of  adequately  trained  technical  manpower. 
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In  addition,  the  anomaly  of  jobs  in  search  of  men  and  men  who  can- 
not qualify  for  jobs  has  awakened  America  to  the  potential  of  voca- 
tional education  as  a solution  to  unemployment  and  its  attendant  social 
disorders. 

It  is  our  conviction,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  full  educational  re- 
so^ces  of  our  community  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem.  To 
this  task,  the  considerable  energies  of  ethical  and  approved  private 
vocational  schools  should  be  brought. 

In  southern  California  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  400 
private  vocational  schools.  On  a national  scale  this  represents  a sub- 
stantial resource  of  experience  in  skill  training  with  staff  and  plant  of 
considerable  value. 

The  merits  of  using  reputable  private  schools  in  time  of  national 
need  has  been  proved  time  after  time.  In  our  own  case,  for  example,  we 
trained  veterans  after  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  now  the  new  Cold  War  GI  bill.  In  addition,  we  have  trained 
a considerable  number  of  men  under  MDTA.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  premise  that  the  use  of  private  schools  with 
their  existing  facilities^and  staff  can  save  tax  dollars  is  well  supported 
by  some  recent  figures  just  released  on  MDTA  costs  for  individual  re- 
ferrals. 

Actual  costs  per  trainee  for  the  period  1965  through  March,  1967  in 
California  showed  private  schools  averaging  $845.84  per  trainee  as 
opposed  to  the  public  schools,  $1,310.59. 

I believe  this  is  due  to  the  fact  in  many  instances  additional  facili- 
ties have  to  be  created  by  public  schools.  Existing  facilities  can  be 
used  in  the  private  sector.  You  can  see  the  dramatic  savings  in  tax 
money. 

The  only  misgiving  which  we  have  to  the  proposed  amendments  or 
for  that  matter,  to  any  increase  in  expenditures  for  vocational  educa- 
tion is  that  they  may  tend  to  bypass  existing  facilities  in  the  private 
sector  and  thus  duplicate  at  great  cost  what  is  already  available  and 
unused. 

In  the  past,  private  schools  have  often  been  bypassed  because  of  the 
absence  of  reliable  approving  or  accrediting  agencies.  In  our  own 
State,  of  course,  we  have  the  excellent  services  of  the  Bureau  of  ]^- 
adjustment  Education. 

We  are,  however,  well  aware  that  such  agencies  do  not  function  in 
other  States  with  the  effectiveness  of  our  own. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  ^airman,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  a new  accrediting  association  which  may  very  well  fill  the  bill  here. 
It  is  called  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 
It  is  less  than  2 years  old  and  probably  not  well  recognized  as  yet.  It 
has  over  100  members  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  gained  the  respect 
of  many  educators  in  its  short  life  span. 

We  understand  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  may  soon  give  the 
National  As^ciation  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  its  official  sanc- 
tion as  a nationally  recognized  accrediting  association  similar  to  that 
accorded  a sister  organization  called  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 

^ I might  add  in  passing,  the  work  of  the  National  Home  Study  Coun- 
cil in  the  correspondence  school  field  has  elicited  the  praise  of  many  and 
has  tended  to  eliminate  disreputable  schools  and  through  self-policing 
has  really  enhanced  the  value  and  prestige  generally  of  correspondence 
education. 
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Well,  hei-e,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Trade  and  Technical  School  we  have  an  organization 
\yhere  private  reputable  and  ethical  vocational  schools  can  be  iden- 
tified and  included  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  amendments  here 
proposed. 

Tiie  accrediting  procedures,  I can  as^re  you,  are  thorough  and 
rigid.  They  are  self-enforced  by  the  private  school  industry  itself, 
which  have  long  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  kind  of  policing. 

We  have  undergone  our  own  self-evaluation  and  a document  of  some 
75  pages  was  prepared,  and  I can  assure  you  it  is  a very  stringent 
process  and  one  I am  sure  will  meet  almost  any  standard  of  accredita- 
tion which  is  in  use  for  other  institutions. 

We  would  suggest  that  some  of  these  amendments  that  you  have 
proposed  could  possibly  be  broadened  to  include  private  accredited 
vocational  schools.  In  just  glancing  at  the  set  given  me  yesterday  I 
found  two  sections  whei-e  possibly  private  schools  could  play  a part.  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  the  bill  as  I am  other  bills.  You  certainly  could 
perhaps  suggest  other  sections. 

I saw  section  4 which  related  to  residential  schools,  and  section  5 
which  related  to  teacher  training,  but,  as  I said,  other  provisions  with 
which  you  are  undoubtedly  more  familiar  could  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  type  school  I have  suggested. 

A precedent  for  this  kind  of  recognition  now  exists  in  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the  so-called  Dent 
bill,  which  has  been  previously  referred  to  because  this  bill  does  pro- 
vide for  virtually  automatic  approval  for  schools  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  association. 

This  would  point  the  way  to  us,  I think,  in  which  private  vocational 
education  can  be  effectively  extended. 

In  closing,  may  I thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  here  this  after- 
noon and  to  represent  my  own  school  and  our  sister  schools  in  the 
private  school  fields. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sherman. 

You  made  reference  to  the  Dent  bill.  Under  that  bill,  as  I recall  that 
bill,  it  would  also  allow  you  to  qualify  if  you  w’ere  certified  by  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  I think  that  that  guideline 
indicates  that  with  approval  by  a Statew  ide  accrediting  agency  you 
would  still  qualify. 

Mr.  Sherman.  No,  I don’t  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  the  history  of  the  bill  would  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I think  the  language  is,  there  ai-e  two  w’ays,  api)ar- 
ently.  That  is,  if  there  is  a nationally  recognized  accrediting  associa- 
tion, or  in  the  absence  of  that,  an  advisory  board  may  be  drawn  up  at 
the  national  level  W the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  it  even  goes  beyond  that,  if  you  would  pos- 
sibly read  the  report.  You  don’t  look  at  a congressional  act  and  read  it 
the  way  you  w ould  a State  act.  The  law  says  one  thing,  but  if  the 
histoiy  of  the  bill  says  something  else,  or  the  report,  that  is  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of  the  schools  in  New  York,  and  I 
think  those  in  Pennsylvania  will  shortly  be  approved  under  the  provi- 
sion which  allows  the  Office  of  Education  to  certify  the  schools. 

It  is  further  my  understanding,  or  at  least  I have  been  assured, 
that  private  schools  in  this  State  may  shortly  be  approved  also. 
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If  you  wait  until  this  National  Advisory  Council  is  formed,  I am 
afraid  snows  will  again  be  falling  in  the  High  Sierras. 

It  would  seem  to  me  if  you  are  accredited  for_MDTA  programs,  if 
you  are  accredited  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Keadjustmentj  I would  as- 
siune  these  approvals  carry  wdth  them  some  degree  of  mvestigation 
and  approval  of  the  type  of  schools  that  we  would  be  seeking  approval 
for. 

I am  sure  you  know  better  than  I do  whether  or  not  through  these 
means  the  so-called  schools,  I have  forgotten  the  phrase  you  used, 
reputable,  I suppose  it  was,  could  be  eliminated. 

I am  sure  all  of  us  would  like  to  eliminate  these  fly-by-night  oppor- 
tunists that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  others. 
Certainly  we  never  had  the  intent  to  eliminate  private  trade  schools 
which  are  reputable. 

Does  the  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Readjustment  cany  some 
weight,  or  what  does  being  approved  by  the  State  bureau  really 
si^ify  ? . . . ' 

Mr.  Sherman.  I think,  as  I tried  to  indicate  in  my  remarks,  most  of 
the  bureaus  and  departments  under  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, I think  they  work  extremely  well.  I think  we  are  a leader  in  prac- 
tically all  matters  of  education  on  a national  level. 

I attended  a meeting  of  the  National  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  Study  Council,  and  we  had  home  study  schools  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  question  is  what  is  California  doing? 

They  do  look  to  us  for  leadership. 

However,  there  is  a difference,  I think.  Congressman  Hawkins,  be- 
tween the  word  “approved”  and  “accredited,”  the  State  Bureau  of 
Readjustment  Education  approves,  or  must  approve  schools  for  issu- 
ance of  diplomas,  but  in  the  matter  of  accreditation  this  is  left  to  other 
agencies,  generally  private  agencies  or  quasi-public  agencies,  and  at  the 
moment  our  problem  in  the  private  trade  school  sector  is  that  we  have 
nothing  that  really  fits  our  needs. 

I have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Trade  Technical  Schools  which  I mentioned, 
and  there  is  a lot  of  stirring  in  the  pot  now  apparently  going  on  as  to 
what  direction  this  recognition  for  purposes  oi  the  Dent  bill  will  take, 
and  as  I underetand  it,  our  own  bureau  chief,  Mr.  Summers,  has  been 
negotiating  for  the  very  thing  you  suggest,  that  is,  that  any  school 
^proved  oy  the  State  Department  of  Readjustment  Education  in 
CTalifomia  be  approved  for  the  Dent  bill,  but  the  last  I heard  he  was 
not  making  as  much  headway  as  he  hoped. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  private  schools  in 
New  York  have  been  approved  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hawbuns.  It  is  my  understanding  they  have  now.  I assume  that 
is  correct  information.  I didn’t  verify  it. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  five  of  our  private  schools  have  been  certified  for  the 
Dent  Vocational  Student  Loan  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  the  National  Accreditation  Agency  being 
involved  ? 

Mrs.  Mink.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  would  be  a situation  to  be  hoped  for.  We  feel 
the  Dent  bill  will  help  us  immeasurably,  particularly  in  that  middle 
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gi’oup  we  aw  speaking  of,  the  people  who  do  not  fall  in  the  arms  of 
5IDTA  or  BRA  or  other  agencies  handling  problems  of  those  who 
need  most  urgent  attention  and  are  disadvantaged  in  the  hard  core,  but 
rather  the  middle  group  which  wants  education  and  is  not  disadvan- 
taged and  just  canx  afford  the  cost  of  good  technical  education. 

Tliis  applies  equally  to  public  and  private  schools. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I assure  you,  Mr.  Sherman,  this  committee  will  ex- 
plore this  as  soon  as  we  return  to  Washington  and  will  certainly  be  in 
touch  with  you  because,  if  the  information  I have  is  correct,  the  ap- 
proval will  be  forthcoming  very  shortly. 

I hope  that  is  correct  iiifoimation  because  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  do  this. 

N ow,  we  did  set  inp  the  machinery,  but  we  did  have  a provision  which 
would  allow  the  Omce  of  Education  to  use  some  discretion  in  this  field 
to  eliminate  those  schools  which  are  not  reputable,  but  certainly  to  ap- 
prove those  that  were,  and  I think  it  can  be  exercised.  That  is  my 
opinion,  which  I certainly  will  verify  whether  it  is  well  based. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Did  I understand  you,  Mr.  Sherman,  to  say  you  were 
interested  in  being  included  in  the  residential  training  feature  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  was  a rather  amateurish  and  hastily  drawn  con- 
clusion on  my  part  since  I am  not  as  familiar  with  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  as  I am  with  others  because  I assumed  always  there  was  no 
place  in  it  for  private  schools.  In  readmg  the  summary  sheet  I picked 
out  two  areas  where  there  could  conceivably  be  interest  on  the  part  of 
private  schools. 

Mrs.  Mi^.  Are  there  any  residential  private  vocational  schools 
now  in  the  State  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  I would  hesitate  to  say,  but  I would  be  inclined  to  say 
no  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  schools,  however,  which  attract  a majority  of  their  stu- 
dents from  out  of  State.  Whether  they  themselves  domicile  students  I 
am  not  sure. 

Mrs.  Mink.  One  of  the  provisions  under  this  title  of  the  bill  which 
may  make  the  program  not  as  attractive  to  the  private  schools  is  that 
no  fees  and  tuition  charges  may  be  made  on  the  enrollees. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  that  would  probably  eliminate  us. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  part  of  the  bill  that  you  are  seeking  to  change, 

X O;SSU1A0« 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Sherman. 

The  next  witness  is  J ohn  A.  Graham,  project  administrator,  Comp- 
ton Union  High  School  District. 

Is  Mr.  Graham  present  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  A.  GRAHAM,  PROJECT  ADMINISTRATOR, 
COMPTON  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  I am. 

I do  have  with  me  today  our  director  of  Distributive  and  Vocational 
Education,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Zuck,  who,  I think  can  do  an  excellent  job 
because  he  is  in  the  midst  of  vocational  educational  development.  My 
superintendent  is  here  today  with  us  also.  Dr.  Carl  Heinz. 
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It  is  a pleasure  being  able  to  appear  before  the  committee  today 
and  explain  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  Compton  with  reference 
lo  vocational  education,  but  without  taking  up  any  more  time,  could 
I beg  of  you  to  let  him  speak  in  my  place  oecause  I have  been  down 
with  the  flu. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Zuck. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  F.  ZUCK,  DIRECTOR,  DISTRIBUTIVE  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  COMPTON  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

^Ir.  Zuck.  My  name  is  Thomas  F.  Zuck,  the  Director  of  Distribu- 
tive and  Vocational  Education  in  Compton  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict, Compton,  Calif. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  have  a chance  to  discuss  with  you  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  in  Compton  in  a comprehensive  high  school. 

It  is  our  feeling  in  Compton  that  we  should  put  the  hor^  before  the 
cart  in  the  correct  relationship  as  to  “who”  undertakes  this  job  of  oc- 
cupationally or  vocationally  training  our  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try— ^public  education  or  private  industry  ? Local  communities  have  a 
great  stake  in  both  plant  and  facilities  in  this  countiy — $90  billion 
worth  and  the  teaching  profession  has  the  necessary  Imow-how. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  begins,  in  a small  way,  to 
provide  some  of  the  research  money,  “seed”  money  for  public  educa- 
tion to  try  to  do  a decent  job  in  this  technological  age  in  meeting  chang- 
ingneeds. 

Compton  is  just  beginning  its  attempt  to  restracture  its  high  school 
curriculum  to  provide  occupational  traming.  This  first  year  we  under- 
took twelve  projects  as  of  February  1,  with  the  Begional  Offices  of 
Education  both  in  Los  Angeles  and  m Sacramento  bemg  most  helpful 
to  us. 

They  were  passed  and  funded  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
enabling  us  to  undertake  17  occupational  areas  in  Compton,  involving 
junior  and  senior  students  and  adults  in  our  three  hi^  schools.  Our 
present  program  involves  800  students,  next  year  1,600  and  the  follow- 
mg^year,  hopefully,  about  6,000. 

The  job  can  be  done  at  the  secondary  school  level  if  we  are  fluid  and 
flexible  enough  in  public  education  to  begin  to  restructure  and  retool 
ourselves.  We  have  the  plants,  we  have  the  staffs;  however,  there  are 
some  needs  from  outside  sources.  We  feel  the  Federal  money  has  been 
a Godsend,  and,  although  there  are  some  problems  involved,  hopefully, 
they  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  n^r  future. 

In  Compton  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  behind  him  a Board  of  Trustees  who  feel  that  the  comprehensive 
high  school  system  is  the  place  to  do  the  occupational  training  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  stigma  whatsoever  for  school  entry  level  training 
which  we  feel  can  be  best  undertaken  at  the  high  school  level.  We  do 
need  help  to  do  it. 

Our’s  IS  a district  which  you  know  well — because  you  are  from  this 
part  of  the  country.  Our  Board  and  our  community  feel  the  answer  to 
many  of  our  economic  problems,  social  problems  and  our  “special 
needs”  can  be  best  achieved  by  “excellence  in  education.”  We  feel  the 
basic  Federal  and  State  support  that  has  been  supplied  is  not  enough. 

84-794— 68— pt.  2 9 
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We  have  adopted  or  are  about  to  adopt  a board  policy  which  will  pro- 
vide each  of  our  graduating  juniors  and  seniors  an  entry  level  occupa- 
tional ^11.  ^ 

High  school  occupational  curriculum  should  be  matriculated  di- 
rectly into  our  local  Junior  college  facilities  so  that  many  of  our  young 
folks  as  they  develop  a decent  “image”  at  the  high  school  level  with  a 
chance  of  success,  will  go  on  to  technical  training  in  the  junior  college 
facilities.  Furthermore,  in  a district  such  as  ours  where  our  “drop-out” 
rate  is  high,  our  plants  are  old,  and  our  needs  are  great — change  is 
mandatory,  ^ , 

So  far  our  VE A proposals  have  begun  in  rapid  sequence  m the  ngiit 
dilution.  We  have  a timetable  of  6 years  to  accomplish  the  restmc- 
turing.  We  are  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that  providing  an  entry 
level  skill  will  enable  these  boys  and  girls  to  take  their  place  success- 
fully in  the  adult  technical  world  without  the  basic  skills  of  science, 
reading  and  math.  These  subjects  must  be  attacked  from  the  “occupa- 
tionaP°point  of  view  and  from  a perceptual  approach.  We  sro  the  need 
for  restructuring  formalized  education  as  it  relates  to  their  occupa- 
tional proficiency  and  earning  capacity  in  the  future.  We  are  askmg 
for  State  support  on  this  philosophy. 

We  think  that  our  teasers  and  staff  members  will  be  caught,  along 
with  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  in  this  technological  change  that  is  oc- 
curring. Li-service  teacher  training  will  be  one  of  our  areas  of  develop- 
ment which  will  not  require  just  local  funds,  but  also  State  and  Federal 
funds.  Summer  in-service  training  for  teachers,  rather  than  “moon- 
lighting” wherever  they  might,  can  be  used  to  advance  themselves 
technically.  Trained  people  returning  to  the  schools  in  the  fall  can  do  a 
better  job  for  the  young  people  when  they,  too,  can  see  directly  what 
these  changes  are  requirmg. 

A local  businessman  is  giving  us  a brand  new  building  which  we  are 
asking  be  equipped  to  do  this  “in-service”  training  for  our  teachers  and 
alsoprovide  occupation  trainingfor  another  group  of  our  young  folks. 

We  feel  the  Compton  School  District  is  suited  by  its  ne^  for  a resi- 
dential school  for  those  young  people  which  might  profit  and  do  a 
better  job  if  they  had  24-hour  school  situation  where  all  their  physical 
and  psychological  needs  could  be  met. 

Nmth  and  tenth  grades  in  our  intermediate  school  structure  should 
provide  an  exploratory  occupational  structure.  We  feel  the  young  per- 
son should  not  have  to  commit  himself  prior  to  the  11th  grade  for 
occupational  choice.  Potential  college  students  can  equally  profit  by 
an  entry  level  skill.  Ejiowledge  of  the  work  world  and  abuity  to  sus- 
tain oneself  could  encourage  many  people  to  go  on  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  motivated. 

The  whole  terminology  of  “special  needs,”  perhaps  this  term  itself, 
needs  to  be  looked  at  to  determme  what  the  special  needs  of  our  youth 
are  at  the  present  time.  VEA  support  at  the  State  level  with  Fraeral 
funds  has  ]ust  begun  the  process  but  there  is  a long  way  to  go. 

Public  education  represents  a tremendous  investment  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  Many  of  the  sad  b3rproducts  of  our  society  which  we 
are  now  trying  to  “mop  up”  in  the  adult  world  could  be  successfully 
handled  by  your  educational  institutions  in  the  first  place.  We  feel  we 
have  the  staffs,  educational  facilities,  and  faith  in  the  tuture. 
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The  area  of  matching  funds  is  causing  us  a problem.  To  initiate  our 
VEA  program  it  took  half  of  the  reseiTes  of  this  school  district  to 
meet  the  matching  reqiiirements  for  our  second  semester  projects 
submitted  and  approved.  We  will  shortly  be  talking  with  our  board 
again  about  this  problem  for  next  year.  There  is  a point  of  no  return, 
however,  where  we,  like  other  districts,  cannot  go  ahead  although  we 
have  the  need  and  loiow-how  and  feel  we  could  do  the  job.  I highlight 
this  as  one  of  the  problems  we  hope  will  be  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. Speaking  of  our  in-service  training,  we  have  a project  in  Sacra- 
mento to  provide  for  academic  English,  math,  and  science  teachers  to 
return  to  industry  and  busing  in  the  summer  months  to  see  the  kind 
of  English  and  math  and  science  needed  by  the  young  people  in  our 
district  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  successfully  in  the  tech- 
nological situation  they  will  find  themselves  entering  after  graduation. 

High  school  level  work  experience  and  work-study  programs,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  been  funded,  have  a very  necessary  part  in  the 
educational  program  we  are  discussing  here  today. 

NYC  has  been  a major  blessing,  as  we  have  340  as  our  allotment  and 
900  students  eligible  because  of  financial  home  economics.  This  is  an- 
other area  which  needs  evaluation. 

We  do  feel  that  an  adult  program,  equally  geared  to  bring  in  and 
mvolve  the  family  life  of  the  community  such  as  our’s,  basic  education 
is  needed.  At  the  moment  we  have  13  classes  on  the  adult  level  in  basic 
education  training  or  doing  initial  training  in  grades  1 through  8. 

In  this  community  the  retraining  is  a special  need,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  kind  of  future  education  should  achieve  for  us  and  this  Nation. 
Your  help  is  needed.  We  don’t  feel  that  all  communities  in  California 
are  making  maximum  efforts.  We  have  the  second  highest  tax  rate  in 
California,  number  of  children  per  family  is  extremely  high,  and 
neighboring  communities  which  have  had  explosive  problems.  We  hope 
we  can  avoid  such  problems  by  excellence  in  education,  which  can 
solve  our  economic  and  social  problems. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zuck. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Yes. 

I would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  presentation.  I think  this  is 
the  veiy  sort  of  interest  and  participation  that  certainly  we  in  the 
Hoase  Committee  on  Education  like  to  see  and  feel.  It  certainly  makes 
rewarding  the  effort  that  I know  Mr.  Hawkins  has  put  into  calling  to- 
gether this  committee  hearing  today. 

You  mentioned  several  times  you  have  been  gratified  by  the  support 
not  only  of  the  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  but 
also  the  commitment  of  State  vocational  education  funds. 

I wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  Zuck.  I was  referring,  primarily,  to  the  large  chunk  of  Federal 
(VEA)  funds  allotted  to  us  in  the  go-around  submitted  for  February 
1, 1967. 1 did  not  mean  additional  State  funds  per  se,  but  the  allocation 
of  money  from  the  VEA  Federal  funds.  We  receive  advice  and  help 
from  the  State  to  get  that  program  underway  in  our  district. 

Mrs.  Mink.  The  new  program  which  began  in  February  is  totally 
Federal  monies. 

Mr.  ZuoK.  Yes,  with  matching  funds  from  the  local  district 

Mrs.  Mink.  What  is  the  dollar  differential?  How  much  is  the  total 
program,  and  how  much  is  the  Federal  ? 
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Mr.  ZucK.  Our  total  program  was  roughly  between  $125^000  to 
$500,000.  It  involved  $150,000  from  our  own  reserves  plus  some  in  kind 
expenditures,  teachers,  et  cetera. 

The  VEA  fund  allotment  was  $227,500  which  enabled  us,  in  one 
■scoop,  to  initiate  17  areas  involving  800  juniois  and  seniors  in  the  first 
go-around,  plus  adult  training. 

Mis.  Mink.  Now,  you  mentioned  17  vocational  areas  or  occupational 
areas. 

Could  you  enumerate  what  these  are? 

Mr.  ZucK.  We  have  looked  at  the  compreheiuiive  high  school  to  see 
what  initial  skill  areas  were  built  in  j for  instance,  the  home  economics 

department.  .... 

\Ve  have  developed  a medical  service  program  tor  training  in  the 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  of  our  community.  We  have  200  boys 
and  girls  involved  in  those  at  the  moment.  Next  year  we  hope  to  ex- 
pana  to400  students  and  we  are  oversubscribed  at  the  moment.  We  have 
more  young  people  signed  up  for  our  programs  than  we  have  outlets 
for  them.  This  means  we  are  little  better  than  started  for  the  interest 
shown,  and  we  could  double  our  output  this  vei-y  current  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  programs  in  the  home  economics 
area  is  the  fo<^,  motels  and  restaurant  services  as  entry  level  skills. 
This  is  the  one  about  which  I talked  to  you  on  the  phone. 

We  are  working  with  the  food  service  industry  ana  already  scholar- 
ships and  job  opportunities  are  coming  in  for  our  young  lollcs.  We 
have  98  boys  and  girls  on  the  junior  and  senior  level  in  all  phases  of 
this  activity  plus  50  adults  retraining.  We  operate  our  own  kitchen, 
restaurant,  and  bake  shop. 

We  have  occupational  training  in  the  six  basic  shop  areas,  automo- 
tive, graphic  arts,  electronics,  etc.  We  hope  in  the  fall  to  add  welding. 

This  program  is  in  operation  in  two  high  schools  with  expansion  to 
the  third  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1967. 

We  can't  do  the  kind  of  expensive  tooling  for  technological  entiy- 
level  skills  in  every  school  for  every  student,  but  we  can  make  our  dis- 
trict plants  available  where  a student,  can  enroll  for  their  interest  area. 
We  are  not  emphasizing  more  of  these  skills  as  terminal  educational 
goals,  rather  as  doorways  of  economic  self-support  while  looking  for 
a place  in  the  future. 

We  are  developing  occupational,  entry-level  goals,  feeling  that  if 
we  can  develop  attitude,  imagery,  and  a taste  of  success;  we  have  done 
our  job  on  a secondary  level.  We  can  provide  the  necessary  employ- 
ment liason  with  industiy  as  part  of  the  culminating  activities  of  the 
senior  year.  We  are  beginning  to  gather  statistics  to  prove  this  and 
enforce  need. 

In  our  Orange  County  program  last  year  we  had  100  medical  serv- 
ices youngsters  on  the  senior  level.  We  took  them  to  the  employing 
institutions  to  meet  the  personnel  boards  who  gave  them  application 
blanks,  interviews,  and  so  forth.  All  students  wanting  jobs  started  to 
work  the  Monday  after  graduation.  We  feel  this  kind  of  service  should 
foe  provided  within  the  comprehensive  high  school.  This  involves 
skilled  counselors  in  the  occupational  areas ; it  involves  realization  on 
th  art  of  administrators  as  to  where  their  functions  really  lie. 


uve  I answered  your  question  9 
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We  have  underway  for  fall  cosmetology,  an  expansion  of  our  food 
services,  clothing,  construction,  aviation  technology,  basic  upholstery, 
horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  the  development  of  our  visual  com- 
munications center  which  will  overlay  five  different  areas  of  occupa- 
tional training  and  can  provide  roughly  300  varied  entry-level  skills. 
We  have  on  our  docket,  too,  the  office  practices  and  related  skills  of  the 
l)iisiri0ss  siFCCt* 

While  the  necessary  framework  lies  in  the  comprehensive  high 
school  we  must  depend  on  funds  initiated  by  the  Federal  Goveniment 
to  get  at  this  job. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Zuck,  are  you  convinced  the  program  you  offer 
is  varied  enough  to  do  something  besides  just  entry  skills  without  addi- 
tional training? 

Mr.  Zuck.  By  varied  enough,  do  you  mean  enough 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Enough  different  occupations  to  select  from,  particu- 
larly those  that  are  new  and  are  developing  and  not  merely  the  basic 
ones,  many  of  which  are  being  eliminated. 

In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  within  your  system  that  you  can 
possibly,  under  the  financial  situation  that  you  operate,  offer  enough 
different  occupations  and  intensive  enough  training  and  offer  counsel- 
ing and  so  forth  in  order  to  really  give  to  the  student  a wide  choice  as 
wwl  as  the  very  best  training. 

Mr.  Zuck.  We  are  not  at  that  point  yet.  We  have  just  taken  the  first 
of  what  we  hopefully  feel  will  be  five  steps. 

Certainly,  districtwise  and  taxwise,  we  could  not  do  this  or  main- 
tain it  yet.  We  do  feel  some  of  the  burden  can  be  absorbed  by  the  local 
districts.  Certainly  we  should  not  depend  upon  continuing  help  from 
the  outside,  but  when  you  are  attacking  an  institution  which  has  long 
been  settled,  to  effect  restructuring  such  as  industry  is  doing  with  the 
space  program,  this  takes  some  doing — in  hardware  and  staff. 

This  way  we  have  used  the  VEA  funds  to  provide  us  that  interim 
structure.  Ultimately  we  should  bear  a large  portion  of  this  ourselves. 
We  are  recommending  our  research  visual  communications  center  to 
provide  a flexible  enough  situation  to  do  some  of  our  own  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I certainly  want  to  join  Mrs.  Mink  in  commending 
you  on  the  program  that  you  are  operating.  We  have  certainly  enjoyed 
your  presentation,  and  I think  it  is  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Zuck.  We  hope  you  will  come  to  see  us. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  are  several  witnesses  who  wish  to  make  brief 
statements  concerning  a particular  aspect  of  the  subject,  specifically, 
the  operation  of  the  work-study  program  as  compared  with  the  Neigh- 
borhood Y outh  Corps. 

I don’t  loiow  how  you  would  like  to  handle  it,  but  suppose  I merely 
call  you  as  the  names  have  been  given  to  me. 

The  first  name  is  Mr.  B.  Gordon  Funk,  supervisor.  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  Secondary  Education,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  had  to  leave,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  next  one  is  Mr.  Dirk  M.  Dunnink,  coordinator 
of  work  programs,  Fontana  Unified  School  District. 

Mr.  Dimnmk. 
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STATEMENT  OP  DIRK  M.  DUNNINK,  COORDINATOR,  WORK  PRO- 
GRAMS, PONTANA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FONTANA,  CAUP. 


Mr.  Dunnink.  I work  for  the  I'ontana  Unified  School  District  as 
supervisor  of  work-study  programs.  I coordinate  the  NYC  program 

and  the  work-study  program.  • j.  ^ 4.  j 

Under  the  work-study  program  we  have  approximately  77  students 
employed,  and  in  the  NYC  program  I have  approximately  60  and  70. 

The  work-study  program  mainly  caters  to  the  vocationally  on^ted 
students,  and  I have  them  assigned  to  the  elementary  school  offic^, 
senior  high  school  offices,  city  hsQl,  libraries.  They  work  on  the  switeh- 
board  and  as  secretaries  and  office  aides,  as  we  call  them,  shop  aides, 

keypunch  operators,  et  cetera.  ^ i.  i.  i. 

The  requirements  to  be  classified  as  a vocational  student  at  present 
is  they  must  be  taking  two  vocational  courses  and  should  have  t^en 
two  such  courses  last  year,  opposed  to  the  NYC  program,  m which  the 

eligibility  is  strictly  based  on  financial  eligibility.  . , . 

The  two  programs  are  in  the  work-study  program,  entirely  ditterent 
f roni  cstch  other. 

Once  you  have  assigned  a student  there  is  not  too  much  work  left. 
On  the  NYC  program,  this  is  different.  We  have  to  counsel  these 

students.  , , , . ^ . i 

For  instance,  the  last  2 weeks  I have  been  working  on  trying  to  place 
four  mentally  retarded  students.  This  is  kind  of  a pilert  program, 
wherein  we  are  trying  to  enroll  these  students  in  the  NYC  program. 
We  are  also  trying  to  work  with  students  in  our  special  education 
classes. 

I have  quite  a large  number  of  students  working  as  custodial  aides. 
These  students  would  not  be  eligible  in  the  work-study  programs  since 
they  have  to  be  vocationally  oriented,  and  these  students  are  not. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  told  we  will  not  be  funded  on  the 
work-study  program  next  year,  and  we  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  was  the  reason  given  ? 

Mr.  Dunnink.  No  reason  given,  just  we  wouldn  t have  any  01  the 
funds.  We  don’t  know  what  to  do.  We  are  at  a loss.  We  have  hundreds 
of  students  who  had  already  asked  me,  “Mr.  Dunnink,  can  I be  em- 
ployed again  the  next  school  year?”  I have  to  tell  them.  No. 

I have  proposed  that  if  we  took  our  matching  by  the  district  and  use 
this  amount  of  money  to  initiate  a work-study  program  on  our  awn. 
But  it  would  be  small  and  impossible  to  keep  75  students  m the 


work-study  program  has  been  tremendously  successful.  We  have 
a very  good  business  department  in  the  F ontana  High  School.  We  n^d 
this  program  because  our  students  in  the  Fontana  area,  have  very  few 
opportunities  to  be  placed  in  a p^ition  before  graduation.  There  are 
not  too  many  (mportunities  besides  Kaiser  Steel  and  a few  other 
plants,  that  is  all,  and  I have  been  unable  so  far  to  solve  this  problem, 
by  trying  to  get  the  private  sector  interested. 

There  are  ]ust  no  opportunities  for  these  students.  Again,  these  stu- 
dents need  this  income,  and  the  practical  experience  they  obtain  is 
tremendously  valuable. 

We  are  real  sorry.  We  hope  that  something  can  be  done. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dunnink. 

May  I interrupt  this  series  of  witnesses? 

Is  Mr.  Stanley  Ross  here?  i j t a 

I must  apologize,  Mr.  Ross.  I used  a pencil  that  slipped,  ^d  I cro^d 
your  name  off  as  having  testified,  and  I should  have  called  you  earlier. 

Mr.  Ross,  we  are  glaa  to  have  you.  -i;  j 

Mr.  Ross  is  director  of  vocational  education,  Downey  unified  district. 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  ROSS,  DIRECTOR,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION, DOWNEY  UNIFIED  DISTRICT,  DOWNEY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Ross.  Chairman  Hawldns,  and  Mrs.  Mink.  ^ 

I thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  provide  this  miorma- 

^^Twoufd  like  to  point  out  the  extreme  need  for  vocational  education 
in  high  schools,  because  I feel  our  district  is  one  that  has  been  tairly 

typical  of  schools  across  the  countiy.  ;i  « 

Downey  has  a population  of  93,000  people  with  5,000  students  in  two 

^or  years  it  has  been  felt  that  about  70  percent  of  the  students  were 
going  to  college,  although  this  was  not  based  on  any  type  research. 

In  1964  a thorough  followup  study  was  started  by  the  distnct  to 
find  out  what  was  happening  to  its  graduates.  At  that  time  it  was 
determined  that  about  50  percent  of  the  students  or  graduates  enrolled 
in  college,  and  subsequent  studies  have  verified  that  about  20  percent  of 

them  finished  a 4-year  degree.  -.1.1 

Starting  from  a program  that  was  general  in  nature  with  only  one 
vocational  program,  that  being  in  secretarial  and  clerical  occupations, 
our  school  district  has  started  a developmental  program  m vocational 

education.  , . « • . j 

Luckily,  the  VEA  came  along  at  the  same  time  we  finished  the  first 
followup  study,  and  the  Administration  was  receptive  to  the  idea  of 

vocational  education.  . . j. 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  submit  a project  tor  a super- 
visor of  vocational  education.  I left  my  job  as  assistant  pniwipal  at 
Downey  High  School  to  become  the  supervisor  of  the  neighborhood 
youth  corps  for  2 weeks.  And  then  the  supervisor  of  the  vocational 

^ T^e  started  several  activities  immediately,  one  of  them  was  to  appoint 
advisory  committees.  I would  like  for  you  to  know  what  advisory  com- 
mittees have  done  for  a small  district.  They  have  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  community  people  into  the  schools  and  find  out  what  our 
facilities  and  programs  were,  what  we  were  lacking,  ai^  it  al^  gave 
us  a chance  to  associate  our  counselors  and  teachers  with  people  from 
business.  On  our  tours  of  the  schools  we  had  counselors  conferring  with 
people  from  industry  so  that  counselors  could  also  see  some  of  the  faci- 
lities they  hadn’t  seen  before  and  get  acquainted  with  the  busmess 

^ T^e  surveyed  our  community  to  find  out  what  type  employment  op- 
portunities there  were.  There  were  many  more  than  we  had  ever  reah 
ized.  For  instance,  there  were  approximately  30,000  people  employed 
in  Downey,  ^though  it  was  thought  to  be  a “bedroom”  community. 
We  started  writing  the  first  of  16  VEA  projects  that  have  been 
approved. 
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Through  these  activities  we  have  received  over  $12,000  worth  of 
donations  from  local  business  and  citizens.  At  one  time  we  were 
given  six  offset  printing  presses  by  a local  company. 

Another  company  heard  about  it  and  gave  us  one  of  theirs.  We  have 
alreadv  rebuilt  all  these  presses.  We  have  gotten  truckloads  of  paper 
and  other  needed  materials. 

Local  funds  in  the  program  have  OTOwn  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the 
last  8 or  9 years  I don’t  suppose  the  (fistrict  has  spent  more  than  $10,000 
in  the  vocational  education  area.  Since  VEA  we  have  spent  many 
times  more  than  that,  and  local  funds  will  be  $3  for  every  dollar  of 
"^A  funds. 

Enrollments  in  the  classes  we  have  established  have  grown  very 
rapidly.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  they  have  tripled  previous  enrollments 
because  of  valuable  new  equipment  and  making  an  attractive  program. 

There  has  been  a real  change  in  the  administrator  and  counselor  at- 
titude. Our  counselors  and  administrators  are  proud  to  take  visitors 
now  through  the  industrial  lab  facilities  that  have  been  develop^. 

We  built  two  new  buildings,  one  for  electronics  and  electricity,  and 
we  are  able  to  offer  our  students  at  Warren  High  School  for  the  first 
time  to  learn  about  electricity  and  electronics,  and  we  now  have  a 
facility  for  doing  that. 

We  have  had  five  sections  of  classes  this  year,  10  sections  are  signed 
up  for  next  year. 

I feel  there  are  some  problems.  The  one  that  has  been  mentioned 
many  times  today  is  teachers,  and  I think  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  need  for  teachers  at  the  high  school  level  in  vocational 
education.  This  takes  a little  different  breed  of  teacher  because  he  is 
working  with  a different  breed  of  student.  Students  between  14  or  15 
years  old  and  18  are  quite  different  than  students  that  are  20  and  21 
years  old  and  older.  In  other  words,  teenagers  are  different  to  teach. 

We  will  begin  having  a probl^i  with  matting  funds.  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  some  surplus  property  in  the  district  that  has  been  sold 
now  and  nearly  all  the  money  used  for  matching  funds  on  expanding 
programs. 

We  have  formed  an  area  of  study  committee  on  vocational  education 
making  up  four  school  districts  comprising  the  Cerritos  College  area. 
This  group  meets  once  a month  at  various  locations,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing a concerted  effort  in  vocational  educatiwi.  No  one  district  is  big 
enough  to  do  the  type  things  we  want  to  do,  but  if  all  of  us  can  work  to- 
gether we  can  make  some  very  worthwhile  in-service  training  activities 
and  share  instructional  materials. 

There  are  purely  experimental  vocational  education  programs  that 
no  one  has  tried  before  which  are  very  difficult  to  sell  to  a school  board. 
Such  programs  have  merit,  and  in  some  way  should  be  encouraged. 
The  vocational  prc^rams  we  have  known  are  primarily  pointed  at  the 
middle  third  in  ability  group.  We  need  to  do^  sx>me  research  to  develop 
programs  for  the  bottom  tliird  in  student  ability. 

We  have  a neighborhood  youth  corps  and  a work-study  program. 
I would  favor  going  toward  a single  concentrated  effort— the  work- 
study  program.  I think  two  programs  so  similar  are  unnecessary  in 
a high  school.  They  create  confusion.  Both  have  the  purposes  of  keep- 
ing kids  in  school  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  make  up  for  some 
of  their  handicaps. 
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There  is  a real  need  for  the  type  of  in-sem^  Suf 

has  been  started  in  Los  Angeles  City  and  the  Los 
These  need  to  be  encouraged  in  order  to  keep  teachers  up  on  the  latest 
technoloc^.  We  can’t  always  go  out  and  spend  a summer  keeping  up 
with  industry,  but  through  a series  of  Saturday  workshops  such  as  have 
been  in  the  I^s  Angeles  City  a pat  deal  of  Jig. 

across  to  educators.  Such  workshops  can  be  carried  f 

tricts  by  pulling  several  districts  together.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  make 
an  in-service  training  program  for  one  or  two  teachers  m a district, 
but  several  districts  ?ould  go  together  on  a 

a portion  of  the  county  and  develop  m-service  education  programs.  This 

is  something  needed  very  much.  , , 

The  stimulation  from  these  programs  m Los  Angeles  Uty  has  been 

^^TwoulTuke  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  presentation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink.  , 

Mrs.  Mink.  Yes.  I would  like  to  commend  you  also  and  y^^  distri^ 
and  vour  private  community  for  the  marvelous  pro^am  we  have 
H Sbed.  I think  thii  is  equally  as  good  as  the  explanation  we 

’"l  S « y^S^™  me  the  figures  on  your  annual  program 

underthe  Vocational  Education  Act.  . t ,i™!t  lm.>w  that 

Mr.  Boss.  I can’t  give  you  the  ^ a The  d?s^ 

Roughly,  we  have  received  about  $100,000  funds  from  VEA.  The 

X^XmirrtrA?Tstate  funds  which  supplemented 
thisproOTam? 

I^would^^ik^to  point  out  the  tremendous  help  we  have  had  m the 
technological  know-how  from  people  which  cant  be  measured  m 

dollars  and  cents.  , i rw/Acf 

North  American  Aviation  has  a large  plant  in 
our  counselors  and  administrators  or  teachers  have  been  through  that 
plant,  and  employees  at  the  administrative  level  have  been  through  me 
£hool,  and  here  Lts  a school  di^rict  trying  to 

and  keep  up  in  the  world,  and  the  most  advanced  technological  thi^^^ 
in  the  world  are  going  on  in  the  same  town,  and  there  is  no  mterala^ 
NoTwe  can  get  help  From  them,  and  they  come  over  on  call  practically 

anv  time  to  help  us  with  problems  and  machmery  and  so  on.  r,*  i, 

hr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  saying  in  addition  to  the  actual  cash  which 
you  have  put  up  on  a 3 to  1 basis,  there  is  a great  amoimt  of  local  talent 
and  contributions  of  facilities  being  used  and  so  forth  included  in  the 

“ ® E^!  I believe  I mentioned  there  is  an  estimat^  $12,000  worth 
of  things  that  have  been  donated  to  the  program,  but  that  does  not  in- 
clude any  technical  help  or  hours  of  time  from  technical  people. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  $300,000  you  referred  to  is  with  actual  outlay  by 

^^Mrlfios^  Ye^^^  built  two  buildings  that  were  not  VEA  matched, 

because  it  wasn’t  in  an  area  school,  and  we  put  equipment  into  programs 

^^M^^^^iNS.  Why  don’t  you  receive  any  State  help  ? Didn’t  you  say 
you  didn’t  receive  any  ? 
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Mr.  Boss.  We  did  not  receive  any  State  help.  We  do  have  ADA. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  But  no  vocational  education  money  9 

Mr.  Boss.  No. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  mentioned  the  difficulty  in  matching. 

If  the  bill  were  written  so  that  in  order  to  qualify  lor  new  Federal 
dollars  beyond  the  amount  you  have  received  the  contribution  would  be 
on  a 90-10  basis,  would  this  still  be  a difficulfy  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  That  would  make  it  almost  a girt,  and  I think  some  way  we 
could  squeeze  out  the  necessary  match  funds.  We  spent  a large  sum  of 
money  all  at  once.  1 probably  picked  some  of  the  most  expensive  pro- 
-ams because  I wanted  to  see  if  the  district  was  really  interested  in 
developing  a vocational  education  program. 

Mr.  Boss.  We  have  tried  many  times  to  get  our  vocational  education 
program  more  realistic,  but  no  one  wanted  to  listen. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Do  I understand  correctly  this  $400,000  program  largely 
went  to  hardware  which  will  not  be  operating  exposes  on  a continuing 
basis  each  year? 

Mr.  Boss.  That’s  right.  It  takes  money  to  keep  the  program  running, 
but  that  is  a smaller  amount. 

Mrs.  Mink.  What  sort  of  budget  have  you  programed  for  next 
year  for  this  total  vocational  areiil 

Mr.  Boss.  We  are  still  in  a state  of  flux.  I will  have  to  give  you  a guess 
of  about  $50,000. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  local  dollars? 

Mr.  Boss.  No.  This  would  be  fifty-fifty,  $25,000  or  $30,000  local  and 

$20,000  VEA. 

Mrs.  Mink.  And  you  would  be  able  to  sustain  the  current  level  of 
services  that  you  have  now  augmented  under  the  vocational  education 
program? 

Mr.  Itoss.  Yes.  We  will  be  able  to  sustain  it,  but  we  are  a long  ways 
from  being  where  we  need  to  be. 

Mrs.  Mink.  You  say  you  are  planning  about  a $50,000  prq^am.  Is 
this  because  you  su^ect  that  Federal  rands  will  not  be  available,  or 
because  you  find  difficulty  in  raising  the  local  matching  level  ? 

Mr.  Bioss.  Partly  the  latter  reason,  and  partly  just  simply  the  time 
of  developing  new  programs.  It  takes  manpower  to  do  it 

There  is  a problem  of  requisitioning  equipment,  installing  equip- 
ment, changing  buildings,  and  planned  cumculums.  It  is  a tremen- 
dous program,  much  larger  than  we  realized,  and  we  are,  so  to  speak, 
trying  to  get  our  breath  now  so  we  can  start  the  second  leap. 

Mra.  Mink.  You  mentioned  16  new  occupational  areas.  Could  I have 
a listing  for  those  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  These  were  not  necessarily  occupational  areas.  These 
were  vocational  educational  projects.  However,  1 will  be  happy  to  tell 
you  what  the  programs  were. 

We  have  a stenotype  class  which  has  tripled  enrollment  from  the 
fiis^ear  to  the  second. 

We  put  in  our  first  machine  transcription  classes.  The  office  ma- 
chines  programs  was  upgraded  a great  deal. 

We  put  m a comptometer  class  which  is  a satellite  program  in  our 
business  machines  class,  lliere  are  four  students  in  each  period,  so,  we 
train  a total  of  24  by  running  it  all  day. 
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Mechanics,  machine  metals,  graphic  arts,  electricity  electronics. 

We  have  asked  to  put  in  a general  business  educational  laboratory 
for  our  continuation  school  and  that  will  take  a whole  family  of  oc- 
cupations. - 

Some  that  we  want  to  go  into  as  soon^  as  we  can  are  health  occupa* 
tions,  medical  occupations,  food  occupations.  One  of  the  wperimwital 
programs  I have  had  in  mind  is  called  facilities  care  and  development 
clctss 

For  years  I have  been  concerned  about  the  fact  there  is  a lot  of  cus- 
todial grounds  and  general  maintenance  work  at  a school  being  done 
and  kids  weren’t  involved  in  it.  Yet,  eventually  they  do  ^t  mto  these 
occupations.  We  have  tried  to  think  of  a way  to  get  this  program 
started  on  a realistic  basis.  . 

One  problem  is  you  can’t  have  20  or  25  students  in  one  place  working 

on  a lawn  or  a flower  bed.  • 

The  same  is  true  of  the  custodial  work.  You  can’t  put  20  kids  in  one 
room  and  clean  it  up.  With  general  maintenance  work  if  you  have 
problems  with  20  students  painting  or  doing  cement  or  carpentry 
work.  So,  I finally  figured  a way  this  could  be  done. 

1 would  likft  to  try  this  pro^am,  because  I don’t  know  of  any  school 

that  is  doing  anything  like  tms.  . . , , , i v i ^ i * 

The  experience  as  an  assistant  prm(^al  has-been  real  neipiui  to 
point  out  the  need  for  these  programs.  You  see  kids  that  want  to  drop 
out  of  school.  As  you  sit  and  talk  to  them  and  you  toow  you  d<m  t 
have  a program  they  are  interested  in,  and  there  is  little  reason  for 
them  to  stay  in  schom  until  you  get  appropriate  educational  programs. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Ross.  . . - 

We  will  get  back  to  the  witnesses  who  wanted  to  make  a brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  NYC  versus  work-study. 

The  next  one  is  Mr.  Ronald  Regan,  R-e-g-a-n.  He  is  not  an  actor. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  REGAN,  SUPERVISIOR,  AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION,  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  SCHOOLS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Regan.  Congressman  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Minlc. 

I would  likft  to  provide  my  support,  if  I can,  as  supervisor  of  agri- 
cultural education,  Los  Angeles  City  schools,  for  work-study. 

We  have  quite  an  extensive  vocational  program  in  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District  in  vocational  horticultural  training.  We  are  trammg 
youngsters  into  the  employable  areas  in  this  field.  ^ ... 

For  your  interest,  this  is  a job  survey  of  just  ci\il  service  Jobs  here 
in  Los  Angeles  City.  Using  this  as  a basis  for  job  opportuniti^  for 
youngsters  we  have  been  able,  with  the  help  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion funds,  to  expand  our  vocational  program  by  300  percent  here  m 
the  Los  i^geles  School  District  in  landscape  and  horticultural  voca- 
tional trainmg.  . , „ . ^1. 

We  have  had  extremely  good  success  with  Followthrough  m the  sro- 
ond  year  of  its  operation.  By  next  year  we  will  have  placement  statis- 
tics tor  this  information.  . 1 ^ 

Now,  running  in  conjunction  with  our  program  we  conducted  la^ 
summer  a work-study  program  for  220  youngsters,  and,  if  I may,  I 
will  give  you  some  iniormation  on  it.  I know  it  is  late,  and  I don  t want 
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to  tftko  Ilf)  too  much  time,  but  this  portion  of  the  Federal  act  has  given 
a^icultural  education,  I thmk,  a chance  to  participate  in  one 
of  the  finest  activities  we  could  have  done  in  our  high  schods. 

We  had  220  youngsters  working  last  summer  in  different  job  loca- 
tions under  a work-study  program. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  in  the  area  of  landscape  and  nursery  maintenan^  for 
those  vocational  agriculture  and  horticulture  students  who  needed  the 
earnings  to  continue  in  their  high  school  education. 

An  additional  objective  of  this  work-study  program  was  to  correlate 
actual  work  experience  in  the  area  of  their  vocational  training. 

A third  objwtive  was  to  provide  opportunities  for  high  school 
students  to  participate  in  the  world  of  work.  Many  of  our  urban  youth 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  part-time  employment.  The 
development  of  work  habits,  employee-employer  relationships,  the 
success  of  gainful  employment  are  areas  of  experience  needed  by  the 
youth  of  today. 

ooJ  ® ^ success  of  this  program.  Out  of  the 

220  students  working  at  job  stations  only  one  boy  had  to  be  released 
from  this  pr^^am.  They  worked  139  hours  in  a 4-week  period  and 
were  paid  $1.27  an  hour.  ^ 

They  worked  at  70  different  job  locations  at  elementary,  junior  high, 
senior  hig^  adult  schools,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  gar- 
dening staff  for  the  vocational  horticulture  or  agricultural  teacher. 

« UA  appendix  A of  this  report 

M here  we  asked  in  a followup  bnef  evaluation  of  this  project.  Some  of 

the  statistics  were  quite  interesting. 

Item  3,  “Have  you  gained  any  educational  benefit  so  far  on  your  job 
assignment?  The  response  was  115  “Yes,”  and  seven  “No.”  This  was  a 
response  by  the  students  themselves. 

Item  1,  “Have  you  worked  at  this  type  of  work  for  a salary,  or  on  a 

assignment?”  Seventy  re^onded 
1 es,  and  55  No.  So,  some  had  received  some  work  experience,  but 
a large  percentage  had  not.  ^ ’ 

earnings  from  this  work-study 
proiect?  Car,  20  of  them;  education,  36;  clothes,  25.  Those  were  the 
high  ones.  Investment  in  new  school  projects,  productice  type  of  nurs- 
ery, and  so  on^  16.  j 

It  was  al^  interesting  in  the  reaction  of  parents  on  appendix  B. 
Item  1,  Do  you  feel  this  is  a worthwhile  project  for  your  son  or 
dmighter  to  participate  in  this  summer?”  Ninety-nine  responded 
les,  and  none  negatively.  * 

“Do  you  have  an  understanding  of  this  project,”  et  cetera. 

Aow,  we  also  tried  to  present  to  the  parents  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  providing  the  funds  through  the  State  and  the  local  school 
distinct  as  indicated  in  the  first  paragraph.  At  your  leisure  you  may 
wish  to  look  at  the  other  responses.  J'  ^ ‘‘‘J' 

• yoh  aJso  to  how  we  brought  together  an  advisory  group 

in  the  last  page  of  this  report  and  the  people  that  advise  us  on  our 
training  program  in  our  schools. 

At  the  present  time  we  also  have  a work-study  program  in  operation 
dunng  the  school  year,  and  the  youngsters  work  10  hours  a ^y.  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  youngsters  are  employed  at  $1.27  an  hour  fol- 
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lowing  the  same  general  format  as  they  did  during  the  summer  except 
they  are  attending  full-time  school. 

Now,  that,  very  briefly,  is  my  pitch  for  work-study.  We  have  found 
it  to  be  a veiw  successful  program  with  youngsters  and  one  we  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  continue,  unfoi-tunately,  with  the  present  lack  of 
funds  in  this  particular  area,  we  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  it  this 
summer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

(The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 

iNTEBomcB  Correspondence,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

To : Ron  Regan,  Supervisor,  Agriculture  Education. 

From : Ivan  Wolfson,  Consultant,  Agricultural  Education. 


FINAL  HOURLY  BREAKDOWN  BY  SCHOOLS  REPORT,  WORK  STUDY  VEA  PROJECT  6-1948,  JULY-AUGUST  1986 


School 

Number  of 
students  < 
involved 

Pay  periods— Total  hours  per  school 

School  total 

01-66 

02-66 

03^6 

04-66 

Canoga  Park  High 

14 

54 

1,461 

1,660 

258 

3,433 

Carson  High 

17 

82 

2,013 

2,028 

314 

4,447 

ClevelandlHgh 

16 

76 

1,780 

1,899 

309 

4,064 

Eagle  Rock  High 

21 

137 

2,595 

2,667 

415 

5,814 

Francis  Poly 

12 

63 

1,357 

1,357 

175 

2,904 

Fremont  High 

15 

89 

1,983 

1,983 

306 

4,078 

Gardena  High 

75 

1,117 

1,117 

87 

2,973 

North  Hollywood 

28 

72 

2,380 

2, 380 

255 

4,429 

San  Fernando 

31 

56 

3,420 

3,420 

516 

6, 516 

Taft 

6 

14 

434 

434 

46 

891 

Van  Nuys 

28 

175 

3,474 

3,474 

518 

7,890 

Washington 

15 

101 

1,909 

1,909 

298 

4,268 

Total 

»220 

1,004 

22,878 

24, 328 

3,497 

51,707 

> Maximum  employees. 

Note:  Total  hours  In  project,  54,400;  tota!  hours  consumed,  51,707. 


Division  op  Secondary  Education,  Agricultural  Education — ^A  Report  on  a 

Vocational  Education  Work-Study  : Vocational  Horticulture  Work-Study, 

VEA  Project  6-1948 

I.  introduction 

A proposed  Work-Study  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  was  implemented  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  on  July  1, 
1966.  The  provisions  of  the  project  provided  employment  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional students  from  vocational  programs  in  agricultural  education. 

The  project,  No.  6-1948,  was  a joint  venture  between  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District  and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Education 
Division. 

Students  from  twelve  different  high  schools  participated  in  the  Work-Study 
project:  Canoga  Park,  Carson,  Cleveland,  Eagle  Rock,  Francis  Polytechnic, 
Fremont,  Gardena,  North  Hollywood,  San  Fernando,  Taft,  Van  Nuys  and 
Washin^on. 

n.  OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
in  the  area  of  Landscape  and  Nursery  Maintenance  for  those  vocational  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  students  who  needed  the  earnings  to  continue  in  their 
high  school  education. 

An  additional  objective  of  this  Work-Study  program  was  to  correlate  actual 
work  experience  in  the  area  of  their  vocational  training,  i.e.,  landscape  and 
nursery  vocational  training. 

A third  objective  was  to  provide  opportunities  for  high  school  students  to 
participate  in  the  “world  of  work”.  Many  of  our  urban  youth  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  part-time  employment  The  development  of  work-habits, 
employee-employer  relationships,  the  success  of  gainful  employment  are  areas 
of  experience  needed  by  the  youth  of  today. 


iMMiiliilitaiiM 
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in.  SUCCESS  OF  PBOGRAM 

A total  of  220  vocational  agriculture  or  horticulture  students 
during  this  eight  week  period.  The  studente  were  assign^  wSk 

day  maximum,  however,  total  hours  worked  did  not 
pay  period.  The  work  stations  were  all  in  the  area  of  landscape  and 
mSntenance.  Students  were  assigned  to  school  gardenCTS, 
tional  agriculture  teachers  during  this  period  of  time.  Dir®ct 
Students  was  provided  for  by  the  above  personnel.  Work  stations  and  t^  liamon 
required  for  providing  same  was  accomplished  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher,  or  the  agricultural  education  oflBce,  $1.27  was  the  hourly 

The  work  stations  were  located  at  over  70  different  elementary,  ' 

senior  high,  adult  schools,  junior  colleges  and  a^cuUure  centers  JJ® 

Lm  Angeles  City  School  District.  An  attempt  was  made  to  provide  » 
situation  as  well  as  a work  assignment  Students  were  assigned  a jane^  of 
activities  including  the  use,  maintenance  and  operation  of  powered  turf  grass 
eauipment.  

^ IV.  PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED 

Problems  encountered  in  this  project  were  few.  One  that  did  cause  a delay 
In  the  full  Implementation  of  the  program  was  the  short  lead-time  given  the 
ShSl  aSriTJrrSe  state  approval  (June  27,  1966),  and  the  commencing 
dnto  nt  the  prolect  (July  1,  1966).  The  processing  of  the  required  forms  and 
documents  to  employ  this  number  of  students  requires  considerable  lead  time. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Work-Study  project  was  considered  a tremendous  success  parents, 
students,  school  maintenance  personnel,  and  vocational  agriculture  i®a^CTs. 

Four  separate  surveys  were  conducted  involving  student  workera,  parent^ 
teSs3d  Job  ^Ssors  after  the  first  three  weeks  of  operation  of  tte 
urogram*  and  a final  survey  was  conducted  involving  the  students  aud  tihelr 
^rfoZwlSg  Sie  eompletton  date  of  the  project  Please  see  Appendices  A. 

on  their  reaction  shjet  appear^ : 

^“1  believe  it  will  help  to  develop  his  sense  of  responsibility,  also  give 

•‘*l?loK;S}S.y"'o^rA?tf ‘Siilgs  done  for  students  for  snnnner 
emnlovmeiit— also  gives  them  an  idea  for  future  employment. 

“HeTas  taken  a full  interest  in 

become  interested  in  our  own  yard  work.  He  was  thriUed  witn  ms  ^yc«^ 
and  is  buying  his  own  school  clothes,  plus  putting  some  money  into  a 

l;S'iv^r£St«o^^fi!Sne"s^^ 

CoSTvoMS  ^».^rr.^rhSS‘<Sr^«.l  "teadgarden- 
“t  think  it  is  a good  project,  but  it  depen^  entirely  on  the  individual 

«r*aS5ffi  SMo'cSS^lred. 

ciifed^is  prelect.  This  will  complement  the  students  academic 
Kndents  Jung  to  wA 

schools  have  recgred  help  to  see 

shnto  i^teSnSfetoped  Into  an  apprentice  program  which  shonld  he 

“Srato  of  program  Is  hadly  needed-woald  Uke  to  see  more  apprentice 
programs  in  all  the  vocational  fields.  i«,irt«r  • 

Comments  received  from  the  teachers  o^ttention.  Would 

^^T*or  a idiot  program,  this  has  gone  along  in  good  style.”  AVe 

‘‘SSe  iSrk  Smplished  and  the  money  earned  from  what  has  been  the 
flr«MobTr  iSTthese  students  has  been  of  enormous  value.” 


mmmmm 
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Vt,  BECOMMBNDATXONS 

We  recommend  the  continunnce  and  possible  expansion  of  Work-Study  activity. 


Appendix  A 

To : Work-Study  students. 

From : Grant  £2.  Nielson,  coordinator. 

Subject:  Work-study  project  6-1948— Summer  1966. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  the  California 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Educaition,  and  the  Federal  government,  you,  as 
a student  who  has  either  been  enrolled,  or  intends  to  enroll  in  a Vocational  Agri- 
culture class  next  semester,  have  been  assigned  to  the  Work-Study  program.  I 
am  Interested  In  obtaining  your  reaction  to  this  program.  Therefore,  will  you 
please  fill  in  the  information  below  and  return  to  your  instructor  so  that  I might 
summarize?  (Please  use  reverse  side  of  paper  if  necessary ) . 

Name: School: 

No.  of  semesters  enrolled  in  agriculture : Location : 

Type  of  Work — --- 

1.  Have  you  worked  at  this  type  of  work  for  a salary,  or  a contract  basis  prior 
to  this  work  assignment?  Yes,  76.  No,  55.  Explain 


““iriSin^you'don^^  work  at  home  either  for  an  allowance,  or  as  part  of  your 
responsibilities?  Yes,  113.  No,  12.  ^ 

3.  Have  you  gained  any  educational  benefit  so  far  on  your  job  alignment? 
Yes,  115.  No,  7.  Explain 


““iriaave  you  found  the  supervisor  assigned  you  jobs  fair  to  work  with?  Yes, 
123.  No,  0. 


"Er  Do  you  feel  this  experience  will  infiuence  your  decision  as  to  the  type  of  work 
you  will  pursue  after  graduation  from  high  school?  Yes,  88.  No,  38.  Explain: 


6.  How  do  you  plan  to  use  the  earnings  from  this  Work-Study  project? 


Bicycle 2 

Car 20 

Education  - — - — — 36 

Clothes 25 

Musical  instrument 1 

Approved : Mr.  R.  Co<^r,  See.  Admin.  CJoor.,  7/18/66. 


Recreation 

Car  insurance 

Motorcycle 

Stock  purchase 

Projects,  animal,  home,  etc. 


7 

2 

6 

2 

16 


Appendix  B 

To : Parents  of  work-study  students. 

From : Grant  E.  Nielson,  coordinator. 

Subject:  Work-study  VEA  project  6-1948— summer,  1966. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Federal  government,  we  have  in  oper- 
ation this  summer  a Work-Study  program  Involving  $69,088.00  and  54,440  hours  of 
assigned  time.  Your  son  or  daughter  is  a part  of  this  federally  funded  program 
administered  by  our  local  school  system. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  have  your  reaction  to  the  questions  below  so  that  we 
might  have  your  opinions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  summer  program  insofhr 
as  it  has  affected  you  or  your  child.  Please  use  reverse  side  of  paper  if  necessary. 

1.  Do  you  feel  this  is  a worthwhile  project  for  your  son/daughter  to  participate 
in  this  summer?  Yes,  99.  No,  0.  Comments: 

”"2.”  Do"youThavVan  of  thTs  project?  Yes,  86.  No,  14.  Comments: 


Mittal 
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8.  Do  you  understand  the  part  the  Federal  government  is  playing  in  this  work- 
study  program?  Yes,  80.  No,  19.  ^ c 

4.  Do  you  understand  how  the  school  is  participating  in  this  project?  Yes,  84. 

5.  How  is  your  son/daughter  (underline)  reacting  to  the  work  in  this  project? 

Good,  99.  Bad,  0.  Indifferent,  0.  (underline)  Comments: 


(Use  back  of  sheet  if  necessary.)  Please  have  student  return  sheet  to  his  in- 
structor or  mail  directly  to  me  at  the  address  above  as  soon  as  possible. 

7/19/66. 

Appendix  C 

To : Job  location  supervisors. 

From : Grant  E.  Nielson,  coordinator. 

Subject:  Vocational  agriculture  work-study  project  9-1948— summer  1966. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  the  California 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Federal  government,  we  have 
been  able  to  incorporate  as  a part  of  your  gardening  work,  students  who  are 
“learning  by  doing.”  In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  after 
2 to  3 weeks  of  operation,  will  you  please  answer  the  questionnaire  below? 

1.  Do  you  feel  this  is  a good  activity  for  students  enrolleil  in  Vocational  Agri- 
culture? Yes,  31.  No,  0.  Comments 


2.  Have  you  found  these  students  cooperative  to  the  work  assignments  given  to 
them?  Yes,  30.  No,  1. 

3.  Have  you  found  the  students  arriving  on  time  and  completing  the  time  assigned 
in  an  acceptable  manner?  Yes,  30.  No,  1. 

4.  Do  you  feel  the  students  are  receiving  educational  as  well  as  work  experience 
benefits  from  the  assignments  you  have  given  them?  Yes,  31.  No,  0. 

5.  Do  you  feel  tois  is  a worthwhile  project  in  which  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
should  participate?  Yes,  31.  No,  0. 

6.  Please  comment  on  your  working  relationship  with  the  teachers  assigning 
students  under  your  jurisdiction.  No  problems,  fine,  teachers  doing  outstand- 
ing job,  very  good,  very  cooperative,  pleasant. 

7.  Please  make  a brief  statement  as  to  your  over-all  reaction  to  this  project.  Good. 
Excellent.  Let’s  have  more  like  this ; should  be  continuous.  . , 

(Use  reverse  side  of  paper  if  necessary. ) 

Location : Date : 

Approved : Mr.  B.  Cooper,  Sec.  Admin.  Coor.,  7/20/66. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Regan. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Elwyn  Saferite,  dean  of  Academic  Affairs, 
Special  Programs,  Cerritos  College. 

STATEMENT  OP  ELWYN  C.  SAFERITE,  BEAN,  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS, 
SPECIAL  PROCRAMS,  CERRITOS  COLLEGE,  NORWALK,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Saferite.  Congressman  Hawkins,  Congresswoman  Mink. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I appear  before  you  to  give  you  brief  testimony  in 
regard  to  this  work-study  program. 

I would  like  to  relate  bnefly  the  institution  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic background  of  the  residents  of  this  district  which  we  serve, 
because  I think  it  has  relevancy  to  my  comments. 

Cerritos  College  is  in  an  urban  community  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  Los  Angeles  County.  We  have  the  same  problems  as  other  urban 
areas.  Our’s  is  a low-middle-income  group  of  residents  for  the  most 
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part.  A great  percentage  of  them  are  in  the  semiskilled  and  skilled 
Ld  technical  levels.  We  do  have  a small  percentage  that  are  in  the  pro- 
fessional occupations,  but  for  the  most  part,  it  is  the  lower-midd  e- 

^^Our^cuSent  enrollment  is  approximately  4,000  full-time  students,  a 
total  of  10,000  students  in  an  integrated  extended  day  pro^m. 

One  of  the  tilings  I think  has  relevance  here,  of  our  4,000  fuU-time 
students,  approximately  1,500  of  them  attend  both  day  ai^  extende 
day  which  IS  indicative  of  the  fact  a great  many  of  our  students  work. 
So,  thev  get  a work  schedule  that  fits  around  their  school  schedule. 

We  are  in  the  second  year  of  a VEA  work-study  program.  Our  re- 
sults last  year  were  very  successful.  ^ • 4. 

I will  relate  briefly  the  statistics  relative  to  our  curi-ent  project. 
We  had  a summer  work-study  program  in  which  we  had  15  involv^. 
As  for  the  regulations  in  the  act,  it  was  for  those  students  currently 

enrolled  or  intended  to  enroll  in  the  institution,  so,  approximately  10 
A TirVirk  hsifi  nrfirponsterea 


of  these  15  were  graduating  high  school  seniors  who  had  prer^istered 
iicated  they  would  be  with  us  as  a full-time  student  this 


with  us  and  indicated  they 

last  September.  , . . ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  15  who  participated  in  the  summer 
have  continued  mth  us  up  to  the  present  time  as  full-time  students. 

In  the  program  last  Ml  we  had  some  70  students  enrolled  partici- 
pating in  this  program  and,  incidentally,  this  represents  some  pardon 
me— we  offer  some  28  different  occupational  center  area^not  all  ot 
these  areas  were  represented  by  students  participating  in  the  work- 
study.  Of  the  70  participating  last  fall  69  completed  the  semester  as 
full-time  students.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  one  transferred  to  a 
transfer  pro^am.  Currently,  we  have  80  in  the  program  tor  this 

semester,  and  we  have  had  no  drops. 

When  we  relate  this  to  an  average  of  6 percent  drop  per  semester  on 
full-time  students,  I think  we  indicate  the  importance  of  this  work- 
study  program.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  meritorious  aspecte  ot  this 
program.  If  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  encourage  youth  to  identify  them- 
selves with  realistic  projects  and  to  prolong  their  period  of  time  in 
formal  education  so  they  may  enter  the  world  of  work  at  a high  school 
level,  than  it  seems  to  me  this  has  been  tremendously  successful 
the  standpoint  of  economic  income  of  our  group.  There_  are  only  11 
percent  of  them  that  would  qualify  under  EGA,  and,  incidentally,  by 
the  same  standards  in  our  district  there  is  about  12  percent.  So,  this  is 
roughly  comparable  to  that,  but  by  the  same  token,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  80  percent  of  our  students  must  work  to  stay  in  school 

full-time.  ^ 

Now,  here  are  some  of  the  factors.  One,  from  the  standpmnt  ot  par- 
ents, when  the  youth  get  tlirough  school— we  have  free  public  educa- 
tion, they  can  eat  at  home  and  sleep  at  home,  but  if  they  want  ^ 
school  the  expenses  for  driving  back  and  forth  from  school  and  their 
meals  must  be  borne  by  the  student  and  some  of  these  semiadults  are 
assuming  some  of  their  adult  responsibilities. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  require  that  they  have  some  income.  We  have 
a student  placement  office,  and  we  have  had  excellent  support  from 
business  and  industry.  We  have  found  we  have  approximately  5 per- 
cent of  our  students  in  need  of  jobs  on  campus.  Part  of  this  is  because 
of  transportation  problems  because  a majority  of  the  jobs  will  be  from 
3 to  8 miles  distance,  and  this  involves  considerable  driving. 

Another  factor  is  the  incoming  students,  the  freshmen.  A great  por- 
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tion  of  them  have  such  limited  job  skills  that  there  are  little  opportu- 
nitieS)  and  this  provides  us  an  opportunity  by  matching  job  stotions 
with  their  occupational  objectives  for  them  to  get  some  basic  job  skills 
in  a realistic  work  situation  according  to  their  education  and  traming 
in  the  shops,  laboratories  and  so  forth. 

So,  it  has  been  our  experience  this  has  been  a gradually  rotating 
thing,  and  as  their  job  skills  came  up  to  a level  where  they  con^ 
pete  out  in  the  labor  market  we  would  be  able  to  make  referrals  and 
they  could  get  a job  and,  consequently,  we  have  very  few  second-year 
students  involved  in  this  program  because  they  have  better  part-tim*', 

better-paying  jobs  than  we  hav&  j « u c*  * 

So,  I can  give  testimony  to  this  as  being  of  very  definite  benefit  to 
t.big  disadvantaged  middle  class  that  one  of  our  previous  speakers 

I think  that  gives  you  a very  brief  resume  of  this,  and  in  the  interest 
of  time,  I will  conclude. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  Mink.  No  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Saferite. 

One  other  witness  who  indicated  a desire  to  testify  is  Mr.  Wilbur  W . 
Lorbeer. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILBUR  W.  LORBEER,  PLANNING  DIRECTOR, 
REGIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  CENTER,  TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  IxiRBEER.  I have  no  prepared  statement,  but  I felt  I urgently 
needed  to  endorse  some  of  the  comments  made  this  morning. 

For  15  years  I was  with  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools  as  a specialist 
in  vocational  education. 

I placed  a document  on  your  table  and  if  you  will  turn  to  it  where 
it  diows  tbft  State  comparison  to  local  and  to  ^Federal  financial  sup- 
port you  will  see  estimated  percentage  for  each  in  the  proposed  budget 
of  the  Southern  California  Regional  Occupational  Center. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

[From  the  Mar.  16, 1967,  interim  report  of  the  Southern  California  Regional  Occupational 

Center] 


Financial  support  1967^8,  Southern  California  Regional  Occupational  Center 


U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Local  governing  board 

State  department  of  education. 


Percent 
19. 0 

68.5 

12.6 


Budget  estimate  1967-68 

Income : 

Federal 

State  

Local 


$248,  508 
163,800 
887, 692 


Total 


1, 300, 000 


1 


Expenditures: 

Expenses 

Undistributed  reserve. 
General  reserve 

Total  


839, 803 
360, 197 
100,000 


1,300,000 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  For  the  sake  of  the  record  this  is  a document  en- 
titled, “Interim  Report  of  Southern  California  Regional  Occupational 
Center.” 


Mr.  Loebeer.  This  particular  page,  I think,  graphically  displays 
what  is  happening  in  California  as  a result  of  the  VEA— 63  legislation. 


maybe  10  percent  local.  If  there  is  anything  hard  to  sell  to  a board 
of  education  and  superintendent  cutting  back  their  budget  it  is  the 

expense  of  inservice  training.  . . . , . 

I might  point  out  to  you  a typical  situation  in  education  where 
almost  80  percent  of  a local  school  district’s  budget  is  spent  in  salary, 
but  less  than  1 percent  is  allocated  in  any  form  for  improving  the 
eflPectiveness  of  me  80-percent  expenditure. 

1 cite  as  an  example  of  this  the  IBM  Co.  expenditure  of  approx- 
imately $70  million  annually  and  a company  policy  that  each  em- 
ployee must  spend  a minimum  of  2 weeks  per  year  m inservice 
training,  this  commitment  for  improvement  is  not  traditionally  car- 

ried  out  in  school  districts.  . 

I point  up  the  importance  of  vocational  teachers  with  occupational 
skills  changing  drastically  each  year  must  be  kept  up  to  date  in  order 
that  these  courses  are  meaningful  in  preparing  students  for  em- 
ployment. . , . . - iU  i.  4. 

Also,  the  counseling  area  you  are  considering  is  of  the  utm(wt 

importance,  but  you  cannot  exclude  here  a consideration  of  the 
work-study  appropriation  because  students,  in  terms  of  high  school 

• 4.U 4.^  m COUllSClmg 

should  or 

-V  >st  important  to  have  the  student  obtain 

experiences  and  then  select  his  educational  career  as  a result  of  what 
he  hsis  experienced* 

I believe  also  the  vocational  education  programs  that  we  initiate 
in  the  future  should  be  different.  Possibly  6^  hours  per  day,  not  just 
1 or  2 hours  as  the  traditional  concept  now  is  practiced. 

1 1 ^ ^1.  _ ^ J.  n 1 


Think  about  the  impact  of  flexible  scheduling  and  the  importance 
this  concept  and  what  it  will  do  to  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. I might  encourage  you  to  offer  inducement  to  innovative  and 


creative  projects  experimenting  with  new  organizational  patterns. 
The  Southern  California  Regional  Occupational  Center  is  a project 

. . • 1 1 1 /licf-mnf  T\i<aeonf1ir 


comprising  six  local  school  districts  in  which  not  one  district  presently 
has  experienced  a leaderdiip  roll  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

*■1  ■ * * j * * _ j ^ ^ X * ^ J w>  AITT 


This  organization  is  a combination  of  districts  now  recognizing  the 
need  as  a result  of  the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  and  I believe  this  pattern  is  something  to  watch  in  toe  future. 

While  employed  by  the  Los  Angeles  school  ^stem,  I assisted  m 
conducting  an  inservice  training  program  for  350  teachers.  We  em- 
ployed them  at  a rate  of  $4.40  an  hour  and  asking  outstanding  ^chers 
to  sit  down  and  develop  the  program  they  felt  was  needed  lor  improv- 
ing instruction.  This  proved  to  be  the  best  way  to  do  it.  They,  the 
teachers,  know  what  the^  want.  They  also  know  what  toills  and  knowl- 
edge they  themselves  will  need  the  most. 

I cite  an  example  in  the  Los  Angeles  project  where  tMie  are 
a few  teachers  at  the  top,  recognized  experts  m their  field,  and  then 
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there  are  those  who  most  need  the  inservice  training.  If  you  can  im- 
prove those  at  the  bottom,  those  at  the  top  must  also  improve  to 
maintain  their  established  position  as  being  regarded  as  the  best. 

Thank  you.  , , , i x • i.i. 

Mrs.  Mink.  This  chart  that  you  have  asked  us  to  look  at,  is  this  the 

budget  for  this  area  vocational  center? 

Mr.  Lorbeer.  It  is  an  estimated  budget.  I must  indicate  to  you  it  has 
not  been  adopted  by  the  board  as  yet.  We  hope  it  will  be  adopt^  som^ 
time  in  June,  but,  proportionately,  those  percentages  indicated  would 

remain  the  same.  i x j 

Mrs.  Mink.  But  none  of  these  moneys  indicated  on  this  page  related 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act;  all  this  money,  I see  from  this  title 
page,  comes  from  title  III  of  H.R.  8910. 

Mr.  Lorbeer.  This  year  we  are  funded  under  a plain  grant,  title  ill, 
ESEA,  to  organize  this  new  district,  but  that  will  not  be  true  in  a 
month  or  two,  as  we  have  VEx\-63  projects  pending  approval.  That  is  a 
total  budget  for  the  school  district.  It  would  be  broken  down  into 
Federal  programs  to  the  percentage  indicated. 

Mrs.  Mink.  For  just  the  Torrance  Unified  School  District  or  for  the 

six-school  district? 

Mr.  Lorbeer.  For  the  Joint  Powers  District. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  . „ . -r  i i. 

I think  we  have  gone  through  the  list  of  witnesses.  I hope  we  have 

not  overlooked  anyone.  ^ ttv  . , x a j • A-n 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Dwight  Adams  is  still 

with  us.  A 

Dr.  Adams,  would  you  like  t9  express  yourself  anyway  as  represent- 
ing Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College? 


STATEMENT  OP  DR.  DWIGHT  ADAMS,  LOS  ANGELES  TRADE- 
TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIP. 


Dr.  Adams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

It  has  been  a most  interesting  day  to  hear  all  these  many  aspects  oi 

vocational  education  as  presented.  , ^ ^ j v.- 

You  have  heard  reference  made  to  Trade-Tech  and  our  leaderehip 
in  this  field  of  vocational  education.  Things  we  have  not  been  doing 
that  perhaps  we,  too,  will  have  to  be  giving  consideration  to  would  be 

I certainly  want  to  thanli  you  for  having  selected  Trade-Tech.  It 
is  our  pleasure  to  have  this  hearing  on  our  campus,  and,  as  ^u  know, 
always  we  are  most  anxious  to  work  with  you  in  any  way,  ^Rd  we  wish 
you  the  best  of  success  on  this  project  that  you  are  involved  with. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

We  certainly  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  and  your  courtesies 
in  making  this  facility  available  to  us. 

Dr.  Crawford  is  still  with  us,  and  for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful. 
It  shows  the  interest  and  why  Los  ilngeles  Trade-Tech  is  out  in  front. 

That  concludes  the  hearing  in  Los  Angeles.  I don  t know  whether  or 
not  we  will  be  meeting  in  Hawaii  next,  but  you  certainly  will  be  in- 
vited if  we  are.  * , , • 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Los  Angeles  hearings. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :20  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed.) 


iiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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(The  following  material  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 

Supplementary  Material  Supplied  by  the  Southern  California  Industrial 

Educational  Council 

Remarks  op  F.  E.  Balderston,  Chairman  op  the  State  Committee  on  Public 
Education,  to  the  Civic  Seminar,  Palm  Desert,  October  1,  1967 

California’s  State  Board  of  Education  felt  the  need  for  a long-range  look 
ahead  to  the  future  requirements  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  State.  The  State  Committee  on  Public  Education  was  formed 
in  April,  1966  to  review  these  long-range  requirements  and  to  propose  approaches 
to  a permanent  system  of  educational  inquiry. 

The  Committee  delivered  a progress  report  on  its  1966-67  activities  to  the 
State  Board’s  September  meeting.  The  report  is  entitled  “Citizens  for  the  21st 
Century”.  (Copies  may  be  secured  from  SCPE,  Suite  134,  Claremont  Hotel, 
Berkeley,  California  94705.) 

SCPE’s  report  stresses  the  necessity  of  a problem-solving  education  in  which 
students  will  become  prepared  to  learn  on  their  own  as  adults  in  a rapidly 
changing  world.  The  schools  need  restructuring  and  redirection  for  greater 
flexibility  of  organization,  curriculum  and  teacher  training.  In  this  way,  the 
schools  can  meet  this  obligation  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  to  fit  diverse 
needs. 

SCPE  made  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  greater 
emphasis  on  both  integration  and  compensatory  education;  for  establishment 
of  a permanent  system  of  educational  inquiry;  for  a state-wide  network  of 
laboratory  and  demonstration  schools  so  as  to  accelerate  experimentation  and 
innovation  in  education ; for  new  and  more  flexible  programs  of  Teacher  train- 
ing ; and  for  ways  of  acquainting  the  community  at  large  more  fully  with  the 
needs  and  prospects  of  California  education. 


Remarks  op  Carl  L.  Randolph,  Vice  President  op  U.S.  Borax  and  Chemioai, 
Corporation,  to  the  Civic  Seminar,  Palm  Desert,  October  1, 1967 

There  is  an  activity  being  conducted  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  System 
that  can  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  solution  of  the  socio-economic  problems 
of  the  Negro  and  Mexican-American  segments  of  our  community.  It  is  called  the 
Science  Center  and  is  intended  for  elementary  school  use. 

My  basic  interest  in  the  Science  Center  program  stems  from  a personal 
conviction  that  the  ultimate  solution  to  today’s  social  problems  will  depend 
to  a large  degree  on  the  attainment  by  minorities  of  full  economic  equality. 
This  can  only  be  attained  through  a good  or  even  superiOT  education,  pre- 
paring the  individual  for  jobs  in  a technically  oriented  society. 

Some  years  ago,  educators  recognized  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
high  school  and  college  students  embarking  on  scientific  careers  could  be 
traced  to  the  lack  of  a sound  introduction  to  science  at  the  elementary  school 
level.  Their  conclusions  were  based  not  only  on  the  fact  that  many  elementary 
teachers  were  not  fully  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects,  but  more  significantly 
on  the  fact  that  students  lacked  the  program,  materials  and  related  facilities 
which  would  allow  each  child  to  investigate  the  physical  and  biological  nature 
of  the  world  around  him. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Robert  Purdy,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools,  became  aware  of  a plan  to  abandon  agricultural  centers  maintained 
by  the  school  system,  suggested  these  facilities  be  used  as  science  centers  to 
accommodate  the  development  of  a science  program  for  elementary  grades.  In 
1962,  Science  Centers  began  operation.  Beginning  with  a small  budget,  but  with 
a good  deal  of  imagination,  enthusiasm,  and  initiative,  which  continues,  there 
have  developed  today  elementary  science  facilities  which  are  gaining  national 
and  international  recognition. 

Science  Centers  exist  for  a simple  reason.  They  are  based  Oin  the  realization 
that  children  are  scientists  by  disposition.  It  is  this  natural  curiosity  of  children 
that  the  personnel  and  resources  of  the  elementary  Science  Centers  try  to  culti- 
vate and  direct  into  deeper  channels.  The  Centers  house  a concentration  of  effort 
to  enrich  every  child’s  understanding  of  science  whether  he  be  the  scientist  of 
tomorrow  or  the  citizen  who  must  live  in  a scientifically  oriented  world  and 
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understand  It.  These  Science  Centers  train  the  teacher,  provide  the  material 

of  Instm^on  and  focus  on  the  child.  _ . 

We  have  prepared  some  slides  showing  the  Sdence  Center  prograuL  We  ho^ 
they  capture  our  enthusiasm  for  this  program.  Our  slides  will  concentrate  upon 
three  Centers : (1)  Monlux,  (2)  ^ndnace,  and  (8)  Hammel.  , . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year  new  and  updated  elementa^ 
science  textbooks  were  distributed  to  820,000  stude^  In  grades 
Angeles.  The  form  of  these  textbooks  shows  coi^deratlon  for  In^ldu^^ 
^rlmentatlon,  and  thus  ties  In  perfecUy  with  the  Science  Ctenter  ^ 

T^  Science  Center  program  needs  $80,000  to  pur^se  the  hJf 

terlals  to  gain  the  braeflt  of  the  new  textbooks.  The  program  revived  but 
$800000*  The  $60,000.00  1s  a one-time  cost  to  develop  kits  and  Implement  t^ 

vm  of  the  new  basic  science  textbook  series.  JLfvel  ^u^lS'usS 

«?fii  1m  mwi:  bv  the  oTograms  and  Its  personnel.  The  kits  themselves  will  be  used 

by  4M  SSLSntSy  KSs.  18,000  teachers  «nd820,000  pupils  ® P 
five-year  period,  some  700,000  students  could  be  working  with  this  project  at  a 

®**AlttouSi^e  available  In  the  whool  wnrtem  budget  are 

heavy  I believe  It  Is  shocking  chat  only  llpservlce  Is  being  paid  to  such  a unique 
and  Important  phase  of  elementary  education.  We  must  encMrage  children  to 
be  at  home  with  modem  technology,  not  Intimidated  by  1^ 
ftf  niosrams  such  as  that  of  the  Science  Centers  can  this  be  accomplished. 

I SS?  ttls  ff?ou5  to  wnslder  the  problem  seriously,  and  to  uw  Individual 
and  <X^ve  effort  to  obtain  an  allocation  by  the  school  authorities  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  Implement  this  Important  program. 


Rbuabkb  or  Dr.  Joskph  B.  Habino,  Occidentai.  (toME  Ej^nomist.  to  the 
Civic  Sbminab,  Palm  DesebTi  Octobeb  1967 

Uttrrent  ProaratM  To  Prevent  Btume,  mote  and  Other  Poverty  Problems  Are 

PUmning  Failures 

A pfitflstronhlc  lack  of  planning  has  created  the  Watts  slunis,  led  to  riots,  and 
lstow1S“ng  Sew  sli^  ar^s  In  Southern  California.  Many  of  our  trart 
hoSJr^chMipS  constructed  and  situated  In  the  wrong  places.  These  hornet 
called  "dingbats”,  are  nearly  Impossible  to  mlntaln  as  **®*5®“^ 
iiAtApiArfitPd  raDidlv.  Isolated  from  productive  services  of  employments  the 
delapldated  tracts  built  only  a few  years  ago  have  bwn  deserted  by  working 
neonle  and  siven  over  to  poor  migrants  and  the  unemployable* 

one  hS  developed  an  effective  method  of  solving  the  P'^'*'®“® 

In  toe  urban  areas  ofCallforala.  We  have  trl^  slum  clmr^ce,  ojban^renewal, 
♦htt  loh  porno  a varletv  of  welfare  and  cash  handouts.  Nothing  has  vetoed. 

totoMiT^  the  Boctol  enrlronment  which  creat^  ai»4 
aoleS  E ri^ra  to  4o  It  By  tahiag  a view  ot  eoelal  aeede. 

^id  nlanners  are  equipped  to  balance  the  varied  residential,  commercial  and 
indnstrlnl  needs  of  our  society,  and  thus  stabilize  living  p^teras. 

*^sSSa  ne^no  longer  m housing  for  each  family  size.  In^n^ 

level^and  ^b  lomtl^  shmifd  and  can  be  constructed.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
toe  luxury  of  "growing  like  Topsy”. 


Seminar  Group  II,  Human  Values,  Palm  Desert,  October  2, 1967 

MAIN  POINTS  OP  INTEREST  DISCUSSED 

(11  There  Is  probably  a similarity  of  characterlstcs  and  among 

schwl  dropouts  ^d  problem  people  regardless  of  etonlc 

TjA  Sheriff’s  DeDurtment  Is  training  deputies  reall^lcally  to  deal  with 
SiwlTC^^rtmeDt  Is  trying  vatloae  techniques  to  communl- 

“^l^There  as  parts  o(  the 

And  TV  Industries  that  tend  to  counteract  efforts  to  Improve  social  attitude. 
*”(41  Cultural  deprivation,  if  It  Includes  attitudes  towards  society,  is  found 
to‘"liShSi  It  to  ftnmd  In  the  middle  and  npper  economic  levels, 

not  just  lower. 
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(6)  The  values  we  mean  are  those  which  involve  the  determination  of  a persoM 
place  in  life  and  are  not  limited  to  sociah  economic  and  intellectual  ^luw.  The 
development  of  a positive  self  image  in  each  Individual  is  a key  (wjective  of 

community  leaden^p.  . . 

(6)  The  examples  set  by  adults  are  misleading  and  confusing  to  youth  trying 

to  find  a value  system  consistent  with  our  society.  

(7)  Our  value  systems  are  being  attacked  by  young  people  within  our 
own  levd  of  society. 

(8)  Many  people  have  a ten*uous  hold,  at  best,  on  the  generally  accepted  values 
mill  thus  leaders  of  systems  of  values  that  deviate  from  accepted  values  always 
have  a significant  number  of  followers  (Leary,  hippies,  etc.) 

GBnEBAL  AQBEBlfSRTS 

(1)  Because  attitudes  must  be  formed  and  changed  at  an  early  age,  the  schools 

are  an  important  force  in  this  area.  __  . , , , _ 

(2)  Schools  must  and  do  react  to  social  conditions.  Now  schools  emphasize 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  tile  Importance  of  the  family. 

(3)  Schools  do  not  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  estabUshlng  values. 
This  Is  still  basically  a home  and  church  function.  Schools  do,  however,  have  an 
important  role  in  teaching  values  and  can  change  values. 

(4)  Social  attitudes  are  largely  set  by  peer  groups.  «niioa 

(5)  Community  agencies  must  assume  responsibility  for  estabU^g  ywvM. 

(6)  Possibly  schools  need  to  0ve  youth  room  to  set  its  own  goals  and  to  tune 

in  so  that  it  might  hear  youth  expressing  Ite  ne^s.  Devdopment  of  s^-exi^ 
Sion,  reco^tion  of  achievement  and  constructive  inter-personal  relationships 
are  elements  of  this  emphasis.  


**Abbtbztios — A.  New  Demand^* 

Moderator  was  Ruth  BeneU,  Pico  Rivera  Oouncllwoman,  and  member  of  tte 
Los  Angeles  County  Local  Formation  Commission.  Panel  was  made  up  of  the 
Honwable  Ruth  Bard,  of  the  Superior  Court,  Los  Angela  Comty,  and  Virginia 
Gregory,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Child  Art  Center,  San  Francisco,  and 

an  art  teacher  at  San  Ramon  Valley  High  SchooL  -miia 

Mrs.  Bard  discussed  a program  that  was  Introduced  through  the  Beverly  Hms 
school  system,  which  met  with  great  success.  This  was  a ^ries  of  nights  with 
performing  artists  whereby  parents  and  children  could  spend  an  evening  with  an 

^tii^gra^h  success  and  interest,  it  was  dwid^  to  or^nlze  a 
series  for  parents.  The  high  school  auditorium  was  converted  into  a th^ter,  and 
parts  of  plays  were  attempted  first,  and  finally,  entire  plays  were  put  on.  jae 
project  made  enough  money  to  support  the  exi^nses  and  pay  tto  cast.  It  was 
noted  that  the  actors  were  not  charging  full  scale.  A project  similar  to  this 
met  with  failure  in  another  community  because  the  actors  would  not  work  under 
scale.  A solution  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Ronald  Hunt  that  i^rhaps  the  Male  rate 
could  be  paid  to  the  performers,  with  them,  in  turn,  contributing  part  of  their 
salary  back  to  the  project  thereby  satisfying  Actor’s  Equity  and  gaining  a tax 

deduction  for  themselves.  ^ k.,i. 

This  particular  project  in  Beverly  Hills  was  started  through  tte  schools,  but 
Mrs.  Bard  suggested  that  this  could  be  done  through  the  Becr^tion  Departn^t 
or  the  Art  Commission  in  Sacramento.  She  recommended  teat  anyone  inteiv 
ested  in  further  details  contact  Dr.  Cordova  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Board  of 

^^^rs.^Vlrginla  Gregory  spoke  about  the  International  Child  Art  Center  In  San 
Francisco  which  has  come  to  play  an  increasingly  Im^rtent  wle  in  empMsid^ 
the  importance  of  the  arts  for  children  in  the  cultur^  activitiw  of  t^ 

Its  functions  are  s to  foster  worldwide  understanding  through  exchan^  of  child 
art  with  other  countries ; pro^de  art  education  and  research  for  educatore ; serve 
as  an  educational  center  for  children,  as  weU  as  parents  and  teadiers,  in 
order  to  promote  the  vital  role  that  creativity  must  play  in  the  dwelopment  of 
the  child.  The  child  art  from  their  permanent  collection  is  available  on  a rental 
basis.  Rotating  rental  shows  are  available  on  a yearly  basis. 

Slides  were  shown  depicting  the  collection  of  the  children  s art  . _ . , ... 

Mrs.  Gregory  spoke  of  her  work  at  the  San  Ramon  Valley  ^Sh  Schwl  whl^ 
is  in  the  field  of  aesthetic  education.  With  the  support  of  tte  srtools  ad- 
ministration, she  designed  the  course,  “Our  World  of  the  Arts,”  and  taught  it 
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last  year  as  a pilot  study  to  fifty  students.  This  year,  enrollment  Increas^  to 
112.  The  course  outline  and  results  have  attracted  great  Interest  from  edura* 
tors  across  the  naUon.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  will  become  an  obse^ation  center  for 
teacher  education,  under  Title  III,  and  that  the  plans  for  the  course  will  be 
available  for  adoption  by  other  schools.  „ « ^ 

In  addition  to  her  own  facilities  at  San  Ramon,  Mrs.  Gregory  usedjme  facllRles 
of  a neighboring  city.  Walnut  Creek,  which  has  done  a remarkable  Job  brlnpng 
cultural  activities  to  the  community  via  their  civic  organization.  They  have 
excellent  educational  facilities,  Including  a theater.  ... 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  aesthetic  training  of  the  young  Is  an  Increasing 
responsibility  of  municipal  officials.  School  systems  almost  totaUy  neglect  this 
aspect  of  education.  At  Its  best,  the  conununity  would  act  In  injunction  with 
the  school  program  to  develop  and  esrtend  a cultural  activities  program  for 
children.  There  Is  everything  to  be  gained  from  such  a venture.  , 

Mrs.  Gregory  suggested  that  further  Information  he  obtained  froin  Dr.  wank 
Barron,  President,  Board  of  Directors ! or  herself.  Secretary,  International  Child 
Art  Center,  900  N.  Point,  GhlrardelU  Square,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Community  Leadership 


Group  C,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ronald  Hunt,  focused  Its  attention  on 
Community  Leadership.  The  discussions  were  keynoted  by  the  Honorable  Helen 
Cobb,  Councilman  from  San  Diego;  the  Honorable  Ruth  Benell,  Councilman 
from  Pico  Rivera;  and  Mr.  Manuel  Quintero,  Trustee,  Los  Nietos  School  Dis- 
trict The  recorder  was  Mr.  Donald  W.  Mansfield,  City  Manager  of  Camarillo. 
Miss  Nancy  J.  Hogan,  executive  secretary  to  Charles  Luckman,  transcribed  the 

proceedings.  _ , 

In  summation,  the  Group’s  discussions  revealed  that  we  are  witnessing 
changing  times  and  attitudes.  Apparently  everyone  Is  becoming  a specialist, 
and  we  no  longer  look  at  the  entire  problem— only  specific  ones.  The  resulting 
fractlonlzatlon  of  leadership  and  effort  creates  gaps  In  the  total  effectiveness 
of  service  to  the  public.  One  speaker  focused  the  Group’s  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance  of  being  concerned  with  individual  problems  of  people  who  do  not  nt  into 
the  general  norm  of  society,  and  toward  bringing  their  attitudes  and  needs  Into 
the  group  picture.  Where  one  has  special  problems,  special  efforts  must  be  made 
to  satisfy  his  needs.  An  Illustration  was  cited  regarding  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  attempting  to  provide  such  a program,  where  the  district  boundaries 
encompassed  three  totally  different  governmental  Jurisdictions.  Although  the 
district  utilized  the  services  of  the  three  agencies  to  the  maximum.  It  found  an 
effective  solution  to  fractionization  by  forming  a local  coordinating  council  to 
Implement  the  school  district’s  efforts.  , ^ , 

The  three  basic  elements  for  effective  community  leadership  to  Implement 
better  understanding  between  all  Interested  groups  are—  . „ . 

Communication. — Many  groups  face  the  same  problem.  By  exchanging 
information  and  cooperative  effort,  most  areas  of  difficulty  can  be  more 


effectively  solved.  ^ 

Leadership. — In  order  to  identify  community  leadership,  there  must  be 
greater  dialogue  between  all  areas  of  government  and  interest  groups. 
Without  leadership  in  local  government,  we  could  find  that  the  Federal 
government  may  pre-empt  the.  fields  of  education,  selected  municipal  func- 
tions. and  many  social  senices.  . , . 

Awareness, — ^All  Jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the  people  as  a whole,  must 
work  together  or  face  the  loss  of  local  autonomy  and  effectiveness.  There 

must  be  total  Involvement  at  all  levels  of  the  community. 

In  considering  the  programs  in  the  schools,  which  will  produce  the  citizens 
and  leaders  of  tomorrow,  one  discussion  group  emphasized  greater  Involvement 
of  business  and  industry.  Whereas,  the  schools  provide  counselors,  many  coun- 
selors lack  actual  business  experience;  never  having  worked,  only  rounseled.  A 
more  effective  program  would  be  the  direct  exposure  of  the  students  to  t^e 
business  and  political  world  where  they  would  meet  the  people  who  actually 


perform  the  services.  , . 

One  city  faced  with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  children  busy,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  enUsted  the  total  community  to  provide  work  for  every 
student  who  applied.  The  youngsters  did  housework,  cut  picked  crops, 

worked  for  businesses  and  governmental  agencies,  and  so  on.  The  project  was  a 
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tremendous  success.  Over  600  Jobs  were  provided  for  600  applicants.  Nearly  200 
of  the  Jobs  were  of  over  30  days’ duration.  * 

In  another  conuunnityi  the  high  school  encouraged  the  students  of  govCTn* 
ment  classes  during  an  election  year  to  participate  in  the  actual  election.  The 
students  performed  many  meaningful  tasks  tor  the  candidates  while  experiencing 
a first-hand  education  for  themselves. 

One  interesting  element  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  larger  cities  felt  that 
there  were  far  too  many  school  districts;  whereas,  the  larger  school  disWcts 
which  overslapped  several  ciUes  experienced  difficulty  in  working  effectively 
with  cities  of  differing  policies  and  programa 
The  concluding  thoughts  were  that  everyone  must  have  a cooperative  attitude 
and  recognise  that  other  pei^le  also  have  problems.  We  should  Incr^se  our  com- 
munications. We  must  realize  that  there  is  a total  problem,  with  the  necei^ty  of 
the  total  involvement  of  aU  concerned,  both  in  and  out  of  governpnt.  The  de- 
velopment ed  effective  community  leadership  which  identifies  with  the  concept 
of  total  involvement  should  be  a goal  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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VBZDAY,  APBXL  28,  1967 

Gexedal  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  ^bor, 

ChwagOi  lU. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  m the  Little 
Theater,  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Chicago,  111.,  Hon.  Koman 

C.Pucinski presiding.  „ . ,tt  i- 

Present:  Representatives Pucmski and Hawmns. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  It  is  certainly  a pleasure  to  welcome  our  witn^s  Mid 
other  ffuests  this  morning  to  our  hearing  on  the  Vocational  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1967.  This  legislation  will  expand  and  mnjrove 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 1 think  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  we  are  having  this  hearing  in  the  Museum  of  Scirac©  and  Industry 
where,  as  I am  sure  you  all  know,  the  Third  Annual  Chicago  Indiana! 
Education  Fair  is  presently  being  held.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  myself  are 
looking  forward  to  a tour  of  this  fine  exhibit  while  we  are  in  recess 

between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  , j 

Also,  we  have  invited  a number  of  students  from  our  vocational  and 
technical  schools  in  Chicago  to  join  us  at  the  begmnmg  of  wr  after- 
noon session  to  tell  us  about  their  own  vocational  courses.  I believe  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  all  of  us  to  hear  from  these  youn^ters 
their  own  views  of  what  they  are  learning  and  how  they  hope  to  use 

this  knowledge  and  training.  . -v 

In  opening  hearings  in  V^shmgton  earlier  this  month  on  this  legis- 
lation, I said — 

America  has  become  so  obsessed  with  the  need  for  education  that 

tional  training  of  millions  of  youngsters  who  will  never  go  to  college  too  often  is 
treated  like  a stepchild. 

Three  full  days  of  hearings  in  Washington,  with  testimony  from  a 
broad  representation  of  witnesses,  including  admmi^ration  spoils- 
men, representatives  of  the  American  Vocational 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges;  school  administrators;  State 
vocational  education  directors;  and  universities,  m 
tives  from  the  private  sector,  have  only  served  to  strengthen  this 

already  firm  conviction.  , « • j * 

Further,  the  evidence  we  have  on  record  confirms  my  ]udgmmt  tUM 
improving  and  expanding  vocational  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  before  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

I believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  vocational  or  occupational  educa- 
tion becomes  a nart  of  the  total  education  system  for  every  mdmdual. 
Vocational  ancT  technical  education  unfortunately  has  become  isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  education. 
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If  yre  are  to  move  ahead  in  tlie  20th  century  as  a vital  and  ever- 
growing nation,  we  must  reorient  our  thinking  regarding  vocational 
education  and  its  importance  to  our  education  process.  It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  vocational  education  must  become  a fundamental  part  of 
everyone^s  education,  at  all  levels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  education  has  very  little  meaning  for  our  students 
today  unless  it  is  tied  to  some  realities  in  terms  of  the  goals  that  they 
are  seeking.  Man^  youngstei*s,  in  order  to  have  the  incentive  and  mo- 
tivation to  stay  in  school,  need  an  immediate  goal — and  that  is  the 
training  for  and  a place  to  w’ork  when  they  leave  school.  This  train- 
ing would  also  enable  many  young  people  to  engage  in  part-time  em- 
ployment while  thev  continue  their  education. 

Accomplishing  tnis  will  entail  a vast  expansion  in  the  Held  of  voca- 
tional education  at  the  high  school  level,  at  the  postsecondary  level — 
and,  of  course,  a broad  expansion  of  programs  for  many,  many  adults 
who  need  retraining  or  an  upgrading  of  present  skills. 

We  must  bring  the  combined  forces  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government,  industry,  business  and  labor  to  bear  on  this  ever-increas- 
mg  problem  if  we  are  to  train  young  people  to  fill  the  increasing 
demand  for  skilled  workers  in  industry  and  the  service  trades.  In 
this  connection,  I believe  that  we  must  also  include  the  private  sector 
in  many  fields,  and  encourage  them  to  devote  their  imagination  as  well 
as  dollars  to  ways  to  improve  our  vocational  and  technical  programs 
to  keep  them  in  step  witn  today’s  technological  revolution. 

Unf^  we  meet  this  challenge,  we  will  fail  to  prepare  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  our  young  people  to  take  their  proper  place  in 
their  community  and  become  useful,  productive  citizens. 

Unless  we  meet  this  challenge,  our  Nation  will  lose  much  of  the  vital, 
upward  thrust  that  has  made  it  the  greatest  and  most  advanced  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

1 am  confident  tliat  the  testimony  we  will  hear  toda^r  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  continue  and  increase  the  forward  momentum  in 
this  very  important  educational  field,  and  upgrade  the  status  of  our 
vocations  as  we  did,  many  years  ago,  our  professions. 

We  were  ve^  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  testimony  before  this 
committee  indicates  that  by  1970,  which  is  only  some  30  months  from 
now,  91/^  million  youngsters  in  America’s  public  high  schools  will  be 
enrolled  in  some  form  of  vocational  training.  In  other  words,  one  out 
of  eve^  two  youngsters  attending  school  in  this  country  by  1970  will 
be  taking  part  in  some  vocational  education  program.  So  the  needs 
are  tremendous,  and  certainly  the  hearings  here  this  morning  are,  I 
am  sure,  going  to  fortify  our  own  judgment  as  to  the  urgent  need  for 
expanding  our  vocational  education  system.  ^ 

I am  convinced  that  coming  out  and  hearing  the  impressions  of  peo- 
ple who  have  to  live  with  these  problems  day  in  and  day  out  will 
help  us  determine  the  best  way  to  strengthen  this  legislation.  I some- 
times despair  at  the  tendency  to  jjentralize  everything  in  Washington 
and  get  only  testimony  there,  wdiich  I don’t  think  is  necessarily  reflec- 
tive of  the  problems. 

So  we  are  happy  to  be  here. 


this 


I would  like  to  point  out  as  a footnote  to  our  proceedings  today  that 
is  gavel,  with  which  I opened  today’s  hearings,  was  presented  to 


J 
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mo  by  Dr.  Bnllinff  in  Washington  a few  weeks  ago.  It  was  made  by 
Juan  Velazquez  of  8819  Houston  Avenue,  a student  at  Chicago  Voca- 
tional High  School,  and  the  wood  for  this  gavel  came  from  the  old 
demolished  Jones  Commercial  High  School.  I am  proud  of  this  gavel, 
and  certainly,  it  is  going  to  play  a significant  role  in  these  hearings  to 
help  us  improve  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  this  country. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity.  Dr.  Redmond,  to  thank  Dr. 
Balling  for  his  help  in  jiuttin^  together  these  hearings.  You  have  a 
fine  representative  working  with  us  on  our  hearings  and  with  the 
Congress  on  this  important  legislation. 

Dr.  Redmond.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  And,  before  I call  upon  our  first  witness,  I would  like 
to  note  that  there  were  more  of  our  committee  members  that  were 
going  to  be  here  today.  They  wanted  to  be  here  today  and  hear  this 
testimony,  but  they  were  caught  at  the  last  minute  in  so-called  con- 
gressional switches  having  to  be  made  in  Washington.  But  the  record 
of  these  proceedings  will  be  carefully  studied  by  our  entire  committee. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I wish  to  commend  you 
on  your  persuasive  powers  in  getting  some  of  us  to  come  out  to  Chi- 
cago to  participate  in  theses  hearings.  Certainly,  it  has  been  a pleasure 
to  participate  in  these  hearings  with  you,  and  we  know  of  your  great 
leadership  and  concern  about  this  problem.  I am  sure  before  the  day 
is  over  we  will  have  an  importunity  to  see  just  how  much  Chicago  £ 
going  to  take  away  from  Los  Angeles  in  terms  of  the  Federal  program. 
Seriously,  I know  that  we  share  a great  concern  for  this  subject,  and 
I am  delighted  to  l^resent  with  you  in  Chicago  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you.  Now,  our  first  witness  this  morning  is 
a very  distinguished  member  of  the  educational  community  in  Amer- 
ica, a gentleman  who  has  had  a long  and  illustrious  record  of  con- 
tributions to  innovated  thinking  in  the  field  of  education.  Certainly 
in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  here  in  Chicago  as  superintendent  of 
schools  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  take  on  a very  tough  assign- 
ment and  get  the  job  done.^  We  are  proud  to  welcome  Dr.  James  F. 
Redmond,  General  Su^rintendent  of  Schools^  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Lehne,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, Vocational  and  Practical  Arts,  and  Dr.  Albert  A.  Brig^,  Prin- 
cipal of  Dunbar  Vcicational  High  School,  I believe,  one  of  the  largest 
vocational  schools  in  the  country.  Grentlemen,  we  would  like  to  wel- 
come you  here  this  morning  to  these  proceedings,  and  I know,  doctor, 
that  you  have  a very  important  meeting  later  this  morning  and  that 
you  have  an  important  announcement,  so  we  will  try  to  move  as  rapidly 
as  we  can.  Your  formal  statements  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point 
in  their  entirety,  and  then  you  can  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  F.  REDMOND,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO  PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dr.  Redmond.  Thank  you  very  much.  Representative  Pucinski  and 
Representative  Haw^ns.  My  associates  and  I are  exceedingly  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  to  give  our  reactions 
to  H.R.  8525. 

^ At  the  outset,  I wish  to  state  that  the  bill  takes  a long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  bill  with  which  I am  in 
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opposition.  There  are  portions,  which  in  nay  opinion,  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

For  the  past  4 years  we  have  (grated  under  the  1963  vocational 
Education  Act.  Chicago  has  benented  materially  from  its  proywioM 
as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  improvwnents  and  innovations  in  the 
city’s  vocational  program,  but  there  was  never  enough  money  to  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  here.  All  of  you  know  about  the  strategic 
importance  of  Chicago  in  the  Nation’s  economic  life  and  its  desperate 
need  for  skilled  workers,  and  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  social 
and  educational  problems  that  threaten  to  undermine  the  future  prog> 
ress  of  this  great  metropolis.  Wo  are  well  aware  of  the  f^t  that  our 
citizens  must  be  better  educated^  and  retrained  in  many  instances  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  here.  We  cannot  do  the 


ia,n.c  .J-  continuing  I 

Chicago  is  striving  to  carry  out  innovative  and  exemplary  programs 
in  vo'iational  education.  Of  the  $30  million  proposed  for  special  aid 
for  such  programs  in  H.E.  8325,  Chicago  could  use  25  perccmt  without 
being  extravagant.  Such  is  the  need  m this  great,  changing  city.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  doubling  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

We  note,  also  that  we  provision  for  construction  and  operation  of 
residential  schools  will  reach  $100  million  per  year.  In  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  where  living  conditions  are  often  minimal  and  where 
study  conditions  scarcely  exist,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a controlled 
environment  directed  toward  an  orderly  achievement  of  social  and 
educational  goals  which  are  calculated  to  promote  economic  com- 
^etmce  and  good  citizenship.  We  could  use  several  such  schools  m 

Tbf^tion  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  fellowshy  and  ex- 
change programs  for  vocational  education  teachers  and  educators  is 
timely  and  important.  li  is  my  opinion  that  not  enough  money  has 
been  set  up  for  the  purpose.  There  is  currently  a decided  deficiency 
of  vocational  teachers.  Based  upon  the  scarcity  of  qualified  vocational 
teachers  in  Chicago,  it  is  my  feeling  that  a mammoth  effort  will  of 
necessity  have  to  be  put  forth  if  the  vocational  programs  currently  in 
operation  are  to  be  maintained.  To  improve  them  and  expand  them 
will  require  even  greater  effort.  It  is  my  belief  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  upon  producing  teachers  rather  than  administrators.  It  is 
the  qualifiea  ^op  and  l^oratory  teacher  that  is  in  short  supply.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  money  for  developing  teachers  ^d 
administrators  ultimately  be  raised  from  $36  million  to  $70  million 
and  that  teacher  fellowships  as  opposed  to  administrator  fellowships 

be  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  i u u * 

In  the  administration  of  the  act,  there  should  be  room  for  great 
flexibility  because  the  needs  of  each  community  are  different.  For  this 
reason,  local  autonomy  in  the  expenditure  of  money  should  not  be 
strait]  acketed.  Neither  should  the  administrative  proce^es  be  e^ 
cumbered  with  excessive  forms  and  reports  which  tend  to  build 
bureaucracy  at  all  levels  and  actually  impede  the  educatire  procres. 

It  is  appropriate  to  hold  this  hearing  on  the  Vocational  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1967  on  this  day  m^  the  Museum  of  Science  ^d 
Inoustry  where  our  students  have  an  industrial  education  exhibit 
underway.  The  interrelationship  is  important.  Sponsoring  this  exhibit 
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is  a newly  formed  organization  representing  busing,  industry 
schools,  and  local  government.  It  is  a joint  undertaking  to  help  build 

the  bridge  between  education  and  employment. 

I hope  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  this  mdiMtnal 
education  exhibit  which  contains  over  3^00  entries  of  industrial  arts 
and  vocational  drafting  projects  designed  and  constructed  by  students 
from  the  7th  through  the  12th  grades  of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
Through  these  exhibits  and  through  the  opportunity  extended  here 
today  for  the  public  to  meet  some  the  young  men  who  parUcipate<L 
you  can  acquire  a first-hand  idea  of  what  is  taking  place  m shops  and 

drafting  rooms  of  this  city.  ^ . x ^ n 

It  would  appear  appropriate  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  you 
about  some  or  our  programs  of  instruction  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  that  can  benefit  through  the  legislation  being  considered  here 

today.  - . 

In  September  of  1966,  122,620  pupils  were  in  attendance  in  our  46 
Chicago  general  high  schools  and  two  technical  high  ^hools.  An  addi- 
tional 14,130  pupils  attended  nine  public  vocationtu  high  schools,  three 
continuation  schools,  and  one  special  school.  Approximately  10  pOT- 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  secondary  programs  have  made  a tentative 
career  choice  as  indicated  through  interest  in  attendance  in  a vot^tionw 
high  school.  All  of  our  vocational  high  schools  provide  for  citywide 
enrollment.  Students  travel  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  follow  through 
on  the  kinds  of  program  which  they  feel  best  meets  their  vocational 
interests.  You  should  also  know  that  we  offer  vocational  programs  in 
our  general  high  schools.  Students  in  their  junior  and  senior  yeare 
have  varied  opportunities  to  prepare  for  vocational  careers.  At  the 
present  time,  these  vocational  programs  in  our  general  high  schools 
are  largely  centered  in  the  field  of  distributive  education,  busmess  edu- 
cation, or  office  occupations. 

Dunng  these  past  6 months,  we  have  expanded  many  programs  and 
initiated  new  ones.  For  example,  we  have  a health  occupations  pro- 

Sam  whereby  junior  and  semor  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  city  can 
im  to  become  practical  nurses  by  spending  part  of  their  educational 
day  in  a cooperating  hospital.  This  is  a good  program,  and  we  hope  to 
expand  it.  We  have  other  girls  who  are  working  in  home  economics 
remted  programs.  We  have  boys  and  girls  in  mdustrial  cooperative 
education  programs,  in  cooperative  work  training  programs,  m di^ 
tributive  oducation  progranis^  in  office  occupation  programs^  and  in 
interrelated  programs.  This  expansion  of  vocationally  related  pro- 
grams in  general  high  schools  opens  many  opportunities  to  students 
and  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  employment  and  school.  These 
programs  enable  students  to  attend  school  lor  a half  day  and  Apply 
what  they  have  learned  on  a job  for  the  other  half  of  the  day.  ^ 
This  committee  should  also  know  that  we  are  experimenting  with 
work-study  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  overage  student  still  at 
the  elementary  level.  These  work-study  programs  in  our  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  centers  provide  a thrust  to  the  program  of 
instruction.  School  supervised  wonr  programs  have  not  only  helped  us 
keep  students  in  school  longer  but  have  made  it  possible  for  boys  and 
rirfe  who  would  be  on  life’s  sidelines  without  this  help  to  enter  employ- 
ment when  they  leave  school.  These  are  programs  we  hope  to  expand 
if  we  can  secure  teachers,  materials,  and  facilities  to  make  it  possible. 
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In  a summary  of  our  vocational  programs  now  in  operation  in 
Chicago,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  approximately  ome-third  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  general  high  schools  today  are  in  vocationally 
oriented  programs  during  their  junior  and  senior  year.  I do  not  think 
this  is  enough.  I think  we  must  find  ways  to  expand  programs  that 
develop  salable  skills  for  the  world  of  work  and  provide  opportunities 
in  this  complex  technological  age.  I hope  that  we  can  put  more  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  attitudes  and  that  we  can  provide  avenues 
for  every  boy  and  girl  to  go  just  as  far  as  possible  in  programs  of  con- 
tinuing education.  We  want  to  insure  that  the  program  of  instruction 
is  the  best  that  we  can  develop  through  the  cooperative  endeavors  of 
our  schools,  the  State  of  Illinois,  Fecteral  Government,  and  industry- 
community  working  together  as  a team. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  tell  you  about  two  new  schools  that  have  opened 
in  the  past  6 months.  One  is  the  Jones  Commercial  High  School,  in  the 
loop  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  other  is  the  Westingthouse  Area 
Vocational  High  School  on  Chicago’s  West  Side. 

First,  the  Jones  Commercial  High  School.  This  facility,  located  in 
the  business  area  of  Chicago,  is  designed  to  provide  a program  of 
instruction  for  1,200  young  students  in  the  field  of  office  occupations 
and  distributive  education.  Students  attend  the  school  for  2 years. 
They  are  known  throughout  Chicago  as  Jones  girls,  which  means 
that  they  are  very  special.  Until  a few  weeks  ago,  when  we  opened 
the  new  school,  the  capacity  was  limited  to  600  pupils  housed  m an 
old,  converted  elementary  school.  Now  in  our  new  building,  we  are 
able  to  offer  more  programs  and  better  programs  than  in  the  pa^. 
Girls  learn  grooming ; they  learn  how  to  use  office  equipment  and  be 
productive  in  an  office.  They  work  on  the  most  modem  type  of  equip- 
ment. They  attain  poise  and  ability.  During  their  senior  year,  one- 
half  of  their  day  is  spent  in  an  office  or  business  and  the  other  half 
is  spent  in  the  school.  The  office  and  school  work  closely  together  to 
make  sure  that  the  produce  is  a happy  and  successful  one. 

Now,  about  the  Westinghouse  Area  Vocational  High  School  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Chicago.  It  is  a little  north  of  the  Lawndale  com- 
munity. This  is  a school  that  is  housed  in  a former  industrial  building 
and  is  teing  remodeled  with  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds  provided 
under  the  1963  act.  We  now  occupy  21/2  fioors  in  this  building  with 
approximately  75,000  square  feet  on  each  fioor.  We  are  busy  remodel- 
ing two  additional  floors  which  will  enable  us  to  offer  a broad  voca- 
tional program  by  September  of  this  year.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  gone  forward  on  this  program  and  this  school  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  our  anticipated  costs 
on  this  building  will  be  less  than  one-half  that  of  sunilar  facilities 

being  constructed  elsewhere.  . , 

Now,  what  makes  this  school  special  as  an  area  vocational  school? 
First,  we  have  invited  surrounding  communities  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area  to  share  this  facility  with  us,  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  in  the  program.  Many  of  our  neighboring  school  distncte 
are  unable  to  offer  depth  in  vocational  preparation.  We  want  to  work 

with  them  and  to  help  them.  , 1 1 i.  m 

In  the  Westinghouse  Area  Vocational  High  School,  we  have  10 
computerized  typewriters  that  we  are  using  to  teach  3-  and  4-year-old 
children  communication  skills.  We  are  operating  this  program  in 
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cooperation  with  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid.  These 
are  happy  children.  They  are  learning  and  they  are  growing.  They 
are  going  to  become  good  students  and  make  progress  when  they 
enter  kindegarten  and  first  grade  a year  or  two  from  now. 

In  the  same  building  in  an  area  specially  zoned,  we  are  providing 
a literacy  program  and  a vocational  program  for  approximately  160 
adults  now  receiving  public  aid  but  who^  desire^  to  become  self-sup- 
porting when  they  have  learned  those  skills  which  will  enable  them 
to  do  so.  This  program  we  hope  to  double  as  classrooms  and  shops 
become  available  through  our  remodeling  program.  In  this  same  build- 
ing, we  are  training  skilled  craftsmen  for  the  tool  and  die  industry. 
Over  100  post  high  school  young  men  are  working  in  a 1-year  pro- 
gram, 8 hours  a day  to  acquire  those  skills  which  will  ^able  them  to 
become  productive  from  the  day  they  start  their  work  in  the  tool  and 
die  industry.  These  young  men  will  help  to  build  the  strength  of  the 
machine  industry  in  this  area.  We  think  this  program  should  be  ex- 
panded, but  unfortunately  the  manpower  funds  which  help  support 
this  seem  to  be  limited  and  directed  toward  lower  skill  areas. 

During  the  evening  in  this  same  building,  we  are  doing  experi- 
mental work  with  our  growing  packaging  industry.  All  of  this  is  done 
with  the  assistance  of  top  management  in  the  packaging  industry. 
These  leaders  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  us.  They  help  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment,  the  know-how,  and  the  encouragement  in  building 
a strong  program.  It  is  at  this  Westinghouse  Area  Vocational  High 
School  that  our  health  occupations  program  is  centered,  and  that  nurse 
aides  and  other  programs  spread  throughout  the  city  are  coordinated. 
There  are  now  approximately  900  secondary  school  students  in  a 
number  of  vocational  programs  at  the  area  vocational  school  in  occupa- 
tional fields  such  as  electronics,  electricity,  appliance  repair,  visual 
communications,  health  occupations,  business  education,  upholstery, 
carpentry,  and  automotive  trades. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  legislation  that  is  under  consideration  here 
today  to  enable  us  to  expand  programs  both  in  our  general  high  schools 
and  in  our  special  schools.  We  need  financial  aid  to  help  train  teach- 
ers with  new  vocational  skills  and  abilities  to  help  us  carry  out  applied 
research  and  help  us  find  better  ways  of  reaching  pupils  and  holding 
them  in  school  longer.  We  need  financial  aid  to  develop  new  programs 
through  such  avenues  as  career  development.  We  will  move  forward 
in  this  city  at  this  time  with  proOTams  of  instruction  that  are  needed 
and  that  will  provide  a basis  for  a lifetime  of  constructive  contributions 
to  men  and  women  who  are  the  strength  of  qur  city  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  it  has  been  a pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  and  I and 
my  two  associates  here.  Dr.  Lehne  and  Dr.  Briggs,  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  specific  questions  you  may  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Dr.  Redmond,  I want  to  congratulate  you  on  this 
statement.  It  is  one  of  the  best  statements  we  have  had  in  this  series  of 
hearings  because  you  have  zeroed  in  on  the  real  meaning  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  your  suggestions  here  have  been  veiy  good. 

We  are  going  to  certainly  see  how  we  can  incorporate  them  in  the 
legislation.  One  of  the  things  I am  particularly  pleased  with  is  your 
emphasis  on  the  seirvice  trades.  This  country  has  undergone  a great 
revolution,  and  I don’t  think  the  average  American  is  aware  of  this. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  a production -minded  country,  and  57  percent 
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of  our  labor  force  in  this  country  was  engaged  in  production  work.  In 
just  10  years,  with  technology  and  the  various  other  improvements 
that  have  been  made^  we  have  become  a service  industry  nation,  and 
today  the  figures  are  ]ust  reversed ; 57  percent  of  our  labor  force  today 
is  engaged  in  services.  Only  43  percent  is  in  production.  And  so  it  is 
obvious  that  the  great  job  opportunities  of  tomorrow  are  in  the  service 
industries.  It  is  very  encouraging,  and  I am  sure  it  should  be  very 
encouraging  to  parents  in  this  city,  to  know  that  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates in  the  school  system  are  aware  of  this;  that  you  are  looking 
ahead  and  that  you  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  job  opportu- 
nities of  tomorrow.  I think  this  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
whole  program.  . ^ 

Doctor,  I want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  it  is  not  related  to  this 
bill  before  us  and  perhaps  you  don’t  wish  to  comment  at  this  time ; but 
there  is  a correlation  between  the  two.  I have  always  looked  upon  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  we  passed  a few 
years  ago  as  sort  of  complementing  what  we  are  doing  in  this  legis- 
lation. In  ESEA,  particularly  in  title  I,  we  provide  sub^stantial  funds 
for  compensatory  education,  and  then  we  try  to  give  the  youngster  a 
basis  on  which  to  proceed.  Then  we  tiy  to  pick  mm  up  in  vocational 
education  to  carry  liim  through  and  give  him  the  attitude  you  spoke 
of  here.  Now,  would  you  care  to  comment  at  this  time  on  the  'problem 
that  we  are  now  having  in  the  legislation?  I know  it  is  a very  serious 
difficulty.  There  are  efforts  being  made  to  substitute  the  present  con- 
cept of  specific  authorization  Tor  areas  of  proven  ne^  and  sub- 
stitute that  with  a grant  of  Federal  funds  to  States  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  in  a different  formula.  Have  you  had  a chance  to 
crystallize  your  thinking  on  that,  or  would  you  rather  not  comment 
at  this  time  and  see  what  happens  later  on  ? 

Dr.  Kedmond.  No,  I would  be  pleased  to  comment.  Congressman. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I am  sure  my  colleagues  in  Washin^on  would  like  to 
know  what  your  views  are  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Kedmond.  First,  the  Elementary  and  Sewndary  Education  Act 
has  been  a great  help  to  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  The  application  of 
these  funds  has  enabled  school  groups  to  do  the  things  that,  for  a long 
time,  they  have  known  how  to  do  but  could  not  finance.  The  criticism 
of  the  act,  I think,  is  not  well  founded.  The  problems  of  administra- 
tion should  not  be  so  emphasized  as  to  bury  the  real  worth  that  this 
needed  money  has  made  possible.  The  areas  of  proven  need  can  be 
interpreted  in  many  ways. 

As  a school  man,  I think  the  whole  school  system  needs  help  and 
needs  aid.  I think  this  is  the  first  step,  and  we  should  not  do  anything 
that  will  destroy  the  sole  concept  of  the  Federal  Government’s  aid  to 
education.  I think  we  should  work  out  our  probleiiis  rather  than  de- 
stroy this  source  of  help.  I would  hope  that  in  the  long  run,  and  I 
mean  years  ahead,  we  could  see  some  more  firm,  some  broader  form, 
of  aid  to  the  localities. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  As  you  know.  Doctor,  in  the  ESEA  bill  before  us,  in 
1969  we  have  almost  tripled  title  III,  and  it  was  my  amendment,  as  a 
matter^of  fact,  that  took  it  from  $115  million  to  $500  million  because  of 
the,  very  point  you  are  making.^  But  I still  think  we  need  a special 
emphasis  on  title  I because  this  right  now  is  our  area  of  greatest  need. 

huge,  monumental,  compensatory  education  program  that  we  need 
in  these  areas  of  low-income  groups,  the  so-called  culture-deprived 
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•oungster  who  has  to  be  and I*®*- 

system,  is  as  a tlie  fonnula  now  before  it  bas  bad 

W off  the  " 

Kedmond.  ™s  is  ‘he  Pi"Uy’’wWti» 

Xf'we  h^eW^  ’'hi  and  which  is  doing  so  mi«ih 

on  this,  because,  as  you  j ? wcmld  say  tbe  President  in 

this  challenge  tbe  week  tbe  case  clearly.  Tbis  con- 

bis  very  strong  now  of  being  seriously  altered  in  Con- 
cept is  in  some  danger  ngit  fh^to 

S and  I agree  wi&  tbe  f»r^^dent  ^ ^ a (.  3 

^b  bas  l5en  carefully  worked  out  change  This  forniula 

Tfter  many,  many  years  concept  2 years  from 

I am  afraid  would  an  Administrator  of  one  of  the 

now.  So  it  is  very  ®.*J  «orld  <^ive  bis  views  on  tbis  subject.  ^ 
biffcpcst  school  systems  in  the  woiia  * . ..r^  permission, 

s2&rf4*iSjSrsH-- » 

merit  in  what  you  are  sayi^j  P ^ think  we  give  enough  at- 

Appropriations  Committee,  j„:«:gf|.ntor,  have  to  have  this  tremen- 
tention  totbe  fac^tbatyou,  as  ad^^^  ^1,3  ^ay  you 

dnS^ndYSilnk  we  realize  this,  and  we  are  trying  to  move  m 

t“ND.  YOU  are  mo^  Mn"  a?mM  n-STr 

SO  timely.  As  of  tins  ^ special  summer  school  pro-am. 

of  dollars  we  will  have  to  oper^  P conceivably  could  be 

We  are  having  to  go  abf.a^^Y  vSilAituation  because  we  cannot  plan 

Soney  that  we  are  «PP™P"«^"P  in  view  of  the  budget, 

woinit  to  have  a little  problem  with  P P (ming  to  have  to 

fo  get  even  tbe  money  that  we  have  in  this  bill,  m ^ 

wOTk  out  some  area,  some  to  ma?ce  up  the  additional 

gress  that  we  will  save  ’^®"®y.®®’J»®-f  Lii  Actually,  our  answer  to  the 
fStborization  T® ^ 1969,  and  we  are  certainly 

Budget  Bureau  is  that  the  big  ® •«  fn  ha  over  by 
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is  kind  of  an  unfair  question  to  ask  of  you  because  you  do 
whole  picture — but  I frankly  don’t  have  any  suggestion  < 


don’t  know  the 

— - * — ^ 0=:,  on  where  we 

might  trim  areas  in  our  programs  that  mavbe  ai*e  not  ouite  as  produc- 
tive as  the  vocational  education  program  that  we  have  been  discussing 

tiiis  morning.  . ^ , ,,  , , 

Dr.  Redmond.  You  are  so  right  m saying  I don’t  know  the  whole 
picture.  I have  my  problems  with  a riOO-million-dollar  budget  in 

Chicago.  . 1 X Ml  11 

Mr.  PucTNSKi.  I thought  I would  give  you  that  outlet.  I will  tell 

you  one  thing.  I,  personally,  speaking  for  myself,  based  on  what  I have 
been  seeing  in  the  Space  Agency  and  the  problenis  that  are  now  coming 
to  light  in  that  agency,  I would  not  be  surprised  if  the  congressmen  de- 
cided to  trim  that  area  and  divert  some  of  that  money  to  other  uses 
until  the  people  in  the  Space  Agency  sort  of  get  their  house  in  order. 
I think  that  the  situation  is  very  seriously  disheveled  at  this  time, 
and  it  might  be  they  will  not  be  able  to  spend  the  money  that  they  had 
originally  anticipated.  I am  not  too  sure  that  we  might  not  find  some 
funds  in  that  area  to  divert  to  vocational  education. 

Dr.  Redmond.  And  the  argument  is,  of  course,  remembering  that 
school-children  pass  this  way  but  once,  and  programs  of  3 or  4 years 
from  now  do  not  help  the  current  generation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Redmond,  I would  like  to  commend  you  on  your 
excellent  statement.  I think  it  is  one  which,  as  the  Chairman  indic^es, 
zeroes  in  on  the  specific  problems.  You  raised  many  different  questions 
and  I would  like  to  mention,  if  possible,  a few  that  may  be  the  most 
significant  ones.  You  have  indicated  that  Chicago  is  striving  to  carry 
out  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  in  vocational  education  and 
that  of  the  $30  million  proposed  for  special  aid  for  such  programs 
in  H.R.  8525,  Chicago  could  use — I think  you  used  the  phrase  25  per- 
cent without  being  extravagant.  But  stating  conversely,  m the  event  ^ye 
don't  get  the  money,  what  deficiency  are  you  likely  to  suffer,  that  is, 
assuming  we  don’t  move  ahead  and  provide  more  liberal  funding  for 
the  program.  What  would  be  the  social  and  economic  costs  to  the  people 
of  Chicago  as  well  as  to  people  in  other  areas  of  the  country  if  we  failed 
to  get  this  additional  funding. 

Dr.  Redmond.  May  I introduce  and  ask  Dr.  Lehne,  who  is  our  assist- 
ant superintendent  for  vocational  education,  to  respond  to  that,  please. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  May  I interrupt  at  this  point  ? Dr.  Lehne,  you  have 


a formal  statement. 

Dr.  Lehne.  No,  I do  not. 

Mr,  PuciNSKi.  Well,  I thought  you  diu.  Off  the  record. 

( Whereupon  a discussion  was  had  off  the  record. ) 

Dr.  Lehne.  I would  answer  the  question  in  this  way.  Representative 
Hawkins,  your  colleague  in  Congress,  a very  enlightened  one,  Mi%. 
Green,  made  a statement  in  Oregon  the  other  day  about  the  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $13^000  for  people  in  the  Job  Corps.  We  will 
need  to  continue  to  make  this  type  of  expenditure  in  terms  of  our  com- 
mitment in  this  Nation  to  train  people  for  the  job  market.  We  believe 
some  of  that  money  should  be  diverted  to  a similar  commitment  in  the 
secondary  schools,  where  the  work  can  be  accomplished  more  efficiently 
and  effectively.  We  can  salvage  many  students  and  overcome^  their 
handicaps  at  this  level  by  providing  the  programs  that  will  insure 
everyone  a ^11  that  is  useful  to  himself  and  to  industry  by  insuring 
at  least  a minimal  sldll.  By  providing  such  a program  in  the  secondary 
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schools,  we  would  not  i-eally  have  dropouts  in  this  Nation,  but  would 
have  people  who  could  make  a contribution  to  themselves  and  their 
families  upon  leaving  school.  The  cost  to  this  Nation  of  not  providing 
money  that  is  suggested  in  this  bill  would  be  a very  great  one  becau^ 
we  would  only  be  deferring  our  major  costs  until  later,  when  they  will 

*^^Mr  Iha^ins.  You  are  saying  we  would  not  be  economizing  by  fail- 
ing to  do  it,  but  rather  adding  to  the  problems  which  we  Jiave  now  with 
us  You  also  suggested  another  question  that  I was  going  to  ask  and 
thit  is  a comparison  of  this  program  with  the  Job  Corps  As  you  know, 
we  have  both  programs  before  us  to  extend  the  Job  Corps  or  even 
expand  it,  as  compared  with  the  vocational  education  progi*ams  which 
will  be  provided  under  this  bill.  Now,  assuming  that  we  have  the  money 
for  one  but  not  both,  just  which  would  you  support  as  being  the  more 
desirable,  or  which  one  do  you  think  would  actually  provide  the  gr^t- 
est  return  for  the  money  which  is  expended  ? I don  t know  whether.  Dr. 
Redmond,  you  wish  to  answer  this.  It  was  included  in  your  statement 
on  page  2,  but  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  whichever  one  of  you 
want  to  answ’er.  What  I am  trying  to  do  is  get  a comparison  between 

the  two  programs.  . xr  i a *• 

Dr  feiMOND.  liet  me  answer  it  this  way.  Vocational  education 

should  make  the  Job  Corps  go  out  of  business  eventually,  so  if  A am 
investing  my  money,  I want  to  invest  it  in  the  program  that  will  do 
the  most  good  in  the  long  run.  What  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
»Tob  Corps  may  be  very  much  needed  as  a repair  iob,  but  what  I am 
concemed  with  basically  is  building  a program  that  will  make  that 
unnecessary,  so  I think  I would  put  first  emphasis  on  the  going 

^*^Sf?I?AWKiN8.  May  I also  ask  this?  Inasmuch  as  you  have  indicated 
that  a lot  more  money  could  be  used  at  this  time,  would  you  be  in  a 
position  to  do  it  at  once  without  any  additional  planning?  Do  you 
think  that  you  would  have  the  teachere  to  do  it  ? Do  you  think  you 
would  have  the  State’s  support-  as  well  as  the  local  financial  support  to 
move  ahead  in  matching  the  money  ? In  other  words,  would  it  require 
some  additional  planning,  or  can  you  actually  put  into  operation  these 
programs  during  this  fiscal  year  where  the  money  is  to  be  made 

available?  , . , . « i r\ 

Dr.  Redmond.  I don’t  know  whether  I could  in  this  fiscal  year.  Our 
problem  is  our  budget  year  which  docs  not  coincide  with  either  the 
school  year  or  the  Federal  fiscal  year.  I could  in  our  succeeding  budget 
year,  ij)68. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Now,  also,  you  have  spoken  about  vocational  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  level.  Do  you  have  vocational  education  also  at 
the  junior  college  level? 

Dr.  Redmond.  The  junior  college,  sir,  is  no  longer  a part  of  our 
jurisdiction.  However,  at  the  junior  college  level,  I am  aAvare  of  a 
limited  amount  of  training  for  saleable  skills  as  Dr.  Lehne  identified 
them,  but  the  junior  college  is  no  longer  a responsibility  in  Illinois 
of  the  local  school  board. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Now,  also  in  the  pi-oposed  legislation  is  the  concept 
that  perhaps  the  interest  in  vocational  education  should  begin  at  an 
earlier  level,  possibly  at  the  junior  or  high  school  level,  not  with  the 
selection  of  a vocation  as  such,  but  certainly  the  interest  should  be 
stimulated.  Do  you  agree  with  this  concept  of  trying  to  raise  at  an 
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^lier  schw>l  level  the  intorest  in  vocational  education  to  develop  a 
gr^er  understanding  and  a desire  to  go  into  this  field?  ^ 

iv.  Kedmond.  Veiy  much  so. 

Mr.  I^wxiNS.  At  what  level  would  you  suggest? 

tionS  programs  we  tSk  about  in  our  educa- 

wnfiM  1 S“«iance  centers  at  what  in  common  parlance 

elemratary  level.  Each  child  doesn’t  fit  &e  same 
idmtical,  and  there  are  children  who  are 
w traditional  school  pattern  is  no  help 

wi ' that  with  vocational  guidance  at  the  upper  elementaiy 

®f  “introductory  skill  buildin^^ese  studente 
nnd  prepared  for*^ a suitable  place 
in  society.  I don  t thii^  we  can  say  precisely  at  what  grade  level  voca- 

sc?S^  skill  building  ^ould  bemn.  Guilance  and  coun- 

f f ®^'"  ®?J'V®*‘  cWacterized  past  proce- 

AW#?  traiuji^  should  b^n  in  some  form  as  soon  as  interests 

and  abilities  are  readily  discernable.  Dr.  I^hne,  would  you  want  to 

indicate  what  we  have  been  doing  in  some  of  these  vocational  guid- 
ance  centers  1 ® 

Dr.  Lehne.  Let  me  augment  that  comment  of  Dr.  Redmond.  We 

^®  ® ESEA  for  financing  the  program  of  career 

development  at  the  fifth  and  seventh  grade  level.  Here  we  will  explore 

?h?f  Tc®?  youngsters  in  terms  of  looking  for  the  motivation 
^at  IS  so  important  in  propelling  youngsters  toward  a career.  We 
insmhts  into  the  world  of  work.  With  certain  yoiing- 
haf  experience  with  school  failure,  we  find  that  part- 
& tremendous  boost  not  only  in  terms  of 

m terms  of  their  attitude  and  interaction  with 

^®*  ®**®  ?®®”y  i®  trost  and  power  which 

comes  with  vocational  programs  is  really  helping  people  to  enter  em- 
ployment at  some  time,  either  at  the  Ph.  D.  levelor  the  junior  college 
;;«Sf  level,  and  when  we  do  this,  then  we  are  on  the 

right  track.  Education  must  be  better  tomorrow  than  it  is  today  or  was 
yesterday;  and  under  Dr.  Redmond’s  leadership,  we  have  moved  in 
mir  doing  experimental  work  and  Siding  ways  to  make 

gettii^  people  ready  for  Uie  tremendous 
changes  that  you.  Congressman  Pucmski,  have  already  pointed  out  in 
the  technology  of  our  dinr. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Now,  I was  very  much  impressed  with  vour  .state- 
ment concerning  the  Westinghouse  Area  Vocational  High  .School  and 
the  vaned  programs  that  are  apparently  being  sponsored  at  this 
school.  L«t  ine  ask  you  this.  Are  these  programs  supported  by  various 
Federal  fun^;  for  example,  is  the  MDTA  included  in  some  of  that 
activity  { What  I am  concerned  about  is  the  problem  that  we  seem  to 
face  on  the  question  of  getting  individuals  to  go  into  vocational  train- 
ing rather  than  drop  out  of  school  because  of  economic  reasons  They 
must  have  work-study  programs  to  help  them.  Adults  must  have  some 
method  of  financing  at  least  some  of  the  family  cost  during  the  time 
they  will  be  in  training.  I am  wondering  if  in  this  particular  example 
that  you  have  cited  you  have  been  able  to  get  individuals  to  go  into 
vocational  training  based  on  the  concept  they  would  be  provided  with 
some  type  of  financial  subsistence  at  the  time  they  are  learning 
Dr.  Dehne.  At  the  Westinghouse  School,  we  have  a manpower 
training  program  for  tool  and  die  makers.  These  young  men  havo 
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gretit  potential.  They  are  being  aided  through  an  allowance  through 
the  Federal  Government  while  they  are  in  training.  We  also  have  m 
that  same  building  p^le  who  are  receiving  public  aid.  Many  of  them 
with  small  children.  We  have  in  that  school  at  this  timepeople  who 
are  receiving  funds  from  State  of  Illinois  through  the  C^k  County 

Department  of  Public  Aid  that  will  make  them  productive  memlrars  of 
society.  We  are  also  working  with  the  children  of  these  people  in  our 
Headstart  program  and  we  do  have  a very^  very  broad  progr^. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  With  respect  to  those  recipients  of  public  aid,  are 
these  individuals  compensated  beyond  their  welfare  budget  for  at- 
tendance, that  is,  transportation  cost,  child  care  servicesi  In  other 
words,  what  incrative  in  addition  to  the  budget  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  these  individuals  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  get  the  training? 

Dr.  I^HNE.  They  do  get  a transportation  allowance  which  other 
recipients  do  not  get,  but  I also  think  the  opportunity  of  their  learn- 
ing vocational  skills  is  a great  incentive.  There  are  many  people  that 
say  that  people  on  public  aid  do  not  wish  to  get  off.  This  is  not  true. 
These  are  people  who  are  anxious  to  learn  and  anxious  to  become 
productive,  and  they  are  interested  in  their  children  and  the  program 
of  their  children.  We  believe  at  this  school  we  have  found  a real 
answer  in  gi^dng  a thrust  to  the  youngsters  and  in  getting  these  fine 
adults  into  productive  channels.  I think  that  the  opportunity  to  learn 
is  appreciated. 

Dr.  Redmond.  The  local  commissioner  of  public  aid  Mid  I are 
pretty  much  agreed.  At  the  present  time,  our  expenditures  in  schools 
as  compared  with  public  aid  are  above  one-half.  We  think  that  work- 
ing together  we  could  look  toward  a time  when  we  might  reverse 

that  ratio.  ^ . tv  i>  i j 

]Mr.  PuciNSKi.  That  is  a very  interestii^  statement,  Dr.  Redmond. 
I view  you  gentlemen  in  the  eaucational  neld  as  really  the  front  line 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  If  we  can  help  you  develop  the  program  that 
you  want  to  develop,  I feel  very  strongly  that  we  can  start  looking  to 
a day  when  the  huge  sums  that  we  are  now  spending  on  the  war 
on  poverty — and  we  are  spending  over  $2  billion  a year — ^we  can 
start  cutting  back  on  those  funds  as  your  educational  facilities  become 
more  adept  to  accept  and  do  the  things  that  now  are  being  done  in  a 
broad  field  in  this  attack  on  poverty.  Tliere  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  key  to  getting  people  out  of  poverty  is  education.  We 
here  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  I think  the  recopi  will  show,  have  rela- 
tively few  problems  with  the  native  bom  Chicagoan.  The  youngster 
who  has  gone  through  our  public  school  system  from  the  kinder^rten 
grade  up,  that  youngster  and  his  parents  are  working  themselves  in 
pretty  well  in  the  stream  of  economy.  Our  biggest  problem,  I gather, 
IS  the  people  who  migrate  here  from  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
their  education  has  been  badly  neglected  in  the  early  levels^  and  you 
have  this  huge  job  of  bringing  them  up  and  catching  up  in  a very 
short  period  of  time.  So  it  seems  to  me.  Doctor,  that  the  point  Mr. 
Hawkms  has  been  making  here  is  that  your  comments  are  extremely 
important  to  this  legislation  because — I like  the  statement  you  made 
that  if  we  can  get  this  legislation  through,  we  may  very  well  be  look- 
ing to  the  day  when  we  can  start  phasing  out  various  aspects  of  the 
poverty  program. 

Dr.  Redmond.  This  is  a new  day  in  the  concept  of  where  education 
takes  place.  When  I started  teaching  school,  the  school  was  pretty 
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narrowly  defined.  It  was  the  classroom  up  on  the  hill.  Public  education 
today  belongs  in  the  streets,  in  the  neighborhoods,  at  day  time,  at  night 
time. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I want  to  tell  you.  Dr.  Redmond,  that  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  I have  sat  through  many,  many  hearings,  and  we  have  had  many 
witnesses  in  Washington  and  around  the  country,  and  I think  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  I agree  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  an  educator  make  that 
statement.  Most  educators  try  to  run  away  from  the  peripheral  prob- 
lems of  education  and  try  to  confine  themselves  very  narrowly  to  the 
classroom.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  a superintendent  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest systems  in  the  world  recognize  the  fact  that  education  becomes 
a community  problem.  As  you  say,  it’s  in  the  streets  and  in  the  evening, 
at  all  hours;  and  to  that  extent,  we  certainly  want  to  help  you  all  we 
can  do  to  develop  that  concept  of  education. 

Dr.  Redmond.  We  have  a terrific  staff  in  the  Chicago  public  schools, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  prove  that  education  can  make  a diffei«nce  in 
a society. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  time  prohibits  me  from  asking  him 
other  questions.  I just  poin  you  in  commending  Dr.  Redmond  and 
his  staff. 

Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  Before  you  leave.  Dr.  Redmond — Off  the  record. 

^Whereupon  a discussion  was  had  off  the  record. ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I would  like  to  hear  now  froin  Dr.  Briggs  who  is 
principal  of  one  of  the  biggest  vocational  schools  in  the  country.  What 
are  some  of  your  practical  problems?  I mean,  what  are  some  of  the 
things  that  yon  need  ? I would  like  to  get  some  testimony  here  so  we  can 
look  at  this  legislation  through  the -eyes  of  someone  who  lives  with  these 
problems  day  in  and  day  out  and  see  whether  or  not  we  can  perfect  the 
legislation  to  reflect  some  of  those  daily  problems  you  have.  So  it  is 
good  to  have  you  here  and  share  with  us  some  of  your  day-to-day 
problems. 

Dr.  Briggs.  Well,  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Redmond’s  statement  about 
morning,  noon,  ana  night,  I am  principal  of  a school  that  operates 
from  7 :30  in  the  morning  until  approximately  11  p.m.  at  night,  and 
we  have  all  kinds  of  programs  for  students  and  for  people  in  the 
community  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies  in  the  city.  When  I took 
over  principalship  at  Dunbar,  I knew  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a tech- 
nological change  in  ind  istry.  In  checking  how  well  our  graduates 
were  doing  and  how  well  they  were  being  placed  in  industry,  I found 
in  certain  areas  we  were  doing  fine,  but  m certain  others  we  were  not 
doing  so  well.  For  example,  m the  millinery  industry,  we  wei-e  not 
doing  so  well  in  that  area,  and  in  some  of  our  newer  trades.  In  check- 
ing one  of  my  recent  graduating  classes,  I found  that  all  the  trade 
dressmaking  students  were  being  sent  to  a radio  operation,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  why.  We  had  trained  them  for  3 or  4 years  in  trade 
dressmaking,  and  we  were  not  sending  them  into  this  area.  It  w as 
obvious  that  the  rapid  technological  changes  in  these  industries  w’erc 
taking  their  toll  on  some  of  our  shop  offerings.  We  w ill  need  a con- 
sideriuile  amount  of  money  to  change  some  of  the  shop  offerings  that 
w’e  have  been  offering  for  the  last  20  years  and  doing  a fine  job  in  turn- 
ing out  good  craftsmen.  For  example,  w'e  need  to  change  qiir  print 
shop  wdiich  is  still  using  the  linotype  and  other  types  of  printing  to 
the  offset  press  and  to  the  graphic  arts,  the  new’  graphic  arts  in  com- 
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municntion  and  visual  amis  we  know  exist  in  this  industry.  This  costs 
a lot  of  money  to  do  this.  In  keeping  with  Congressman  Pucinski's 
opening  statements  and  t)r.  Redmond's  remarks  about  work  experience 
in  the  various  scliools  for  our  students,  we  have  opened  recently  at 
least  four  of  these  work  study  progriuns  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Lehne’s  office  downtow’ii,  and  wo  are  giving  these  youngsters  the  work 
experience  that  w*e  all  agree  they  need  before  ^ing  out.  I think  onr 
biggest  pioblem  in  our  school  I w ould  siw  w ill  be  w hen  we  need  more 
teachere,  more  space,  more  clerical  help.  We  wdll  need  more  machinery 
and  newer  machinery,  and  this  I would  say  w'ould  be  our  biggest  prob- 
lem at  Dunbar. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  Now,  as  you  know’,  this  legislation  provides  a specific 
earmarking  of  funds  for  training  teachers  in  vocational  education.  I 
w’as  veiy  impressed,  Dr.  Redmond,  w’ith  your  suggested  rates  of 
teachere  to  administrators.  I want  to  thank  you  for  this  suggestion.  I 
will  try  to  w’ork  it  in,  in  setting  up  the  ratio  of  10  to  1 for  teachers 
instead  of  administrators.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation W’as  that  we  transfer  this  section  to  the  new’  title  V of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  which  has  some  provisions  for  the  so-called  training 
of  professional  teachers,  I am  opposed  to  this  concept  because  we  have 
seen  that  w’henever  w’e  put  vocational  education  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
group,  the  v’ery  sophisticated  university  community  invariably  dele- 
gates vocational  education  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  and  they 
give  us  the  scraps  and  the  bones  instead  of  the  meat.  It  seems  to  me  that 
w’hen  W’e  talk  about  the  big  breakthrough  in  vocational  education — Dr. 
Briggs  here  pointing  out  his  need  for  teachers,  and  you,  Dr.  Redmond, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  teachers — this  committee  w’ould  be  w’ise  in 
holding  fast  to  its  determination  that  money  be  specifically  earmarked 
in  this  bill  for  training  vocational  educational  teachers  through  these 
fellow’ship  programs  you  endor^d.  Do  you  get  the  same  feeling,  Dr. 
Redmond,  Dr.  Lehne,  and  Dr.  Briggs  j 

Dr.  Redmond.  Well,  yes.  I think  historically,  first  came  Sputnik  and 
then  came  the  great  help  for  training  and  science  teachers.  Maybe  w’e 
don’t  need  to  do  that  forever.  Maybe  we  don’t  need  to  make  the  em- 
phasis on  vocational  school  teachers  forever,  but  we  know  it  is  a good 
w’ay  to  give  a good  boost. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  So  if  we  had  this  authorization  here  specifically  ear- 
marked for  teachers,  Dr.  Briggs,  you  feel  you  could  then  start,  perhaps 
closing  the  gapmore  effectively  ? 

Dr.  Briggs.  Probably ; if  we  had  more  money  we  could  probably  send 
these  teachers  out  for  retraining  and  w’e  could  provide  other  classroom 
help  while  they  were  gone,  and  I think  periodically  we  need  to  send  our 
vocational  teachers  out  to  keep  up  with  industry  without  them  having 
to  do  it  on  their  own  time  or  during  the  summer.  They  should  be  able 
to  do  it  on  regular  schooltime,  and  I think  this  is  a very,  very  serious 
problem.  If  we  can  get  more  money^  we  can  do  this. 

Dr.  Redmond.  Industry  does  this  very  thing  w’e  are  talking  about. 
Industry  invests  money  in  upgrading  its  own  personnel.  We  nave  al- 
ways been  so  underfinanced  that  we  have  had  to  offer  little  encourage- 
ment. Well,  little  encouragement  to  offer,  I should  say. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  permit  enter- 
ing into  contracts  between  private  groups  including  employers,  and 
it  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  a more  comprehensive 
program  of  tying  in  the  school  w’ith  the  various  employers  and  em- 
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ployer  groups.  Do  you  see  any  particular  merit  in  this  particular 
provision,  either  Dr.  Briggs  or  Dr.  Lehne? 

Dr.  Briggs.  We  attempted  to  do  this  this  year  with  the  airlines,  and, 
of  course,  we  ran  into  some  problems  in  our  own  rules,  and  I think  we 
would  love  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Lbhne.  I think  this  bill  we  are  discussing  today  is  really  enlight- 
ened  education.  T^e  provisions  or  the  methods  of  financing  ways  to  get 
into  the  schools  competent  new  help  will  be  a great  salvation  for  us. 
There  just  isn’t  any  doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this  kind  of  thing.  This  will  help  move  us  in  that  direction.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  effective  life  of  a teacher  in  a vocational  school 
would  be  about  that  of  an  automobile  today.  Without  retraining^  it  is 
obsolete  in  4,  6,  or  6 years.  We  need  certain  things.  We  need  to  find  a 
way  to  build  new  skills  into  our  people.  We  need  to  find  ways  of  attract- 
ing into  our  schools  competent  peo^e  from  other  fields  of  learning.  We 
need  people  who  can  be  trained  in  vocational  programs. 

Dr.  Bedmond.  Congressman,  there  isn’t  a shortage  of  teachers.  There 
is  a shortage  of  teachers  teaching  school.  We  are  in  a highly  competitive 
market  without  ven^  much  ammunition  to  fight  the  battle. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Tkere  is  where  I am  going  to  have  my  big  problem 
with  the  ac^inistration,  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  tne  admin- 
istration and  I have  tangled  on  education.  I remember  when  we  ran 
extension  of  the  library  services  program  through  last  year,  and — off 
the  record. 

(Whereupon  a discussion  was  had  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  recall  when  we  were  going  to  pay  only  for  those 
families  who  have  an  income  under  $2,000,  and  we  pointed  out  to  them 
that  a city  like  Chicago  would  be  tremendously  hurt  by  that  fonnula 
because  we  have  a lot  of  families  on  public  aid  who  receive  more  than 
$2,000  a year.  So  the  administration  fought  all  down  the  line  on  that, 
but  I am  happy  to  say  we  won  that  one. 

I am  going  to  have  some  problems  with  this  legislation  because.^  as 
you  Imow,  the  administration  has  come  up  with  an  excellent  suggestion 
for  expanding  section  4(c)  of  the  act,  but  it  just  doesn’t  go  far  enough. 
I mean,  all  the  administration  would  like  to  do  is  settle  for  section  2 of 
this  bill,  the  provision — I should  say  section  3,  which  is  to  set  up  some 
$30  million  for  innovative  demonstration  projects.  Well,  that  is  not 
even  touching  the  surface  adequately.  Spread  among  50  States,  $30 
million  really  wouldn’t  do  much  in  my  judgment.  So  I am  very  happy 
to  have  your  support,  because  you  fortify  my  position  at  the  practical 
level,  that  the  needs  of  vocational  education  m this  country  are  so  huge 
that  even  if  this  bill  were  to  go  through,  and  be  fully  funded,  we  are 
still  only  scratching  the  surface.  That  is  why  I am  very  happy  to  have 
your  testimony  because  it  is  one  thing  for  me  to  say  these  tilings,  but 
it  is  another  tiling  for  a respected  educator  like  yourself  to  say  these 
things  and  fortify  our  position. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I have  a final  crack  at  Dr.  Red- 
mond? I would  like  to  have  him  expand  on  the  statement  he  made.  I 
think  you  said  there  is  not  a shortage  of  teachers,  but  merely  a shortage 
of  teachers  in  the  classroom.  I was  wondering  whether  or  not  you 
might  expand  on  that.  How  could  we  get  them  into  the  classroom,  and 
also  expand  on  the  problem  that  does  exist  in  some  areas,  and  that  is, 
getting  these  teachers  to  go  into  the  slum  ghettos  ? 
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Dr.  Redmond.  I may  sound  like  Johnnie  One  Note,  but  it’s  dollars, 
not  combat  pay,  if  yoh  please,  but  it’s  dollars  to  firet  make  attr^tive 
the  salary  scliedule  and  secondly  to  make  the  working 
isfactoiy.  You  identified  the  ghetto  schwl.  I am  convmced  Umt  if  we 
can  provide  such  simple  things  as  well-protected  parking  lots  and 
adequate  schools  with  decent  furnishings,,  we  could  be  competitive. 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  teachers  who  now  can 
get  their  home  economics  training  as  teachers  can  find  much  better 
salary  conditions  in  industry  with  better  equipped  and  nicer  working 
conditions.  I am  not  talking  just  about  the  woman  who  is  married  and 
raising  a family,  but  I am  talking  about  the  people  who  are  trained, 
who  are  psychologically  and  emotionally  equipped  for  working  wit 
children,  but  who  cannot  in  their  own  mind  feef  they  can  sacnfice  the 
dollars  for  their  family.  I may  sound  like  a dollar  sipn  is  all  that  1 

know,  but  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  whatever  is  in  second  place 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  . 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  One  final  question.  I have  been  assuming  we  will  oe 
successful  in  funding  the  residential  vocational  education  Mhwl  con- 
cept. Would  you  want  to  give  us  any  hint  on  where  you  might  develop 

a residential  skill  center  here  in  Chicago?  , , . ^ ai.  i.  ut.  , * 

Dr.  Redmond.  I have  learned  that  you  don’t  hint  like  that  without 
causing  a lot  of  commotion  in  the  community.  You  better  have  a full- 
blown plan  first.  . . 1.  1 , 1.  :i 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  But  there  is  no  question  if  the  funds  do  become  avail- 
able to  give  you  that  kind  of  assistance,  you  could  move  expeditiously 
to  set  up  a school  center  in  the  city  ? 

Dr.  Redmond.  This  is  true,  sir.  . 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Gentlemen,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  that  we 


haven’t  covered  ? t 

Dr.  Lehne.  I appreciated  being  here,  and  there  isn  t an^hing  1 can 
add  to  what  the  general  superintendent  has  already  testified.  , 

Dr.  Briggs.  I have  nothing  further,  and  thank  you  for  mvitmg  me. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  We  are  fateful  to  you  for  your  veiw  significant  con- 
tribution this  morning,  i am  particularly  pleased.  Dr.  Redmond,  to 
see  that  there  is  an  attitude  here  of  recognizing  the  need  for  improving 
our  whole  vocational  educational  ^stem.  It  has  not  always  been 
true  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  Chicago  schools.  I notice  you  have 
a long-range  plan,  you  have  a comprehensive  high  schwl  concept 
where  you  want  to  merge  the  basic,  studies  with  vocational  education. 
I don’t  know  whether  you  are  going  to  succeed  in  that  or  not,  but 
at  least  it  indicates  that  we  are  now  starting  to  zero  in  on  the  real 


core  of  the  problem.  . , , t 

One  of  the  things  that  amazes  me  is  that  when  I go  across  the 
country  and  talk  to  people  in  the  street,  the  people  who  pay  the 
bill— the  citizen— about  vocational  education  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  this  bill,  I would  say  in  ,99  out  of  100  cases  invariably 
they  say,  “I  have  been  saying  that  right  along.”  In  other  words,  I 
think  the  average  parent  in  this  country — the  man  who  works  in  the 
factory,  the  man  who  is  a craftsman,  a tradesman,  the  skilled  me- 
chanic—I think  that  parent  has  been  saying  for  a long  time  that  we 
ought  to  have  more  emphasis  in  providing  opportunities  for  the  kid 
who  doesn’t  want  to  or  can’t  go  to  college,  but  yet  who  wants  to  get 
into  one  of  the  good  paying  trades  or  crafts  or  skills.  To  that  extent. 
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this  legislation  has  great  support  among  the  rank  and  file,  the  man  on 
the  street.  Your  testimony  only  fortifies  that  belief,  Doctor,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  your  coming  here  and  taking  time  out  from  your  busy 
schedule. 

Dr.  Redmond.  It  has  been  pleasant.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I would  like  the  record  to  show  tliat  we  have  in  the 
audience  today  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a man  who  has  played  an 
important  role  in  my  own  career  development,  my  former  assistant 
principal  of  the  Wells  High  School,  Dr.  Lubera,  who  is  now  assistant 
superintendent  of  our  whole  school  system  here.  I just  w’ant  you  to 
know.  Dr.  Redmond,  that  you  have  spent  the  last  hour  and  a half 
with  a fellow  who  has  been  a product  of  the  Chicago  public  school 
system,  and  a man  who  helped  guide  that  career  along.  Dr.  Lubera  is 
in  the  audience  today,  and  I want  to  thank  you.  Dr.  Lubera. 

Dr.  Redmond.  It’s  nice  you  would  recognize  my  associate,  sir.  Thank 
vou. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  John  A.  Beau- 
mont, the  director  of  vocational  and  technical  education  of  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  will  you  please  take  the  witness  stand?  Do  you 
have  a prepared  statement,  sir  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  BEAUMONT,  DIBECTOR,  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION AND  REHABIUTATION,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  I do. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you.  Why  don’t  you  read  your  statement,  and 
we  will  get  down  to  the  questioning. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  My  name  is  John  A.  Beaumont.  I sen^e  as  director 
of  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Division  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation. 

I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 
Vocational  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1967  before  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  currently  making  great  strides  in  the  devel- 
opment of  vocational  and  technical  education,  which  development  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  great  opportunities  which  have  been  made 
available  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Secondary  schools  are  joining  forces  to  establish  area  vocational 
centers  which  provide  broader  vocational  opportunities  both  for  rural 
youth  and  for  youth  in  urban  centers.  This  development  is  based  on 
a greater  concern  for  those  youth  who  do  not  plan  to  enter  college,  and 
particularly  for  those  youth  w’ho  have  tended  to  drop  out  of  school 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  to  provide 
motivation  through  realistic  curricula. 

A tremendous  junior  college  development  is  taking  place  in 
Illinois.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  40  junior  colleges  in  Illinois 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  board  of  vocational  education  and 
rehabilitation  has  instituted  a program  which  is  resulting  in  vocational 
and  technical  programs  which  account  for  35  to  40  percent  of  the 
offerings  of  these  junior  colleges.  In  fact,  the  first  five  junior  colleges 


Mil 
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which  have  been  approved  for  State  building  funds  are  using  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  these  funds  to  build  facilities  for  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

The  important  contribution  of  H.R.  8525  will  be  that  it  will  provide 
funds  and  other  services  that  will  be  desperately  needed  in  Illinois 
during  this  period  of  rapid  development  of  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

Currently,  we  have  a number  of  experimental  programs  underway 
particularly  designed  for  disadvantaged  youth.  Funds  available  in 
section  3 would  enable  Illinois  to  undertake  a very  innovative  program 
which  is  in  the  planning  stages  in  Chicago.  This  program  envisions 
the  establishment  of  a career  development  center  which  would  provide 
new  and  different  curricula  to  be  offered  in  flexible  module  scheduling 
designed  to  meet  individual  student  needs. 

This  week,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a vocational  institute  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  area  which  has  been  the  center  of  difiicult  manpower  and  edu- 
cational problems  in  Illinois.  Sections  3, 4,  and  5 would  offer  opportu- 
nities to  extend  plans  for  this  proposed  development. 

Section  6 would  help  to  solve  a pressing  problem ; namely,  screening 
competent  professional  personnel.  Plans  are  being  developed  to  estab- 
lish more  extensive  teaser-training  opportunities  in  several  Illinois 
institutions  of  higher  education.  This  section  would  spur  the  initiation 
of  these  plans. 

The  board  of  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation  has  given  top 
priority  to  the  health  occupations.  The  increase  in  funds  for  practical 
nurse  training  would  be  most  helpful  in  extending  these  programs  in 
the  junior  colleges  where  extensive  programs  for  education  in  a wide 
variety  of  health  occupations  are  being  established. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  that  an  Illinois  Congressman  is  taking 
the  lead  in  introducing  legislation  that  will  enable  us  to  serve  Illinois 
youth  and  adults  more  effectively  in  providir^  wider  opportunities  for 
occupational  development.  This  proposed  ^gislation  will  not  only 
serve  the  educational  and  social  ne^s  of  our  citizens  but  will  also  bring 
greater  economic  development  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Beaumont,  for  your  fine 
statement.  I wonder  if  you  w’ould  care  to  comment  on  the  concept 
that  many  of  us  in  Congress — I,  in  particular — have  been  pushing  hard 
on  the  vocational  education  program.  We  are  the  most  mobile  nation  in 
the  world ; no  other  people  in  the  world  move  as  often  as  our  own  Amer- 
ican people.  One  out  of  every  five  families  in  this  country  moves  every 
year  from  one  locality  to  another,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  train 
a young  man  for  a career  or  a craft  or  a skill  or  a trade  here  in  this 
city,  we  are  really  helping  the  whole  country  because  the  chances  are 
one  to  five  that  the  young  man  we  are  training  in  Chicago  today  will 
establish  himself  in  another  community  or  even  in  another  State.  So 
many  people  have  iisked,  “Why  is  this  necessarily  a Federal  problem  ? 
Why  don’t  you  let  the  local  community  handle  it?”  Our  answer  has 
been,  “On  the  one  hand  the  local  communities  don’t  really  have  the 
resources,  and  even  the  States  don’t  have  the  resources.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is,  to  a great  extent,  a national  problem.  If  we  help  prepare  a 
youngster  here  in  Chicago,  most  are  most  probably  going  to  relieve 
another  community  at  some  future  date  of  a problem  that  it  would 
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otherwise  have,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  with  some  other  communities^ 
For  instance,  if  30  years  ago  we  developed  an  extensive  training  pro- 
gram  in  some  of  our  Southern  States  from  which  a^  good  deal  of  our 
population  is  migrating  today  and  they  came  to  Chicago  prepared  to 
join  the  industrial  community,  our  problems  would  be  a shadow  ot  what 
they  really  are  today.”  Doyou  find  any  merit  in  this  concept . 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  so.  As  an  educator,  of 
course,  I like  to  look  at  the  social  side  of  a problem,  but  the  economic 
value  of  vocational  education  has  not  even  begun  to  be  explored. 
Today  we  have  a situation  where  investment  is  made  becau^  ot 
capable  minds,  not  because  of  strong  backs;  and  we  hai^  certain 
situations  in  Illinois  where  we  don^t  have  enough  capable,  well- 
trained  minds.  In  Illinois,  we  have  this  situation  in  such  areas  as  trans- 
portation, water,  power,  finances,  and  markets,  and  yet  we  can  t Rjove 
forward  until  more  people  are  trained  to  meet  the  demands  that 
industry  is  making  at  the  present  time.  Whether  we  do  it  or  some 
other  &te  does  it,  this  all  results  to  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  b^use 
where  we  have  trained  minds  and  economic  development,  the  Nation 
benefits  from  the  social  goals  and  gains  that  we  achieve;  but  certain^^^ 
empty  stomachs,  discontent,  and  despair  dont  build  the  kmd  oi  a 
nation  that  we  are  trying  to  build  in  our  country. 

Mr  PuciNSKi.  Would  you  tell  us  something  about  the  work  study 
program  in  Illinois?  What  success  are  you  having  with  them,  and 

if  you  are  not  having  success,  what  is  the  problem . 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Well,  we  feel  that  we  have  had  considerabte  suc- 
cess with  work-study  programs.  They  have  helped  many  youth,  and 
where  we  see  the  work-study  program  movmg  particularly  is  m 
our  downstate  rural  areas.  Not  that  we  havp’t  done  a great  deM  m 
Chicago,  but  there  is  no  other  opportunity  in  some  of  the  dow^ate 
rural  areas.  You  don’t  have  economic  opportunities  for  Youth  Co^s 
programs  in  the  large  rural  areas.  We  nave  been  able  to  admimster 
the  work  study  program  in  such  a way  that  we  have  b^n  able  to 
penetrate  even  some  of  the  smallest  communities  in  the  Stete  with 
these  educational  programs  to  enable  these  yo^h  to  remain  in  school 
and  benefit  from  this  kind  of  opportunity.  The  superintendent  at 
Chester  called  me  the  other  day  to  tell  me  about  a group  of  bovs  m 
a building  trades  program  in  Chester  and  how  it  would  be  helprai 
to  these  boys  if  we  coiud,  through  a summer  work  study  program,  do 
something  to  help  them  to  remain  in  school  to  get  some  experiences 
in  the  school  building  of  a nature  that  would  be  very  si^ificant  to 
them;  and,  of  course,  we  are  moving  to  help  him  put  tms  program 
in  operation  because  the  funds  wiii  be  available  imtil  the  fir^  o 
September;  but  under  the  present  situation,  we  will  have  no  funds  m 

the  next  year  for  this  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  In  this  bill,  we  propose  and  specifically  earmark  $30 
million  for  work  study  programs.  Under  the  present 
study  programs  and  the  residential  skill  centers  are  lump^  mto  one 
package,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  decid^  way  he 

wants  to  go;  but  we  feel  the  work-study  program  has  had  ^eatest 
success  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  I am  venr  happy  to  tor 
you  emphasize  the  success  of  this  program  m rural  areas.  So  often 
in  Con^s  our  colleagues  look  at  these  programs  ^ big  city  programs. 
They  don’t  realize  that  a tremendous  amount  of  this  help  is  going 
into  rural  areas  where  the  need  is  the  greatest  because  the  need  for 
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farm  help  has  been  diminishing  at  such  a fantastic  rate.  Many  of 
these  people  don’t  want  to  leave  their  home  State,  so  we  are  tiying  to 
retn\in  them  and  find  work-study  programs  for  them  during  the 
training  process.  Now.  do  you  find  merit  in  specificallv  earmandng 
these  &nds  for  work-study?  Do  you  think  that  this  will  give 
you  a little  more  facility  for  planning  your  programs  and  give  you 
a little  more  leadtime  in  effectively  carrying  these  programs  out? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  quite  disturbed  about 
the  lack  of  funding  in  the  proposal  for  this  next  year  in  the  area  of 
work-study  because  we  have  developed  a feeling  ana  an  understanding 
and  a desire  for  this  kind  of  activity ; and  even  when  it  shifted  from 
100  percent  to  75/25,  the  schools  were  picking  up  the  25  percent  and 
were  moving  forward.  We  didn’t  know  initially  whether  they  would. 
But  these  rural  schools  with  very  limited  funds  moved  in  and  picked 
up  the  25  percent  liecause  they  saw  what  help  it  was  giving  to  these 
ciiildren  wno  needed  help  to  enable  them  to  stay  in  school  and  pursue 
their  work;  and  wo  are  quite  disturbed  because  now  we  have  to  tell 
these  people,  “It  is  no  more.  We  are  not  going  to  move  this  way.”  This 
causes  misunderstanding  because  this  program  has  been  administered 
Vv  ith  practically  no  cost  to  the  State,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  local  schools 
have  provided  the  matching  funds  totally  out  of  their  own  budgets. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Would  you  want  to  express  an  estimation  of  or  make 
a comparison  between  the  effectiveness  of  the  concept  of  the  work- 
study  program  such  as  we  are  discussing  her<^  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 
Do  you  think  that  you  people,  by  tying  this  program  to  the  schools, 
can  do  a more  effective  ]ob  of  work-study  programs,  or  do  you  think 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can  become  more  effective?  Would 
you  have  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Bblvumont.  I would  hesitate  to  compare,  but  I would  say  we 
can  administer  this  program  with  practically  no  cost.  We  can  reach 
children  from  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  smallest  crossroads  in  the  State 
without  any  problem  at  all  because  the  school  exists  there,  and  we  have 
more  and  more  schools  interested  in  such  a program.  We  are  develop- 
ing these  programs  that  penetrate  right  into  the  smallest  communities 
in  the  State  so  that  we  are  reaching  a total  cross  section  of  the^  youths. 
Now,  we  have  also  instituted  in  this  State  through  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  a study  of  reasons  for  the  dropouts  of  the  last  4 
years.  Ilie  county  superintendents  have  been  charged  with  accumu- 
lating this  information.  The  State  superintendent  told  me  yesterday 
that  70,000  returns  have  already  been  received.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  who  those  young  people  are;  and  I believe  the  youth  corps  is 
trying  to  reach  all  of  them  so  we  would  probably  be  in  a position  to 
move  in  working  with  young  people  who  have  left  school  which  is,  I 
think,  the  great  contribution  that  the  Youth  Corps  has  made,  that  the 
schools  have  failed,  as  I would  freely  admit. 

Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  With  a more  effective  work-study  program,  do  you 
think  you  really  could  lower  the  student  dropout  rate? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  but  I am  also  trying  to  find  a way  to  reach 
those  who  have  dropped  out  because  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in 
this  world  than  a person  without  an  education  who  is  boxed  in  for 
years. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Will  you  describe  for  us  one  of  your  work-study  pro- 
grams, one  that  comes  to  mind  ? 
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Mr.  Beaumont.  One  of  the  most  signihcant  was  here  in  Chicago 
where  we  set  in  motion  a work-study  program  to  serve  over  age  ele- 
mentary school  youth.  These  youths  were  enrolled  in  vocational  pro- 
grams in  the  ^idance  centers  that  Dr.  Redmond  established;  and  in 
order  to  keep  those  youngsters  in  school^  we  were  able,  with  work-study 
funds,  to  put  th^e  youngsters  in  private  agencies.  Not  only  were 
they  able  to  keep  in  school,  but  they  were  able  to  get  some  experience 
which,  in  a sense,  enriched  the  work  that  they  received  in  school  in 
various  vocational  areas,  and  we  are  now  moving  to  do  this  throughout 
the  State  >vithout  work-study  funds.  We  feel  this  is  significant.  We 
have  a series  of  meetings  set  up  in  the  State  to  administer  this  program 
through  administrators  throughout  the  State  to  show  them  how  in 
Chicago  we  were  able  to  take  these  15-,  16-,  and  17-year-old  youths  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  in  elementary  school. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Some  people  have  criticized  some  aspects  of  the 
Neighlmrhood  Youth  Corps.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  any  of  this 
aspect  in  the  work-study  programs  that  you  tried  to  administer,  tying 
very  closely  to  the  school  f 

Mr.  Beaumont.  I would  say  from  the  records  that  come  to  my  desk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  that.  I wouldn’t  want  to 
say  there  wasn  t any  since  it  just  wouldn’t  be  true.  But  we  are  trying 
to  administer  it  to  the  effect  that  these  young  people  are  doing  some- 
thing worthwhile.  They  are  earning  their  money ; and  in  earning  this 
money,  they  are  making  a contribution  to  some  public  agency  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  served. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  said  you  are  going  to  run  out  of  funds  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  If  we  were  successful  in  changing  the  formula  by  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  State  matching  requirement,  what  effect  would  this 
have  on  your  ability  to  develop  charter  more  programs  and  more 
effective  programs? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  It  would  have  a tremendous  effect  because  the 
was  so  great  in  Chicago  that  they  were  not  able  to  continue 
with  this  75/25  percent  to  any  great  extent.  When  you  get  into  large 
numbers  of  children,  you  run  into  larger  sums.  In  a small  school  where 
we  have  six,  eight,  or  10  youngsters  in  a program  of  this  nature,  it  is 
not  a significant  amount  of  money;  and  1 am  sure  that  in  Chicago  it 
would  be  of  a tremendous  help  because  we  have  had  hundred  of 
youngsters  in  Chicago  on  this  program. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Have  you  haa  any  chance  to  follow  through  to  see 
what  havens  to  youngsters  who  have  been  exposed  to  work-study  pro- 
grams? Did  you  have  any  surveys  or  studies  made  along  the  way  to  see 
wdiat  happens  to  these  youngsters?  Where  do  they  wind  up,  what  kind 
of  ]obs  do  they  find?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  they  have  a letter  job 
opportunity  than  they  would  had  they  not  been  exposed  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  there  is.  The  one  program  where  we  probably 
have  more  information  than  the  others  is  this  one  in  Chicago,  and 
we  have  had  young  people  through  this  kind  of  program  accepted 
for  employment.  These  young  people  would  not  have  been  accepted 
for  employment  in  another  situation  because  they  would  not  have 
even  been  welcomed  for  an  interview.  You  take  a youngster  who 
doesn’t  have  a grade  school  diploma  and  you  try  to  find  out  how  he 
gets  an  interview  for  a job^  but  you  put  him  in  a work-study  program 
in  a hospital,  and  the  hospital'  administrators  find  that  he  can  driver 
111  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  doesn’t  have  the  education  that  they  nor- 
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mally  would  require,  and  they  have  retained  these  youngsters.  We 
have  had  youngstei^  Mr.  Chairman  (and  it  has  been  reported  to  me), 
who  have  been  the  first  individuals  in  three  generations  in  their  family 
to  draw  a paycheck. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Beaumont,  this  is  a tromendoiisly  important 
point  that  you  are  making.  I am  sure  this  is  the  point  we  are  going 
to  try  and  carry  to  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  \\ben  the  bill  comes 
up  for  final  action.  We  have  had  many  people^  well-meaning  people, 
]abo  have  said,  ‘‘How  can  we  have  3i/^,  4, 5 million  people  unemployed 
in  America,  and  how  can  we  have  some  30  million  families  in  this 
country  earning  under  $3,000  a year  when  we  are  in  our  6th  and  7th 
year  of  continuous  prosperity,”  and  many  well-meaning  Americans 
ask  this  question  in  good  faitii.  I do  not  challenge  their  sincerity,  but 
they  just  don’t  uncferstand  the  very  point  you  are  making,  tliat  a 
vast  number  of  young  people  cannot  get  jobs,  and  it  is  rather  ironic 
we  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  has  this  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  their  young  people.  25  percent  of  our  unemployed 
are  in  the  category  of  18  to  21.  No  other  nation  in  the  world,  even 
the  newly  emerging  nations  have  this  problem ; and  so  many  people 
say,  “Wliy  is  this?”  I think  you  put  your  finger  on  it.  Many  of  these 
people  just  don’t  have  any  experience  at  being  interviewed  for  a 
job,  an<i  I think  this  is  the  real  po\yer  of  the  work-study  program. 
That  is  why  we  feel  so  strongly  that  it  should  be  separately  identified 
and  that  it  should  be  earmarked  specifically  as  such  and  funds  should 
be  appropriated  specifically  for  this  purpose.  I think  we  can  open 
up  job  opportunities  and  take  vast  numbers  of  young  people  off  the 
unemployed  rolls  through  a specific  development  of  this  particular 
program.  I am  grateful  to  you  for  the  valuable  mention  you  have 
made  of  these  facts.  People  ask,  “Why  do  you  hold  hearings  on  legis- 
lation?” Well,  the  value  of  these  hearings  is  to  get  testimony  from 
people  like  yourself  who,  from  ejqierience,  can  give  the  answer  to  some 
of  these  problems  that  baffle  us  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Well,  Mr.  Chainnan,  probably  the  most  needed 
thing  among  the  group  of  young  people  in  our  Nation  about  whom  we 
speak  is  the  opportunity  to  do  something  productive;  and  in  a society 
of  this  nature,  this  is  quite  difflcult.  In  a rural  societv,  it  is  not  difflcult ; 
but  in  the  kind  of  societv  we  live  in,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  these 
young  people  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  something  produc- 
tive. Why  is  this  so  essential  ? Because  ^ many  of  these  young  people 
just  do  not  fit  the  institutional  education,  and  we  have*  been  so  con- 
cerned with  this  as  an  institution  that  we  have  failed  to  realize  that 
the  learning  in  society  is  so  much  broader  than  the  institution  we  call 
education ; and  we  have,  through  regulation,  laws,  and  through  screen- 
ing processes  and  everything  else,  made  it  practicallv  impossible  for 
these  young  people  to  j^t  the  things  they  need  most,  which  is  an  opixir- 
tunity  to  do  something. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I think  this  is  a very  important  observation.  You 
know,  we  have  people  today  who  see  on  television  a demonstration  here 
or  a group  of  college  youth  doing  something  silly  there,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  judge  this  whole  generation  as  being  listless  and  without 
objectives.  Well,  to  those  people,  I invite  them  to  come  into  my  office 
and  see  the  hundreds  of  applications  that  we  have  from  young  people 
who  want  summer  jobs,  young  people  attending  college  trying  to  get 
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some  productive  work  during  the  summer  to  pay  their  way  through 
college,  young  people  who  want  to  work.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
generation  is  anxious  to  assume  its  r^imnsibility;  and  I think  this 
work-study  program  is  one  avenue  where  we  can  make  this  easier  for 
them. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Beaumont,  I assume  that  since  1968,  the  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  and  technical  education  has  increased  dramatically 
in  Illinois,  has  it  not  9 

Mr.  Beausiont.  Yes,  it  has.  I have  an  annual  report  here.  I think 
I could  tell  you  how  much.  But  one  of  the  points  you  made  or,  I believe, 
the  Chairman  made,  or  Dr.  Redmond,  was  the  fact  that  you  don’t  move 
education  as  rapidly  as  you  woiijd  like  to.  Illinois  has  been  without 
institutions  to  provide  the  educational  type.  Now,  I think  that  in  this 
sense  we  have  not  had  a junior  college  movement  until  recently,  until 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  The  senior  college  movement  was  set 
in  order.  There  was  really  no  place  in  this  State  to  make  a real  impact 
on  technical  and  subprofessional  training.  At  the  secondary  level,  as 
vou  may  know,  this  area  of  the  country  has  been  a strong  center  of 
local  economy  and  local  rights,  and  we  recognize  that  as  being  impor- 
tant; but  this  does  not  lead  to  centers  which  provide  training  for 
young  people.  Last  evening  I was  at  Sterling,  111.,  where  the  school 
board,  superintendents,  and  their  wives  were  present  for  dinner.  Some 
200  people  from  about  13  different  school  boards  from  local  ^all 
areas  were  there.  They  had  cooperated  together  to  build  there — with 
some  help  from  our  office — an  area  vocational  center  and  are  moving 
young  people  into  that  center.  They  started  last  year  without  any 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  major  school  in  the  center  gave  them  some 
opportunities.  They  now  have  over  450  enrolled  for  next  year  when 
the  center  will  be  opened,  and  that  is  over  half  of  ite  potential  enroll- 
ment. It  still  isn’t  Dig  enough  but  what  I am  sa3png  is  that  we  are 
finally  beginning  to  get  these  people  to  cooperate  in  such  a way  that 
the  kind  of  dev^opment  that  1 brieve  Congress  anticipated  can  take 
place,  but  we  have  to  get  these  people  to  cooperate.  We  have  about  10 
of  these  operations  underway  in  the  State  now.  As  I said  in  my  state- 
ment, legislation  for  the  first  vocational  institute  that  has  ever  been 

S>sed  in  Illinois  has  been  introduced.  The  Governor  wants  very 
to  establish  a State  vocational  institute  where  in  a locality  I am 
sure  the  Chairman  knows  we  have  had  tremendous  problems  for  years. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  have  State  support  for  vocational  education, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  that  based  on  the  ratio  of  State  support  to  local 
school  districts? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Has  it  been  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  It  was  increased  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  this  session  of  the  legislature. 
Now^  to  what  extent  the  legislature  will  respond,  at  the  moment  I am 
not  m a position  to  say;  but  we  have  asked  for  a veiy  substantial 
increase.  We  have  had  a four  to  five  thousand  increase  m enrollment 
between  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I was  merely  raising  the  question  becau^  I have 
found  that  in  some  States,  particularty  my  own,  California,  as  the 
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Federal  lielp  has  increased,  there  has  been  a tendency  for  some  of  these 
States,  including  my  own,  as  I say,  to  anticipate  tne  increase  and  to 
either  remain  static  or  actually  to  reduce  its  support  so  that  the  local 
school  districts  have  been  left  in  some  instances  in  a deplorable  finan- 
eial  condition  in  that  they  are  not  able  to  increase  their  support.  I 
understand  from  the  statements  you  have  just  made,  this  is  not  so  in 
Illinois,  that  the  State  actually  is  increasing  its  support.  Hiat  is  my 
understandii^. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  the  State  increased  its  support  in  the  last  bi- 
ennium, and  we  have  asked  for  tremendous  increases  this  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  it  would  appear  that  the  Federal  help  since  1963 
has  resulted  in  stimulating  the  State  rather  than,  let’s  say,  causing  the 
State  to  decrease  its  support  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  troe.  The  State  support  in 
1963  was  $2,869,129.  In  ^66  it  was  $4,518,666. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  a very  dramatic  difference  than  what  is  hap- 
pening in  some  of  the  States,  particularly  my  own.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Beaumont^  along  the  lines  on  which  you  have  just 
testified,  if  we  were  to  reduce  a State  maximum  requirement  from  the 
present  25  to  10  percent,  and  you  were  to  continue  to  increase  your 
State  allocations,  obviously  it  would  mean  a much  larger  participation 
of  youngsters  in  the  work-study  program. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  In  the  work-study  programs,  yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in  other  States,  and 
I am  sure  this  is  true  in  Illinois,  is  the  25  percent  matching  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  curtailed  the  operation.  The  demand  is  there,  but  the 
State  has  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  a 25  percent  matching. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  particularly,  as  I said,  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I am 
sure  we  will  try  to  incorporate  some  of  these  views  into  the  arguments 
for  the  legislation.  I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  good  job  you 
are  doing  here  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  use 
more  of  a rifle  than  a shotgun  approach  to  put  things  where  we  can 
see  results,^  and  this  junior  college  movement  is  really  a most  exciting 
movement  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  One  fmal  question.  We  have  been  thinking  in  terms— 
at  least  I have  been  thinking  in  terms— of  making  funds  available  in 
the  form  of  assistance  to  each  State  to  set  up  at  least  one  residential  or 
vocational  school  center.  You  are  talking  about  the  development  in 
East  St.  Louis  and  about  a State  school  center.  Is  tUs  the  same  thing 
as  we  were  talking  about  at  the  Federal  level  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  This  is  not  a residential  school  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  a state  residential  skill  center-^I  am  not  quite  sure  where 
it  would  be  located — would  provide  facilities  for  perhaps  3,000  young- 
sters in  that  vicinity  ? Do  you  think  we  could  do  a more  effective  j3> 
with  an  operation  like  that  than  we  do  now  with  some  of  the  job 
Coras  OTograms  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  I am  sure  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  a 
residential  center  geared  to  the  needs  of  certain  very  worthwhile  seg- 
ments of  our  youth  population  it  would  help  us  meet  some  of  the 
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problems  that  we  have  today.  For  instance,  the  dropout  study  being 
made  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shows . us  some 
things  tnat  we  could  do.  We  have  this  large  group  of  young  people 
who  don’t  have  a place  in  our  night  schools  and  they  don’t  have  a place 
in  onr  junior  colleges.  There  is  really  no  place  they  belong.  As  I have 
said  to  many  groups,  the  educational  bus.  using  analogy,  does  not 
stop  on  the  corner  where  they  are  standing ; and  this  would  open  np 
a totally  new  kind  of  opportunity  for  a group  of  young  people  who  are 
at  the  moment  “bound  m”  for  their  work  life  without  opportunity. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  We  need  about  $200  million.  We  are  estimating 
about  $4  million  per  State  in  Federal  aid  and  the  States  to  pick  up 
the  difference,  and  I must  confess  to  you  I am  not  sure  where  we  are 
going  to  find  it.  But  we  are  going  to  look  real  hard  to  see  if  we  can’t 
help  each  State  develop  at  least  one  of  these  residential  skill  centers  to 
give  you  educators  a chance  to  see  if  you  can  do  something  for  the  very 
person  you  described  now  for  whom  the  bus  doesn’t  stop  at  liis  corner, 
and  that  is  a very  fine  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  To  me,  it  is  the  fact  of  education.  He  is  just  on  the 
comer  where  the  bus  doesn’t  stop;  and  as  our  State  superintendent, 
Mr.  Ray  Page,  reported  on  the  dropout  study  at  the  Sterling  meeting 
last  night,  he  was  gettii^  some  interesting  reports,  including  one 
from  a boy  in  Vietnam.  The  questionnaire  had  followed  him  there. 
And  his  last  words  as  to  why  he  dropped  out  of  school : “It  didn’t  seem 
to  him  that  anybody  cared.” 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  And  he  has  probably  got  a good  point.  Tell  me,  this 
study  that  you  speak  of,  is  this  completednow  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  No,  it  is  in  process.  First,  we  found  out  who  they 
were  and  now  we  are  trying  to  find  out  why  they  dropped  out. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  How  many  are  you  contacting  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  So  far,  they  have  replies  from  70.000. 

Mr.  P*uciNSKi.  How  soon  do  you  think  yon  will  have  this  thing 
wrapped  up  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  We  are  not  sure. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Welt,  it  would  certainly  help  our  thinking;  and  I 
would  think  a study  like  this  would  have  a tremendous  impact  on  the 
thinking  of  Congi*ess  in  terms  of  trying  to  find  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lem, so  I would  invite  you  to  mail  us  your  report  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
available. 

Mr.  Beaumont.  It  has  shaken  up  a lot  of  communities  when  we 
have  identified  the  number  of  dropouts  they  have.  I was  at  a meeting 
the  other  day  with  a group  of  industrialists,  one  from  a northwestern 
Illinois  citv.  He  said,  “I  never  knew  we  had  any  dropouts  in  the  last 
4 years.”  Well,  they  had  a few  hundred  dropouts  from  their  high 
school,  and  it  really  has  shaken  up  a lot  of  people;  and  now  they 
realize  there  are  dropouts. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Who  is  financing  your  study  ? 

Mr.  Beaumont.  The  superintendent’s  office.  I know  he  is  doing  it. 
Whether  he  has  any  outside  funds  in  it  or  not,  I am  not  sure. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  taking  time  out  to 
be  with  ns  today.  Thank  yon  for  making  the  trip  np  here  to  Chicago. 
You  have  been  extremely  helpful,  and  we  hope  you  will  convey  our 
best  wishes  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  tell  him  we  regret  the  fact 
he  couldn’t  be  here.  He  had  a conflict  in  schedules,  I know,  but  I am 
most  grateful  for  your  testimony  here  this  morning. 
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Mr  PuciNSKi.  Our  next  witness  is  Carl  Tlioriiblad,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Great  C^ities  Research  Council.  Mr.  Tlioriiblad  is  one  of 
our  most  knowledgeable  men  on  the  problem  of  education  in  the  big 
cities  C'arl,  we  are  nappy  to  have  you  here.  I understand  that  you  have 
some— I know  you  have  some  very  interesting 

that  we  ought  to  have  in  this  record  because  of  the  facts  that  they 
contain;  and  I wonder  if  you  would  like  to  describe  some  of  those  le- 
ports,  and  we  will  put  them  in  the  record. 


STATEMENT  OF  CARL  E.  THORNBLAD,  RESEARCH  COORDINATOR, 

Srch  council  of  the  great  cities  program  for 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I^Ir  Tjiornblad.  Yes,  sir,  I am  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rpearch 
Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement.  lam 
here,  not  to  represent  the  cities,  but  merely  to  report  on  some  of  then 
activities.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  read  a list  of  the  cities  so  tMt  you 


and  Washington,  D.C.  . , , , . . i*  4.1 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  What  is  the  total  high  school  population  of  those 

cities?  Do  you  know  offhand?  , t u lo 

Mr.  Thornblad.  The  high  school  population  I would  estimate 

roughly  at  about  1 million  students.  We  had  a total  student  population 
in  the  tall  of  1966  of  4,255,225  pupils. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  In  the  counti^  ? . . 

Mr.  Thornblad.  No,  this  is  in  the  great  cities. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  In  the  great  cities?  • 1 ■ .1. 

Mr.  Thornblad.  And  about  one- fourth  of  these  would  be  m high 
school.  This  is  roughly  the  approximation.  If  I may  i list  comment  on 
those  figures  for  one  minute.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  large 
cities.  Between  the  19.50  and  the  1960  census,  these  16  cities  m Popu- 
lation gained  about  70,000  people.  This  was  about  three-tenths  ot  1 
percent  of  their  population.  Between  1956  and  1966,  this  is  a 16-ycnr 
period  which  would  be  equivalent,  the  inercase  in  pupils  amounted  to 
31  percent  in  the  public  schools  or  more  than  1 million  students.  So 
for  some  reason,  the  cities  are  just  about  stabilized  according  to  popu- 
lation, but  the  increase  in  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  is  dra- 

™ Mr.  PtTciNSKi.  Of  course,  also,  the  type  of  change  in  school  popula- 
tion has  been  very  drastic,  hasn’t  it*  It  has  created  great  needs  m 


terms  of  compensatory  education,  remedial  reading  and  other  thin^ 
with  the  shift  of  families  moving  out  of  the  city  into  the  suburbs,  and 


Wllli  nie  sniii  ui  iiuiiiiiea  111^' ... 

families  moving  in  from  the  rural  areas,  where  job  opportunities  aie 
fliminishing  and  moving  to  the  city,  hasn’t  this  created  tremendous 
probltmis  in  education  for  the  big  city  administrators . 


Mr.  Thornblad.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems,  the  change  in 
really  means  a change  in  school  programs.  Ihe  students 


population  icimv  iiic«no  « ... i — cs  _ ■ 

that  are  in  the  school  in  one  given  year  may  move  and  the  next  give 
year  the  school  may  have  an  entirely  different  set  of  pupils  with  an 
entirely  diffei-ent  set  of  needs.  You  may  want  to  employ  a different  set 
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think  flexibility  is  one  of  the  key  words  in  education  today  and  must, 
of  necessity,  cany  into  legislation  involving  the  proOTams  and  sup- 
port for  these  programs.  In  reference  to  this,  I am  tliinking  of  the  idea 
that  when  you  appropriate  funds  for  vocational  education,  many  of 
the  restrictions  laid  down  are  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  vocational 
programs,  and  these  are  spelled  out  specifically.  A,  B and  C.  Require- 
ments for  teachers  are  set  forth  by  the  State^  which  is  one  of  the  things 
we  have  for  you  today.  The  flexibility  of  going  between  programs  that 
are  strictly  vocational  and  new  ideas  that  may  come  along  has  to  be 
within  the  ran^e  of  expenditures  of  the  funds  you  are  allocating,  so 
this  flexibility  in  curriculum  can  be  there  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent. It  is  really  the  pupil  that  you  are  looking  at,  not  the  program 
or  the  teacher  or  how  do  we  use  the  funds  according  to  law.  We  have 
got  to  do  a good  job  for  these  pupils,  and  this  is  foremost,  whether 
they  have  Federal  or  State  funds  or  local  funds,  it  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Of  course,  the  converse  of  this  is  that  if  we  didn’t 
specifically  earmark  these  funds,  they  would  have  a tendency  to  get 
lost  as  they  have  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thornblad.  Right. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Wlien  I say  “lost,”  I do  not  mean  not  used,  but  ab- 
sorbed by  other  needs.  As  I said  in  my  opening  remarks,  vocational 
education  has  been  treated  like  a stepchild  for  too  long. 

Mr.  Thorxblad.  This  is  absolutely  true,  and  I think  guidelines 
need  to  be  laid  down,  but  I still  think  that  flexibility  has  to  be  main- 
tained so  you  don’t  cut  off  good  ideas  that  can’t  be  done  because  we 
can’t  use  the  money  this  w’ay.  The  needs  of  the  students  should  be 
foremost. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  Well,  under  this  provision,  if  one  State  can’t  use  the 
money,  it  will  go  to  another  State  that  can.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
is  to  stimulate  the  States  into  coming  along  with  effective  programs 
and  use  up  their  funds  effectively  or  else  they  lose  the  money,  and  the 
State  that  is  progressive  in  this  field  is  going  to  get  more  than  its  share 
from  the  overflow. 

Mr.  Thornblad.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  regard  to  this,  we  have  foreseen 
this  problem ; and  to  assist  the  cities  in  developing  a program  and  State 
plans  to  guide  them,  we  have  collected  the  State  plan  for  the  State 
in  which  these  cities  are  located  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
bound  them  in  a loose  leaf  volume,  and  we  are  here  to  submit  two  vol- 
umes of  the  State  plans  of  these  States  for  your  committee  to  use  as 
the  cities  have  used  them,  in  goin^  through  the  plans  and  taking  the 
best  ideas  from  the  various  States,  incorporating  these  into  their  State 
plans  as  they  come  up  for  revision  each  time. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I think  this  is  a very  important  study  of  our  hear- 
ings (see  hereinafter).  I am  sure  that  when  we  come  to  discussing  this 
legislation  on  the  floor,  many  Members  of  Congress  will  want  to  know 
wiiat  has  been  happening  in  their  respective  States  and  how  they  can 
evaluate  this  situation  in  terms  of  what  is  happening  in  their  commu- 
nity, so  I am  grateful  to  you  for  this  information.  I am  sure  it  is  val- 
uable information  which  this  committee  will  need. 
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Mr.  Thokndlad.  Thank  you,  sir.  In  regard  to  your  section  3,  the  Re- 
search Council  has  been  carrying  on  a j>roject  with  the  help  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
under  the  section  for  research  and  dissemination  which  I would  like 
to  report  on  briefly. 

Although  the  member  cities  of  the  Research  Council  have  made 
strides  in  the  implementation  of  improved  practices  and  have  in- 
creased the  diversity  of  course  offerings  and  involvement  of  a great 
number  of  students  in  vocationally  oriented  classes,  the  task  ahead  is 
tremendous.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Research  Council  sought 

Sort  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  series  of  regional 
Brences  on  education,  training,  and  employment. 

The  members  of  the  Research  Council  see  the  necessity  of  markedly 
increasing  the  activities  of  the  world  of  work  program.  A major  effort 
must  come  from  the  schools,  business,  industry,  l^or  and  government 
to  reduce  needless  duplication  of  service  and  competition  among^ 
services.  There  is  need  to  define  the  functions  of  all  agencies  in  pre- 
paring people  for  work,  in  placing  them  on  the  job,  and  in  upgrading 
and  retraining. 

Business,  industry,  labor  and  government  ^nei*ally  accept  the  idea 
but  need  to  be  helped  to  more  forcefully  realize  that  their  goals  andl 
those  of  the  schools  are  similar  in  their  major  objective  To  make  a 
productive  individual  of  every  boy  and  girl.  If  this  objective  is  to 
be  realized,  coordinating  action  is  needed  for  all  participants:  Busi- 
ness, industry,  labor,  government,  and  schools. 

Through  this  series  of  conferences,  the  Research  Council  is  pro- 
viding direction  to  initiate  this  action  and  act  as  a catalytic  agent  for 
continued  progress.  While  the  demands  of  upgrading  world  of  work 
programs  are  greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  resources  of  any  one  city,, 
converted  attack  upon  the  problems  common  to  all  is  envisioned  as 
providing  a stimulus  to  further  action  on  the  part  of  each. 

Accordingly,  the  Research  Council  is  engaged  in  a research  and 
development  program  that  will  mobilize  and  coordinate  the  resources' 
of  the  cities,  business,  industry,  labor,  government,  and  schools  to 
initiate  action  that  will  have  the  following  specific  objectives:  1. 
Better  prepare  youth  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work.  2.  Remove 
the  road  blocks  which  presently  bar  many  youth  from  taking  their 
place  in  the  world  of  work  at  an  age  when  it  is  normal,  important,  and 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  3.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  business,, 
industry  and  education  in  the  preparation  of  young  people  for  the 
world  of  work,  to  prevent  dupfication  of  efforts,  and  attempt  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  preparation  programs.  4.  Eliminate  the  present  time  lag 
between  the  identification  of  new  job  opportunities  and  the  inclusion 
of  specific  preparation  programs  in  the  schools.  5.  Provide  for  a 
specific  delineation  of  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  various  job 
responsibilities. 

To  this  end,  we  held  three  conferences,  one  in  New  York,  one  in 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Los  Angeles ; and  we  also  have  a report  of  activ- 
ities that  are  a result  of  these  conferences  that  are  already  underway. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  are  talking  about  that,  along  with  the  other 
material  that  we  have  already  put  in  the  record,  which  will  go  into 
transcript  proceedings  here,  so  that  we  can  have  that  material  also 
for  our  files.  I think  it  is  very  important  to  have  that  as  part  of  the 
total  study  of  the  vocational  problems. 
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Mr.  Thornblad.  I reported  on  each  of  the  three  conferences.  The 
Kastern  Conference  and  the  Midwestern  Conference  reports  have  been 
published.  The  report  for  the  Western  Regional  Conference  in  Los 
Angeles  is  now  at  the  printers  and  will  be  available  in  a few  ^yeeks. 
We  will  make  it  availaole  to  you  immediately.  If  I may  have  just  a 
minute  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  these  cities  are  doing,  it  may  serve 
as  a guide  for  some  of  the  programs  you  may  wish  to  be  able  to  fund 
thi-ough  your  legislation. 

Kxamjdes  of  activities  undertaken  in  this  regard  include  a Mid- 
western Regional  Conference  that  was  addressed  to  the  development 
of  a proposal  that  investigated  the  present  status  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  teachers  in  relation  to  shortages,  recruitment  pro- 
cedures, and  certification. 

Work  is  getting  underway,  I might  add,  on  a proposal  by  certain 
midwestem  cities  to  obtain  teachers  in  various  ways  and  train  them 
and  to  work  with  the  colleges  and  universities  into  getting  vocational 
teachers  trained  specifically  for  the  job  the  cities  have  to  do. 

In  addition,  a Western  Regional  Followup  Conference  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  topic  of  formulating  a career  development  curriculum 
plan  and  resulted  in  a document  which  outlined  the  philosophy,  ob- 
jectives, approaches  and  priorities  for  a multilevel  career  development 
curriculum. 

A cooperative  3-day  conference  was  conducted  with  the  Research 
Council,  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  to  assist  Chicago  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational specifications  for  a career  development  campus.  A rational 
and  statement  of  objectives  for  the  Chicago  plan  for  career  develop- 
ment education  w’as  writen  as  a result  of  this  activity  and  was  presented 
to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for  consideration. 

A proposal  has  been  drafted  by  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  for  the  development  of  a curriculum  for  occupational  education 
in  the  secondary  scnools  of  that  city.  The  proposal  stresses  an  inter- 
disciplinary and  flexible  schedule  design. 

San  Diego  is  actively  engaging  in  an  evaluation  survey  of  its 
total  educational  program.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  identify 
the  direction  for  the  development  of  curriculum  changes  that  will 
embrace  vocational  education  on  the  secondary  level  utilizing  career 
development  as  a framework.  A career  development  advisory  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  in  San  Di^o  and  is  presently  seeking  to  design  a 
program  tliat  will  enhance  the  ^in  Diego  School  System  and  will  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  students  in  that  city. 

The  Research  Council  anticipates  that  vocational  education  will 
continue  to  be  of  concern  to  all  member  cities.  To  facilitate  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  area  of  education,  the  Research  Council  encourages 
the  initiation  of  research  and  development  activities  and  will  continue 
to  serve  as  a center  for  the  dissemination  of  material  s. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  we  are  certainly  grateful  to  you  for  calling  this 
to  our  attention.  It  will  be  part  of  the  record  in  the  appendix  of  the 
record.  Do  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I have  nothing. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  joining  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Thornblad.  Thank  you. 

(The  reports  referred  to  follow :) 
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Eastebn  Regional  Conference  on  Education,  Training  and  Employment 

THE  research  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITIES  PROGRAM  FOR  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT, 

CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS  0U025 

The  research  reported  herein  was  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  EMucation,  and  Welfare  (Project  No,  OE-5-8.^>-()0(5). 

The  Setting  for  Regional  Conferences  on  Education,  Training  and 

Employment 

Preparation  for  the  world  of  work  is  an  essential  function  of  any  society.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  many  forces  interacting  which  influence  emerging  new  patterns 
of  the  occupational  world.  These  forces  are  especially  evident  in  the  large  citie.s 
of  the  United  States.  The  development  of  the  large  urban  complex,  continued 
population  growth  and  changing  characteristics,  the  imbalance  between  man- 
power supply  and  labor  market  demands,  accelerating  technological  development 
and  the  challenge  of  automation  are  illustrative  of  conditions  which  have  major 
implications  for  programs  of  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

Strengthening  and  improving  the  quality  of  vocational  education  is  a subject  of 
increasing  interest.  To  a large  extent,  this  interest  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
work  of  the  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improve- 
ment. President  Kennedy,  in  1961,  brought  national  attention  to  the  problems  of 
vocational  education,  and  requested  a review  and  evaluation  of  existing  programs 
as  well  as  recommendations  for  improving  and  redirecting  these  programs.  The 
dimensions  of  the  problem  were  outlined  i the  recent  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  Vocational  Education,  for  which  the  Research  Council  prepared  two 
significant  studies : “Vocational  Education  in  the  Large  Cities  of  America”  and 
‘■Education  for  Tomorrow’s  World  of  Work.”  The  culmination  of  the  increaseil 
concern  for  vocational  education  was  reached  in  Decemlier  1963,  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  This  Act  is  surely  a landmark  in  the 
progress  of  vocational  education. 

Present  day  America  finds  itself  in  an  incongruous  position.  AAt  a time  of  un- 
precedented prosperity,  there  are  few  employment  opportunities  for  some  mem- 
bers of  society.  Output  and  employment  have  raised  to  new  record  levels  but  un- 
employment continues  to  be  a major  social  and  economic  problem  for  almost 
four  million  potential  workers  and  their  dependents.  Contributing  to  this  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  many  people  are  unemployable  because  they  lack  employ- 
able skills.  There  is  a great  need  to  equip  people  with  a level  of  knowledge  and 
skill  required  for  new  and  different  job  opportunities.  Optimal  employment  cannot 
be  achieved  if  workers  are  idle  because  they  do  not  quality  or  do  not  know  how 
to  meet  job  requirements. 

Of  special  concern  is  the  unemployment  .of  youths  betiveen  the  ages  of  16  and 
21.  Unemplovment  in  this  age  group  is  about  three  times  the  level  of  the  total 
labor  force.  It  is  estimated  that  1,100,000  young  people  between  16  and  21  are 
neither  in  school  nor  at  work.  A large  portion  of  this  group  is  concentrated  in 
the  urban  centers  of  our  country.  Unemployment  is  costly,  not  only  to  those 
directly  involved  bu  to  the  whole  society.  Not  only  do  the  unemployed  contribute 
nothing  to  the  economy,  but  their  impact  on  the  community  is  felt  in  increased 
relief  and  welfare  payments,  delinquency,  crime,  immorality,  and  indifference. 
Unemployed  young  people  often  raise  their  children  in  their  own  image,  and 
flcc6l6rfl.t0  tliG  cycl©. 

Compounding  the  immediate  problem  of  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
youths  is  the  fact  that  each  year  of  the  1960-70  decade  will  bring  even  more 
people  into  this  age  group.  While  2.8  million  American  youths  reached  age  IS 
in  1963,  3.8  million  reached  that  age  in  1965.  E\irther,  it  is  estimated  that  60% 
of  these  young  people  will  not  attend,  college  and  80%  of  them  will  not  complete 
college.  This  group  may  not  be  prepared  for  any  of  the  professions  and  will 
have  a particular  need  for  some  other  form  of  occupational  preparation.  If 
present  trends  continue,  this  preparation  may  not  be  available. 

According  to  a study  by  the  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program 
for  School  Improvement,  only  3.6%  of  the  total  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  K 
through  12  in  ten  of  the  Great  Cities  were  in  reimbursable  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  However,  in  public  schools  outside  the  cities  in  states  in  which 
these  Great  Cities  are  located,  only  0.8%  of  the  pupils  in  grades  K through  12 
were  enrolled  in  reimbursable  vocational  education  programs.  These  data  indi- 
cate the  greater  effort  being  made  in  providing  vocational  education  by  the 
Great  Cities.  Even  though  this  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cities  is  being 
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made,  the  3.6%  represents  only  96,064  students  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
2,681,985  in  those  cities  studied.  ^ 

The  ever  increasing  number  of  young  p<eople,  along  with  a simultaneous  I 

•decrease  in  the  number  of  Jobs  for  them  to  fill,  presents  a challenge  in  itself.  | 

Two  other  factors,  however,  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  One  is  the  | 

3>roblem  of  retraining  adult  workers  and  updating  their  skills  as  the  need  arises.  I 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  many  of  the  unemployed  do  not  have  the  skills  i 

needed  by  today’s  labor  market.  Because  of  Increasing  technological  and  scientific  | 

advances,  it  is  possible  that  many  workers  will  need  to  be  retrained  two  or  even  I 

'three  times  during  the  work  life.  A second  factor  is  the  ever  increasing  demand  | 

for  technicians  and  semiprofessional  workers,  those  who  require  one  to  three  | 

:years  of  post  high  school  education.  I 

In  order  to  maintain  an  expanding  economy,  provision  needs  to  be  made  to  deal  f 

with  the  problems  of  preparing  young  people  for  their  initial  work  experience,  | 

retraining  adult  workers  and  supplying  technicians  and  semi-professional  person-  | 

nel.  These  are  not  problems  which  will  solve  themselves.  The  solutions  depend  I 

'Upon  an  orderly,  concentrated  and  direct  attack  at  the  source  of  the  problems.  i 

This  attack  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  educational  and  other  public  agencies  | 

as  well  as  private  business,  management  and  labor. 

Although  the  member  cities  of  the  Research  Ck>uncil  have  made  strides  in  the 
implementation  of  improved  practices,  and  have  increase  the  diversity  of  course 
-offerings  and  involvement  of  a great  number  of  students  in  vocationally  orientated 
■classes,  the  task  ahead  is  tremendous.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Research 
Council  sought  support  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  series  of  Regional 
Conferences  on  Education,  Training,  and  Employment  to  be  reported  in  this 
and  succeeding  publications. 

The  members  of  the  Research  Council  see  the  necessity  of  markedly  increasing 
'the  activities  of  the  World  of  Work  Program.  A major  effort  must  come  from  the 
schools,  business,  industry,  labor  and  government  to  reduce  needless  duplication 
-of  services  and  competition  among  services.  There  is  need  to  define  the  functions 
of  all  agencies  in  preparing  people  for  work,  in  placing  them  on  the  job,  and  in 
ungrading  and  retraining. 

Business,  industry,  labor  and  government  generally  accept  the  idea,  but  need 
to  be  helped  to  more  forcefully  realize  that  their  goals  and  those  of  the  schools 
are  similar  in  their  major  objective ; to  make  a productive  individual  of  every 
boy  and  ^rl.  If  this  objective  is  to  be  realized,  coordinating  action  is  needed  for 
all  pa*  /cipants : business,  industry,  labor,  government  and  schools. 

Through  this  series  of  conferences,  the  Research  Council  is  providing  direction 
to  initiate  this  action  and  act  as  a catalytic  agent  for  continued  progress.  While 
the  demands  of  upgrading  World  of  Work  Programs  are  greater  than  can  be  met 
by  the  resources  of  any  one  city,  concerted  attack  upon  the  problems  common  to  all 
is  envisioned  as  providing  a stimulus  to  further  action  on  the  part  of  each. 

Accordingly,  the  Research  Council  is  engaged  in  a research  and  development  I 

program  that  will  mobilize  and  coordinate  the  resources  of  the  cities,  business, 
industry,  labor,  government  and  schools  to  initiate  action  that  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing specific  objectives ; 

1.  Better  prepare  youth  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Remove  the  road  blocks  which  presently  bar  many  youth  from  taking  their 
place  in  the  world  of  work  at  an  age  when  it  is  normal,  important  and  necessary 
for  them  to  do  so. 

3.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  business,  industry  and  education  in  the  preparation 
of  young  people  for  the  world  of  work,  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort,  and 
attempt  to  fill  the  gaps  in  preparation  programs. 

4.  Eliminate  the  present  time  lag  between  the  identification  of  new  job  op- 
portunities and  the  inclusion  of  specific  preparation  programs  in  the  schools. 

6.  Provide  for  a specific  delineation  of  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  various 
job  responsibilities. 

The  timetable  for  approaching  these  objectives  extends  over  three  years.  The  / 

first  Eastern  Regional  Conference  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  May  12, 13,  and 
14,  1966,  and  was  addressed  to  the  theme;  CHANGING  EDUCATION  FOR  A 
CHANGING  WORLD  OF  WORK.  Cities  which  sent  delegations  to  the  conference 
were  Boston,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  These  delegations  ‘ 

included  representatives  of  business,  industry,  labor,  government  and  civic  ’ 

groups,  as  well  as  school  system  personnel.  ' 

Prior  to  the  conference,  a planning  session  was  held  at  which  delegates  from 
the  above  cities  agreed  that  the  major  contribution  of  the  conference  should  i 
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t«k«  tile  form  of  ■tlmulatinf  participants  to  develop  plans  for  future  action. 
Tlie  siieakers  were  engaged  to  address  the  topics  delineated  by  the  idanniug 
group,  and  they  were  urged  to  direct  their  remarks  to  problems  which  have 
.the  potential  for  amelioration  through  local  action. 

Wblcoue  and  Chaioc  to  tbb  Confebbncc 

BY  DB.  BBBNABO  E.  DONOVAN,  8VPEB1NTBNDENT  Or  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YOBK  CITY 

1 am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the  Eastern  Regional  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion, Training  and  Employment.  This  is  a meeting  that  has  particular  signiflcance. 
It  is  not  a mass  meeting.  It  is  not  a meeting  in  which  somebody  is  going  to  whip 
up  enthusiasm  among  thousands  of  people.  It  is  a meeting  which  has  been  long  in 
planning  by  the  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Im- 
provement to  stimitiate  some  earnest  thinking  about  a very  important  matter  fac- 
ing the  Great  Cities.  The  coiuHirn  is  the  economic  future  of  the  Great  Cities,  the 
ability  of  both  industry  and  labor  to  absorb  our  young  people.  No  longer  is  it 
merely  a matter  of  young  people  being  ambitious,  forward  looking  and  adventur* 
ana.  We  have  come  to  the  point  in  our  society  where  things  have  to  be  a little 
better  planned  than  that.  It  isn’t  quite  the  catch  as  catch  can  society  any  more 
as  it  used  to  be.  Therefore,  the  Great  Cities  Research  Council,  which  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  education,  but  which  is  also  concerned  with  the  forces 
which  surround  education,  sought  a grant  from  the  federal  government  to  con- 
duct a series  of  conferences  among  few,  but  knowledgeable,  people  as  to  the  direc- 
tions in  whidi  we  are  going  in  the  community  and  education  in  particular.  We  are 
delightHl  that  you  have  come  to  New  York  City  to  talk  this  evening  and  tomor- 
row and  for  a short  while  thereafter  about  the  future  of  the  relationship  he- 
tween  industry,  labor,  and  education. 

Tonight,  for  this  very  Important  conference  which  is  concerned  not  with  yes- 
terday, not  T ith  today,  but  with  where  we  are  going  tomorrow,  we  have  vdth 
us  a gentler  isn  whose  experience,  training,  and  contributions  in  this  field  are 
so  outstanding  that  I can’t  think  of  anybody  else  having  been  chosen  to  give  you 
the  keynote  address.  As  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Our  guest  speaker  this  evening  has  had  wide  experience  not  only  in  the 
■economic  and  labor  affairs  of  this  country  but  has  advised  foreign  countries,  met 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  served  education  as  a member  of  a college  staff.  His 
experience  is  so  diverse  and  extensive  that  what  he  says  does  not  represent  a 
Itarochial  viewpoint  but,  and  I use  the  word  in  a different  sense  tonight,  is  a 
thoughtfrl  and  integrated  approach  to  the  problem  we  are  facing.  I think  he 
represents  the  best  in  thinking  about  this  problem  and  therefore  I am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  to  you  our  guest  of  the  evening — ^Dr.  Seymour  Wolfbein. 

Changing  Education  fob  a Changing  Wobld  of  Wobr 

BY  OR.  SEYMOUR  L.  WOLFBEIN,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECBETARY  OF  LABOB,  U.8. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB 

As  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Dr.  Wolfbein  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience  not  only  in  the  economic  affairs  of  this  eountry,  but  he  has  advised  foreign 
countries,  met  with  the  United  Nations,  and  served  edueation  as  a representative 
of  a college  staff. 

I was  wondering  why  I had  this  tremendous  sense  of  empathy  as  I got  up  to 
speak.  I giiess  it’s  because  all  of  you  know  that  I have  to  take  a plane  back  to 
Washington  so  this  can’t  possibly  last  too  long.  You  see  before  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  someone  who  is  really  filibustering  for  a moment  or  two— here  I am  in 
the  City  of  New  York  faced  with  a group  of  people,  a very  considerable  portion  of 
whom  have  heard  me  at  least  ^ dozen  times  before.  Yon  know  my  background  in 
vocational  education,  for  better  or  worse,  and  it’s  not  an  easy  business  to  stand  up 
here  and  decide  what  kind  of  theme  I’m  going  to  use  with  yon.  As  the  superin- 
tendent said,  this  is  hardly  hallelujah  night. 

At  any  rate,  let  me  start  with  a story  which  is  pertinent — it  was  told  by 
Professor  Walter  Heller  whom  I’m  sure  you  all  know,  but  in  case  one  or  two  of 
yon  don’t  he  used  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers — a very 
famous  economist  and  also  a brilliant  speaker.  He  tells  this  story  of  the  time  he 
was  out  in  Denver,  Colorado  and  he  had  an  enormous  audience  that  he  always  gets 
and  he  began  his  brilliant  address  and  at  the  first  pause  somebody  way  in  the  bade 
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of  the  room  yelled  out  “You’re  stupid.’’  Now  you  know  people  who  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  are  taught  never  to  answer  hack  In  kind — I don’t  know 
whether  you  knew  this,  so  Walter  Heller  Just  swallowed  hard  and  went  on  with 
his  talk.  Sure  enough,  at  the  very  next  pause  this  man  out  In  back  of  the  audience 
yells  out  "You’re  stupid.’’  This  goes  on  and  finally  Mr.  Heller  thinks  he  detects  a 
slur  in  the  man’s  voice  so  he’s  just  waiting  for  him  the  next  tlnie — and  It  comes. 
Walter  comes  to  a pause  and  this  man  yells  out  "You’re  stupid.’’  Mr.  Heller,  with 
his  brilliant  wit  comes  light  back  and  says,  "Yes,  and  you’re  drunk.’’  Tills  niiin 
comes  right  back  and  says.  “Yes,  and  tomorrow  morning  I’ll  be  sober  and  you’ll 
still  be  stupid !’’  There  are  many  morals  to  that  story  but  the  most  pertinent  one 
for  tonight  is : Never  underestimate  the  power  of  an  audience,  and  it’s  particularly 
relevant  to  me.  The  problem  I have  really  Is  how  do  I say  the  few  words  I have  to 
say  without  being  gratuitous  and  the  reason  I tell  the  Heller  story  Is  to  emphasixe 
to  you  that  I haven’t  come  up  from  Washington  to  give  you  the  word — I have  a 
few’  items  I w’ould  like  to  submit  to  you  in  all  humility  and  perhaim  in  the  next 
day  and  a half  you  con  refiect  on  them,  while  I catch  the  plane  back  to  Wash- 
ington, which  looks  more  and  more  like  a smart  move,  as  the  minutes  go  by. 

I W’ould  like  to  indicate  to  you  tonight  what  I think  are  the  6 signs  for  ’<1(S. 
I think  there  are  6 overriding,  fundamental,  turns  of  events  w’hich  have  .slow’ly 
come  to  a head  in  lOfifi  which  I think  ties  the  package  for  ns  all  and  so  repre- 
sents the  frame,  the  context  In  w’hIch  you  are  going  to  be  operating  for  the  next 
day  and  a half  and  frankly,  I think,  for  the  re.«t  of  your  w’orking  lives.  It  w’ould 
be  a real  help  for  me  and  for  some  of  us  w’ho  are  oiiernting  at  the  federal  level  If 
for  the  next  day  and  a half  you  could  do  a little  reflection  of  the  six  points,  w’hile 
yon  deal  w’lth  the  problems  that  are  on  your  program.  I’ll  mention  them  very 
briefly.  I hope  you  are  all  familiar  w’lth  them,  and  I’ll  Illustrate  each  of  them 
with  an  example  so  you’ll  see  something  specific  and  concrete  on  each  point. 

Item  'So.  1 very  quickly  involves  technological  change.  The  most  stunning 
thing  you  can  say  about  this  Is  that  In  the  U.S.A.,  during  the  postwar  period, 
productivity  has  gone  up  by  a steady,  persevering,  persistent  3%  a year.  Output 
per  man  hour  ns  w’e  call  It — the  amount  of  goods  and  services  a man  hour  of 
w’ork  can  produce  has  gone  up  3%  a year.  I’m  sure  you’re  all  expert  enough — 
you  have  bank  accounts — to  know’  if  yon  put  .?100  in  the  bank  and  get  3%  Interest 
the  first  year  you’ll  have  $103.  The  next  year  you  get  3%  of  $103 — this  is  know’n 
as  compound  Interest — and  this  Is  to  say,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  that  so  far  in  the 
postwar  period,  just  as  this  plodding,  persevering  a year,  productivity  In  this 
country  has  gone  up  by  80%  and  In  the  next  5 years  w’hen  we  finish  a quarter 
of  a century  after  World  War  II,  output  per  man  hour  in  this  country  w’ill  have 
doubled.  Please  note  I haven’t  said  anything  about  automation  or  cybernetics  or 
numerical  control  of  machine  tools  and  n computerized  economy  and  all  the  other 
items  that  you  and  I could  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  this  evening.  So  please 
understand  that  already  w’e  have  had  a real  upturn  In  the  amount  of  goods  and 
services  that  you  and  I can  get  out  for  every  hour  of  w’ork  put  in,  and  If  w’e  are 
fin  the  threshold  of  additional  change  of  substantial  magnitude,  and  that  could 
very  well  be,  then  look  at  the  point  from  w’hich  we’re  taking  off ! Imagine  a coun- 
try W’hich  very  shortly  will  have  doubled  its  productivity  in  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. Yet  in  a sense  we  need  this.  It’s  fundamental  for  our  economic  griiwth — 
both  here  and  abroad— but  that’s  the  way  the  ball  is  bouncing  in  terms  of  the 
eflScIency  with  which  w’e  put  out  the  goods  and  I don’t  think  anybody  can  oiierate 
nnyw’liere,  especially  In  ^ucation  w’lth  what  w’e  w’ant  to  do  w’ithout  taking  thl.s 
Into  account.  , , 

Item  So.  2.  I can  even  be  briefer.  And  this  follow’s  from  Item  No.  1.  and 
that’s  occupational  and  Industrial  change.  We  are  the  only  country  in  the  w’orld 
where  we  actually  deploy  a majority  of  workers,  not  In  putting  out  the  goods 
that  we  use,  but  In  the  services,  and  In  this  country  we  have  almost  15,000,000 
more  wage  and  salary  workers  on  payrolls  teaching,  working  for  the  federal 
government,  transporting  goods,  buying  and  selling,  and  doing  other  services  than 
W’e  have  in  our  entire  goods  producing  sector  of  the  American  economy — Includ- 
ing agriculture,  manufacturing  with  18  million  people,  farming  and  construc- 
tion. For  those  who  have  a responsibility  for  what  people  get  educated  In,  hear 
this  well,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  offing  that  w-e  can  see  w’hich  Is  going 
to  change  that  trend.  We  crossed  that  line  in  1950  and  It  hasn’t  been  a race 
since. 

Item  So.  S,  to  tie  the  package  a little  tighter,  I would  entitle  educational 
change  and  here  again  one  or  two  figures  will  be  enough.  Do  you  know  that  6 
out  of  every  10  people  In  this  country  In  the  age  group  3 through  34  are  enrolled 
in  school?  Do  you  know  that  the  median  educational  attainment  of  the  labor 
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force  of  this  country  is  12.2  years  nirendy?  If  you  take  the  traditionai  profes* 
sionai  tieids  iike  doctor,  iawyer,  economist  and  tocher  and  aii  the  other  ones 
that  you  and  I are  famiiiar  with  do  you  know  what  the  median  is?  17  in 
March,  1906! — the  equivaient  of  a Master’s  degree.  Some  of  you  know  that  1 
have  been  in  favor  of  a biii  (I  haven’t  been  abie  to  get  a Congressman  who  is 
brash  enough  to  introduce  it).  I wouid  iike  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a biii  which 
wouid  give  everybody  a Ph.D.  at  birth.  Then  we  couid  reaiiy  get  started  on  the 
serious  business  of  education  and  training.  But  that’s  going  to  take  a whiie. 
We're  sure  going  in  for  education,  aren’t  we?  In  a reai  big  way.  May  I say 
iiareiitheticaiiy  that  this  is  a median  iieiow  which  you  wiii  aiso  And  50yr  of 
tlie  cii.stribution  and  I woiUd  iike  to  end  up  this  way— it’s  with  that  50%  beiow 
tiiese  medians  that  you  and  I,  I susiieot,  are  going  to  have  the  most  business 
witii  But  put  that  into  tiie  imckage,  too,  of  these  0 items  that  I present  to  you. 

We’ve  had  teehiioiogicai  change,  we’re  had  occuimtionai-industriai  change, 
we’ve  had  educationai  change— iet’s  take  as  the  ^th  one  geogtViphic  change,  since 
there’s  a group  of  cities  and  states  represented  here.  And  again,  one  or  two  flgures 
to  iiiustrate  what  I think  is  an  aiisoiuteiy  stunning  deveiopment  in  the  U.S.A.  One 
out  of  every  six  Jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  is  iocated  in  Just  three  states.  We  have  50 ; 
three  of  them  account  for  one  out  of  every  six  Jobs — Caiifornia,  Texas  ami 
Fiorida.  Wouid  .vou  beiieve  this?  I don’t  beiieve  it  either— but  you  iook  it  up  my 
friends,  and  it  didn’t  used  to  be  that  way  a short  time  ago  and  the  very  geogmidiy 
of  empioyment  opportunities  are  changing  too.  I have  said  that  one  out  of  every 

0 jobs  in  the  U.S.A.  is  iocated  in  Just  3 states.  My  name,  titie  and  seriai  number 
lire  somewhere  on  this  program  and  if  .vou  shouid  want  documentary  evidence  of 
this,  piease  write  me— I’ii  be  deiighted  to  send  you  the  evidence  by  return  mail. 

1 supiiose  the  important  thing  about  that  statement  is  the  dynamics  of  It — it’s 
not  surprising- population  has  been  moving  westward  and  southwestward— tlie 
important  thing  is  that  this  Is  an  enoniious  l»ur.st  of  change  In  a relatively 
short  iMjriod  of  time.  Each  one  of  the  items  is — the  technological  change  one  is — 
even  the  education  change  is  one  of  relatively  recent  history— In  fact  it’s  one  of 
tlie  prime  common  denominators  of  these  half  dozen  changes — they  are  really 
moving.  May  I say  incidentally,  that  again  I haven’t  got  the  time  to  tie  this  to< 
gether,  and  I don’t  think  I have  to  with  a group  like  this,  but  the  big  thing  about 
tliese  six  is  the  fact  that  they  do  tie  together.  One  of  the  reasons  I think  you 
luive  this  kind  of  geographic  burst  of  change  is  Item  No.  1— the  changing  tech- 
nology. There  used  to  be  a time  when  a good  imrt  of  industry  had  to  sit  near  a 
coal  seam  or  where  water  power  was  or  where  a major  style  center  was  but  the 
very  technology  of  fuel,  iiower  and  transportation  is  changing  that.  The  very 
Arst  liook  I ever  wrote  was  on  New  Bedford,  Mass.  When  I got  there  it  was  Uat 
on  its  back.  It  used  to  be  the  biggest  cotton  textile  center  in  the  U.S.A.  As  I 
looked  back  into  its  history  ( I siient  6 months  right  there  on  Johnn.venke  Hill 
iieiir  the  museum  studying  that  city  and  all  the  records) — the  big  deal  about  New 
Bedfonl,  Mass,  was  the  fact  that  it  had  overnight  boat  service  to  the  great  style 
center  of  New  York,  N.Y.  Now  you  can  take  a Jet  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York— by  deAnition— in  less  time  than  the  good  old  overnight  boat,  and  this 
is  the  upending  of  this  whole  matrix.  Imagine  a country  like  this— the  continent 
is  alinost  tilted — and  how  do  we  deploy  ourselves  to  take  that  fact  into  account? 

To  go  on  to  the  fifth  one,  I call  it  Job  change.  It’s  not  surprising  that 
with  the  technolo^cal  change,  with  the  occupational-industrial  change — ^with 
^e  geographic  change  and  ttie  educational  change  that  you  should  get  in  this 
country  today  an  absolute  avalanche — or  cornucopia — depending  upon  where 
you’re  sitting,  in  the  pattern  of  Job  change  in  this  country.  A young  man,  for  exam- 
ple, embarking  on  his  working  life  today  will  hold  on  the  average  8 different 
Jobs — some  of  them  may  hold  one  or  two — ^yet  others  will  have  many  more. 
It’s  of  some  import  to  look  tiiat  fact  right  straight  in  its  eye  and  if  there’s 
ever  an  underscoring  and  an  emphasis  on  that  word  change,  which  it  must 
be  obvious  to  you  I’m  using  in  each  one  of  the  titles  of  the  0,  here  is  a perfect 
example.  Ard  how  do  we  posture  ourselves  in  the  educational  Aeld  to  take  that 
into  account? 

The  sixth  one  is  a very  interesting  one  and  has  to  do  with,  again,  something 
I hope  you  are  very  familiar  with-it’s  the  manpower  posture  we  are  going  to 
have  to  live  through  the  next  10  years.  The  best  way  of  illustrating  It  is  as 
follows : If  you  take  the  15  million  increase  in  the  working  population  that  we 
expect  bet>veen  1005  and  1075  and  you  make  that  Agure  100%  and  you  ask  your- 
self who  is  going  to  be  contributing  to  that  increase,  you  will  And  that  the 
age  group  1^24  (that’s  the  brand  new  workers)  account  for  something  like 
40%  of  the  net  increase.  There  is  also  a substantial  increase  in  the  so-called 
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older  worker — men  nnd  women  -15  years  of  nge  and  over.  But  there  is  one  age 
group  where  we  are  actually  having  a minus— in  the  middle  of  the  population 
explo.sion — the  nge  group  35-45.  '>Ve  are  going  to  have  a 7%  decline  In  the 
number  of  workers  of  that  ago.  When  you  put  it  In  figures — perhaps  more 
dramatic — there  will  be  a million  fewer  people  in  the  labor  force  in  this  coun> 
try  age  35-45  in  1975  than  there  were  in  10(15.  As  I look  around  this  room,  there 
must  be  some  of  you  in  that  age  group — please  accept  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions! If  arithmetic  is  correct,  you  are  the  ones  who  were  born  In  the 
1930s  and  you  know  there  was  a depression  then — a depression  not  only  eco- 
nomicntly  but  In  the  birth  rate — and  it’s  interesting  that  we  are  reaping  the 
events  of  the  1930s  In  this  way.  And,  so  our  manpower  posture  Is  like  an  hour- 
glass : A real  big  group  of  people  on  the  young  side,  a real  big  group  of  peo- 
ple on  the  older  side  and  a very  narrow  waist  in  between — in  fact,  to  get. 
poetic  altout  It,  for  tbe  one  age  group  35-45— tbe  sands  are  running  out 
Now  bow  do  you  manage  an  economy  with  that  manpower  profile?  We’re  all 
going  to  be  competing — the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  government  lnstitution.s, 
the  business  people,  everybody  Is  going  to  be  wanting  them — after  all,  that’s 
the  age  group  with  a little  career  development  already,  with  a little  experi- 
ence, where  you  begin  to  pick  up  people  who  have  been  around  for  a while 
and  can  do  a Job  for  you — and  you  are  not  going  to  have  very  many.  This 
could  turn  out  to  be  tbe  optimistic  part  of  the  manpower  picture  because  this 
is  a tri'incmlous  opportunity  to  really  advance  the  career  development  of  the 
younger  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  if  you  want  to  fill  some  of  the.se 
Jobs,  as  well  as  a great  chance  for  fuller  utilization  of  our  older  worker.s.  At 
any  rate,  as  you  wend  your  way  through  tomorrow  and  the  day  after,  put  these 
six  in  your  package  and  ask  yourselves,  how  are  they  going  to  affect  some 
of  these  specific  topics  like  employment  and  placement  with  which  you  will  be 
dealing. 

Let  me  follow  this  up  by  saying  that  I think  that  those  of  us  who  are  in  charge 
of  trying  to  make  some  policy  and  operate  some  of  these  programs  have  three 
vantage  points  in  particular  which  ought  to  stand  us  in  good  stead.  I call  them, 
as  some  of  you  know,  my  three  matching  revolutions.  They  are  things  that 
happened  Just  in  the  last  few  years  and  we  ought  to  really  get  on  board  with 
them.  The  first  one  is  the  revolution  we've  had  in  economic  policy  in  this 
country — ^where  we  have  said  that  lt*s  going  to  be  part  of  official  government 
policy  to  do  everything  we  can  to  generate  economic  growth  and  get  more  em- 
ployment and  be^n  to  make  some  dent  in  unemployment.  We  did  cut  taxes  in  1964 
even  though  we  had  a budget  deficit  and  this  has  become  part,  I think  it’s  fair  to- 
say,  of  a consensus  of  opinion  In  this  country  that  we  use  a proper  blend  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  to  achieve  maximum  economic  growth.  Now  this  isn’t  a per- 
fect policy — ^you  and  I can  criticize  it— especially  you  and  I who  are  economists — 
but  a dramatic  turn  of  events  did  take  place  which  I don’t  think  is  going  to  change 
as  long  as  you  and  I are  going  to  be  operating. 

The  second  matching  revolution,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  revolution  we  have  in- 
manpower  policy  and  that’s  right  down  the  line  with  what  you  and  I are  engaged 
in.  And  again,  to  save  words  let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  March  1062,  I 
engaged  in  one  of  the  favorite  Washington  pastimes.  I went  up  to  the  President’s 
office  to  watch  him  sign  a bill — those  of  you  who  have  been  in  Washington 
know  that  a President  takes  about  60  pens  to  sign  the  bills.  This  was  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1062.  It  was  hard  getting  it  through- 
Congress — it  was  a battle,  but  we  got  it  through  and  what  a lot  of  huzzahs  there 
were!  Almost  three  years  to  the  day  after  ttiat,  we  were  again  at  one  of  these- 
\Hilte  House  ceremonies,  this  time  with  President  Johnson,  and  he  was  signing 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1066.  That  bill  permits  training' 
and  retraining,  if  you’re  unemployed  or  underemployed  for  104  weeks  with  a 
training  allowance,  labor  mobility  demonstration  projects,  and  many  other  major- 
improvements.  That  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a vote  of  802* 
to  6!  Since  then  Congress  has  passed  a huge  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  It  takes  three  pages  of  single- 
spaced  listing  to  present  the  education  and  training  legislation  of  the  last  3 years. 
We  have  a new  national  committee  on  education. 

The  third  matching  revolution  in  which  I think  we  are  right  now  engaged  Is^ 
the  revolution  on  Income  Policy.  We’re  the  kind  of  country  which  very  brashly- 
gets  up  and  says  we’re  going  to  have  a war  on  poverty.  We’re  the  klnd  of  countir* 
where  a distinguished  group  like  the  President’s  Committee  on  Automation  says: 
we  ought  to  have  a negative  income  tax.  We’re  the  Idnd  of  country  which  is  in* 
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the  process  of  raising  the  minimum  wage  and  extending  coverage  to  mliiions 
workine  We’re  the  kind  of  country  which  is  making  another  commltoent,  Le.jj^, 
to  raise  miliions  of  persons  to  a levei  where  educaUon  and  training  and  economic 

*^I’ni  goi^to*^Snot^  few  minutes  and  teii  you,  again  in  ail 
resnect  a few  of  the  pathways  down  which  we  might  consider  going  for  tte 
fl?Srs  to  the  lightof  aii  these  changes.  In  fact  I wiii  even  say  toat  there  are 
In?  of  DeoDle  like  myself  who  are  going  to  go  down  these  pathways 
Snd^weVLre  like  TymCioZi  us.  If  you  keep  ttot  six  ^int  package 

taJmenliU!.  ParalBt«.‘ 

nil  fhn  timp  nnd  not  letttoK  US  come  to  rest  in  a nice  snug  uttie  sioi  ana  ii  you 
keen  to  mind  these  three  matching  revoiutions  that  I think  we  ought  to  partake 
I foUowtog  auggestlons  to  yoa,  aa  the  people  who  repre- 

“fw^“e2|'?rlS.'5lr^tlonal  ed-ioatloB  la  goln,  to  have  to  h^me  a btoj 
nnd  biirirer  nart  of  the  totai  educational  effort.  What  I mean  is  that  I don  t thi^ 
we  c^n  IK  any  10^^^^^^^  say  that  there’s  some  group  of  people  who  can;t  make 
it  throiuzh  the  academic  arena  and  who  will  therefore  cast  their  lot  in  Vo'EJd.  I 
eiSSt  S S homher  of  eareev  toya  I have  lieeaat  wh«e  the  m^hev 
pnmPR  im  with  her  son  with  tears  coursing  from  her  eyes,  saying  Dr.  Wolf 
SSwaL  wherthersaTSr^^^^^  know  very  well  you’re  in  trouble) 

wbnt-  shall  I do  with  boy  of  mine?”  “What’s  the  matter?  , I asl^  He  has  to 

take  the  vocational  education  courseb”  she  says,  and  she’s  ^^T*?***’*^® 
as  many  talented  people  as  we  need  acadenaically  tolen^,  ®nd  Vora- 

tional  Muc^tonhas  to  stop  teing  the  dumping  ground,  has  to  achieve  the  same 
SSk  ;j.to.dateSeaa,  & aame  fah«W!  aa 

Second  vocational  education  needs  to  expand  up  and  down  the  age  Male.  J)  or 

example,  ! don’t  think  it’s  too  tor  out  to  say  that  some  of  i*%5!!^*^?hprl>^8 
j „ i_  Onarnt'inii  Head  Start  could  be  done  in  the  arena  of  Vo*Ed.  If  there  is 
Mvthtajf^^  nee^^  disadvantaged,  it  is  to  l^r^se 

thenumber  of  varieties  of  transactions  with  their  enviroment  at  the  earUest 
SS?Xe  One  Sf  the  bSt  ways  to  do  It  is  to  the  very  early  years  and  what  a 
miRtAkp  it  would  be  if  Vo-Ed  doesn’t  get  right  to  there.  Whether  we  tato  of  Oper- 

Ko“^aSX‘w?»rSldS hSst  of® onr  cnr^ 
Third  I think  Vo-Ed  has  to  move  into  the  neighborhoods.  We  haw  to  bri  g 

wars  agatost  unemployment,  poverty,  and  diMrimination._  ^ 

Pamwii  nnfi  flnallv  we  have  to  do  something  about  the  quauiyt  noi  omy 

thSt  we  Survey  and  the  courees  of  Instruction  that  we  give,  but 
™ SS.  hL«  SS^do^Stag  about  improving  our  paponael.  V^y  >« 
whon  vmi  iro  to  the  typical  school  of  education — and  I teach  in  one  every  sum 

An^  Arhor vou  find  Vo-Ed  almost  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 

ruhip?  You  have  to  hit  it  right  there— -at  Genesis — ^where  the  attitudes  of  many 
S oL  white  coltor^  Vou  and  I,  even  if  we  get  a lot  of  pw- 

me  mad^  are  Sg  to  have  to  kick  our  feet  like  anything  and  say  we’re  going 
ti  ha?e  th^birin  to  these  students,  in  thc^e  future  educators. 

nfhArwisp  vou’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  wrap  up  this  package.  , * , 

Ka  dMl  wo?d Xu  you  ian  go  on  to  your  redeotlone.  I have 
thP  word  ohanae  and  I want  to  emphasize  to  you  again  that  no  one  is  immune 
to  what  we  just  said  this  evening,  and  by  no  one  I mean  not  even  you  and  m(^ 
Vn  oppuDatlon  esneclally  ours,  is  really  immune  from  change,  from  the  six 
nnrtpnkA  of  ’68*  This  is  what  you  will  consider  in  this  conference  you  re  having 
Sl^ext  day  au?a  ^sh  to  realistically  meet  the  challenges  upon 

w«t  tSib  I think  is  really  ttie  nub  of  the  matter— how  you  and  I are  goii«  to 
ley  t^void  obsol^ence  and  meet  the  six  signs  for  1966  and  the  three  matching 

*^\^mver* the  management  is,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  and  thank 
you  very  mui  h for  being  such  a re.«pou?ive  group. 
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iNitiviuuAL  Development,  Occupational  Prepabation  and  Society 

IIY  DB.  EiAMUEL  C.  KELLY,  PBOPE8SOB  OF  ECONOMICS,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Profenmr  Kvlly  ia  currently  Director  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resource  Rcacarch 
and  Professor  of  Economies  at  Ohio  State  University.  Since  J!f62,  he  has  been 
a Consultant  to  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  on 
the  Meditermnean  Regional  Project,  amt  is  currently  a Consultant  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
in  manpower  and  educational  planning  in  Latin  America. 

One  can  interpret  the  topic  of  this  session,  ‘Tndividuai  Deveiopm.>iit  Oeciipn- 
ti«»nai  Preparation  and  Society”,  as  an  inventory  of  the  purposes  of  Plication 
and  therefore,  the  uitiniate  criteria  or  the  uitimate  standards  for  assessing 
educational  lierformance  and  deflning  the  direction  for  educationai  deveiopinent. 
It  is  ill  this  iight,  that  I interpret  it  and  in  this  framework  that  I wish  to  make 
two  rather  geiierai  proi»ositions. 

One  is  that  education  is  a means  or  an  instrument  to  specific  ends,  rather 
than  an  end  in  itseif.  The  specification  of  purpose  as  criteria  for  decision 
making  is  therefore  increasingiy  important.  The  second  is  that  as  punwse 
criteria,  the  distinction  between  individuai  deveiopment.  occupationai  preimra- 
tion.  and  the  needs  of  society  are  becoming  increasingiy  biurred.  One  indication 
of  the  tenor  of  our  times  is  that  neither  of  these  two  proirasitions  is  iikeiy  to 
lie  seriousiy  chaiienged,  at  ieast  as  iong  as  they  remain  so  generai.  Yet  through 
much  of  our  history  they  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  this  con- 
troversy has  been  refiected  throughout  the  western  worid. 

When  I suggest  that  education  is  essentiaiiy  an  instrument,  for  individuai  and 
soeial  ends,  rather  than  nil  end  in  itnelf^  1 iniply  that  the  American  philosophy 
Of  wlucation  has  in  the  past  generaiiy  faiied  to  recognize  this  distinction.  It  ha*s 
seen  its  instnimentai  roie  ns  the  satisfaction  of  consumer  wants.  It  has  not  in 
generni,  evninateti  these  demands  in  terms  of  niore  uitimnte  goais,  but  has 
resijonded  to  them  as  uitimnte  ends.  American  education  is  in  some  degree,  a 
Kind  of  a enfeterin  of  educationni  opportunities  from  which  its  uitimate  end,  the 
consumer  of  e<lucntion,  may  pick  and  choose  as  he  wishes.  It  does,  of  course, 
impose  some  dietary  iaws  to  prevent  the  student  from  being  trnpiied  by  the 
dessert  counter.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  every  established 
nation  in  the  world  is  engaged  in  planning  its  educational  system  over  the  long 
tenu.  In  vlrtunlly  every  case,  it  Is  planning  education  on  two  fundamental 
criteria.  One  Is  the  internal  efiiciency  of  the  educational  system  defined  in  terms 
or  the  input-output  relationships  of  the  system  or  the  effectiveness  with  which 
scarce  educntlonni  resources  are  used  In  the  educational  process.  The  other  is 
the  relevance  of  the  educational  system  to  the  uitimnte  purposes  of  the  society. 

In  the  llm  instance,  the  American  educational  system  hns  little  to  leam.  it 
Is.  In  my  view,  the  most  efficient  educational  system  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
also,  iierhnps  by  virtue  of  affluence  rather  than  foresight,  qualitatively  one  of 
the  best.  Even  the  French,  who  are  known  to  equal  Americans  in  their  provin- 
clnlism.  ai^  for  their  distaste  for  emulating  American  culture,  are  currently 
adapting  their  secondary  educational  programs  to  the  American  pattern.  Yet 
this  county  Is  distinct  from  nil  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  In  the  extent  to  which  it  has  refused  to  direct  education  in  any  formal 
way  toward  social  ends.  I am  certain,  that  if  you  were  to  survey  school  admin- 
istrators in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  education,  the  variety 
and  the  vagueness  of  the  response  would  be  startling.  American  education,  like 
other  American  institutions  is  characterized  by  a high  degree  of  pragmatism. 

Let  me  try  now,  to  make  these  generalizations  more  specific.  The  problem  of 
adapting  an  educational  system  toward  specific  ends  has  two  general  dimensions. 
One  is  tlie  definition  of  these  ends.  The  other  is  their  expression  in  quantitative 
and  quiilitntlve  educational  terms.  We  have,  for  our  purposes,  already  defin^ 
tile  ends  toward  which  the  educational  system  is  to  be  adapted,  lliat  is.  to  pre- 
l»nre  the  individual  for  his  occupational  and  social  roles,  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  his  full  potential  as  a being  and  to  serve  those  purposes  of  the  societv 
which  may  be  distinct  from  those  of  the  individual.  Much  of  the  present  interest 
In  adapting  education  to  these  purposes,  both  here  and  abroad,  is  based  in  two 
universal  problems.  One  is  the  process  of  economic  development  vrith  its  implica- 
tions for  social  and  institutional  change.  The  other,  is  the  failure  of  particular 
groups  within  the  society  to  find  access  to  the  benefits  of  development  at  the 
general  puce.  These  two  problems  are,  in  fact,  one.  For  the  factors  that  are 
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principal  constraints  on  growtli  and  deveiopment  are  aiso  tilose  wWdl  tend  to 

limit  access  to  specific  nmcess  of  economic  growtli  and 

Economists  tend  to  dist^^„S^^C,SUSSe?aSd  ^ 
the  process  of  development  In  ter^of  the  nmpu^  accumulation 

involved.  The  first  is  usualiy  deto^  as  . ^ ^||icii  do  not  involve  radical 
of  resources  and  *“c*^®“^'S5?^?J£i^Deve^ment,  involves  radical  change 
changes  in  the  economic  <>/ ®‘^“l®ESc  K of  the  world  today, 

and  it  is  this  process  that  is  jag«.  evening,  that  even  in  a country 

Mr.  Wolfbeln  demonstr^^,  in  his  rema^la^  evea^g^^  technological  change 

as  economically  advanced  as  and  will  continue  to  produce 

are  so  great  and  so  distinct  AU 

at  an  accelerated  pace,  8^^“*  adjustoents  and  those  who  are 

Americans  must  be  prepared  to  make  these  acju^^ 

already  far  behind  will  d“d  it  tacr^^ngly  J^^J^pt^uon  and  it  is  this  fact 
JSs^r 

developing  an  Industeial  ®®®^®‘y- ^ciflc  changes  in  the  way 
in  both  physical  and  human  ’^^ources.  It  m ^ fundf^ental  changes 
iS  which  economic  Pfocesses  are  organl^^^^^ 

in  the  cultural  en^ronm^t  inffprenees  between  the  less  developed 

behavior  of  individuals  ^n*-|eg  su^as  the  United  States,  is  that 

countries  of  the  world  and  j.  gypi^na  in  the  less  developed  coun- 

the  forces  of  current  large  part,  on  their  abiUty 

tries,  the  approach  to  ina^tutions  to  new  requirements.  In 

largely  derelop^.  ^®  resnonse  of  individuals  and  institutions  to 

erated,  iSdividual  contributes  to  this  process  and 

its  impacts  and  its  poMmlllties.  xne  technical  knowledge  and  as 

its  promise  M J®  to  economic  progress  in  ways 

U.e 

J£fw”rae« 

lastttotlooal 

to  economic  gro^rth  Is  which  In  turn,  Invites  technologl- 

full  employment  through  concentrated  in  control  mech- 

cal  change.  The  new  technology  is  . ir|||g  jn  turn,  spreads  from  the 

anisms  and  other  aspects  of  automatic  ^ ^ ^ 

manufacturing  to  services  and  other  fomerl^y,^ 

quence,  the  standards  of  employability  are  g ^ implications 

^ In  responding  to  the  ^«®“® 

for  employability  we  need  more  s^c  ^ dynamic  change  in  Job 

available.  In  Particular,  guidelines  that  remvaiit  w however,  is 

requirements  and  the  nature  of  ®®Pj®y  - miantutlon  and  I will  return  to  it  later. 

associated  with  the  individual  problm  of  a P contribution  to  social 

The  less  obvious  element  of  the  Individual  constraints 

adaptation.  In  spite  of  ‘i*®  are  the  strength  of  traditional 

on  our  ability  to  meet  both  nreds  and  asplra^^^ 

values  and  traditional  mental  Illness,  delinquency,  and 

persistent  unemployment  or  flQsoclated  with  an  industrial  society 

Sany  other  problems  oftoe  great  cltlw  are  a^cl^^  ^ needs 

aadlnd»at.toUh^g*.  Tie  ,,  oe 

are  or  can  be  avidlable  to  us.  But  ree  r^^^  values  and  institutions. 

CS  sUet^S^oSl^r«fm1y  a function  of  induntrlal  percoDtlonA 
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The  utility  of  an  individual  to  loutribute  to  social  action  and  social  direction  de- 
pends In  i>art  on  his  ability  to  perceive  its  needs  in  a context  broader  than  bis 
own  experience. 

Education  that  adds  to  technical  capacities  without  adding  at  the  same  time, 
u greater  insiglit  into  the  social  context  in  whicli  they  will  be  employed  contributes 
to  the  problem  of  social  change  and  not  to  its  solution.  In  my  judgment,  the 
teaching  of  the  social  services  in  the  sec;ondavy  school  is  qualitatively  poor.  It  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  description  but  not  the  evaluation  of  existing  social 
institutions.  It  is  safe  from  attack  because  it  provides  few  openings  in  this  sense, 
it  is  a conservative  force  in  a dynamic  society.  It  is  not  worthwhile  that  students 
see  so  limited  a relationship  between  the  classroom  and  the  real  world.  If  the 
educational  system  is  to  contribute  to  social  change  it  is  this  function  that  it  can 
contribute  most  effectively  and  immediately.  We  should  be  able  to  put  into  the 
teaching  of  social  science  the  same  imagination  and  effort  that  we  are  now 
putting  into  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  problem  of  individual  adaptation  to  a changing  w’orld  is  again  one 
witli  many  dimensions  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a first  requirement  for  satis- 
factory adjustment  to  change  is  adequate  information.  Most  individuals  commit 
themselves  to  a pattern  of  employment  in  a single  act  and  are  the  beneficiaries 
or  the  victims  of  that  choice  for  most  of  their  working  life.  One  effect  of  the 
changing  technology  is  to  increase  the  lead  time  between  the  act  of  commitment 
to  a particular  preparation,  and  the  act  of  implementing  that  choice  in  employ- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  information  available  to  the  individual  as  a basis 
for  olmice  or  to  the  educational  system  is  preparing  to  meet  his  needs  is  grossly 
inadequate. 

Present  projection.s  of  the  patterns  of  occupational  change  in  local  labor 
markets  where  they  exist  are  extremely  short-term  and  are  usually  relevant  only 
to  those  occupations  which  require  very  short  periods  of  training.  Further,  they 
are  decentralized  and  tend  to  be  uncoordinated  between  labor  markets.  Those 
projections  which  are  of  the  longer  term,  are  highly  generalized  for  the  nation 
and  have  limited  oiM?rational  meaning  in  guidance  and  counseling.  I would  admit 
that  we  have  made  some  advance  in  this  respect  in  the  past  few  years.  Yet  we  still 
rely,  in  large  part,  on  the  invisible  aiul  imperfect  hand  of  the  labor  market  to 
guide  individuals  in  these  important  decisions. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  wage  criteria  reflect  only  immediate  or  short-term 
change,  there  i.s  a wealth  of  empirical  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  do  not 
signiflcaiitly  affect  occupational  choice  or  occupational  movements.  Individuals 
respond  in  the  main,  to  employment  opportunities,  that  is,  to  job  openings  rather 
than  to  particular  incentives.  The  rauge  of  choice  known  to  most  individuals 
entering  or  in  the  labor  force  is  extremel.v  limited  and  a large  proportion  of 
initial  employments  are  made  through  family  associations  in  traditional  work 
relationships. 

The  capacity  of  the  individual  to  adapt  to  dynamic,  economic  conditions  by 
seeking  employment  that  is  rational  in  terms  of  potential  change  requires  a far 
more  sophisticated  and  extensive  system  of  labor  inarkc''t  information  than  is 
now  available.  The  availability  of  this  information  depends  not  only  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  communication,  but  on  the  development  of  the 
mechanisms  for  anticipating  and  defining  in  operational  terms,  the  patterns  of 
change.  The  general  diffusion  of  new  technology  ordinarily  requires  ten  to 
twenty  years.  It  is  technically  possible,  with  the  techniques  of  analysis  that  are 
now  available,  to  define  the  occupational  implications  of  this  change.  All  other 
countries  are  currently  developing  u system  for  making  long-term  as  well  as  short- 
term projections  of  manpower  requirements  and  relating  these  to  their  systems  of 
education  and  training.  Although  they  are  frequently  advised  in  this  process  by 
American  economists,  there  is  in  our  own  society  no  comparable  resi)onsibility 
for  developing  a s.vstem  of  manpower  planning  that  can  extend  projections  from 
national  generalizations  to  local  labor  market  actions. 

The  factors  that  limit  mobility  and  adaptation  are  much  more  complex.  Those 
which  are  economic  or  technical  are  most  obvious  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  study  for  many  years.  The  need  for  continuing  opportunities  for 
training  and  retraining  throughout  a work  career  is  obvious  a priori.  The  pres- 
ent limits  in  this  respect  are  primarily  the  inadequacy  of  employment  criteria  for 
determining  the  directions  which  training  should  take  and  the  absence  of  any 
criteria  for  defining  responsibility  either  between  educational  institutions  and 
Industries,  or  within  these  agencies.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a need  for  a 
cohesive  public  policy  to  develop  and  coordinate  a system  of  technical  education 
in  lieu  of  the  current  ad  hoc  response  to  immediate  needs. 
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There  Is  a complemeutary  need  to  reassess  our  philosophy  and  iwlie  es  iu 
reeard^to^  the  deployment  of  skills.  However  effective  we  may  be  in  identifying 
real  needs  and  providing  appropriate  preparation,  the  monetary  and  physiol  con- 
straints on  the  individual  capacity  to  react  to  known  opportunity  are  prohibitive 
for  many.  The  economic  man,  responding  rationally  and  immediately  ^ the 
structure  of  opportunity  in  a frictionless  society,  is  a part  of  our  mythology  but 

“^Manv  S the  constraints  on  the  capacity  to  adapt  are  sociological  or  psychologi- 
cal  It^s  easy  to  recognize  in  non-industrial  societies  the  impact  of  traditional 
values  role  iierceptions,  and  primary  group  relationships  on  the  pc^ntial  for 
individual  and  social  change.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  placed  primary 
emphasis  in  these  counties  on  education  as  the  principal  instrument  for  ‘“^ucing 
as  well  as  permitting  change.  Although  less  obvious,  these  constraints  are  equally 
?eaT1n  the  United  States.  They  are  the  principal  factors  which  aflf^t  job  choice 
and  mobility,  and  lead  to  concentrations  of 

among  particular  groups.  They  are  not  yet  clearly  understood  in  their  relati  n- 
shii)  to  the  process  of  adaptation.  We  need  a more  extensive  base  of  empirical 
research  in  this  context,  as  well  as  the  application  of  these  insights  In  education 
and  through  public  policy. 

What  Business  and  Industry  Want  From  Vocational  Education 


BY  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY,  MANAGER,  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS,  I^EDS  & NORTIIRUP 

COMPANY 


Mr  Caseif,  a registered  professional  engineer,  is  manager  of  the  Educational  and 
Medical  Programs  of  Leeds  & Northrup.  Devoting  many  years  of  ea>tensive 
research,  Leeds  de  Northrup  has  pioneered  to  bring  the  precision  of  the  laoora- 
tory  to  industrial  measurement  problems. 

This  classical  question  which  has  been  once  again  brought  to  the  forefront  by 
the  unprecedented  89th  Congress’s  Educational  Legislation  will  always  produce  a 
response  that  directly  reflects  the  environment  and  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  are  a part  of  the  dialogue.  Therefore,  it  seemed  appropriate  that  a 
contribution  could  be  made  to  this  Regional  Conference  on  Education,  Training 
and  Employment  if  we  could  ascertain  the  degree  of  understanding  by  educators 

of  Industry's  true  needs.  ^ ^ 4.1.  ^ 

To  implement  this  analysis,  a direct  mail  survey  was  made  of  one  thousand 
VIP  educators  that  are  active  in  “Adult  and  Vocational  Education  . A pronipt 
reaction  to  this  issue  was  raised  by  a terse  communication  which  read  Join 
In  a Look  Ahead”.  “As  an  educator,  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  industry  expect 
from  Vocational-Technical  Education  Programs?” 

The  response  was  rapid  and  enlightening. 

Jackson,  Mississippi 

“Personally,  I believe  that  each  section  of  the  country  would  have  different 
opinions^  certainly  we  do  not  think  as  some  of  the  federals  think  in  terms  of 
national  defense,  national  flnance,  space  programs,  etc.”  , m i.  : i 

“Mississippi  industry  expects  skilled  workers  from  our  Vocational-Technical 
Programs— an  individual  trained  in  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  th  ; production 
of  a particular  product  by  a particular  industry.” 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“From  our  catalogs,  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what  industry  expats  from  our 
educational  programs,  which  we  try  to  tailor  to  meet  its  needs.” 

“These  are  the  most  likely  positions  industry  will  offer  our  graduates,  and 
therefore  a good  guage  of  what  is  expected  of  our  programs.” 


Columbus,  Ohio 

« — first  and  foremost,  industry  expects  vocational-technical  education  to  pro- 
vide students  with  skills  and  technical  loiowledge  which  will  enable  th^  to 
enter  industry  on  a productive  basis,  although  the  students  will  not  be  completely 
trained  in  their  chosen  occupation  unless  the  occupation  is  of  a low  level  as  re- 
gards skills  and  technical  knowledge.” 

Ft.  Collins,  Colorado 

“Prospective  employees  who  have  been  educated  so  they  can  become  efficient 
employees  after  a short  orientation  period.”  ^ ^ „ , 

“Prospctive  employees  who  are  alert  and  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  fellow  wom- 
ers  and  practice  good  human  relations.” 


& 
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“ Industry  also  has  some  real  responsibilities  if  vocational-technical  schools 

are  to  be  of  any  service  to  industry — ” ^ ^ 

“Provide  leadership  and  direction  to  local  boards  of  education  and  school  ad- 
ministrations in  securing  adeQuate  funds  for  staff)  buildings,  and  equipment 
which  will  provide  the  kinds  of  education  needed  by  prospective  employees.” 
“Encourage  parents  and  their  children  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  as  a basis  for  a career.” 

“Help  to  restore  the  respect  and  dignity  that  should,  and  used  to,  be  given  the 
person  who  works  with  things  as  opposed  to  ideas.” 

“In  my  opinion  it  isn’t  a ONE  WAY  STREET.” 

Baverhill,  Massachusetts 

“Industry  is  looking  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  programs  to  supply 
the  trained  i>ersonnel  to  help  them  to  meet  their  production  commitments.” 

Radford,  Virginia 

“Industry  expects  the  Vocational-Technical  School  to  develop  basic  attitudes 
in  the  students:  personality  skills  which  are  prerequisite  to  a successful  career, 
such  as:  good  human  relations,  ambitions,  initiative,  honesty,  self-confidence, 
aggressiveness  and  ability  to  work  independently,  are  important.” 
“Vocational-Technical  Schools  are  expected  to  develop  manipulative  skills  per- 
tinent to  his  vocation.  The  student  should  know  all  basic  tools  and  be  skilled  in 
their  use.  He  should  be  skilled  in  the  operation  of  equipment  in  his  field.” 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

“ — industries  greatest  need  is  for  young  men  workers  who  have  the  desire  and 
initiative  to  produce  as  a skilled  craftsman  or  a technician  or  who  want  to  be  an 
Industrial  worker.” 

Morristown,  Tennessee 

“In  short— too  much ! We  have  several  competitive  industries  in  our  commu- 
nity and  each  has  its  own  way  of  manufacturing  what  is  essentially  the  same 
product” 

Rockville,  Maryland 

“A  cooperative  working  relationship  between  ‘education’  and  industry.” 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

“Job  applicants  with  advanced  technical  backgrounds — ” 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

“Before  we  can  respond  to  such  a request,  we  must  have  a clearer  understand- 
ing of  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind.” 

Concord,  Neto  Hampshire 

“ — education  should  provide  basic,  specific  technical  skills,  certain  apprecia- 
tion and  attitudes  relative  to  the  value  of  people  and  the  place  of  industry,  the 
role  and  place  of  time,  talent,  finances,  that  all  of  this  is  not  taught  out  of  text- 
books but  much  of  it  is  captured  in  the  day  to  day  ongoing  activities  and  inter- 
personal relations  at  the  educational  institution.” 

Bronx,  New  York 

“As  an  educator  I am  concerned  with  the  expectations  that  industry  has  with 
respect  to  Vocational-Technical  Education  Programs. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  what  programs  you  plan  so  that  I 
might  arrange  participation.” 

Pendleton,  Oregon 

“I  do  not  believe  that  industry  expects  that  we  prepare  the  finished  product 
that  can  fit  immediately  into  a particular  industry.” 

8t.  Paul,  Minnesota 

“Individuals  with  vision,  imagination  and  Skill  and  in  that  order.” 

North  Miami,  Florida 
“ ‘Too  much’,  I fear — ” 

“Ability,  Attitude  and  Ambition  are  the  “A’s”  I think  you  have  a right  to 
expect — each  to  a degree  of  training,  home-life,  and  national  ebb  and  flow  of 
today’s  turbulent  world.” 


mmm 
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“Industry  should  expect  vocational  ^ople  to  Sim  IhoopS 

help  with  educational  materials  and  help  to  place  trainees  with  the  same  noopm 

college  scholarship  winners  receive.” 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  „ 

“Prnvirtp  niialifled  entrv  workers  in  relation  to  job  reQuirement  . , „ 

a Kiolesome  lob  attitude  and  work  pWlosopby. 

Durham,  New  Hampshire 

“Today  the  complexities  of  technology 
maturity^  for  entrance  into  the  labor  market.  Responsibility  and  dependability 

of  a higher  order  is  now  expected.” 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  , . xi.„  pqpwvtpr. 

u T feel  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  making  the  na  e f-o<io<a  • 

with  Mechanical  or  Electrical  aptitude  should  aspire  to. 

Helena,  Montana  ^ „ 

“A  real  knowledge  in  and  skill  in  basic  fundamentals. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  t.wi„c+«soc 

level.” 

‘*“?l!tbe  feS'cal  graduate  should  have  a sound  toundaUon  In  tie  tecinology 

^tSLWuSlC^^^^^  tieory  and  must  iave  developed 

some  skill.” 

^’^toflieTrapect  us  to  produce  workers  wlti  adequate  knowledge  and  skill 
employed  workers.” 

A National  Publication  nnfl 

“Few  high  school  counselors  seem  to 

“”i.Sr‘E'XoS“rtomT^ve  tie  responsibility  of  koepinp  stadents  in  soioo! 

until  thev  move  on  to  one  of  the  following : , . . . . x. 

. . An  educational  program  in  a post-high  school  institution 

. . A job  in  the  world  of  work 
. . The  armed  forces 
. . Marriage  (for  girls  only) 

. stnme  other  social  agency” 
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“Tf  would  be  Interesting  to  see  what  would  happen  to  secondary  education 
if  this  proposal  wLre  madf  mandatory.  In  a great  many  respects  we  would  have 

a different  kind  of  high  school.” 

A V80E  Research  Project  «,n 

“Twenty-six  different  industrial  organizations,  ranging  ^ 

...t  at  t.e  P"- 
"a7Ja»e  Sg“„rr'.„‘  pro,^d.na  tor 

broad  educational  base  is  preferred  to  a narrow  area  of  s^ialization. 
“Principles  are  far  more  significant  than  special  applications.  ,,  , ,.  „ 

“There  is  a great  need  for  the  technician  with  more  than  one  di^iplme. 
“AUhoiifh  it  is  expected  that  electro-mechanical  technicians  a^^Sbt  want  to 
further  their  foniial  education  after  completing  their  technical 
SpdYi  for  subSs  included  in  the  technology  was  not  of  concern  Virtually  all 
recognized  that  to  include  transferrable  courses  could  seriously  jeopardize  the 

^"Sar5m“  of  H -nicians  in  an  industrial  situation 

iikfiw  hP  <aplf-imnosed  nrii^ipally  by  individual  interests  and  capabilities. 
Fop  K opportunitl^  exist  as  »PecieIW. 

within  thOir  own  groups.  From  this  PP^r^  is 

competent  engineering  technician  is  not  on  a dead-end  route.  Instead,  he  is 

technician  can  be  created  simply  by  combining  portions  of  the  existing  electrical, 

electronic,  and  mechanical  technologies.”  ,„u«cf,.xr  ««  fn  whnt  is 

« there  was  almost  universal  agreement  on  the  part  of  industry  as  to  w hat 

important.” 

“ — core  subjects” 

“Physics— of  the  applied  type” 

“Mathematics— through  applied  calculus  xxr,.inn<r  tup  nhilitv 

“Communications— drafting,  sketching,  composition  roport  wriU^^^^  ability 

to  communicate  was  mentioned  more  frequently  than  was  technical  co  pe- 

“In^strial  Electronics.  Regardless  of  the  area  in  which  the  technician  might 
be  working,  a good  working  knowledge  of  electronic  devices,  circuits,  instru- 

^he^developmen^^  me'iibmty  to  ‘see’  what  is  going  on,  as  opposed  to  ‘looking 
at’  an  object  or  process  is  most  important.  Keen,  accurate  observation  is  greatly 

*^^“Based  upon  careful  observation  the  technician  should  be  able  to  analyze  and 

^‘""FrolT  this  informal  response  it  is  evident  that  Educators  as  a whole  do  have  a 
realistic  understanding  of  “What  Business  and  Industry  want  from  Vocational 

^‘^Soirsumniarizing  a call  for  Action  to  which  this  Conference  can  address 
itself  Tt  is  ap^iopriatl  that  we  fully  understand  how  companies  tram  personnel 

for  improvement  in  this  type  of  training  which  is  less  theoretica  than  that  re- 
ceived in  formal  classe.s.  Many  companies  merely  place  a man  in  the  30b  expec^ 
ine  him  to  ablorb  what  he  can,  w^hile  other  organizations  employ  a weU  planned 
program  uncler  the  guidance  of  highly  qualified  supervisor’s,  depending  upon 

freauent  uroffress  checks  as  a means  for  measuring  results.  i.  i.  i.  ^ 

“Formal  in-plant”  training  programs  are  usually  the  best  way  to  trmn  top 
fiight  technical  workers.  These  programs  use  outside  ^ Li . 

personnel  Shccessful  “Formal  in-plant”  training  programs  are  functional.  This 
approach  uses  the  study  of  specific  Business  or  Industry  processes  as  the  mwlia 
f?rpriSciples  and  concepts.  Functional  texts  are  used  to  implement  the  Jraimng. 
fundamentals  are  Introduced  only  when  needed  to  understand  the  subject.  Learn- 

‘“iXc!SlTr^'.i"Ve?SS  “on-the-Job”  p«so„„el  to  meet  the  im^ct 
Of  automation  must  take  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the  employee  who  will 
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functions  without  assistance  or  direct  supun  Islon.  . assumes  full  Job 

degree  (»f  Intellectual  discipline,  recognition  motivated  and  assumes  luii  j v 

"'iC  «Sr«(  Automated  Technology  hoe 

dustrlal  environment  eleetrl«il  or  electronic  eq«iP  “entwhld 

have  parameters  that  differ  from  the  these  fundamental  equlp- 

that  will  develop  personnel  proficiency  must  recognize  these  lunuam  *su  t» 

“ EIwS?Sment  reflulres  the  shills  o(  a person  who  can  think  and  resolve 

skllta  tlmt  evolve  solntlons  Son. 

SS^oiliating  cost  of  preventative  maintenance,  parts  and  supplies  to  maintain 

‘*S«rr2SS!i“i“y  Its  nature  Is  not  P™“  *r>>SZ‘‘the“niU^^^^^ 
'E'lontrnnic*  pciiiiniiient  r6ll6cts  a cost  of  ownership  that  includes  the  initial  p t 
oSh»^?i?t  supplies  plus  the  price  of  skills  that  we  neces^^ 

to  promptly  correct  a malfunction  of  equipment  on  an  unpredictable  fire  e gi 

summation,  “What  Does  Business  and  Industry  Expect  from  Vocational  Ed- 
Briefly— A predictable  level  of  achievement  in . 

PROBLEM  SOLVING 
COMMUNICATIONS 
PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

All  of  which  are  compatible  with  the  entry  occupations  available  In  the  local 

®®°lS^o?th“Stwe?  This  is  best  expressed  by  a di^t 

power  Report  of  the  President — Transmitted  to  the  Congress  March  8,  196o 

whl^  roa^d^^here  the  first  two  decades  of  people’s  lives  are  spent  growing  m 
nhvslcallv  and  mentally  fit— training  for  citizenship  and  effective  participation 
fn  their  country’s  affairs — attaining  the  education  for  service,  for  a craft,  for  a 
proSon— getting  ready  for  their  roles  as  workers,  consumers,  producers,  and 

^“.^^future^if  which  education  and  training  will  be  a permanent  bridge  between 
learniVg?emyoyme!X  lummn  development.  Even  as  we  develop  new  use^s  o^ 
technology,  we^recognize  that  people  grow  stale  unless  there  is  a continuous 
renewal  of  their  knowledge,  enrichment  of  their  skills,  and  development  of  their 

^‘t!!-a’’future  in  which  help  to  those  seeking  a station  in  Hf^whether  Jt  be  the 

voung  dropout,  the  first  offender,  the  older  man  with  an  outdated  skill, 

tary  rejecttL— will  have  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

Vocational  Education — ^Pabtneb  in  Labob  Development 

BY  DB.  JOHN  A.  SESSIONS,  STAFF  BEPBESENTATIVE,  AFL-CIO  DEPABTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Sessions  is  former  Exeeutive  Secretary,  International  Ladies'  Garm^t 
Workers’  Union  Staff  Training  Institute.  He  is  a member,  Loc^  35,  American 
Newspaper  Guild;  Local  189,  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Dr. 
lectured  and  acted  as  consultant  on  Workers'  Education  m h 

Sweden,  France  and  Indonesia.  He  is  currently  a consultant  on  the  problems  of 
young  workers  to  the  International  Labor  Office. 

Fearfully,  the  silent  field  faded 
Under  the  deserted  guns; 

As  the  love  floated. 

The  dark  sun  glowed  ominously. 

I do  not  happen  to  think  that  this  is  a terribly  good,  poem,  but  it  is  better  than 
909{)  of  the  poetrv  that  is  published  in  America  today,  in  many  ways  ^ 
one  of  the  mo-st  important  poems  that  has  been  written  in  the  English  language 
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slixeo  tlic  sonnots  of  jjjg*  iJ°pretrv”m'aky 'niid^'o!!"  ftiaiiloned,  and 

jrs  uT«?“  ‘?4‘’P|sTn  L mlauta.  That  la  u.„« 

poems  thau  John  Keats  wrote  in  his  ^l^®‘arthlnking  about  this.  A poem, 

Now,  I started  to  do  a b t of  arithmetic  as  I ^as  tWnWny 

of  course.  Is  of  no  ”se  unless  someb^^ 

took  one  thousand  of  these  IBM  709  wmimters  ^ 

a day  writing  poems  at  the  rate  of  ;.00  a minute,  ana  1 1 

these  at  the  rate  of  one  poem  a *V  Workers  in 

output  of  these  1,000  computers,  t won  d ta^^  unemployment. 

America.  I submit  this  as  a no>el  nvoblem  of  unemployment  and 

There  Is  one  difficulty  with  my  solution  to  the  piooum  01  uneu^  reading  of 

that  is  that  “«st  "uemployed  work^  .jl,e 

poetry,  and  quite  misconceptions  about  poetry 

person  who  Programmed  the  computer  misconceptions  came  out  in  the 

. drea.  deal  a.ore 

about  writing  It.  wa  can  see  many  of  the  problems  of 

But  here  In  this  rather  whimsical  way  ^ cma  ^ 

vocational  education.  We  than  Individuals  have  ever  been 

1st,  a ™l‘,SrJLf'?MSCdXa  aad  our  lawyers,  but  our 

called  ui)on  to  know  in  the  ^st.  jnoi  ^ survive  in  the 

plumbeiTand  electrical  workers  and  “echaffics,^^  are^to^s 

economic  realities  of  the  world  today  and  . Plato’s  philosopher  kings, 

cation  which  would  have  about  our  national  manpower  policy 

Organized  labor  has  long  been  ®®*^®®™f  „ni4;  «£  that  manpower  Pol- 
and about  vocational  education  as  one  Im^J^tant  part  JJririPSO’s.  to 

Icy.  Labor  was  among  the  muk  play  a much  more  impor- 

reach  a conscious  decision  that  th  ® - • _pj,A  wg  have  regarded  the  Voca- 

tant  part  in  ‘raining  and  m^pow^^^  grt  Ta  S of  legislation 

tional  Education  Act  of  IwW  as  a ^rt  Mannower  Development  and 

which  includes  the  Area  Act, 

Training  Act,  the  mFgag  various  pieces  of  legislation  provide 

"’STlu 

very  early  l^he  individuals  life  months  old  it  becomes  fascinated  with 

ing  years.  When  a baby  i®  ®®°'i  . flecks  of  dust  and  examining  them  in 

the  beginning  of  what  might  be  called  learn- 

no  later  than  high  school.  Yet  Jt  college-bound  students  that 

tors  have  been  so  pre-occupled  with  the  n^ds  or  ^ 

they  have  been  inattentive  to  the  nwds  oj^  student  one-third 

lowing  high  by”e5ering  some  form  of  higher  ejuca- 

of  our  young  people  follow  high  sch<mi  by  e s forget  that  two-thirds 

tlon.  And  yet,  we  must  not  ^®^®®  x ® g^jggg®  tJnder  the  best  of  circumstances, 
of  our  young  people  do  not  ^ on  to  co^  gg  college : who 

there  will  continue  to  be  Should  Shave  to  go  to  college  to  establish 

don’t  want  to  go  to  college ; and  who  shcml^^^  ^ yg^^g 

a place  for  themselves  in  ^?i?iob  if  they  concentrate  all  of  their  major 

aud  give  short  shift  to  the 

*"SMrurrnsel0rt  c.  ,^V.«0  u rt^n. 

Information  as  to  the  courses,  Sr^cs,  a Harvard  But  it  is  the  sorry  feet 

^SparaUon  would  be  desirable  for  ^ ‘ 4hich  is  a part  of  a total 

^ We  need  then  a high  school  level 

system  of  education  tjf  oTfhe  past 

a alsreputahlo  name.  We  ha«  seen  vooa- 
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tlonal  education  need  as  a dumping  ^bJlTwe'ta™ 

in  academic  programs  or  who  were  Incorrigible  dlsclpiina^  prooi^s.  ^ 

S/SilrLTwf  ea-'O**"*  Pf^occopl*®  ''*«> 

“St«*r»sw  sJtISsS 

E«SS‘15S#m 

?«^si“sssgis 

s«Mfss!:>ss^ 

ISSSHfeS'- 

voMtional  schools  offers  great  promise.  P*^oP®*Jy/""’ of  th?  high 

sSHSaSSS^S 

s^sfi^s^sssi 

for  imaginative  community  planning,  'rai s i s not  a j entire  community  to 

sSS£SS£SS!?^^ 
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cannot  do  tills  If  their  training  period  is  used  to  whittle  way  at  union  standards. 
For  the  time  that  they  are  on  the  job  they  must  be  paid  the  wages  which  are 
proper  to  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  And  the  jobs  whieli  lliey  d(»  must  not  dis- 
place other  workers  who  would  normally  perform  them.  Otherwise  the  training 
process  would  do  serious  damage  to  those  very  future  employment  opportunities 
for  which  we  are  preparing  them,  a self-deleating  process  by  which  hopeful  ex- 
pectations would  only  be  followed  by  further  frustration. 

But  within  the  liinitation.s  of  this  framework,  educators,  government  ofBcials, 
management  and  labor  can  develop  new  and  creative  programs  that  will  reach 
countless  young  people  who  find  the  traditional  e<lucational  mold  uncongenial 
and  who,  in  the  normal  course  of  event.s,  would  leave  school  and  drift  into  low 
skill,  temporary  jobs. 

There  is  something  else  that  we  must  be  concerned  about  if  we  are  to  make 
Vocational  education  a meaningful  way  of  recruiting  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple into  the  work  force.  We  need  to  be  more  creative  and  imaginative  In  seeking 
teachers  for  vocational  education.  Traditional  methods  of  teacher  training  and 
certification  are  generally  not  very  helpful  in  recruiting  teachers  who  can  estab- 
lish rapport  with  low  income  children  and  children  from  minority  groups.  But 
traditional  methods  are  particularly  unsuited  for  recruiting  vocational  teachers. 
We  need  to  forget  most  of  what  we  have  thought  about  educational  degrees, 
recruit  experienced  workers  into  vocati(»nal  teaching,  and  give  them  the  neces- 
sary training  they  need  to  become  teachers.  And  certainly,  when  we  get  them,  we 
need  to  modify  teachers’  salary  scales  so  that  vocational  teachers  get  credit 
for  their  work  experience  and  do  not  have  to  get  a master’s  degree  in  education 
to  qualify  for  the  higher  levels  of  the  salary  scale. 

There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  a good  deal  of  experimentation  with  new  ways 
of  organizing  classes  in  schools.  Team  teaching  methods  have  proved  to  be 
especially  effective  in  the  education  of  low-income  students.  There  has,  so  far 
as  I know,  been  very  little  thought  given  to  the  possible  use  of  team  teaching 
techniques  in  vocational  education.  And  yet  the  idea  has  intriguing  possibilities. 
Teaching  teams,  for  example,  might  well  make  use  of  teacher  aides  who  could 
be  methodically  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  relate  to  low-income  and 
minority  group  students. 

So  far  I have  been  discussing  the  students  and  ways  of  reaching  them  educa- 
tionally. It  remains  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  labor  market  itself.  So  much 
has  been  said  about  the  educational  needs  of  the  labor  force  that  there  i.s  some- 
times a notion  that  within  a few  years  none  but  college  graduates  will  be  able  to 
find  jobs.  This  is,  of  course,  a colossal  misreading  of  the  evidence.  It  is  a surprising 
fact  that  there  are  actually  jobs  in  America  in  which  illitei-acy  is  a vocational 
asset.  Some  of  the  secret  governmental  installations  prefer  to  hire  illiterate  work- 
ers to  handle  the  trash  because  such  workers  will  not  learn  any  secrets  from 
erroneously  discarded  papers. 

The  skilled  crafts  are  at  the  very  heart  of  American  production  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  And  with  few  exceptions,  the  skilled 
crafts  will  not  be  made  up  of  college  graduates.  They  will  be  made  up  rather 
of  young  people  who  have  had  a quality  high  school  education  designed  to  meet 
their  needs  and  in  most  cases  supplemented  with  apprenticeship  training  or  post- 
high  school  vocational  and  technical  training. 

There  will  also  be  a continuing  need  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  In 
production  and  especially  in  the  service  industries.  These  too,  if  they  are  to  be 
more  than  drudges,  need  the  best  that  the  schools  can  give  them.  They  need  an 
educational  background  that  will  enable  them  to  advance  themselves  through 
on-the-job-training.  And  they  need  subjects  such  as  history,  social  studies  and 
literature  which  can  give  them  a sen.se  of  their  own  worth  and  which  will  help 
them  fulfill  their  role  as  citizens  in  the  world  of  the  twentieth  century. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  relate  realistically  to  tlie  labor  market,  it  must 
strip  away  all  of  the  insulation  which  separates  the  vocational  school  from  its 
community.  All  schools  must  become  community  schools,  and  there  is  a growing 
realization  of  this  among  educators.  We  have  no  more  room  for  the  school  which 
is  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  three  thirty  in  the  afternoon,  five  days  a 
week  from  the  Tuesday  after  Labor  Day  until  mid-June.  Schools  must  operate 
around  the  clock  and  around  the  calendar  to  give  cohe.siveness  and  direction  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  exist.  This  concept  of  the  community  school, 
serving  the  entire  community  and  drawing  strength  from  the  entire  community, 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  happening  in  education  today. 

Vocational  educators  can  take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that  vocational 
high  schools,  at  their  best,  were  in  fact  community  schools  long  before  the  phrase 
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hnd  bL*i;ouio  ii  Dart  of  the  everyday  educational  vocabulary.  Ollier  schools  might 
clo'-e  their  doors  nt  rhrce  thirl y.  but  the  vocational  school  did  not.  Instead  it 
turned  its  attention  to  otlier  groups  of  uewly  arriving  students,  bent  on  learning 

VoSiomirediicatioii  must  fullill  this  role  of  the  community  school  even  more 
vigorolislv  in  the  future.  It  must  .serve  the  training  and  re-training  needs  of  every 
segment  of  the  community.  And  it  must  take  strength  too  from  P'’ery  segment  of 
the  (omniuiiity.  Every  pos.^ible  artery  between  the  classroom  and  the  community 
mu'-t  be  kei»t  open.  The  more  clo.sely  labor,  industry,  goveriiuieiit  and  other 
t^on  insmitioiis  are  involved  with  the  school,  the  better  will  the  vocational 
Lhool  relate  its  educational  program  to  the  realities  of  j 

To  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  are  discussing,  I think  that  I will 
end  on  what  may  seem  a somewhat  pessimistic  note.  I have  just  been  reading  a 
S^of  the  S year  winners  of  National  Merit  Schc.larships  It  is  tmi  years 
now  since  those  winners  received  their  awards,  and  the  Xatioual  Merit  ► cholar- 
shlp  Corporation  ha.s  made  a study  of  what  ha.s  happeiied  to  them  during  these 
tei/ vears.  Many  of  tlumi  are  working  at  a variety  of  useful  and  inteie.sting 
things  Others  of  them  are  still  continuing  their  t'ducation  in  graduate  school. 
Biit^to  me,  the  most  astoni.shing  thing  was  that  8%  ^’4  ^ ‘‘‘h 
Scholarship  winners  were  unemployed  ten  years  later.  Now  that  moic  than 
twice  the  rate  of  unemploynient  that  exists  among  the  general  population. 

If  thsit  is  the  case  with  the  National  Slerit  Scholarship  Avmiiers,  I think  >ou 
can  see  how  very  hard  we  must  work  if  we  are  to  turn  out  students  from  yoca- 
tfonal  eSatim^  to  .stay  on  top  of  the  job  market.  If  voeational 

education  is  to  be  anything  other  than  an  e.vercise  in  futility,  it  must  command 

the  best  efforts  of  both  our  schools  and  communities.  , . . , :r,  j-no 

In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  one  day  1 visited  a vocational  high  school  and  tbe 
mechanical  drawing  room  someone  had  printed  on  the  nON’T 

wonderfully  precise  letters  that  draftsmen  learn  to  make,  IF  YOU  DUN 
LEARN  A TRADE,  YOU  WON’T  KNOW  WHAT  KIND  OF  WORK  YOU  RE 

^^^caUonal  education  will  only  be  successful  when  we 

dence  that  this  is  not  so,  that  after  you  have  learned  a trade,  you  will  go  out 
into  a world  of  full  and  dignified  employment.  When  we  can  say  that,  we  will 
have  vocational  education  worthy  of  an  age  in  which  machines  can  write  poetiy 
and  men  can  sail  out  to  the  stars. 

The  Discussion  Sessions 

Four  discussion  sessions  were  held  following  the  presentations  of  the 
reproduced  in  the  foregoing  .section.  Tlie  discu«.“ion  leader.s  as.sunied  responsibility 
for  a particular  topic  throughout  the  four  sessions 

Each  conference  iiarticipaiit  wa.s  assigned  to  a discussion  group  uhicli  attended 
a session  on  each  topic.  These  groups  were  composed  of  representatives  of  man- 
agement, labor,  bu.siness,  education,  local,  state  and  federal  governmental  agencies 
and  various  community  groups.  Thus  all  participants  had  the  opportunity  to 

express  their  views  on  every  conference  topic.  , ■ , , „ 

The  imrnose  of  the  disciis.sion  .sessions  was  to  develop  ideas  which  liaie  poten- 
tial for  future  action  on  the  community  level.  The  following  remark.s  ^mnimarize 
the  discussions  on  each  of  the  topics  and  set  forth  significant  ideas  which  were 
expressed  in  the  se.ssions.  It  should  be  emphasized,  bovever,  that  the.-e  remark, 
do  not  necessarily  represent  points  on  which  there  was  consensus.  Rather  they  are 
provided  here  as  points  of  view  from  which  further  community  activity  can  be 
undertaken. 


Education  fob  Empdoyability — Levels  of  Preparation 


DISCUSSION  LEADER 


ELI  COHEN.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  COMMIllEE  ON  THE 
employment  0F  youth,  new  YORK 


The  discussion  on  “Education  for  Employability — Levels  of  Preparatmn  sought 
to  determine  wlioiii  to  train,  for  what,  and  with  what  curriculum.  This  led  to 
related  (luostions  such  as  when  and  where  should  training  take  place,  how  to 
integrate  the  vocational  with  the  academic,  how  to  get  real  employer  and  union 
cooperation,  and  how  to  keep  up-to-date  in  the  face  of  changing  technoli^y. 
Underlying  was  the  broad  question  of  what  else  besides  the  .students  needed 
changing  in  order  to  deal  ivith  the  situation. 
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It  was  clear  that  there  were  no  single  or  simple  answers.  The  views  expressed 
were  pmraUstic.  and  the  key  vord  was  multi-level.  The  youth  differed  in  the,r 
needs,  readiness  and  capacit'es  for  training.  Employers  differed  In  what  they 
wanted  from  the  schools.  Occupations  differed  in  their  requirements,  level  and 
duration  of  training.  There  were  disagreements  over  the  relative  merits  of 
vocational  vs.  academic  education.  Even  where  there  was  agreement  on  the  need 
for  everv  student  leaving  school  to  have  something  to  offer  in  the  job  market, 
fhLrSs  Sgree^^^^^^^^^^^  how  to  deHne  that  “something.”  It  is  no  wonder 
then,  that  the  ideas  developed  and  exjiressed  below  represent  a wide  range  oi 

The  "statements  represent  the  opinions  involved  from  the  discus.sion  groups. 
These  groups  were  composed  of  representatives  of  management,  labor,  business, 
education,  local,  state  and  federal  government  agencies  and  various  community 
groups. 

I If  we  don’t  educate  people  to  recognize  that  the  job  they  are  doing  is  going 
to  be  changing  throughout  their  career  several  times,  then  I think  we  re  not 
doing  the  necessary  education.  I still  feel  that  the  best  approach  i.s  to  prepare 
a person  for  an  occupation,  let  him  grow  on  the  job,  and  I firmly  believe  that 
the  recognition  will  cohie  eventually,  either  in  his  own  line  or  in  one  related. 

2.  A mature  setting  is  needed  for  returning  dropouts.  They  will  not  participate 
with  the  group  of  younger  students.  A school  is  needed  in  which  they  can  be 

treated  maturely  as  a group.  They  may  even  be  paid  to  return. 

3 I believe  that  every  youngster,  before  graduation  from  high  school,  or  even 
as  being  classified  as  a dropout  from  high  school,  should  have  the  assurance 
of  a skill  which  may  be  vocational.  It  may  not  be  given  to  him  for  vocational 
purposes,  but  it  should  have  that  possibility.  We  ought  to  expose  youngsters 
at  a very  early  age  to  the  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work. 

4.  As  technical  training  increases,  a person  is  much  better  off  getting  a pneral- 
ized  background  to  go  from  one  job  to  another  readily  . . . including  the  tkr^ 
factors — communication,  problem  solving,  and  personal^  responsibility  Avitn 
overtones  of  work  experience  which  he  could  attain  within  the  time  of  his 

6.  Industry  has  certain  standards  of  employment  and  they  want  an  index  of 
potentiality  of  a youngster.  Those  falling  short  are  often  screened  out.  So 
you  see,  we  cannot  take  the  industrial  viewpoint  completely , but  we  must 

accept  the  industrial  requirements.  ^ , .^i. 

0.  Re-training  may  occur  either  in  or  out  of  an  occupational  area.  In  either  case, 
we  want  a strong  basic  education  upon  which  re-training  can  take  place.  A 
strong  occuptional  education  in  specific  areas  can  standardize  these  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  a vocation,  providing  all  the  necessary  mobility. 

7 The  knowledge  you  can  carry  along  from  one  job  to  the  next  is,  by  and  large, 

' abstract  knowledge ; it  is  not  concrete  and  specific.  This  knowledge  we  have 

clarified  and  almost  sanctified  in  our  country.  The  superb  thing  about  voca- 
tional education  is  that  it  puts  kids  up  against  the  real  world.  We  should 
use  this  experience  with  the  real  world  as  a springboard  to  the  traditional 
disciplines  which  kids  could  then  carry  over  to  experience  with  the  real  situa- 
tion We  want  to  see  if  competence  can  be  reached  by  means  of  this  essential 
component  of  vocational  education  with  the  equally  essential  component  of 
academic  education. 

8 The  role  of  industry  and  education  is  not  well  defined.  Research  study  is 
‘ needed  concerning  the  needs  of  the  employer  and  the  aspects  of  training  which 

the  employer  will  and  can  accept.  , , - x, 

9.  The  basic  thing  facing  us  is  the  realization  that  we  need  levels  of  preparation 
of  different  kinds.  We  must  understand  the  people  that  we  have  within  our 
schools : who  they  are,  what  they  are,  and  why  they  have  certain  problems. 

10.  The  concept  of  occupational  clusters  is  nothing  new,  but  we  re  just  beginning 
to  open  our  eyes  to  the  lower  levels  of  preparation.  We  are  not  as  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  curriculum,  and  we  don’t  know  much  about  the  required 

II  We  are  moving  away  from  the  rigid  type  “A”  programs  which  invidve  three 
hours  a day  (of  shop  class).  More  flexibility  is  needed  to  allow  for  those 
students  who  change  their  minds  half  way  through,  and  delayed  bloomers 
who  should  still  go  on  to  college  work.  Multi-level  preparations,  now  going 
on  in  the  summer  school,  may  be  one  approach.  The  true  success  of  any  one 
of  the  programs  is  the  fact  that  very  early  in  the  curriculum  you  are  em- 
phasizing career  development  and  career  planning.  This  involves  training 
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for  the  occupational  cluster  with  a very  strong  caution  against  premature 


specialization.  , . ^ , , , 

12.  No  education  is  terminal.  We  need  better  vocational  guidance  at  lower  levels 

for  information,  for  selection,  and  for  placement.  , , 

13.  We  do  need  improved  relationships  with  industry.  I think  industry  today  is 
really  isolated  from  the  schools  in  a groat  measure.  Coordinators  could  talk  to 
industry  now  and  then  and  iuiprovo  the  situation.  1 wouldn^t  be  surprised 
but  what  industry  might  provide  a number  of  coordinators  or  finance  such  a 

14  Students  should  receive  as  much  general  education  as  possible.  Special  train* 
ing  for  specific  job  skills  should  be  done  in  three  ways:  (1)  Low  level  skill 
jobs  may  best  be  done  on  an  on-the-job  basis;  (2)  A skill  center  may  be 
established  for  educating  both  young  people  and  adults  which  would  operate 
around  the  clock  and  around  tlie  calendar.  It  could  perform  both  preparatory 
upgrading  and  retraining  .services.  It  could  also  offer  some  service  to  selected 
high  school  youth  who  would  maintain  their  full-time  enrollment  in  the  com- 
prehensive high  school;  (3)  Centers  are  needed  for  post  high  school  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  for  engineering  assistants,  laboratory  work- 
ers. or  a wide  variety  of  people,  including  secretaries,  who  still  need  the 
full  high  school  education  plus  specialized  training. 

15.  The  qiie.stion  is  not  w’hethcr  a high  school  student  can  learn  the  skills.  This 
is  assumed.  Every  student  should  have  at  least  a high  school  education,  ii 
at  all  possible,  and  skill  training  may  be  superimposed.  I just  will  not  accept 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  students  cannot  be  motivated. 

16.  The  1963  Act  releases  vocational  i)eople  from  the  rigid  set  of  occupational 
eategories  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  invites  them  to  deal  with  various 
other  groups  In  society,  such  as  the  disadvantaged,  the  unemploy^,  adults, 
etc.  I feel  that  the  critics  often  ignore  the  needs  of  a large  group  of  kids  who 
are  not  oriented  to  the  w’orld  of  work,  who  haven’t  learned  to  read  and  write, 


and  need  some  very  basic  kinds  of  programs. 

17.  The  teacher’s  job  at  the  simplest  level  with  pupils  who  are  not  endowed  with 
great  ability  is  to  help  them  attain  a minimal  performance  level  In  the  basic 

of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  skills  of  adaptation  are  more 
difficult  to  teach.  Adaptabiiity  is  an  index  of  intelligence. 

18.  We  can’t,  as  employers,  say  what  we  ou^t  about  those  low  ability  people  that 

we  are  not  interested  in.  It  is  not  a matter  of  getting  them  up  to  our  needs,  as 
I see  it.  Tou  can’t  do  this.  These  are  a special  group  that  must  be  channeled  in 
some  way  into  jobs  that  could  be  productive.  We’re  not  qualified  as  employers 
to  answer  this  question.  There  are  certain  lower  level  jobs  that  might  get  ear- 
marked away  from  this  escalation,  but  they’re  going  to  be  bloddng  the  ap- 
proach of  others  who  can  move  up.  We  can’t  appreciate  or  understand  your 
problem,  except  in  our  own  light,  and  if  you  are  gearing  to  our  ttiought  then 
we  are  compounding  some  sort  of  falsity.  ^ , 

19.  ’The  likely  dropouts  have  been  screened  out  of  the  vocational  schools  and 
forced  bads  into  the  academic  high  sdiools,  and  nothing  has  been  done  for 

The  vocational  school  is  providing  answers  for  a limited  number  of 
students,  just  as  the  academic  high  school  has  provided  answers  for  a limited 


20.  The  high  school  student  has  to  be  guided  into  various  basic  areas  of  concern 
of  the  business  and  industrial  world.  Even  in  the  domestic  world  students 
presently  have  little  concept  of  what  areas  of  participation  are  available  and 
little  access  to  guidance  people  who  know. 

21.  In  ail  of  these  skilled  areas  there  are  different  levels  of  skill  required  within 
one  class,  and  the  coordinator  that  is  on  the  job  matches  the  boy  with  the  em- 
ployment possibility.  Many  of  these  fellows  who  have  graduated  from  our 
cooperative  program  are  very  successful  where  they  are  placed,  but  if  you 
put  them  in  another  shop  in  the  same  industry,  doing  a different  type  of  work 
requiring  a higher  degree  of  d£ill,  they  just  wouldn’t  make  it  These  are  the 
students  that  are  in  the  lower  group  and  are  my  primary  concern ; the  people 
that  are  on  top  level  can  get  by  any  time. 

22.  I industry  and  education  should  prompt  the  government  to  cooperate  in 
some  way  to  establish  business  fellowships  for  counselors  and  teachers  that 
would  recognize  a certain  credit  u stipend  to  be  paid,  and  time  to  be  invested 
so  that  we  could  share  this  common  viewpoint  The  program  could  be  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  vacation  period. 
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23.  Probably  one  of  the  worst  dropout  cases  Is  the  dropout  from  the  university, 
which  represents,  in  some  cases,  50%  of  the  freshman  class.  The  high  school 
should  have  prepared  these  people  to  do  something,  and  it  has  not. 

24.  There  are  several  of  us  who  think  “skill  centers”  are  really  going  to  provide 
an  education  for  people  who  are  not  fitted  or  suited  to  the  present  school 
system.  Maybe  it  is  a function  of  the  Urban  League  or  private  agencies  to  set 
up  a system  that  will  handle  students  as  they  eiist,  handle  people  as  they 
are  if  they  can’t  stand  the  rigid  formal  institution  of  the  public  schools. 
These  are  the  students  who  need  a walk-afound  school  with  a teacher  who 
understands  their  problems.  Perhaps  private  agencies  are  going  to  do  this, 
but  I don’t  think  that  it  is  the  function  of  nonprofessionals  to  set  up  a 
separate  operation.  I think  that  we  have  to  do  it  some  place  in  the  school 
system. 

25.  Yon  can  go  out  with  a high  school  education  and  get  a job  in  a thousand 
different  categories  and  be  better  trained  than  if  you  took  some  special  skill 
training  out  of  the  traditional  course.  We  don’t  know  the  levels  of  prepara- 
tion ; you  couldn’t  get  two  people  in  the  same  industry  to  agree  as  to  just 
what  they  want  by  the  way  of  preparation  of  a young  man. 

26.  The  executive  says,  “Send  us  an  intelligent  kid  who  can  spell,  has  good 
attitudes  and  communicates,  and  we’ll  provide  the  training”.  The  personnel 
man  in  the  same  firm  is  likely  to  say,  “What  can  this  individual  do ; unless 
he  has  something  specific  to  offer  I can’t  hire  him”. 

27.  Oan  we  send  a young  man  out  for  a job  as  a mechanic  if  he  hasn’t  had 
training  to  be  a mechanic?  Can  students  be  trained  on  the  job  in  aviation, 
dressmaking  or  beauty  culture?  My  plea  would  be  to  provide  within  the  high 
school  curriculum,  not  in  the  traditional  hidebound  pattern,  the  opportunity 
for  the  youngster  to  at  least  get  training,  if  he  wishes  it,  for  an  initial  job 
in  a field  of  work.  This  may  be  only  an  introduction  to  the  area.  A girl  who 
has  never  sat  down  to  a typewriter  is  not  going  to  get  a secretarial  job. 
1 am  talking  about  the  knowledge  in  areas  that  will  equip  them  to  go  ahead 
and  be  trained  on  the  job.  The  company  presidents  say  “we  will  train  them”, 
but  don’t  mean  they  will  train  anybody. 

28.  Our  selection  criteria  include : the  “right  attitudes” ; the  “right  philosophy 
of  life” ; how  do  prospective  employees  feel  toward  work,  toward  employers, 
toward  their  fellow  man ; how  do  they  get  along  with  people,  how  do  they 
communicate,  how  good  is  their  math.  Personal  responsibility,  communica- 
tions, and  problem  solving  are  not  normally  taught  in  a trade  school,  but 
these  are  the  things  that  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
our  business.  Even  a meat  cutter  who  starts  out  with  a basic  craft  uses  less 
of  his  hands  and  more  of  his  head  as  he  advances. 

Job  Pi.acement:  How  Well  Do  We  Do? 

DISCUSSION  leader:  db.  frank  j.  dbessleb,  associate  superintendent, 

BUFFALO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  question  stated  in  the  topic  can  be  answered  quite  directly  and  quite  simply. 
On  the  basis  of  annual  statistical  reports  and  placement  surveys,  the  placement 
record  of  vocational  school  graduates  in  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained  or  in 
related  jobs  is  very  good. 

However,  there  are  many  other  questions  which  should  be  asked.  How  well  is 
the  pupil  prepared  for  the  labor  market?  How  long  does  he  hold  his  first  job?  Is 
he  prepared,  for  occupational  mobility — upward  or  to  another  type  of  work? 
Has  he  wasted  his  school  time  by  being  overtrained  for  entry  jobs?  Who  should 
be  “selected”  to  receive  a vocational  education?  What  is  the  dropout  rate  in  voca- 
tional education?  How  does  this  rate  compare  with  other  types  of  education? 
Who  is  responsible  for  job  placement?  Who  can  do  this  task  best?  What  restric- 
tive forces  limit  job  placement?  Do  labor  unions  refuse  to  accept  some  graduates? 
Do  health  and  child  protection  laws  restrict  placement? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  were  considered  by  the  four  groups 
which  discussed  this  topic.  Much  of  the  discussion  was  related  to  personal  experi- 
ences with  existing  programs  in  the  large  cities  represented  in  the  conference, 
and  was  very  informative.  Some  discussants,  however,  generated  more  heat  than 
light  as  they  sought  to  justify  previously  determined  positions  relative  to  the 
merits  of  specialized  vocational  training. 

From  all  the  discussion,  two  points  clearly  emerged.  First  there  is  a great  need 
for  more  accurate  information  about  the  specific  job  needs  of  industry,  and 
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second,  there  is  a great  need  for  more  acurate  information  about  what  the  voca- 
tional schools  are  doing  to  and  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  following  statements  represent  the  opinions  and  reactions  evolved  from 
the  discussion  groups.  These  groups  were  composed  of  representatives  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  business,  education,  local,  state  and  federal  government  agencies  and 
various  community  groups. 

1.  I think  the  word  “placement”  circumscribes  our  thinking.  We  must  think 
in  terms  of  a continuous  proces.s  of  school  coimseling,  training,  placement 
counseling,  and  follow-up. 

2.  The  school  can  do  an  effective  job  of  placement  because  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  students  and  teachers.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
teacher  has  a close  contact  with  the  trade  or  has  kept  up-to-date  on  industrial 
processes. 

3.  The  smaller  the  occupational  area,  the  greater  the  degree  of  placement, 
since  we  are  able  to  maintain  close  relations  with  employers  and  advisory 
groups.  In  larger  employment  areas  where  we  are  less  close  to  industry,  the 
employment  service  has  a better  opportunity  to  affect  placement.  In  either 
instance  the  teacher  who  knows  industry  has  tremendous  potential  for  placing 
his  students. 

4.  I would  hate  to  see  the  employment  service  take  over  the  placement  of  our 
regular  day  school  people.  I believe  that  is  pa»’t  of  our  vocational  training. 
Placement  is  a definite  measure  of  the  job  you  do.  If  you  can’t  place  the  boys 
you  train,  you  ought  to  be  out  of  business. 

6.  In  some  school  districts  the  employment  service  has  placed  one  of  their 
people  right  in  the  training  center.  (Esp.  MDT) 

6.  We  need  more  liaison  with  industry  to  determine  what  they  want  as  we  go 

about  trying  to  place  students.  . , ^ 

7.  What  we  need  nationwide  are  guidance  coordinators  who  are  in  between 
school  and  industry  and  who  can  help  the  schools  translate  job  titles,  job 
clusters,  etc.  into  curriculum. 

8.  Every  school  should  feel  an  obligation  to  find  out  what  happened  to  the 
graduates  a year  or  two  after  graduation. 

9.  In  most  of  our  programs,  if  a boy  gets  out  of  work  six  or  more  years  later, 
we  encourage  him  to  come  back  to  school  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  place  him 

10.  We^have  had  little  difficulty  in  placing  pupils  who  came  out  of  school  with 

proper  preparation.  , , , 

11.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  students  coming  to  vocational  schools  want  to 
attend.  If  they  want  to  be  a technician  or  a mechanic,  or  a tradesman,  then 
we  can  make  them  one  even  if  their  intelligence  is  limited.  However,  a pupil 
that  is  unmotivated  is  very,  very  diflScult  to  work  with. 

12.  I think  that  the  schools  have  a responsibility  to  induce  motivation  and  that 
the  schools  have  not  yet  performed  this  mission. 

13.  When  you  narrow  vocational  education  to  specialized  training,  you  immedi- 

ately begin  to  find  that  your  training  program  rapidly  becomes  obsolete  m 
terms  of  machinery,  procedures,  and  processes.  _ .... 

14.  Of  greater  concern  than  training  for  obsolete  jobs,  perhaps,  is  training  for 

sub-livingwagepaying  jobs.  (Esp.  MDT)  . ^ ...  t 

16.  Is  the  type  of  preparation  being  provided  for  boys  in  specialized  vocational 
high  schools  necessary  for  an  entry  job?  Isn’t  there  a large  degree  of  over- 
training to  the  point  where  it  will  take  a man  o to  10  years  to  reach  the 
position  where  the  skills  taught  to  him  are  useful?  Could  he,  perhaps,  better 
pick  this  up  through  an  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training? 

16.  No  training  should  be  given  unless  there  is  within  this  training  the  elements 

which  provide  for  job  upgrading.  ...  ^. 

17.  We  are  .working  to  develop  flexibility  in  employers  job  specifications.  We 
find  that  some  have  not  been  changed  for  10  or  more  years  and,  therefore,  do 
not  reflect  technological  change  nor  the  realities  of  the  labor  market. 

18.  Is  it  the  responsibility  of  a school  to  train  students  for  occupations  in  which 
there  is  a great  national  demand  but  little  or  no  local  demand? 

19.  The  schools  have  an  obligation  to  find  Negro  students  who  have  the  potential 
to  prepare  themselves  to  face  the  building  tradesmen  and  say,  “I  am  an  ap- 
plicant who  is  qualified.”  This  puts  the  pressure  on  and  there  would  be  more 
acceptances  than  we  think. 

20.  There  seems  to  be  some  indication  that  vocational  school  graduates  can  be 
hired  at  higher  initial  salaries  than  graduates  from  academic  schools,  but 
the  same  employers  who  hire  these  students  give  preference  in  promotion  to 
those  persons  hired  with  academic  backgrounds. 
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21.  Some  vocational  schools  turn  away  almost  as  many  students  as  they  accept. 

This  leads  to  questions  about  the  validity  of  the  selection  process  and  the 
proper  utilization  of  expensive  instructional  facilities. 

22.  Whenever  anyone  changes  from  one  school  to  another  and  goes  to  another 
technical  school,  it  is  considered  a transfer  by  the  schools,  but  on  the  roles 
of  the  Labor  Department  it  is  considered  a dropout.  We  made  a study  of  our 
dropouts  and  found  that  roughly  two-thirds  of  them  are  transfers  going  into 
other  institutions  or  leaving  the  city.  This  is  thoroughly  misunderstood  and 
gives  vocational  education  a bad  name. 

Jobs  in  the  Future  : Keeping  the  Doors  Open 

DISCUSSION  leader:  dr.  GERALD  LEIGHBODY,  PROFESSOR  OP  EDUCATION,  STATE 

UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW  YORK 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  kind  of  vocational  education  we  plan  now 
will  not  become  effective  for  a few  years.  We  need  also  to  remember  that  a stu- 
dent who  is  in  the  fourth  grade  today  will  spend  the  major  part  of  his  work  life 
between  the  years  1980  and  2020.  What  will  the  world  of  work  be  like  in  that 
period  and  how  can  we  best  prepare  him  to  participate  in  it? 

No  one  can  describe  in  detail  the  world  of  work  of  the  year  2000.  Unless  strong 
present  trends  are  reversed  (and  this  appears  to  be  unlikely)  we  can,  however, 
reasonably  predict  the  following  for  the  worker  of  that  day. 

1.  The  chances  are  high,  perhaps  eight  out  of  ten,  that  he  will  not  be  a factory 
production  worker,  a farmer,  or  a construction  worker. 

2.  Whatever  his  occupation,  he  will  be  using  a great  deal  of  technical  knowledge, 
will  rely  on  much  technical  hardware,  and  will  use  few  manual  skills. 

3.  The  chances  are  high  that  he  will  be  engaged  in  work  which  will  require  fre- 
quent and  successful  relationships  with  people. 

4.  He  will  need  the  help  of  very  competent  advice  and  counseling  in  his  meeting 
the  changes  which  will  occur  during  his  occupational  life. 

5.  He  will  have  secured  considerably  more  education  than  would  be  necessary  for 
the  average  worker  in  mid-career  today.  An  academic  education  equivalent  to 
high  school  grraduation  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  job  requirements  that 
an  eighth  grade  education  does  today.  There  will  be  few  without  formal  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school. 

6.  He  will  often  be  called  upon  to  master  new  technical  concepts  and  to  .secure 
additional  education  and  training. 

The  overriding  question  to  which  these  sessions  were  addressed  was : How  do 
we  design  a program  of  occupational  education  which  will,  in  effect,  be  open  and 
non-terminal? 

The  following  statements  represent  the  opinions  and  reactions  evolved  from 
the  discussion  groups.  These  groups  were  composed  of  representatives  of  labor, 
business,  education,  local,  state  and  federal  government  agencies,  and  various 
community  groups. 

1.  The  educational  program  needs  to  be  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young.sters 
who  walk  into  the  school,  and  society  needs  to  know  that  the  young.ster  is 
going  to  have  an  education  when  he  leaves.  Every  project  developed  by  our 
school  system  represents  an  attempt  to  get  the  resources  to  attain  this 
objective. 

2.  I’m  afraid  that  we’re  training  for  re-training.  I’m  interested  in  setting  up  a 
basic  education  program  for  the  oncoming  youngster  so  that  he  won’t  have  to 
go  into  a rescue  operation. 

3.  We  have  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  kind  of  job  where  the  employer 
may  just  want  good  attitudes,  and  the  employer  who  needs  a typist  and  a 
stenographer  and  wants  more  than  good  attitudes.  There  is  a possibility  of 
developing  attitudes  by  using  the  vocational  program  for  a vehicle.  However, 

the  youngsters  in  the  vocational  program  are  apparently  more  dissatisfied  ? 

with  their  programs  than  those  in  the  general  program  because  they  drop  out  I 

in  large  numbers.  Using  it  as  a vehicle  is  fine  for  those  who  can  profit,  but  \ 

clearly  isn’t  the  answer  for  everyone.  I 

4.  We  have  to  prepare  the  youngsters  who  are  in  our  schools  for  the  jobs  that  | 

have  to  be  done.  We  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  basis  for  continuing  I 

education.  The  entry  jobs  that  used  to  bury  the  mistakes  of  the  educational  | 

programs  which  were  available  to  the  dropouts  are  gone.  Many  youngsters  \ 

are  unemployable  in  their  present  emotional  state.  They  have  those  personality  | 

defects  which  militate  against  the  holding  of  a job.  | 
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5.  The  chief  reason  for  one  losing  a Job  is  not  for  lack  of  skill  but  for 

personal  stability.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to  face  up  to  something 
which  is  much  more  difScult.  It  is  easier  to  train  a young  person  on  a lathe 
than  to  give  that  youngster  emotional  stability.  . 

6.  We  have  to  start  re-defining  the  term  “skill”,  and  maybe  these  three  things 
(problem  solving,  communication,  and  human  relations)  that  have  been 
mentioned  have  become  so  important  that  they  themselves  constitute  the 


7.  i was  nearly  30  before  I settled  into  the  kind  of  vocation  that  I found  I liked. 
How  many  individuals  at  the  age  of  13  or  14  really  know  what  they  want  to 
do,  and  if  they  find  they  are  in  the  wrong  place,  have  a chance  to  move  back 
and  forth?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  concept  of  separating  vocational 
education  from  other  education  is  completely  unacceptable.  This  is  really 
the  basic  reason  for  talking  about  a comprehensive  high  school,  and  talking 
about  training  at  the  high  school  level  in  general  terms. 

8.  We  have  youngsters  participating  in  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  trouble 
shooting  contest  who  are  pretty  competent  in  auto  mechanics.  They  s^  they 
love  auto  mechanics  but  they  are  not  going  to  say  this  forever.  They  re 
using  it  for  a springboard  and  something  to  provide  them  for  assurance  of 
their  livelihood.  These  young  men  will  look  for  other  opportunities.  Some 
may  become  dealers  or  go  into  another  allied  line. 

9.  You  can’t  train  for  management  at  the  high  school  level.  It  is  an  adult  posi- 

tion, and  the  training  won’t  be  used  for  years  if  you  do  give  it.  Youngsters  are 
being  trained  for  work  habits  and  attitudes  in  the  vocational  program  which 
are  transferable  and  are  of  value  regardless  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  These  are  the  things  which  make  them  adaptable,  just  as 
much  as  the  mastery  of  such  fundamental  skills  as  reading  and  writing  and 
getting  along  with  people.  ^ . 

10.  The  man  in  his  30’s  with  only  an  elementary  education  who  finds  himself  in 
the  job  market  today  is  out  of  luck.  In  a few  years  the  cut-off  line  could  be 
the  12th  grade  or  more.  What  kind  of  education  can  we  suggest  for  young 
people  who  will  be  meeting  their  work  problems  at  that  time? 

11.  We  have  an  employment  market  for  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts  and 
we’ll  have  it  for  a long  time.  To  put  vocational  and  technical  training  off  to 
a post  high  school  program  may  be  begging  the  issue.  Many  of  these  young- 


sters need  high  school  programs.  1U  , 

12.  l^e  people  who  are  reserving  vocational  or  skill  training  for  post  high  school 
are  presupposing  that  we  have  programs  in  the  high  school  that  will  ho^ld 
students  past  high  school  graduation.  We’re  a long  way  from  attaining  this 

in  many  cities.  , . . 

13.  It  Is  questionable  whether  we  can  any  longer  afford  to  say,  Here  s a 14  year 
old— he  can’t  read”.  The  point  is  that  somebody  has  to  convince  this  young- 
ster that  he  either  reads  or  has  no  prospects  In  any  occupation,  and  this 
must  happen  before  he  is  14  years  of  age. 

14.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  those  youngsters  who  are  deficient  In  their  read- 
ing and  their  arithmetic  have  to  be  taken  In  hand  right  now,  at  the  secondary 
level,  and  given  the  kind  of  remediation  they  need  together  with  intensive 


counseling. 

15.  We  In  industry  get  a lot  of  people  with  majors  that  we  can’t  use,  but  we  use 
the  basics  those  persons  bring  to  us.  We  commonly  now  require  an  associate 
degree  or  two  years  of  college.  Many  jobs  don’t  require  four  years  of  training 
and  If  they  do,  people  can  go  to  night  school  to  fill  out  their  academic  program. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  lower  level  jobs.  If  a person  comes  to  us  without 
having  completed  high  school,  but  with  some  development  in  his  basics,  he 
can  be  employed  and  then  go  on  to  complete  his  formal  schooling. 


Business,  Industey,  and  Labob:  Pabtnebs  in  Tbacheb  Education 
DISCUSSION  I£ADEB:  DB.  OEOBOE  BBANDON,  PBOFESSOB  of  education,  PENN  STATE 

UNIVEBSITY 


Conferences  with  business,  industry  and  labor  and  their  relationship  to  voca- 
tional teadier  education  are  relatively  rare.  The  importance  and  scope  of  cur- 
rent problems  in  vocational  education,  particularly  the  realization  that  learning 
only  occurs  through  effective  teacMng,  make  it  Imperative  that  teacher  education 
diould  utilize  the  many  resources  of  business  and  industry. 

The  following  record  of  the  discussion  of  vocational  teacher  education  illus- 
trates that  many  ideas,  resources,  activities,  techniques,  etc.  can  be  marshaled 
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to  improve  relationships  and  alleviate  some  problems.  The  discussion  also  indi* 
cates  that  we  have  a long  way  to  travel  in  improving  communication,  sustaining 
action,  and  concentrating  interest  and  attention,  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Cooperative  efforts  of  business,  industry  and  labor,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  advisory  committees  to  vocational  education  programs  on  operating  levels,  are 
very  common  and  have  produced  inestimable  returns  for  decades.  This  statement 
cannot  be  made  in  relation  to  vocational  teacher  education.  Teacher  education 
and  its  relationship  to  meaningful,  effective  programs  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  must  be  further  explored  by  all  persons  concerned  with  manpower 
development. 

The  following  statements  represent  the  opinions  and  reactions  evolved  from 
the  discussion  groups.  These  groups  were  composed  of  representatives  of  man- 
agement. labor,  business,  education,  local,  state  and  federal  government  agencies 
and  various  community  groups. 

1.  Separating  the  question  of  teacher  education  from  some  of  the  broader  values 
of  occupational  education  is  not  desirable.  Business,  industry  and  labor — 
three  important  contributors  to  the  end  product— should  be  brought  into  the 
deliberations  concerning  what  is  to  be  done. 

2.  The  teacher  of  the  so-called  shop  or  laboratory  subject.  MUST  come  from 
industry. 

3.  We  have  found  that  retired,  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Corps,  are  a good  source  of  vocational  teachers.  These  men  have  all  been 
in  positions  of  leadership  for  many  years. 

4.  Industry  has  to  be  willing  to  surrender  some  of  its  most  capable  people — not 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam — and  the  Boards  of  Education  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  a suitable  salary  to  these  men. 

5.  A man  can  be  found  who  has  the  'skills  that  the  school  wants  taught,  but 
these  skills  are  meaningless  if  the  man  cannot  communicate  effectively  with 
students  or  fellow  faculty  members. 

6.  Does  the  Research  Council  offer  any  scholarships  to  vocational  teachers? 
People  recruited  from  industry  or  trades  are  mainly  high  school  graduates. 
Do  you  offer  any  scholarships  so  that  they  can  go  back  to  college? 

7.  Most  of  the  course  w’ork  in  vocational  education — the  related  course  work, 
not  the  shop  work — is  intellectually  luiinteresting  and  you  have  to  pay  a man 
a premium  to  get  him  to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

8.  If  you  accept  the  single  salary  schedule,  why  not  work  on  giving  more  credit 
to  this  mature  man  who  may  have  an  engineering  degree,  a master’s  degree 
plus  engineering  experience — why  not  recognize  it? 

9.  There  is  a need  for  a continuing  education  of  teachers  in  most  school  systems. 
When  many  teachers  reach  their  maximum  salary  there  may  no  longer  be  the 
same  incentives  to  keep  up  contacts  with  business  and  industry.  Other  pat- 
terns should  be  used  to  insure  continuous  contact  with  industry  so  that 
teachers  would  be  kept  up-to-date. 

10.  The  MDT  Act  makes  practically  no  provisions  for  teacher  training.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  95%  of  our  staff  comes  directly  out  of  industry  as  a result  of 
recommendation  of  advisory  groups  from  industry,  we  And  that  the  10  hours 
of  teacher  orientation  time  is  entirely  inadequate. 

11.  Vocational  teachers  who  have  left  their  jobs  in  business  and  industry  to  come 
into  teaching  should  be  able  to  return  to  that  job  to  upgrade  themselves  in 
current  skills  and  practices  and  receive  in-servicrt  credit  for  such  experiences. 

12.  I think  that  on  a planned  basis  every  vocational  teacher  or  shop  teacher 
should  be  required  to  return  to  industry  for  a sabbatical  leave  with  the 
salary  being  subsidized.  In  other  words,  the  Board  of  Education  pays  the 
basic  sabbatical  leave  salary  and  industry  makes  up  the  difference. 

13.  RCA  decided  to  send  some  of  its  top-notch  scientists  into  the  schools  for 
teaching  purposes.  Some  very  interesting  experiences  developed  in  that  rela- 
tionship. The  industry  was  interested  in  the  academic  type  of  youngster  who 
could  really  take  it  and  worked  with  honor  classes  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Could  we  bring  craftsmen  into  the  school  system  for  similar 
demonstration  teaching  experiences? 

14.  In  the  fleld  of  business  education  we  have  a Business  Education  Day  during 
which  all  of  our  teachers  are  sent  out  into  business  establishments  for  a 
whole  day.  Last  year  we  reversed  the  procedure  and  brought  industry  into 
the  schools. 

15.  The  average  teacher  may  not  realize  how  important  it  is  for  him  to  belong 
to  an  industry  group.  The  future  teacher  should  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
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that  it’s  just  as  important  for  him  to  l)oloiig  to  professional  groups  In  business 

IG  I'tlunk'that  wUmator? cau’V(iepeiHl  on  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  industry 
and  labor  who,  after  all,  may  have  more  primary  responsibilities  than  com- 
Snlty  ?onsci(msness.  It  is  up  to  vocational  educators  to  ^rsuade  industry 
and  labor  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  competent 

17.  Contact  with  the  labor  movement  is  important  to  vocational  educators.  I 
think  for  example,  that  clo.'>e  relation.ships  should  be  established  "i^ 
steel  workers,  auto  workers,  rubber  workers,  oil  workers,  and  a number  of 
miions  whose  leadership  has  a broader  interest  in  the  total  range  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  than  the  building  trades  leader,  who  often  is 
very  narrowly  focused  on  his  apprenticeship  training  program. 

18  1 think  that  advisory  committees  are  a good  first  step;  however,  they 

’ a substitute  for  informal  contacts.  The  development  of  personal  relationships 
between  educators  and  business  and  labor  people  happens  more  frequently 
over  lunch  than  in  a formal  meeting  or  seminar.  I would  suggest  that  a staff 
position  be  established  in  the  school  system  that  is  at  high  level  close  to  the 
top  administration  for  the  purpose  of  developing  these  kinds  of  contacts. 

19  I think  teacher  recruitment  could  be  one  of  those  projects  where  a sch^l 
man  goes  to  a key  person  and  says,  “We  have  a shortage  of  teachers.  We 
think  in  the  trade  and  industrial  area  there  are  industrialists  who  could 
help  us  get  competent  people’’.  Similarly,  they  should  be  able  to  go  to  labor 
people  and  say,  “There  are  labor  people  who  could  help  us  find  competent 
people.  We  would  like  you  to  contribute  to  this  project’’. 

SXTMMABY  OF  THE  CONFEBENCE 

The  forces  which  in  colonial  times  required  literacy  for  responsible  social 
membership,  which  in  the  last  century  demanded  competence  in  the  three 
R’s  and  which  in  the  last  decades  demanded  high  school  graduation,  totiay 
demand  continuing  education.  This  describes  an  assumption  which  seemed 
to  underlie  much  of  the  conference  discussion.  * 

The  position  of  educators  on  this  assumption  will  profoundly  affect  our  man- 
power future.  To  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  technology  for  ever  higher 
levels  of  specialization,  we  find  a commitment  to  an  expana.ng  educational 

*°It*was  pointed  out  that  the  average  worker  will  transfer  several  times  from 
one  job  to  another,  sometimes  in  related  areas,  sometimes  not.  It  is  the  tasK 
of  education  to  provide  him  with  the  mobility  which  he  needs  to  survive  in  Ids 
“carousel”  of  experience.  It  must  provide  him  with  the  context  into  which  he 
can  fit  the  new  and  changing  demands. 

Maximum  manpower  utilization  was  a recurring  theme  throughout  the  con- 
ference. Achievement  of  full  potential,  placement  at  the  highest  level,  and  naaxi- 
mum  utilization  of  skills  were  continually  emphasized.  These  concepts  are  all 
relative  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  and  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  his 

'*”\tocational  ^education,  by  definition,  tends  to  specialize.  Its  responsibility, 
reiterated  many  times  in  the  conference,  is  training  for  employment  in  a job. 
If  it  fails,  for  any  reason,  to  provide  qualification  for  a job,  if  it  concerns  it- 
self with  instruction  for  non-existent  jobs,  or  if  it  is  directed  to  persons  un- 
suited to  the  field,  it  is  education  for  unemploynaent  and  not  vocational  educa- 
tion. Selection  for  a given  program  on  the  basis  of  potential  employability  in  the 

field  is  an  increasing  challenge,  ^ 

The  conference  suggested  many  promising  avenues  of  pursuit  for  those  who 

are  serious  about  coping  with  the  problems. 

1.  COMMUNITY 

Community  involvement  was  suggested  as  a high  priority  requirement  ^he 
improvement  of  vocational  education.  Comunity  representations,  as  well  as  - 
caters,  suggested:  (a)  more  effective  use  of  advisory  committees,  (b)  working 
with  industry  in  the  recruiting  and  training  of  teachers  ®”d  coordmmtors,  (c) 
community  feed-back  for  curriculum  development,  (d)  promotion  of  vocational 
school  programs  by  industry  within  industry,  (e)  purposefp  effort  to  involve 
community  leaders  in  such  a way  that  they  see  their  personal  responsibility  and 
affix  a high  priority  to  their  participation. 
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Traditional  craft  committees  perform  a continuing  and  important  function 
but  are  concerned  with  only  a small  part  of  the  programs.  Community  involve- 
ment is  needed  in  the  basic  functions  and  operations  of  the  educational  programs. 
Most  member  cities  have  already  establi^ed  a committee  to  accomplish  this. 
Effort  directed  to  continuing  involvement,  improving  the  representatlvenes^f 
advisory  groups,  and  developing  new  working  relationships  at  this  time  will 
yield  great  returns. 

2.  EDUCATION  BASE 

Concern  for  the  education  base  established  prior  to  the  vocational  experience 
dealt  with  the  correction  of  circumstances  in  earlier  years  which  results  in  low 
motivation  and  dropouts  later.  Suggestions  made  at  the  conference  related  to 
teacher  education,  counselling  programs,  mental  hygiene  approadies  and  provid- 
ing  organized  instruction  in  the  world  of  work.  Minimum  acceptable  levels  of 
competence  in  problem  solving,  communications,  and  human  relations  were 

stated  as  the  fundamental  qualifications  for  employability. 

That  society  has  no  place  for  the  person  who  cannot  achieve  these  basic  com- 
petencies was  repeatedly  stated  in  several  ways.  The  significance  of  ^s  cannot 
escape  educators  who  have  counselled  on  the  basis  of  career  options  that  do  not 
exist  in  the  absence  of  these  qualifications.  The  idea  of  prolonged  effort  to  help 
less  able  youngsters  to  develop  the  basic  skills  of  learning,  coupled  with  toe 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future  for  those  who  don’t,  calls  urgently  for  experi- 
mental and  action  programs  along  this  line. 


8.  TEACHES  EDUCATION 

Business  and  industry  must  be  aggressively  recruited,  in  toe  opinion  of  commu- 
nity representatives,  to  participate  as  a supplier  of  teachers  and  also  »n  teatoer 
preparation  and  in-service  development.  Advisory  groups  are  needed  for  teacher 
training  institutions  to  assure  sound  teacher  education  programs. 


4.  PLACEMENT 

Absence  of  data  on  placement  and  follow-up  leaves  educatore  without  ^omation 
in  regard  to  their  service,  program,  or  product.  The  fact  of  placement  tells  little. 
Other  information  should  be  known : 

a.  Does  the  job  require  the  greatest  use  of  toose  skills  possessed  by  the  in- 
dividual? . ^ „io 

b.  Does  the  job  provide  for  further  development  of  the  Individual? 

c.  Is  the  job  in  the  field  of  the  employee’s  training? 

d.  How  long  did  the  job  last?  .....  « 

e.  What  is  the  employer’s  evaluation  of  the  employee  s training? 

One  of  the  strong  recommendations  of  toe  conference  urged  the  development 
of  more  effective  methods  in  both  placement  and  follo^i^.  New  York  and  Pmla- 
delphia  have  placement  counsellors  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  S^unty  in 
their  schools.  This  arrangement  was  reported  to  be  highly  effective  and  could  be 

considered  in  other  communities.  ........  . 

Aroncy  coordinating  committees  have  been  effective  in  uniting  the  functions  of 
agencies  with  overlapping  or  confiicting  responsibilities.  Work-study  and  c^ 
operative  programs  have  developed  effective  relationships  with  employers  which 
have  provided  placement  opportunities. 

8.  MANPOWEB  DEVELOPMENT 

Maximum  development  of  the  manpower  resource  from  the  standpoint  of  individ- 
ual fulfillment,  as  well  as  from  the  needs  of  society,  was  spoken  of  in  many  ways : 
underemployment,  vacancies  at  high  skill  levels,  unemplosment  amrag  the  un- 
educated. These  were  linked  to  the  lack  of  motivation  at  various  levels,  to  exclu- 
sive employment  practices,  and  to  premature  specialization  at  the  expense  of 

foundational  education,  and  to  other  causes.  . 

The  nature  of  the  Individual  was  the  basis  of  much  discussion.  Youth  va^  in 
needs,  readiness,  and  capacity.  Many  vocational  students  need  a matore  setting 
for  effective  instruction.  Courses  are  needed  both  for  the  ^rson  and  for  the  job. 
In  the  changing  occupational  scene,  mobility  and  adaptability  are  key  words,  call- 
ing for  balance  in  the  foundational  education  program  and  vocational  develop- 
ment 
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6.  CUBBICULUM 

The  desire  to  generalize  the  curriculum  to  permit  later  job  mobility  and  to  post* 
pone  career  commitment  calls  for  considerable  study  of  occupational  or  instruc- 
tional clusters.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  given  curriculum  studies  high 
priority  for  funding  under  Section  4G  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  Ac- 
tion programs  in  thio  area  are  de.sperately  needed. 

Vocational  education  was  discussed,  not  as  something  that  occurs  at  a particu- 
lar time  but  as  being  developmental  in  nature,  along  with  other  educational  pur- 
suits. Experimental  programs  designed  to  develop  a concept  of  the  world  of  work 
in  the  early  grades  seems  imperative  if  a basis  for  career  choice  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, if  student  aspirations  are  to  be  realistic,  and  if  vocational  readiness  is  to 
be  achieved  in  time  for  normal  transition  from  the  community  of  the  school  to 
the  world  of  work. 

7.  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Retraining,  upgrading,  and  enriching  the  home  environment,  all  point  to  increas- 
ing concern  with  adult  education.  If,  as  we  are  now  saying,  education  is  truly 
a lifetime  experience,  programs,  facilities  and  instruction  must  be  provided  ac- 
cordingly. Successes  of  centers  established  for  work-study  programs  and  skill  cen- 
ters suggest  a beginning  in  meeting  this  challenge  and  may  be  worthy  of  study  for 
other  cities.  One  might  suspect  that  the  most  effective  way  of  enriching  the  cul- 
tural environment  in  the  home  is  through  adult  education.  The  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  impact  through  changes  in  child  behavior  is  intriguing. 
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8.  ABTIGULATION 


Overlapping  functions  and  failures  of  cooperation  cause  confusion  and  difficulty 
for  the  student.  The  challenges  coming  out  of  the  conferences  on  this  point  are 
quite  clear.  Roles  must  be  defined,  and  working  relationships  must  be  developed. 
School  administrations  at  all  levels,  from  Head  Start  through  higher  education, 
should  provide  for  transistion  from  level  to  level  throughout  the  continuum. 


Status  Bepobt,  1967 

BALTIMOBE,  BOSTON,  BUFFALO,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  DETBOIT,  LOS  ANGELES,  MEM- 
PHIS, MILWAUKEE,  NEW  TOBK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBUBGH^  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN 
DIEGO,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  WASHINGTON 

THE  nvawAnfiTT  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GBEAT  CITIES  PBOGBAM  FOB  SCHOOL  IMraoVEMBNT 
...  TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  OF  UNIQUE  PBOBLEMS  FACED  BY  THE  GBEAT  CITIES — 
195C-1067 

Those  associated  with  big  city  education  have  long  recognized  that  their  prob- 
lems are  unique.  At  professional  meetings  they  have  typically  gathered  to  discuss 
the  affairs  which,  while  important  to  them,  were  not  intruded  on  the  official 
agenda.  The  acknowledged  urgency  of  urban  school  affairs  resulted  in  invita- 
tions to  representatives  of  ten  major  city  school  systems  to  attend  a 1956  meeting 
in  Chicago  to  discuss  programs  for  vocational  education.  The  Great  Cities  Pro- 
gram for  School  Improvement  was  begun  informally  at  this  meeting. 

As  time  went  on,  the  need  for  a more  permanent  organization  was  realized. 
Thus,  in  February  1961,  the  organization  was  incorporated  as  The  Research 
Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement,  a not-for-profit, 
educational  organization.  Since  that  time,  the  membership  has  grown  to  include 
sixteen  major  cities.  The  purpose  of  the  Research  Council  is  to  conduct  studies 
of  unique  problems  faced  by  the  Great  Cities  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  compre- 
hensive public  school  needs  of  their  citizens. 

The  various  activities  of  the  Research  CouncU  during  the  past  year  have  been 
summarized  in  this  report.  The  Research  Council  seeks  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  educational  opi>ortunities  for  aU  children. 
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President's  Message 

Since  the  formation  of  The  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for 
School  Improvement  in  1956,  the  sole  purpose  has  been  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation for  boys  and  girls.  The  Great  Cities  have  endeavored  to  bring  about  this 
improvement  through  cooperative  efforts  involving  Board  Members,  Superin- 
tendente,  their  Staffs  and  other  recognized  leaders  in  the  profession.  It  has  been 
the  policy  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  specific  areas  in  which  the  problems  are 
most  pressing.  Examples  of  projects  in  which  the  Council  has  engaged  are  Voca- 
tional Education,  Education  of  the  Culturally  Deprived,  Teacher  Education, 
Fiscal  Policy  and  School  Building  Rehabilitation. 

Many  of  the  Council  programs  have  served  as  the  basis  for  federal  legislation. 
The  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1983,  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Teacher  Corps  are  in  part  based  upon  studies  conducted  by 
the  Research  Council. 

As  we  move  into  our  second  decade,  we  are  looking  further  into  the  future  of 
education  in  programs  that  will  bring  the  full  benefit  of  our  advance  technology 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  education.  An  example  is  the  Education  Communica- 
tion Project  involving  the  integrated  use  of  television,  computers  and  instruc- 
tional materials  to  be  developed  in  such  a way  that  the  most  effective  use  of  these 
media  may  be  focused  on  the  teaching  of  the  child  in  order  that  he  may  be  an 
effective  contributor  to  contemporary  society. 

The  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Council  Staff,  the  foundations  and  organizations  that  have  funded  various 
programs  and  to  Board  Members,  Superintendents  and  their  staffs  for  the  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  toward  this  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Council. 


American  Cities 


Harold  S.  Vincent, 

President. 


American  cities  possess  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  art,  the  finest  music  and 
theater,  the  greatest  universities  the  loveliest  parks,  the  most  splendid  vistas, 
the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  living,  in  the  entire  world.  Yet  they  also  contain 
degrading  poverty,  revolting  slums,  incredible  traffic  congestion,  bitter  racial 
tensions,  physical  decay  and  ugliness,  political  disorganization,  and  rising  crime 
and  delinquency. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Economic  Report  of  the  President 
January  27, 1966 

Great  Cities 

Tht-  sixteen  Great  Citie.s  of  the  Research  Council  are  currently  caught  up  in  a 
period  of  rapid  change.  Urbanization  over  the  past  several  decades  has  been  the 
cause  of  a number  of  problems  being  created  in  central  cities  while  at  the  same 
time  tliis  process  has  denied  the  central  cities  the  means  with  w^hich  to  seek 
solutions. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  these  sixteen  cities 
has  increased  hy  more  than  31%  over  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  population 
increase  from  the  1950  cen.-us  to  the  1960  census  was  only  three-tenths  of  me 
percent.  This  created  a tremendous  demand  for  school  buildings  and  services  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  taxpayers  was  decreasing. 

The  high  density  of  population  in  the  cities  may  be  added  to  tlie  other  factors 
of  urbanization  leading  to  problems.  The  “average”  American  is  one  of  fifty  per- 
sons living  on  a square  mile  of  land.  The  state  with  the  highest  population 
density  is  Rhode  Island  with  812  persons  per  square  mile.  The  Great  Cities  have 
a population  density  ranging  from  3,8.51  to  24,697  persons  per  .square  mile. 

The  factual  data  in  the  following  tables  present  a general  profile  of  the  popula- 
tion that  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  Great  Cities  are  serving. 
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TOTAL  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GREAT  CITIES  U.S.  CENSUS  1950  AND  1960 


1960 


195(M960  195(M960  Population 

change  percent  of  per  square 

change  mile 


Detroit.... 
Los  Angeh 
Memphis. 


New  York. 


939,024 

697,197 

532,759 

3,550,404 

-10,684 

-104,247 

-47,373 

-70,558 

-1 

-13 

-8 

-2 

12,520 
14,586 
13,522 
16, 138 

876,050 
,.  1,670,144 
,.  2,479,015 
. 497,524 

-38,758 

-179,424 

+508,657 

+101,524 

-4 

-10 

+26 

+26 

11,542 

11,964 

5,447 

3,851 

741,324 
..  7,781,984 
2,002,512 
604,332 

+103,932 

-109,973 

-69,093 

-72,474 

+16 

-1 

-3 

-11 

8,255 

24,697 

15,743 

11,171 

750,026 

740,316 

763,956 

-106,770 

+238,837 

-35,041 

-38,222 

-12 

+71 

-5 

-5 

12,255 
2,944 
16, 307 
12,442 

7^  IQQ  7Q1 

+70, 333  - 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  GREAT  CITIES  U.S.  CENSUS  1960 


White 


Percent  Others 


Percent 


Boston. 


Detroit. 


San  Francisco. 


610,608 

65 

328,416 

35 

628,704 

90 

68,493 

10 

459,371 

86 

73,388 

14 

2,712,748 

76 

837,656 

24 

622,942 

71 

253, 108 

29 

1,182,970 

71 

487, 174 

29 

2,061,808 

83 

417,207 

17 

312,799 

63 

184,725 

37 

675,572 

91 

65,752 

9 

6,640,662 

85 

1,141, 322 

15 

1,467,479 

73 

535,033 

27 

502,593 

83 

101,739 

17 

534,004 

71 

216,022 

29 

528, 512 

92 

44,712 

8 

604,403 

82 

135,913 

18 

345,263 

45 

418,693 

55 

19,890,438 

79 

5,309,353 

21 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  CHARACTERISTICS  1956  AND  1966 


Fall  1966  Fall  1956*  Increase  Percent  of 

increase 


Baltimore  - - 192,416  152,663  39,753 

S®T„°  92  127  87,802  4,325 

73,391  63,561  9,830 

570,597  416,224  154,373 

Cleveland  >52,932  119,522  33,410 

Memphis' >2>.723  78,736  42,937 

Kvnr® 1,084,818  899,518  185,300 

PhUadSinh'iV 270  449  226,190  44,259 

plltSh  76:66i  66,?4o  9,021 

St  Louis  »6.798  89,182  27,616 

lanDieIn >21.878  77,831  44,047 

washing  >43.>49  >°3.867  44,282 

16  Great  Cities 4,255,225  3,252,424  1,002,801 

•Source:  U.S.O.E.,  Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil  in  Public  School  System:  Large  Cities  195S-57. 


26 

5 

15 

37 


28 

6 

69 

55 


49 

21 

20 

15 


31 

57 

13 

43 


31 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  CITIES  FALL-1966 


Percent  White  Percent  Other 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 
Washington,  O.C 


37 

63 

74 

26 

64 

36 

46 

54 

47 

53 

43 

57 

75 

25 

49 

51 

76 

24 

50 

50 

42 

58 

62 

38 

38 

62 

90 

10 

44 

56 

9 

91 

Vocational  Education 

The  development  of  effective  programs  in  vocational  education  was  the  first 
area  of  concern  of  the  Research  Council  beginning  with  an  initial  study  in  1956. 
In  1959,  Council  assistance  to  cities  in  surveying  their  programs  encouraged 
changes  which  recognized  both  vocational  obsolescence  and  emerging  occupa* 
tional  trends.  Two  Research  Council  publications  were  compiled  as  background 
material  and  submitted  to  President  Kennedy’s  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Voca* 
tional  Education.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
(P.L.  88-^0)  which  embodied  recommendations  of  this  Panel,  the  Council 
has  continued  to  work  for  the  mobilization  of  new  and  significant  programs. 
During  1965,  a two-year  research  and  development  project  was  initiated  using  a 
series  of  regional  conferences  as  a central  activity.  This  study  has  brought  to- 
gether the  resources  of  cities,  business,  industry,  labor,  government  and  schools 
to  explore  approaches  to  better  prepare  young  people  for  the  world  of  work. 

This  project  grew  out  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Great  Cities’  Superintendents 
and  Board  of  Education  members  as  they  reflected  upon  their  participation  in  the 
World  of  Work  Program.  While  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  Council’s  earlier 
activities,  these  people  also  realized  the  need  for  continuing  concern  for  the 
problems  related  to  vocational  education.  They  renewed  their  interest  at  the 
Fall  Conference  of  the  Research  Council,  which  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
November  of  1965.  The  Board  of  Education  members  and  Superintendents  from 
the  Great  Cities  unanimously  approved  a resolution  stating  that  “all  member 
cities  give  full  cooperation  to  the  project" 

In  December  of  1965,  a meeting  of  the  city  liaison  people  and  central  staff 
members  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Vocational  Association  An- 
nual Conference. 

At  a meeting  in  January,  1966,  representatives  from  city  school  systems,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  government  agencies  and  central  staff  members  dis- 
cussed the  timetable  of  future  project  activities  and  endorsed  plans  to  hold  the 
first  Regional  Conferences  in  May  and  August,  1966.  Three  planning  sessions 
were  held  to  plan  the  first  series  of  conferences.  The  conference  planning  session 
groups  were  comprised  of  the  city  liaison  representatives,  selected  community 
organization  leaders,  consultants  and  the  Council  project  staff.  The  conference 
planning  groups  concluded  that  the  conferences  should  be  designed  to  elicit 
maximum  participation  of  community  representatives  from  business,  industry, 
labor,  government,  minority  groups,  community  action  programs  and  civic  groups. 
The  significance  of  this  decision  was  highlighted  by  one  participant  who  stated 
that  most  new  vocational  education  programs  in  the  dty  originate  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a new  member  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Most  important,  the  plan- 
ners emphasized  that  the  conferences  should  be  seen  as  only  a preliminary  to 
action  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  local  follow-up  mechanisms. 

In  developing  the  conference,  the  staff  was  urged  to  take  a broad  view  of  its 
content  and  potential.  Thus,  it  was  suggested  that  “community  manpower  prob- 
lems" might  provide  a more  suitable  focus  than  vocational  education  in  the 
traditional  educational  sense  of  the  term.  Similarly,  the  need  to  involve  labor  and 
management  representatives  who  have  “long-range  vision"  was  considered  im- 
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portant  to  conducting  successful  conferences.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  a com- 
pany research  director,  rather  than  tiie  president  or  i>ersonnel  director.  When  j 

considered  as  a group,  the  conference  delegations  must  include  i>ersons  who  can 
identify  and  define  present  and  emerging  manpower  problems,  suggest  worthwhile 
and  innovative  approaches  to  ^ese  problems,  and  recommend  means  by  which 
programs  design^  to  ameliorate  the  prchlems  could  be  implemented. 

Planning  sessions  supported  constructing  of  regional  conferences  that  were  | 

address^  to  and  that  would  consider  the  following  issues  using  a group  discus-  | 

Sion  design.  | 

Organizing  structures  for  ^operative  action  and  program  devdopment  6e-  i 

tween  the  school  and  the  community. 

Developing  vocational  programs  for  inmr  city  youth. 

Identifying  requisites  for  successful  employment. 

Identification  of  joh  opportunities  for  students  i/dho  leave  school  at  the  com- 
pletion of  grades  10, 11, 12,  IS,  and  1^. 

Improving  the  image  of  vocational  education  within  the  cities. 

Three  Regional  conferences  were  conducted  that  provided  the  opportunity 
for  the  member  city  liaison  represntatives,  with  their  respective  city  delegation 
comprised  of  selected  community  leaders  to  refiect  and  react  to  the  issues 

A delineation  of  the  observations  derived  through  the  conference  group  dis- 
cussions may  be  categorized  into  the  entities  that  involve  the  educational  process. 

Each  of  these,  the  school,  toe  community,  the  student,  the  teacher  and  the  em- 
ployer are  highlighted  as  follows  with  factors  derived  at  the  Regional  Conferences. 

SCHOOL 

Concern  for  the  education  base  established  prior  to  specialized  Vocational  Educa- 
tion experience  necessitates  greater  articulation  throughout  the  total  school 
program.  Improved  occupational  counseling  programs,  mental  hygiene  education 
and  the  organization  of  up-to-date  curriculum  commensurate  to  the  World  of 
Work  are  necessary  for  educators  to  consider.  The  need  to  provide  help  for  the 
less  able  youngsters  to  develop  basic  skills  of  learning  is  urgent.  Experimental 
programs  should  be  facilitated  in  the  school  system  to  test  new  techniques  and 
methods  of  instruction. 

Educational  leadership  can  bring  about  needed  changes  that  can  do  much  to 
improve  educational  inadequacies.  Vocational  education  opportunities  should 
be  available  not  only  to  satisfy  occupational  goals  but  also  for  their  relevance  to 
other  fields  through  the  development  of  an  integrated  or  interdisciplinary  curricu- 
lum design.  Such  an  effort  could  provide  toe  vehicle  for  fusing  so-called  academic 
subjects  with  occupationally  oriented  subject  matter. 

ooMMxmrrT 

Community  involv^ent  could  lead  to  toe  improvement  of  vocational  education. 

Community  representatives  at  the  conferences  suggested  the  following: 

More  established  use  of  advisory  committees. 

Working  with  industry  and  business  in  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
teachers  and  coordinators. 

Establishing  intern  programs  for  teachers  with  industry  and  business. 

Involving  the  community  as  a feed-back  mechanism  for  up-grading  cur- 
riculum development  where  related. 

Affiaiing  a high  priority  to  the  participation  of  community  leaders  that 
stresses  their  personal  responsibility  to  help  educators  enhance  voca- 
tional programs. 

Communication  of  the  vital  social  and  economic  role  played  by  education  in 
each  community. 

Involving  the  community  in  educational  planning  is  basic  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  significant  benefits  can  be  derived  by  cooperative  planning  and  is  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  the  total  educational  program.  The  California  Industry- 
Education  Council  was  cited  as  an  excellent  example  of  cooperative  planning  at 
the  Western  Regional  Conference. 

STUDENT 


J 

i 


J 


Home  environment  and  motivation  are  seen  as  factors  of  the  school  dropout 
problem.  Improving  the  methods  of  identifying  the  protential  dropout,^  imple- 
menting new  techniques  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dropouts  and  reducing  the 
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rising  dropout  rate  are  pertinent  to  the  planning  of  educational  change.  As  stated 
in  one  of  the  discussion  group  in  this  area,  “It  Is  too  late  to  worry  about 
high  school  curriculum  if  the  potential  dropout  can  be  identified  as  early  as  the 
second  and  third  grade."  This  insight  emphasizes  the  need  for  focusing  improve- 
ment of  instruction  to  the  total  spectrum  of  formal  education  as  it  relates  to  the 
individual’s  growth. 

The  challenges  coming  out  of  the  conferences  on  this  point  were  quite  clear ; 
namely,  that  roles  must  be  defined  and  working  relationships  must  be  developed 
by  school  administrators  at  all  levels;  that  a systematic  framework  for  an 
individual’s  educational  growth  leading  to  a realistic  career  choice  is  inherent  to 
the  total  education  program.  Furthermore,  the  individual  differences  of  the  stu- 
dents should  be  accommodated  for  by  evolving  greater  flexibility  in  the  cur- 
riculum through  the  entire  continuum  of  formal  education. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education  has  given  curriculum  studies 
high  priority  for  funding  under  section  4(c)  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  that  developmental  programs  in  this  area  are  desperately  needed.  In 
addition,  experimental  programs  designed  to  develop  a concept  of  the  World  of 
Work  in  the  early  grades  seems  imperative  as  a basis  for  career  choice.  This 
should  be  established  commensurate  with  realistic  views  equated  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  student.  This  could  tend  to  improve  the  vocational  readiness  that  an 
individual  can  achieve  and  afford  the  optimum  number  of  our  school  population 
to  make  the  transition  from  formal  education  inclusive  of  higher  education  to 
the  World  of  Work. 

TEAOHEB 

Instructional  personnel  are  aptly  recognized  as  a key  aligned  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  educational  process.  Several  ways  of  doing  this  were  suggested.  In- 
dustry and  business  may  provide  help  for  teacher  improvement  on  an  internship 
or  summer  basis.  Industry  may  furnish,  from  among  its  personnel,  competent 
people  interested  in  education  on  a cooperative  basis.  Teacher  aids  may  serve 
as  a partial  approach  to  teacher  shortages  and  to  reduce  class  load.  The  responsi- 
bility of  teachers  in  all  disciplines  to  transsfer  content  to  career  applications  Is 
significant  to  the  learner.  In  this  regard  concern  was  expressed  that  the  educa- 
tional process  has  suffered  from  rivalries  between  the  disciplines.  Teacher  train- 
ing programs  and  the  development  of  in-service  programs  commensurate  with 
societal  and  world  of  work  demands  are  a continuous  need. 

EMPI.OTEB 

The  development  of  more  effective  methods  of  placement,  follow-up  and  other 
resource  information  gathering  that  refers  directly  to  standards  for  employability 
are  necessary.  Work  study  and  cooperative  programs  were  recognized  as  effective 
programs  that  fostered  closer  relationships  with  employers  and  that  provided 
placement  opportunities. 

In  the  changing  occupational  scene  mobility  and  adaptability  are  paramount 
and  necessitate  the  need  for  balance  in  the  basic  education  program  with 
specialized  vocational  development. 

Industry  has  little  hope  of  changing  the  behavioral  attitude  of  young  employees 
and  must  select  from  those  having  the  needed  attributes. 

Selection  criteria  have  become  more  demanding  as  technology  and  complexity 
increa.se  and  low  level  jobs  decline.  The  tendency  is  to  seek  an  employe  on  the 
basis  of  his  potential  with  the  firm.  Industry  and  business  are  making  a large 
investment  in  education  both  within  their  organizations  and  by  their  tax  support 
in  the  community.  The  involvement  of  their  resources  could  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional program  and  lead  to  greater  satisfaction  as  youth  and  adults  cope  with 
the  changing  world  of  work. 

CONFERENCE  FOLLOW-UP 

The  liaison  persons  and  their  respective  city  delegations  constituted  the  local 
action  committee  which  formed  the  vehicle  for  follow-up  activities  in  each 
city  following  the  conferences.  The  purpose  of  the  regional  meetings  was  to 
stimulate  the  local  group  to  consider  new  approaches  to  vocational  education 
which  could  be  implemented  in  their  home  city.  As  a follow-up  to  the  conferences, 
each  liaison  person  provided  a list  of  conference  outcomes  as  envisioned  by  his 
city  delegation.  This  post-conference  assessment,  coupled  with  a series  of  follow- 
up meetings  provided  the  baseline  for  the  Second  phase  of  the  project. 
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The  follow-up  meetings  conducted  by  the  Research  Council  attempted  to  formu- 
late a viable  rationale  that  would  encompass  the  expressed  desire  of  the  voca- 
tional educators  to  improve  present  vocational  education  programs  as  well  as 
Identify  long-range  goals  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  educational  systems 
in  the  member  cities.  This  necessitates  the  identification  of  all  factors  that  relate 
to  the  administration  and  implementation  of  programs  that  would  treat  the  i&sues 
and  problems  prevalent  to  vocational  education. 

Priority  areas  in  the  reorganization  and  development  of  a new  approach  involve 
the  areas  of  curriculum,  personnel,  guidance,  facilities  and  communication.  An 
organizational  procedure  was  evolved  that  would  allow  each  city  to  identify  an 
area  or  areas  of  interest  that  it  could  select  within  the  categorie.s  enumenited 
and  which  would  provide  a basis  for  cooperative  planning  that  could  be  modified 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  city. 

Examples  of  activities  undertaken  in  this  regard  include  a Midwe.steni  Regional 
Conference  that  was  addressed  to  the  development  of  a proposal  that  investigated 
the  present  status  of  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers  in  relation  to 
shortages,  recruitment  procedures  and  certification.  . ^ « 

A Western  Regional  follow-up  conference  was  addressed  to  the  topic  of  formu- 
lating a “Career  Development”  curriculum  plan  and  resulted  in  a document  which 
outlined  the  philosophy,  objectives,  approaches  and  priorities  for  a multi-level 

“Career  Development”  curriculum.  . „ . ., 

A cooperative  three-day  conference  was  conducted  with  the  Research  Council, 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edimation 
to  assist  Chicago  in  the  development  of  educational  specifications  for  a Career 
Development  Campus.  A rationale  and  statement  of  objectives  for  the  Chicago 
plan  for  “Career  Development  Education”  was  written  as  a result  of  this  activity 
and  was  presented  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for  consideration. 

A proposal  has  been  drafted  by  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a curriculum  for  occupational  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
that  city.  The  proposal  sti*esses  an  interdisciplinary  and  fiexible  scheduling 
d0si£m 

San  Diego  is  actively  engaging  in  an  evaluation  survey  of  its  total  educational 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  identify  the  direction  for  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  changes  that  will  embrace  vocational  education  on  the  second- 
ary level  utilizing  “Career  Development”  as  a framework.  A Career  Development 
Advisory  Committee  'has  been  formed  in  San  Diego  and  is  presently  seeking  to  d^ 
sign  a program  that  will  enhance  the  San  Diego  school  system  and  will  meet  the 

needs  of  all  the  students  in  that  city.  

The  Research  Council  anticipates  that  vocational  education  will  continue  to 
be  of  concern  to  all  member  cities.  To  facilitate  the  investigation  of  this  area  of 
education,  the  Research  Council  encourages  the  initiation  of  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  a center  for  the  dissemination 
of  materials. 

School  Facilities 


At  the  end  of  1966,  the  Education  Facilities  Laboratories  devoted  its  annual  re- 
port to  “. . . today’s  most  perplexing  problem  in  educational  facilities  the  school- 
house  in  the  city.”  In  commenting  on  the  New  Life  for  Old  Schools  study,  the 
rGDort  stsitos  • 

“Not  every  American  city  will  be  in  a position  to  undertake  vast  construction 
programs  to  create  new  schools  to  meet  the  new  challenges  of  urban  educa- 
tion . . . Most  will  have  to  live  with  buildings  of  relatively  recent  vintage 
(and  some  of  not-so-recent  vintage)  too  valuable  to  discard  but  inadequate 
for  the  new  educational  programs  they  must  house. 

“Recognizing  that  fact,  EFL  in  1964  inaugurated  a self-administered  proj- 
ect aimed  at  developing  improved  approaches  to  the  modernization  of  out- 
moded urban  school  plants.  The  project,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  Schwl  Improvement,  so 
far  has  sponsored  an  airborne  tour  of  school  renovation  projects  in  four 
states  and  Canada,  sponsored  a series  of  conferences  to  explore  creative  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  and  held  an  architectural  design  competition  for  the 
renovation  of  Chicago’s  Hyde  Park  High  School.  - t»  , 

“The  winning  design,  developed  by  Orput-Orput  and  Associates  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  reflects  the  project’s  objectives.  The  remodeled  school  will 
accommodate  the  latest  teaching  techniques  and  electronic  teaching  aids.  At 
the  same  time,  the  remodeled  structure  will  be  easily  adaptable  to  future 
changes  in  educational  program.  The  heart  of  the  redesigned  school  will  be  a 
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resource  and  independent  study  center  twice  as  large  as  the  present  library. 
And  the  school’s  little-used  auditorium  will  be  converted  to  include  two 
large-group  teaching  spaces  equipped  with  the  latest  audio-visual  devices. 

“Future  projects  include  a design  study  in  Pittsburgh  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Architecture,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  for  the 
development  of  two  prototype  renovation  schemes,  one  for  an  old  school  in  a 
stable  city  neighborhood,  the  other  fo:  a school  in  a redevelopment  neighbor- 
hood . . . Another  design  competition  Is  tentatively  scheduled  for  New 
York  and  two  other  cities  In  1967.  And  a special  project  group  has  been 
formed  to  encourage  Industry  to  develop  new  building  products  suitable  to 
renovation  projects.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Design  Study  has  come  to  a successful  conclusion  and  booklets 
presenting  the  results  are  In  preparation.  A $2,000,000  architectural  design  com- 
petition is  underway  in  New  York  with  the  program  designed  to  introduce  into  a 
schoolhouse  built  for  a traditional  pattern  of  education  the  space  and  flexibility 
required  to  accommodate  new  concepts  of  the  learning  process  which  have  been 
developed  for  the  Intermediate  School.  The  winning  designs  will  be  announced  In 
mid-May  of  1967  to  coincide  with  the  national  convention  in  New  York  City  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Other  member  cities  are  meeting  with  the  project  director  to  discuss  ways  of 
cooperating  with  the  project.  The  new  product  development  group  Is  currently 
developing  guidelines  for  action. 

A conference  report.  New  Life  for  Old  Schools,  originally  published  in  the 
spring  of  1965,  continues  to  be  a popular  document.  A newsletter  reporting  on  proj- 
ect development  Is  mailed  periodically  to  more  than  1200  educators  and  architects. 
A report  on  the  winning  entries  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  competition  was 
published  in  the  fall  of  1966.  A twenty-minute,  sound,  color  motion  picture  was 
previewed  at  the  Research  Council’s  1966  Fall  Conference  In  Milwaukee.  The  film 
was  featured  at  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  national  con- 
vention In  Atlantic  City  in  February  of  this  year  and  is  now  available  for  general 
showing.  As  of  March,  1967,  more  than  130  requests  had  been  honored  representing 
an  audience  of  3000. 

In  late  March  staff  representatives  from  the  member  cities  met  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  for  a one-day  session  on  “Research  for  Modernization.”  This  meeting 
preceded  a two-day  conference  in  Atlanta  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Facilities 
Planning  Group  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  OflSce  of  Education.  The  Interest  In  the 
subject  of  school  modernization  is  indicated  by  the  requests  for  materials  received 
by  the  Council  from  school  oflSclals  In  all  parts  of  the  world*  Requests  for  informa- 
tion and  letters  of  appreciation  for  the  help  derived  from  the  research  have  come 
from  all  flfty  United  States,  Canada,  Venezuela,  Puerto  Rico,  and  European 
countries.  The  Importance  of  the  program  Is  summarized  in  the  concluding 
remarks  of  the  EPL  report  cited  earlier : 

“The  schoolhouse  In  the  city  cannot  by  Itself  become  the  dominant  element 
In  urban  social  planning.  But  the  schools,  as  reflected  by  the  buildings  In 
which  they  operate,  can  be  a magnet  to  hold  or  attract  those  who  have  the 
choice.  Or,  they  can  speed  the  exodus  and  compound  the  urban  Issues  with 
which  the  nation  is  grappling.” 

Fiscal  Policies 

The  Research  Council  cooperated  with  Professor  H.  Thomas  James  and  the 
United  States  OflSce  of  Education  whose  fiscal  study.  Determinants  of  Educa  tional 
Expenditures  in  Large  Cities  of  the  United  States,  was  completed  during  1966. 

Led  by  Professor  James,  Dean  of  Stanford’s  School  of  Education,  the  research 
group  Interviewed  countless  commimlty  leaders  and  city  and  school  oflSclals  in 
the  Great  Cities.  They  also  conducted  extensive  statistical  analyses  of  data  from 
107  of  the  nation’s  largest  school  districts. 

The  following  statement  partially  summarises  their  findings 
The  quality  of  education  in  a particular  city  depends  more  on  what  can  be 
locally  afforded  and  on  what  is  locally  demanded  than  on  what  Is  needed  or 
Ideally  desired ; until  the  means  are  found  to  reverse  that  equation  and  let 
social  policy  for  education  determine  the  revenues  to  be  allocated  to  educa- 
tion, the  continuing  decline  of  the  city  is  certain. 

Declining  financial  ability  to  support  education  and  increasing  require- 
ments for  educational  services  have  placed  the  public  schools  of  America’s 
great  cities  in  a double  bind  so  serious  that  only  drastic  increases  in  state 
and  federal  aid  can  permit  city  schools  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
their  pupils. 
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The  dlscourtglng  picture  of  the  economic  ability  of 
finance  education  must  he  conaldered  in  light  of  fhojmown  ^^wa- 

tional  services.  If.  for  example,  school  children  In  cities  require  fw  fewer 
educational  services,  and  cheaper  services,  than  other  chUdren,  the 
problems  would  be  partially  counterbalanced.  However, 
the  case:  cities  fiice  extraordinary  demands  for  an  expensive  array  of 
Su.SJLl  S^STreanlwa  tk.  tto^iid.  <J  dty  cUndren  are 

tdXDftyGiw  imtoAd  of  wolfftTO  irodpioptes 
In  1068  the  Research  Council  set  forth 
for  a solution  to  the  fiscal  need  of  the  school  tystems  of  tte 
years  later  these  policies  remain  effective  and  promising  but  for  the  moot  part 
they  have  not  been  Implemented. 

Thetf  are  as  fottewe:  k. 

1.  The  finaupisl  support  of  public  education  should  be  a responsihlllty  shared  by 

aU  citlsens  and  aU  levels  of  government  *ho  nnmnioT  needs 

2 The  etttt©  program  for  financial  support  should  reco^iMe  the  c^plex  new 

of  the  city  school  tystems  but  the  determination  of  the  needs  should  bo  the 

IK  to™  0*  me  total  IwikaD  at  local  gayerameiit  cart 

4. 1^1  toa^  (ffSocalloD'SioolcI  bo  Icoo  Itaai  aacemrable  lajcte^mato 
^a^^ration  of  fiscal  affairs,  from  undue  controls  by  otter  gov^- 

legal  procedures  at  state  and  local 

levels  which  thwart  effective  expressly  of  dtt^  »ho  eohnni 

8.  The  fiscal  procedures  for  ad^nate 

districts  Witt  direct  access  to  taxes  wMch  cm  be  attnh^terM 
nnri  to  thoso  which  can  be  administered  best  at  the  state  level* 

«.  me  SSrSiuL  iSSd  toSade  objective  i«oced<»e.  to  pwlde  adcQuato 
todflS  apSe.  and  capital  ootlay  and  deM 

7 f^eral  govenm  partidpate  in  the  support  of  education  when 

S®SS^Krt!e<|ulte8  Itind  wton  Iwal  and  etato  recontcee  are  In- 
snUlcient  to  nrovldo  an  acceptable  educational  program.  , 

8.  The  level  of  financial  support  of  public  education  ttoi^ 

?o  tte  ***Stion  ami  deflation  In  the  price  structure  of  the 

economy.  . . 

These  Dolicies  call  for  dynamic  participation  of  all  levels  of  government  in 
enmStlM  nubile  eduS^^  these^UclM  permit  citizens  complete  access  to 
ttTJru^'eComlc  a^^^  and  flnalty.  they  provide  for  the  equalization  of  tax 

'"ra“^Sll?®eS^  WtoJS’ to  caues  face  a .?nclal.<^«^l.to 

not  be  met  without  a renewed  determination  by  the  citlsei^ 
without  adequate  flnancial  support  to  provide  the  school  systems  with  the  neces- 
sary vigor  to  accomplish  the  tadt  expected  of  them. 

State  and  Federal  Programs 

The  Research  Council  acknowledges  the  1“®*;®®®*“®  ®®“®®™ 

mAnf  innni  ond  f^erul — ^In  education  affairs.  Noting  tbe  potential  or 

tt1?^lSpment^orse^lc^  to  the  public  Interest,  the  CoumII  *»®® /“deavored 
S nimoi  nn  exX  information  between  its  members  and  Inter^ted 

SiJttS  at  aU  wvernmOTto^  levels.  In  this  regard,  the  <>)uncll 
l^viv  active  in  the  areas  In  which  it  maintains  on-going  promts . 
^„.atl.a..to^.ffl^togei^^  ^ 

«S!SS»=i 

J“eofsJZ.?to  toe  Be^tob  «»-en  tbe  Great  ClUes  Pregram 

when  the  national  Interest  requires  It  and  when  local  and  state  resourc 

supporting  public  education  . . . 
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Since  that  time  there  have  come  into  effect  several  federal  programs  which 
have  had  as  their  purpose  the  curing  of  some  of  the  disabilities  in  education 
which  are  peculiarly  encountered  in  the  Great  Cities.  These  programs  provided 
partial  answers  to  repeated  studies  and  reports  made  on  behalf  of  this  Council 
which  pointed  to  the  mounting  numbers  of  children  in  the  Great  Cities,  who, 
because  of  economic  and  cultural  deprivation,  could  not  hope  to  achieve  educa* 
tlonal  equality  with  their  peers  without  major  supplementary  opportunities  be- 
yond those  customarily  available. 

Had  revenues  been  available  from  local  resources  or  from  state  grants,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  these  supplementary  programs  would  have  been  in  wide- 
spread operation  without  the  federally  suported  programs.  In  fact,  many  ef- 
forts in  this  field  had  already  been  instituted  in  the  Great  Cities,  but  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  available  revenues  these  programs  were  of  token  nature. 
Such  programs,  along  with  others,  provided  the  basis  for  the  formulation  of  the 
federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  itself  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations implementing  that  Act.  Financing  of  these  supplementations  by  federal 
participation  is  now  a significant  part  of  the  operation  of  the  schools  In  these 
cities. 

This  pattern  of  limited  local  and  state  resources  with  the  resulting  fed- 
eral participation  may  be  expected  to  expand  in  other  directions.  They  have 
been  expanded  and  amended  in  each  succeeding  session  of  the  Congress.  Educa- 
tional legislation  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress  will  continue  programs  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  through  fiscal  1068.  The  00th  Congress  will  be 
faced  with  the  critical  problem  of  funding  the  programs  authorized. 

Educational  legislation  has  been  a major  part  of  the  Great  Society  program. 
The  80th  Congress,  in  its  second  session,  passed  four  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  have  an  effect  on  education. 

The  most  dramatic  legislative  enactment  providing  direct  benefits  to  the  public 
schools  is  in  the  amendment  and  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Public  Law  80-10.  This  particular  law,  while  relat^  to  the  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  deprived  youngster,  effects  almost  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  nation. 

The  other  three  enactments,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act,  all  have  elements  that  recognize  that 
education  must  be  part  of  the  major  thrust  to  upgrade  the  total  society.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  limited  largely  to  those  areas  that  are  impacted  by 
poverty  and  falls  under  a dual  administration  with  other  units  of  government. 
The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  will  affect  from  sixty  to  seventy  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  nation  and  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  requirement  that  education  fa- 
cilities and  programs  must  be  a major  ingredient  of  any  model  city  proposal.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  extends  numerous  benefits  to  all  in  our  society  who  are 
interested  in  education  beyond  high  school. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  enacted  during  the  first 
session  of  the  80th  Congress.  This  act  was  the  largest  single  authorization  ever 
made  by  the  federal  government  for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Title  I of  the  1065  Act  authorized  aid  t*>  school  districts  based  on  the  number 
of  children  from  low-income  families  and  the  average  state  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  education.  Title  II  provided  aid  for  the  purchase  of  text  books  and  library 
materials ; Title  lil  authorized  grants  for  supplementary  communitywide  educa- 
tional centers  to  provide  services  that  individual  schools  could  not  provide ; Title 
IV  the  Cooperative  Research  Act ; and  Title  V authorized  funds  to  help  strengthen 
state  departments  of  education.  The  Act  also  extended  the  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram jvhich  provided  funds  for  operation  (P.L.  81-874)  and  construction  (P.L. 
81-81.5)  of  schools  in  districts  where  S%  or  more  of  the  children  had  parents  who 
lived  or  worked  on  federal  property. 

Instructional  Materials 

Recognizing  that  traditional  instructional  materials  are  frequently  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  urban  children,  the  Research  Council  organized  a Committee  on 
Instructional  Materials  in  1964.  This  group  has  encouraged  the  development 
and  exchange  of  city-prepared  materials  and  stimulated  publishers  to  a greater 
awareness  of  urban  curriculum  demands.  The  Committee  has  established  a close 
working  relationship  with  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  and.  In 
response  to  a request  from  them,  prepared  a report  entitled  Siiogestims  for 
Instructional  Materials  Designed  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Urban  Youth.  Steps  to 
implement  this  report  and  advance  the  cooperative  relationship  between  the 
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groups  were  taken  at  a Joint  conference  in  Los  Angeles  in  November  of  1965. 
The  Council  is  currently  concerned  with  applying  the  potential  of  multi-media 
materials  and  instructional  television  to  urban  school  settings. 

A recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Instructional  Materials  made  late  in  1968, 
contained  the  following  statement  concerning  educational  television : 

Television  serves  an  increasingly  important  role  as  a media  for  im- 
provoment  of  the  educationiil  progmins  of  the  Great  Cities.  The  Coininittee 
on  Instructional  Materials  believes  that  a cooperative  approach  directed 
toward  a more  effective  use  of  educational  television  can  be  of  value  to  the 

member  cities.  ^ 

Among  the  areas  of  mutual  concern  that  the  committee  viewed  as  most 

promising  for  cooperative  action  by  the  Great  Cities  are : 

1.  The  more  effective  use  of  the  expanded  services  for  television  instruction 
' which  are  offered  by  regional,  state,  and  national  agencies. 

2.  The  eflaclent  utilization  of  technological  Improvements  in  the  programming 
of  education  television. 

8.  The  development  among  member  cities  of  a practical  method  of  exchanging 
locally  produced  video  taped  lessons  and  accompanying  teacher  guides. 

In  addition  to  television,  and  computer  assisted  Instruction,  the  use  of  video 
tapes  and  other  technological  advances  in  the  area  of  education  were  among 
items  of  concern  at  the  Joint  Conference  of  the  Great  Cities  Research  Council 
and  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  in  Los  Angeles  in  19^.  The 
following  statement  from  one  of  the  summation  speeches  of  the  Conference 
indicates  the  direction  the  activity  of  the  two  groups  may  take  in  the  future. 
Another  challenging  aspect  of  the  conference  was  the  forecast  concerning 
what  instructional  media  will  be  like  in  the  future.  Computer  instruction 
is  just  around  the  comer,  and  It  is  now  being  utilized  by  airlines  and  the 
armed  services.  It  was  pointed  out  that  within  five  years,  computerized 
instruction  is  going  to  be  financially  feasible  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  country.  The  Idea  of  making  video  tapes  and  films  immediately 
available  on  a screen  to  pupils  and  teachers  from  a central  location  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  is  just  about  to  be  Implemented.  New  types  of  test 
scoring  machines  and  even  a talking  pen  are  now  available. 

Dr.  Everett  Chaffee,  Associate  Superintendent,  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ices in  the  Los  Angeles  School  Districts,  speaking  for  the  Great  Cltlw  at  the 
Conference  made  the  following  statements  regarding  the  work  of  the  Research 
Council  and  the  American  Textbook  Publishers : 

Tremendous  strides  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  avail- 
ability of  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  urban  areas.  New  York  City,  for 
example,  has  prepared  a list  of  more  than  200  separate  textbooks  which 
depict  American  cities  as  they  really  are  and  devote  proper  attention  to 
racial  and  ettnlc  groups.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  publishers  are  mak- 
ing a serious  effort  to  implement  the  suggestions  made  in  our  publication 
Instructional  Materials  To  Meet  The  Needs  Of  Urban  Youth. 

Those  of  us  in  education  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  textbook  must 
now  be  supplemented  by  audio  and  visual  aids  and  various  other  media. 
As  you  talk  to  the  publishers.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  are  very  conscious 
of  this  fact.  For  example,  the  statement  was  made  that  publishers  are  not 
committed  merely  to  what  is  placed  within  the  covers  of  a conventional 
book.  Tliey  are  interested  in  publishing  ideas,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
packaged. 

As  a result  of  discussions  with  publishers,  we  are  convinced  that  new  pro- 
cedures must  be  formulated  for  more  effective  evaluation  and  selection  of 
educational  materials.  Textbook  Industry  representatives  have  told  us  time 
and  time  again  that  “your  processes  are  too  slow;  they  are  antiquated;  they 
are  not  coordinated.”  For  example,  it  is  now  often  necessary  not  only  to 
adopt  a textbook  but  also  the  films,  soundstrips  or  records  which  accompany 
it.  Many  of  us  have  not  made  the  necessary  adjustments  to  coordinate  the 
evaluation  of  the  various  elements  in  this  type  of  instructional  materials 
package.  Present  textbook  adoption  procedures  are  often  too  slow  in  a rapidly 
changing  era.  We  in  the  Great  Cities  need  to  work  ou  this  problem  and  to 
establish  more  effective  procedures  for  evaluation  of  textbooks. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  more  funds  must  be  made  available  in  a more 
rapid  manner  for  the  purchase  of  newly  marketed  instructional  materials. 
Evidence  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  these  materials  fall  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  educational  dollar.  It  is  not  too  unrealistic  for  schools  to 
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spend  from  $30  to  $40  per  pupil  In  place  of  the  present  Inadequate  $5  to  $10 

for  this  Important  aspect  of  Instruction.  - j u « 

The  challenge  facing  both  publishers  and  educators  was  stated  by  Dr.  Ke^etn 
Lund,  Senior  Vice  President  of  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company  In  the  closing 

remarks  of  the  Conference.  . 

The  challenge  for  the  publisher  Is  to  produce  materials  that  would  help 
children  and  teachers  to  know  each  other,  to  tolerate  each  other  and  most 
of  all  to  appreciate  each  other.  Unless  this  can  be  accomplished,  some  of 
our  big  dreams  for  education  will  certainly  go  unreallz^. 

It  Is  possible  to  train  children  on  occasion  to  do  most  things.  Itowever,  i 
ttiink  publishers  and  educators  must  continually  assess  our  practl^  and 
determine  appropriate  tasks  for  children,  not  because  they  are  possible,  but 

because  they  are  appropriate.  . , 

The  excellent  rapport  existing  between  the  educators  and  the  publlshere  Is 
such  that  they  are  truly  partners  In  toe  educational  enteiiwl8&  With  tols  back- 
ground of  experience  In  dealing  with  private  Industry,  the  Research  Coimcll 
hopes  to  move  forward  In  the  future  In  an  effort  to  bring  the  rraources  of  tele- 
vls^n,  computers  and  Instructional  materials  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion In  the  Great  Cities  In  a combined  effort. 


Education  Communications 


The  Educational  Communications  Project  will  asisist  the  member  school  dlstolcts 
of  the  Research  Council  In  the  coordination  of  research  and  development  efforts 
to  meet  their  communications  information  needs.  The  project  will  be  conducted 
In  several  parts.  The  first  part  will  consist  of  a status  study  of  the  curr^ 
SSuters,  television  and  various  resource  materials  being  used  by  each  of  1^ 
Great  Cities.  At  this  time  an  Inventory  of  toe  computer  equipment  Md  a 
of  computer  programs  has  been  made.  An  inventory  of  the  use 
television  Is  Sirrently  underway,  as  Is  a study  of  Instructional  materials  being 

“®M^e*II  *of  ®toe^  flSt  part  of  toe  study  calls  for  toe  creation  of  f e^eralta^ 
forces  consisting  of  speciaUsts  In  the  several  areas  from  mmbCT  citl^.  Th^ 
task  forces  have  been  formed  to  consider  (1)  computers  and  data  syrtems,  (2) 
Instructional  television,  (3)  Instructional  materials.  The  focus  of  the^  task 
forces  wiU  be  on  significant  problems  related  to  toe  ^elopment  of  an 
communications  system  within  and  between  member  school  ^st^&  In  action 
to  the  three  task  forces,  a committee  will  be  formed  to  «o®rtonate  toe  efforts  o^ 
the  Educational  Research  Information  Center 
tads  forces  to  seek  agreement  on  priorities,  ^obla^ 

ment  of  an  educational  communications  system  that  will  integrate  the  use  of 

computers,  instructional  television  and  resource  materials.  ^ 

With  the  information  available  from  the  inventories  and  the  t^k  force  r^jorts, 
it  will  be  possible  to  plan  an  approach  to  a feasible,  educational  comm^^tton 
system  thatwlll  enable  the  Great  Cities  to  enga^  in  toe  developn^t  of  OTto  a 
system  on  a cooperative  basis;  thereby,  making  the  system  economlcaUy  feasible 

and  saving  time.  _ 

Monitobino  Education 


As  Title  I Projects  were  being  evaluated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act,  it  became  quite  evident  that  one  of  the 
segments  of  the  program  was  that  of  evaluation.  There  aj^eai^  ?n 

a continuing  evaluation  process  that  would  allow  the  School  to  keep  tuned-in 
?oXTrog*Tof  the  lD«TWnal  pupil,  ae  as  poups  of  as  ttey 

tlnue  to  move  through  the  educational  system.  It  was  ^vious,  working  with 
groups  of  low-income  children  In  the  central  cities,  that  existing  methods  of  eval- 
uatira  did  not  tell  the  whole  story  for  this  particular  group  of  children. 

In  toe  fall  of  1966,  toe  Research  Council 
project  to  Improve  the  evaluation  methods  currently  being  used  In  the  Great 
Cities  The  plan  now  under  consideration  Is  to  develop  strategies  of  monitoring 
the  learning  process  by  the  use  of  all  pertinent  Information  that  Is  obtataable  on 
each  student.  This  information  may  be  obtained  In  a variety  of  ““J 

be  objective  or  subjective.  It  will  be  analyzed  for  toe  purpose  of  deteml^g 
pupil  progress  with  emphasis  on  planning  his  future  educational  program  to 
ovorcome  his  deficiencies. 


wHm 
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1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1967* 


Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  Now,  our  witnesses  this  afternoon  are  going  to 
include  several  students  of  various  vocational  and  technical  schools. 
I know  that  sometimes  educators  can  be  very  concerned  when  we  do 
this,  but  I think  it  is  important  to  hear  from  the  students  themselves  to 
see  what  are  some  of  their  reactions  and  what  are  some  of  their 
evaluations.  So  we  are  going  to  start  out  at  2 o’clock  with  this  particu- 
la^anel. 

alien  later  this  afternoon,  we  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Nayder,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council. 
He  plays  an  important  role  in  the  develwment  of  skills  and  trades. 
And  we  will  have  Mr.  John  Desmond  of  the  Chicago  Teachers’  Union 
and  Mr.  A.  N.  Landa,  Director  of  Welfare  Rehabilitation,  and  Mr. 
A.  Louis  Scott,  Director  of  Project  Breakthrough,  and  winding  up  our 
afternoon  session  will  be  Dr.  Salvatore  G.  Rotella  of  the  Loop  campus, 
Chicago  City  College.  So  it  is  my  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  hearing 
today  we  will  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  how  this  legislation  can  help 
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Financial  Review 


Ravanu* 


FIVE  YEAR  REVIEW 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 
1967* 


$ 53.355.34  $ 39.208.27 

49.149.75  44.897.01 

118.760.23  88.919.04 

215.468.65  209.715.57 

369.135.68*  314.056.26* 


Statement  of  income  and  expenditures — 1966 


Revenue : 

Membership  Fees 

Consulative  Services 

Education  Facilities,  Laboratory. 
Standard  (Indiana)  Oil  Go_. — 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Publications 

Interest  

Miscellaneous 


$70,000.00 


103, 900. 00 
6,000.00 
30,104.91 
2,077.77 
3, 860. 97 


626.00 


Total 


216,468.66 


Disbursements : 

Council  Operations — 
Vocational  Education, 
^hool  Facilities 


68, 996. 74 
69, 641. 06 
81,078.77 


Total 


209,716.67 


from  the  1967  budget  of  the  Research  Council. 
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the  various  programs  now  being  developed  and  i^dergoing 

programs  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess 

untfl  2 o’clock  this  afternoon.  Thank  you.  _ 

(Whereupon  at  12  noon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  reconvene 
at  2 o’clock  m the  afternoon.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


Mr.  PuciNSKi.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We  will  resume  our 
discussions  of  H.R.  8526,  the  Vocational  Education  Improv^ent  Act 
of  1967,  and  our  first  witnesses  this  afternoon  are  a group  of  students 
who  attend  various  Chicago  vocational  and  technical  schools,  and. 
Dr.  Lehne,  do  you  know  who  is  going  to  introduce  the  young  people? 

Dr.  Lehne.  Mr.  Koerner.  

Mr  PuciNSKi.  Perhaps  you  will  want  them  to  come  up  as  a group, 
or  perhaps  you  can  bre^  them  into  a small  panel  or  any  \ray  you  like. 

Dr  Lehne.  If  we  could  we  would  like  to  bring  two  up  at  a time  ^nd 
they  will  give  their  name  and  address  and  the  school  they  are  from  and 
tell  you  their  thoughts  in  relation  to  the  program.  I told  them,  Lon- 
gre^man,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  memoiw  where  a wnCTessional 
wmmittee  has  gone  directly  to  boys  and  girls  and  asked  them  about 

the  program,  and  I think  they  are  pleased  to  be  hera. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Tlie  purpose  of  these  heanngs  is  to  visit  tiie  various 
communities  in  the  country  and  get  the  reaction  of  the  pwple  who  live 
and  work  with  the  program.  We  so  often  get  only  professi^al  testi- 
mony in  Washington,  and  sometimes  we  can’t  see  the  fore^  for  the 
trees.  We  are  hopeful  that  by  meeting  these  young  people  this  after- 
noon we  will  get  their  own  viewpoint  of  the  programs  they  are  m 
and  we  are  hopeful  they  will  be  frank  with  us.  I am  sure  we  realize 
that  they  probably  have  been  carefully  selected  by  the  school  officials, 
but  we  are  hopeful  they  will  be  frank  and  tell  us  what  are  the  strengths 
and  what  are  the  wealmesses  of  their  present  program  b^au^  we 
really  cant  legislate,  and  we  can’t  bring  help  to  the  communities  if  we 
are  going  to  hear  only  the  good  things  about  a program. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help  the  vocational  programs  all  over 
the  country,  and  so  we  are  going  to  ask  the  young  people  to  per- 
haps, if  they  wish,  put  away  their  prepared  statements  and  just  tell 
us  in  their  own  words  how  they  feel  about  their  particular  programs. 
If  there  is  something  wrong,  we  would  like  to  know  about  it  because 
then  we  can  try  to  get  together  with  the  appropriate  authorities  and 
correct  whatever  shortcomings  there  may  be  in  the  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  something  particularlv  good  about  the  program, 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  country  can  benefit  by  their  testimony. 


STATEMENT  fiF  KATHLEEN  M.  FLAHERTY,  STUDENT,  JONES 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Miss  Flaherty.  Grood  afternoon.  My  name  is  Kathleen  Flaherty, 
7710  South  Damen  Avenue,  Chicago,  ifl.,  and  I am  the  representative 
from  Jones  Commercial  High  School. 

Congressman  Pucinski  has  asked  me  to  be  frank,  and  I will  be ; but 
I must  admit  that  I was  chosen  for  this  because  I am  proud  of  my 
school. 
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Jones  Commercial,  Chicago’s  only  all-business  high  school,  is  lo- 
cated a few  blocks  from  the  heart  of  the  Loop,  on  the  corner  of  btato 
and  Harrison.  Jones  is  a city  wide  high  schocn  dedicated  to  the  train- 
ing  of  “Girl  Fridays.”  At  Jones,  we  offer  young  men  and  women  who 
have  completed  2 years  of  high  school  and  who  meet  our  standards, 
the  opportunity  to  major  in  stenography,  bookkeeping,  business  ma- 
chines, data  processing  marketing  or  key  punch.  Jones  stresses  per- 
fMtion  in  all  areas : Secretarial  skills,  grooming,  and  personality. 
Training  is  rigorous,  b at  it  pays  off  in  the  recognition  we  have  received 
from  the  businessmen  in  the  Chicago  area,  a recognition  that  has  re- 
sulted in  top  jobs  for  Jones’ students.  11  1 - * 

The  educational  program  of  Jones  is  unique.  It  covers  all  the  facets 
of  office  work  as  well  as  English  and  social  studies.  In  English  classes, 
grammar  and  correct  spelling  are  emphasized  as  a must  for  the  future 

officeworker.  , ,,  ...  , 

Seniors  at  Jones  are  employed  on  the  school’s  cooperative  work 
program,  the  fii'st  such  program  put  into  effect  in  a Chicago  school. 
These  girls  attend  classes  half  a day  and  work  for  school  credits  and 
current  wages  the  other  half.  The  credit  for  this  program  is  required 

for  graduation.  , , . , n i 

Jones’  grooming  program  has  made  the  student  body  well  known  in 

the  Loop  area.  Our  hats,  heels,  and  gloves  have  become  the  qrmbol  of 
the  good  taste  in  business  dress  that  is  cultivated  at  Jones. 

Jones’  personality  program  was  begun  in  1942  by  our  director,  Mr. 
Clarence  Carey.  This  program  was  developed  from  studying  surveys 
taken  of  employers  concerning  their  desires  in  the  realm  of  employee 
personality.  The  effectiveness  of  our  entire  program  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  our  placement  office  receives  approximately  10  calls  for  ^ch 
graduate.  Our  students  are  working  in  such  places  as  the  mayor’s  office, 
3ie  offices  of  the  public  defender  and  of  the  public  aid  department,  the 
daily  newsp^ers,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

A happy  Jones  family  moved  into  its  new  home  on  February  20, 
1967.  It  was  designed  to  create  a modern  business  atmosphere  and 
contains  35  classrooms  and  special  machines  rooms.  Three  elevators 
are  available  for  the  use  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  Adjoined 
to  our  main  building  is  a smaller  one  containing  the  500  ^at  lecture 
hall  and  grooming  and  personal  improvement  labs,  equipped  with 
shampoo  basins,  dressing  rooms,  and  facilities  for  modeling.  The  choral 
room  and  tlie  450-seat  cafeteria  are  also  in  this  unit.  A mall  connects 
the  two  buildings  and  forms  the  student  lounge  area.  The  third  build- 
ing in  our  three-building  complex  is  a gymnasium  which  is  being  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  old  Jones  building  which  has  rwently  been 
razed.  Thank  you  for  your  attention.  It  has  been  a privilege  for  me 
to  represent  Jones,  the  school  of  which  I am  so  proud. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you  for  your  very  fine  statement.  I am 
sure  that  if  all  the  rest  of  the  girls  at  Jones  are  as  competent  and 
as  poised  as  you  are,  you  will  nave  no  problem  in  placing  young 
women  in  industry.  Earlier  today,  the  question  wm  raised  as  to  why 
there  are  not  the  greater  proportion  of  young  ladies  at  Jones  of  the 
various  minority  groups,  and,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t,  I don’t  think, 
have  the  answer ; but  I might  have  it  for  the  record  in  a statement  of 
Dr.  Lubera.  He  told  us  during  the  lunch  hour  that  one  reason  was 
the  old  Jones  School  was  really  a pretty  sad  place  and  nobody  wanted 
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to  iro  there,  I guess.  The  new  Jones  School  has  doubled  the 
from  600  to  1,100,  and  Dr.  Lubera  has  advised  our  committee  mat  the 
doubling  of  the  capacity  and  making  the  whole  school  much  more 
attractive  is  going  to  produce  a greater  student  body  at  the  school  from 
both  white  and  nonwhite  communities.  He  pointed  out  that  they  are 
putting  out  a big  educational  campaign  to  accomplish  this.  I suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  get  some  billboards  froni  Foster  and  Kaiser  and 
put  on  a big  campaign  to  promote  the  Jones  Girls  the  way  they  have 
the  Kelley  Girls  and  the  various  other  secretarial  servic^,  ®'hd 
hoping  that  in  the  next  few  weeks  the  gap  is  going  to  be  closed, j^ich 
I am  sure  it  is;  but  one  thing  I was  very  happy  to  h^r  you  t^tiQ^mg 
about,  we  have  thousands  of  young  women  who  visit  Washington  every 
day  with  their  school  classes,  and  I emphasize  to  every  one  of  tho^ 
classes  the  importance  for  young  women  to  learn  a secretarial  ^11. 

A lot  of  young  women  think  they  are  going  to  get  married  and  they 
won't  need  it,  but  a woman  never  knows  when  she  is  gomg  to  become 
the  breadwinner.  Her  husband  may  die  prematurely,  or  a number  of 
things  might  happen.  So  I think  it  is  a source  of  great  self-assurance 
for  a young  lady  to  have  a skill  she  can  fall  back  on  in  the  event  she 
has  to  become  the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  and  I would  like  to 
congratulate  you  for  seeking  to  achieve  this  goal.  How  long  a course  do 
you  nave  at  J ones  ? 

Miss  Flaherty.  Two  years,  junior  and  senior  year. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  And  these  are  young  ladies  from  all  over  the  city  ( 

]\j[iss  FliAherty* 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  The  school  is  now  only  half  full ; you  have  a capacity 
of  1,100,  and  there  are  only  600  students. 

Miss  Flaherty.  Well,  we  are  only  half  full  because  we  transferred 
from  our  old  building  in  February,  and  we  took  the  girls  from  our 
old  building  which  were  only  600  pupils.  We  expect  to  have  a capacity 

of  1,200  students  soon.  , . • 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Dr.  Lubera  said  the  school  ^stem  is  now  in  the 
process  of  a huge  recruiting  city  wide  campaign  to  get  more 
ladies.  Is  there  any  shortcoming  in  the  school  that  you  can  think  of  s 

Miaa  Flaherty.  Well,  a lot  of  the  girls  complain  because  the  ^hed- 
ule  is  tough.  We  have  a lot  of  homework,  and  we  canr  a lot  of  sub- 
jects; but  we  have  to,  because  at  Jones  they  train  you  for  eve^  kind 
of  officB  work  you  are  going  to  conio  in  contact  with,  and  they  have  to 
prepare  us  for  it,  so  we  carry  a lot  of  courses. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Very  good.  , ^ , , , . . -n 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I might  ask  one  question.  Probably  it  isn’t  as  silly  as 

it  sounds.  Why  no  boys  at  J ones  ? 

Miss  Flaherty.  I think  because  Jones  now — ^there  are  so  veiy  few 
boys,  when  a boy  takes  a tour  and  sees  600  girls  and  five  boys,  it  dis- 
courages him  a little  bit. 

Mr.  FuciNSKi.  Do  you  have  five  boys  ? 

Udiss  I^XiAHERTY*  *^5^es» 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  you  do  intend  to,  I suppose,  change  the  policy  on 

Miss  Flaherty.  Jones  is  a coeducational  high  school,  but  most  boys 
don’t  seem  to  come  in  great  nmnbers. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  When  you  enrolled  at  Jones,  were  you  required  to 
take  a test?  How  were  the  persons  selected  in  the  first  instance? 
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^ Miss  Flaherty.  If  you  want  to  go  to  Jones,  you  fill  out  an  apj^ica- 
tion  form,  and^  you  liave^  to  complete  2 years  of  high  school,  xhey 
have  a certain  list  of  requirements.  I think  it’s  a good  average  in  your 
studies  for  the  first  2 years.  Then  they  send  you  a letter  of  acceptance 
or  nonacceptance.  You  take  a test  in  the  summer.  It’s  really  a place- 
ment test,  and  they  determine  which  course  you  are  best  suited  to  take, 
stenographic  or  bookkeeping,  et  cetera,  but  there  is  no  test  before  they 
acc^t  you.  It’s  after  you  are  accepted  that  they  test  you. 

Ml*.  Hawkins.  What  was  your  interest  at  first?  Were  you  recruited, 
or  did  you  voluntarily  go  to  Jones,  let’s  say,  go  and  take  the  test  ? 

Miss  F^herty.  Well,  I became  interested  in  Jones  because  it  is  a 
tradition  in  our  family.  I am  the  third  girl  in  our  family  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  were  encouraged  by  the  family  to  go  ? 

Miss  Flaherty.  Not  really.  No  one  ever  pressured  me  either  way,  but 
I wanted  to  go,  and  I went  and  si^ed  the  application  form  and  took 
the  test ; and  I am  a stenography  major. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Just  how  were  you  selected  to  testify  today?  Was  it 
because  of  your  grades,  your  willingness  to  testify,  or  just  how? 

Miss  Flaherty.  I really  wasn’t  told.  I am  in  tne  honor  class,  but  I 
am  not  in  the  top  10  students. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  just  average  ? 

Miss  Flaherty.  Well,  I am  an  honor  student.  I am  an  average  stu- 
dent of  the  honor  class. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I want  to  congratulate  you  and  your  faculty.  I can 
only  repeat  what  I said  before,  if  all  the  young  ladies  at  Jones  have 
your  composure  and  poise,  I’m  sure  you  will  all  get  excellent  jobs. 
I think  this  is  a reflection  of  your  fine  school. 


STATEMENT  OF  EOBEET  NEMETH,  STUDENT,  CHICAGO  VOCATIONAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 


Mr.  Nemeth.  My  name  is  Bobert  Nemeth.  My  address  is  2126  East 

4.i«  i i i_  ii..  .•  ••  t-w  i 


ipportunities 

Many  students  for  various  reasons  must  plan  on  a career  after  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  education.  The  education  they  obtain 
at  a vocational  school  gives  them  experience  comparable  to  on-the-job 
training.  Because  of  the  practical  value  of  a vocational  education,  the 
adult  world  doesn’t  appear  to  be  as  unfamiliar  as  it  could  be.  The 
vocational  school  also  prepares  the  college-bound  student  such  as 
myself.  The  college  courses  are  becoming  exceedingly  more  difficult, 
but  a student  may  help  himself  with  college  grades^r  the  vocational 
background  he  has  received  in  a vocational  school.  The  student  in  a 
vocational  school  is  taking  part  in  a controlled  study  in  a specialized 
field.  He  is  undertaking  a regulated  investment  of  knowledge  through 
reading  and  the  many  courses  that  are  offered  in  a vocational  school. 

I am  an  electronics  major  and  am,  therefore,  qualified  to  say  there 
are  many,  shall  I say,  “fried  fuses”  during  the  course  of  the  day.  My 
classmates  and  I participate  in  much  experimentation.  Projects  teach 
students  with  this  knowledge  to  develop  their  talents.  He  learns  the 
proficienci^  of  his  trade  and  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  his  craftsman- 
ship and  originality. 
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During  the  summer,  due  to  the  vocational  education  I have,  I am 
qualified  for  a job  with  IBM,  and  I am  very  pleased  to  get  this  job. 

Now,  the  only  thing  that  I find  wrong  with  a vocation^  school,  al- 
though it  may  soimd  different,  I thinlc  a language  course  should  be  put 
into  the  curriculum  of  a high  school  student  to  prepare  him  to  go  on  to 
college. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I believe  this  is  being  done.  Isn’t  that  true? 

Dr.  TjEhne.  This  is  now  the  policy.  We  want  to  be  sure  all  the  pro- 
grams in  the  school  will  let  everyone  go  as  far  as  their  aspirations 
and  abilities  can  carry  them.  Our  programs  are  broad. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  trying  to  say,  is  a 
student  who  does  want  to  go  on  to  college  or  may  be  motivated  during 
his  experience  in  the  vocational  school  should  go  on  to  college  even 
though  he  may  not  have  intended  to  do  so  when  he  started ; that  he  can 
get  an  appreciable  background  in  his  vocational  educational  program ; 
IS  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Nemeth.  Definitely.  I think  he  should  be  prepared  for  all  facets 
of  life,  and  that  would  include  a job  immediately  after  high  school  if 
he  so  desired  or  a college  education  after  completion  of  his  high  school 
education. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  How  were  you  directed  to  this  vocational  high  school  ? 

Mr.  Nemeth.  When  I was  in  grammar  school,  I liked  electronics 
quite  a bit;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I lik^d  to  see  what  made  things 
tick,  and  the  Chicago  Vocational  School  had  an  extensive  course  in 
electronics  where,  in  the  last  2 years,  you  were  able  to  put  in  four  pe- 
riods a day.  Because  of  this,  I attended  Chicago  Vocational  High 
School,  and  as  I went  through  the  many  opportunities  that  came  to  me 
such  as  extra  courses  in  math,  science,  and  chemistry,  et  cetera,  this 
qualified  me  for  college. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  But  what  was  there — I don’t  suppose  there  was  a 
counselor  at  the  elemental^  school  ? 

Mr.  Nemeth.  Yes,  a counselor  from  Chicago  Vocational  High 
School  came  to  the  elementary  school  I attended,  and  he  helped  us  fill 
in  our  application  blanks,  and  he  told  us  about  the  things  that  were 
going  on.  ^ 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  That  is  what  attracted  you  to  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Nemeth.  Yes.^ 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  This  legislation  we  have  before  us  would  make  sub- 
stantial funds  available  for  a greater  degree  of  this  kind  of  counseling 
and  training  of  counselors  and  available  teachers.  I am  pleased  to 
learn  that  they  do  have  counselors  that  go  into  the  elementary  school 
and  seek  out  students  that  are  adaptable  to  this  kind  of  training.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  interesting  comments. 

STATEMElilT  OF  JOHN  LOOGINS,  STUDENT,  WESTIN6H0USE  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Loggins.  Congressman  Pucinski,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Lehne, 
I am  John  Loggins,  and  I am  a student  at  Westinghouse  Area  Voca- 
tional High  School.  Westinghouse  Area  Vocational  High  School  is 
open  to  all  students  throughout  the  Chicago  area.  Westinghouse  is 
a new  school.  It  just  opened  in  September  of  1966.  I was  formerly 
a student  at  John  Marshall.  The  reason  I transferred  to  Westinghouse 
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was  becaiisei  I wanted  to  get  a vocational  education,  a vocational  educa* 
tion  that  John  Marshall  didn’t  offer.  Westinghouse,  I must  admit,  is  in 
a low-income  community,  and  it  is  very  important  that  Westinghouse 
be  successful  as  a high  school  because  everyone  would  like  to  be  proud 
of  the  high  school  they  come  from,  and  parents  like  to  be  proud  of  their 
son  or  daughter  who  graduates  from  a nigh  school  that  prepares  them 
for  the  worid. 

I am  majoring  in  electronics;  but  at  the  present  time,  I am  taking 
appliance  repair,  and  I hope  to  go  into  electronics  class  this  September. 
Sir.  PuciNSKi.  What  were  you  studying  at  Marshall  High? 

Mr.  Loggixs.  I was  taking  college  preparatory  classes  such  as 
French,  English,  regular  academic  subjects. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  in  your  grades 
between  Westinghouse  and  Marshall  High  ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Definitely.  At  Marshall  High  School,  I was  mostly 
a C student,  and  now  at  Westinghouse  I am  an  A student  on  the 
honor  roll ; and  I find  that  maybe  it  is  because  of  the — well,  when  I 
was  at  Marshall,  I had  an  interest  in  high  school  but  not  as  great  an 
interest  as  I have  at  Westinghouse. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  have  an  interest  in  anything  at 
Marshall,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Marshall  isn’t  as  bad  as  everyone  thinks  it  is. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  But  it  is  crowded? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Yes.  And  it  is  different  at  Westinghouse  as  most  of 
the  classes  are  small  in  number  because  the  school  fias  just  opened.  I 
want  to  get  more  out  of  the  class.  The  students  are  freer  to  express 
themselves,  and  the  teaehers  have  more  time  to  take  in  our  subjects, 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Marshall  must  be  a pretty  good  school  despite  all  its 
troubles  because  one  of  my  secretaries  recently  left  me  and  went  back 
to  teaching  at  Marshall,  so  it  must  have  some  good  things  over  there, 
Mr.  Loggins.  I am  not  contradicting  Marshall  now,  but  it  is  just  that 
I like  Westinghouse. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  That  is  interesting,  and  you  attribute  this  to  what, 
a closer  relationship  between  yourself  and  the  teachers  and  the  smaller 
classroom,  or  is  it  because  you  find  you  have  more  things  of  particular 
mterest  at  Westinghouse  that  you  didn’t  have  at  Marshall^ 

Mr.  Loggins.  At  Westinghouse  you  are  getting  more  for  the  future. 
You  are  taking  an  interest  in  your  future  as  an  individual.  At  Mar- 
shall, it  seemed  like  I was  just  another  person  going  out  into  the  world 
with  only  an  academic  education;  but  at  Westinghouse,  I will  have  a 
skill,  a vocation. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Do  you  plan  to  go  on  to  college  ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Yes,  I hope  to  go  to  an  academic  college  and  finish  in 
electronics. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Did  I understand  that  you  transferred  because  of  an 
increased  interest  in  something  vocational  rather  than  being  coun- 
selled to  transfer?  Just  when  did  you  make  this  decision  and  why? 

^ Mr.  Loggins.  I made  this  decision  in  iny  sophomore  year.  I was  tak- 
mg  college  preparatory  courses,  and  there  were  other  vocational  schools 
on  the  West  Side,  and  that  was  the  only  boys’  school,  and  Flower  is 
for  f he  girls ; and  I made  this  decision  because  I was  beginning  to 
think  a^ut  the  future  and  what  the  future  was  going  to  hmd  for  me. 

I wanted  to  learn  a trade  and  to  go  out  into  the  world  knowing  some- 
thing. ® 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Did  someone  assist  you  to  make  this  decision,  or  did 
you  do  it  all  by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  I made  this  decision  on  my  own. 

■ Mr.  Hawkins.  Were  you  ever  counseled  at  Marshall  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a vocational  school  as  compared  to  just  an  academic 
course  ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  No,  I wasn’t.  It’s  hard  to  understand.  It  was  said,  “If 
you  go  to  a vocational  school,  it’s  not  college  preparatory,  and  Mar- 
shall is  a school  that  will  prepare  you  for  college.” 

Mr,  Hawkins.  You  were  only  making  a C grade.  Was  this  because 
you  didn’t  have  an  interest  in  academic  courses,  or  was  it,  do  you 
believe,  due  to  a lack  of  interest  as  to  the  type  of  teaching  that  there 
was  at  Marshall?  Just  why  the  low  performance  at  one  school  and 
the  superior  performance  at  the  other? 

Mr.  Loggins.  I think  it’s  the  general  attitude  at  the  other  school. 
I find  that  at  Westiiighouse  the  students  there  have  a desire  to  learn, 
and,  therefore,  I wanted  to  get  with  things  and  learn  as  much  as 
possible ; and,  therefore,  I apply  myself  more. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  think  there  is  a general  atmosphere  at  Marshall 
that  somehow  caused  you  not  to  produce  as  fully  as  you  might? 

Mr.  Loggins.  No,  there  wasn’t  a general  atmosphere  because  the 
students  at  Marshall  were  interested  in  learning,  but  there  were  a lot 
of  different  things  that  got  or  stood  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Such  as  ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Many  extracurricular  activities. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  think  these  interfered  with  you  somehow 
in  getting  a higher  grade  than  C ? 

Mr.  Loggins.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Were  you  being  encouraged  academically,  or  were 
you  being  encouraged  away  from  academic  learning  into  sports  and 
other  activities? 

Mr.  Loggins.  No,  it  was  just  that  I wanted — I felt  in  my  sophomore 
year  I wasn’t  being  prepared  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Did  you  discuss  this  with  your  counselor,  your 
teacher,  or  anyone? 

Mr.  Loggins.  No,  I didn’t. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Just  whv  did  you  select  Westinghouse? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Because  it  appealed  to  me.  They  passed  out  pamphlets 
about  the  school  showing  what  they  offered  and  now  you  could  finish 
taking  your  academic  classes  and  go  to  college  if  you  wished.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  perfect ; and  so  I decided  to  go  there  and  learn  elec- 
tronics. 1 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  think  there  is  a distinction  within  the  school 
system  based  on  ethnic  factors  ? Do  you  believe  that  colored  kids  are 
getting  the  same  counseling,^  the  same  quality  of  education,  the  same 
encouragement  that  the  whites  are  getting? 

Mr.  Loggins.  Mostly.  The  schools  that^  I have  been  to  were  over- 
crowded, and  to  sec  a counselor  was  a big  deal  in  itself.  I know  at 
Marshall  to  see  the  counselor,  the  coun^lor’s  office  was  always  filled 
with  other  problems,  and  they  really  didn’t  have  the  time  to  discuss 
your  problems  ful^  with  you.  . , , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Have  you  always  attended  schools  that  might  be 
described  as  Negro  schools;  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  majority  of  the 
enrollment  ? 
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Mr.  Logoins.  You  mean  overcrowded  schools? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Logoins.  Yes,  I have.  _ ,^^4. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  I would  like  to  commend  you  on  the  great 

progress  that  you  are  making. 

PoSHsnTVftffyoa  made 

young  man.  I am  not  sure  that  you  quite  realize  iL  You  have  brought 
out  mie  important  thing  which  many  of  us  in  Congr«^ 
saying,  but!  don’t  think  Ave  have  ever  really  had  the  firsthand  knowl- 
edge as  you  have  brought  before  this  committw. 

Had  there  not  been  a Westinghouse,  and  had  you  not 
to  Westinghouse,  the  chances  are  pretty  good  th^at 
have  competed  your  third  and  fourth  year  at 

ably  you  would  be  denied  opportunities  the  rest  of  your  life.  The  ftwt 

that  there  is  a Westinghouse  Vocational  School  and 

were  attracted  to  it  is  what  is  important  here.  I must  W 

have  been  attracted  to  it  much  earlier  by  co^seling,  aiid 

didn’t  have  the  right  kind  of  coimseling  at  Mai-shalj.  But  the  important 

thing  here  is  you  have  emphasized  the  need  for  this  '®f  ^ 

ways.  Tlie  fact  that  when  we  take  a ywng  fellow  eivinS 

school  such  as  Marshall  who  is  only  a C studmt  and  lust  barely  staying 
afloat  and  put  that  student  into  a good  school  like 
there  is  a great  deal  of  motivation  and  there  is  a program  which  lets 
yon  look  ahead  and  gives  you  hope  and  a reason  to  believe 
going  to  go  on  to  college  and  you  are  going  to  go  mto  the 
profession,  we  then  see  your  grades  jump  from  C to  A.  So  I would 
say  that  your  testimony  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  is  a ^eat  d^l 
of  intellectual  capacity  in  the  young  people  in  this 
America  that  is  being  frustrate  and  wasted  to  a 
because  they  don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  give  that  intellectual  capac- 
ity a chance  to  find  its  level. 

I am  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I am  impressed 
bv  the  fact  that,  given  the  tools  with  which  to  work,  as  you  obviously 
w-ere  given  at  ^tinghouse.  you  have  increased  vour  grad^  from  O 
to  A.  But  more  important  is  the  fact  that  you  now  have  and  you  believe 
that  you  will  be  qualified  to  enter  an  institution  of  higher  learning  and 
go  on  to  college.  If  we  have  accomplished  nothing  eire  on  this  visit  to 
Chicago,  I wdiUd  say  that  your  testimony  is  extremely  important  in 
evaluating  this  basic  element  of  the  toslation  before  us.  I want  to 
thank  you  and  wish  you  a lot  of  luck.  Thank  you.  Next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  WINSTON,  STUDENT,  DUNBAR 
VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Winston.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  My  nam^e  is  Frederick 
Winston,  6035  South  Indiana  Avenue,  ChicagOj  111;  I am  currently 
at  Dunbar  Vocational  High  School.  I am  majornig  in  electronics. 

Now,  I would  like  to  stop  here  and  say  that  1 did  not  come  prepared 
to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  curriculum  offered  by  my  school,  but  I 
hope  that  by  my  explaining  to  you  why  I decided  to  attend  this  school 
and  the  opportunities  they  have  to  offer,  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  a wonderful  school  this  is.  My  future  ambition  is  to  ultimately 
become  an  electrical  engineer,  and  this  is  why  I am  attending  a vo- 
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cational  school.  I chose  Dunbar  as  the  school  that  I am  attending 
because  former  members  of  my  family  had  attended  this  school  and 
had  successfully  f one  on  to  attain  the  goals  which  they  had  set  out 
to  achieve  in  life,  end  this  is  what  I expect  to  do. 

Mr.  F^oinski.  Well  now,  you  were  attracted  to  Dunbar  because  of 
your  family  back^ound;  your  parents  attended  there;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  But  now  what  school  had  you  been  attending  before 
you  went  to  Dunbar  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  I was  going  to  Vincennes  Upper  Grade  Center. 

Mr.  I^ciNSKi.  And  did  you  get  any  counseling  there?  Did  you 

S>t  any  advice  while  you  were  at  the  Vincennes  Upper  Grade  Center? 

id  you  have  occasion  to  meet  with  counselors  wno  could  guide  you 
along  in  making  a decision  on  where  to  go  once  you  left  there? 

Mr.  Winston.  Counseling  was  offered  at  this  particular  school,  but 
my  family  and  I felt  that  Dunbar  would  offer  a better  opportunity 
for  me  ii  I went  there;  and,  seeing  that  I did  like  electronics  and 
tinkering  with  electrical  equipment,  I thought  this  would  best  serve 
my  pui^ose  if  I did  attend  Dunbar. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  are  studying  electronics  at  Dunbar? 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Do  you  have  the  necessary  equipment  and  the  various 
academic  aids  to  move  you  along  in  your  course  and  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  modem  equipment.  You  ^pply 
your  own  handtools,  buy  your  manuals  and  you  move  along  in  ^e 
course  as  fast  as  you  can.  It  is  mainly  up  to  the  individual  as  to  which 
speed  you  are  going  to  go ; but  the  teacher  is  always  there  to  assist 
you  if  you  need  help. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  How  many  students  do  you  have  at  Dunbar? 

Mr.  Winston.  I don’t  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Is  it  very  crowded  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  No,  the  school  I wouldn’t  say  is  overcrowded,  but  we 
have  a sufficient  amount  of  students  there. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Of  course,  I presiune  your  parents  went  to  the  old 
Dunbar? 

Mr.  Winston.  No,  my  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  the  new  Dunbar. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  That  is  one  of  the  newest  schools  in  the  city.  Is  it 
pretty  good? 

Mr.t  viNSTON.  Yes,  it’s  all  right. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  you  better  step  there. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  we  want  to  thank  you.  You  state  you  also  are 
planning  to  go  on  to  college ; is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  No,  I didn’t  say  that,  but  I am  planning  on  going  on 
to  school,  not  to  an  academic  college.  I want  to  go  into  a college  that 
will  offer,  more  or  less,  a preparatory  course  for  the  field  I want  to  m 
into.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  if  I wanted  to  further  my  education  in  the 
stu^  of  electronics,  I would  say  yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I see.  And,  of  course,  you  fwl,  I take  it,  that  the  ex- 

Serience  that  you  are  having  at  Dunbar  is  giving  you  the  basic  foun- 
ation? 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  When  you  leave  Dunbar,  dp  you  feel  you  will  have 
sufficient  background,  even  if  you  were  not  going  to  pursue  any  further 
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supplemental  studies  in  electronics,  so  that  you  could  move  into  a 
rea^nably  good  spot  with  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  and  the 

traininu  tiiat  you  are  getting  nt  Dunbar  ? ^ 

Mr  \WsTON.  I believe  I could,  and  I will  try  and  work  my  way  up. 
If  I did  not  go  to  college,  this  is  what  I want  to  do. 

Mr.  Haw’kins.  Mr.  Winston,  what  type  of  assistant  are  you  getting 
at  Dunbar?  Are  jou  getting  any  student  assistance,  NYC  work  study, 

any  financial  assistance  ? ^ 

Mr.  Winston.  No,  no.  This  IS  a public  school. 

Mr  ILvwiaNS.  Would  this  be  important  to  you  as  to  whether  or  not 
vou  will  complete  your  studies  there  and  go  on  to  something  else? 

^ Mr.  Winston.  I am  not  quite  clear  on  what  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HA^vKINS.  Well,  I assume  that  your  family  is  helping  you. 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  my  family  is  supporting  me.  I am  living  with  my 

^*^Mr.^i^ciNSKi.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  young  fellows  at  Dunlmr 
who  are  not,  perhaps,  as  fortunate  as  you  in  terms  of  having  a family 
that  can  hefp  you  financially,  are  they  in  any  work  study  pro^ams, 
or  are  they  getting  any  assistance  out  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 

Corpsorany  of  these  programs?  i.  ^ i 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  they  have  NYC  programs.  If  a student  feels 
he  needs  financial  support  and  he  wants  to  work  out  of  ^e  school, 
they  have  programs  set  up  around  school  on  a work-study  ba^s. 

Mr.  I^ciNSKi.  I am  not  sure  you  can  answer  this  question,  but  per- 
haps you  can.  Is  there  an  appreciably  high  dropout  rate  at  Dunbar . 
Mr.  Winston.  I wouldn’t  Imow.  ^ 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  As  far  as  your  friends  are  concern^,  did  m(^t  ot 
your  friends  stay  with  the  full  course  as  you  did,  or  did  you  see  them 

dropping  out  aloi^  the  way?  . , t 

Mr.  Winston.  Well,  from  my  freshman  year  to  where  I am  now,  no, 
all  the  students  I know  are  still  there. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I am  not  sure  that  you  are  qualified  to  answer  this 
question  either,  but  please  offer  a judgment  if  you  can.  Do  you  think 
that  this  would  hold  true  if  these  boys  were  not  attendmg  a vocational 
school  but  rather  a normal  high  school  ? • 

Mr.  Winston.  I am  not  qualified  to  answer  that  type  of  question. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I 
thinlr  all  you  young  people  are  giving  us  a pretty  good  insigm  into 
some  of  the  things  fliat  are  happening  in  some  of  these  schools.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  HALET,  STUDENT,  COOLEY  VOCATIONAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Haley.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  James  Haley,  534  West 
Division  Street,  and  I am  the  representative  from  Cooley  Voca- 
tional High  School.  I attend  a vocational  high  school  because  of  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  a pei-son  in  a vocational  school  can  receive 
more  training  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  the  ability.  The  second  rea- 
son  is  l^cause  of  the  motivation  or  ambition,  because  I always  wanted 
to  become  a professional  printer  because  to  me  it  is  enjoyable  work. 
It  is  work  that  pays  a good  salary,  and  I think  everyone  should  have 
a job  that  he  enjoys  and  where  he  gets  a good  salary.  Well,  I learned 
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while  attending  Cooley  a great  deal  about  the  printing  system.  I was 
^couraged  by  my  shop  instructor  to  opply  to  some  institution  of 
hi^er  learning,  and  I was  accepted  by  a southern  Illinois  university, 
and  this  refutes  the  old  student  belief  that  a person  who  attend  a voca- 
tional  school  cannot  attend  collie.  Cooley  is  a fine  school  with  un- 
liim^  opportunities  in  a vocati^al  field;  but  the  building  is  old, 
and  its  facilities  are  outdated,  but  this  is  no  real  problem  because  the 
bncks  and  mortar  can  be  renovated,  and  the  equipment  can  be  replaced. 
Ne^rtheless,  many  people  who  are  now  successtul  in  businesses  have 
gr^uated  from  Cooley,  and  we  know  this  is  no  real  problem. 

R'Q'iR  idea  as  to  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  is  to 
provide  shops  with  teachei^  who  have^  had  practical  experience  in 
indust^  to  qualify  them  to  teimh  a vocational  ^op  course.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PuqiNSKi.  In  the  machine^  and  equipment  that  you  are  using 
at  Cooley  m the  printing  trades,  is  this  equipment  as  far  as  you  know 

Sment  that  is  now  generally  being  used  in  the  trade,  or  is  it  rather 
ite,  somewhat  archaiC)  in  terms  of  the  present  structure  of  the 
graphic  arts  9 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  it’s — a person  can  be  trained  by  this  equipment; 
but  as  far  as  the  present  condition  in  the  printing  industry,  you  could 
say  thej^re  obsolete. 

hfc.  PuciNSKi.  The  bill  that  is  before  us  will  provide  substantial 
funds  to  help  schools  like  yours  develop  new  and  innovated  techniques 
in  vo^tional  education.  On  the  basis  of  your  own  experience  at  this 
schcMl,  do  you  think  if  we  made  the  funds  available  for  developing  new 
teachmg  techniques  in  your  particular  trade  that  we  might  make  the 
programs  even  better  than  they  are  9 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  if  you  are  hinting  at  what  I said  about 
teachers 

I^ciNSKi.  Well,  not  only  the  teachers,  but  the  techniques.  The 
methods. 


Mr.  Haley.  W ould  that  improve  the  education  9 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Yes. 

Mn  Haley.  Yes,  I believe  it  would  because  most  of  the  students 
would  go  to  another  high  school  because  of  the  reputation  that  Cooley 
has.  That  will  just  send  them  away. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I didn’t  get  that. 

Mr.  Haley.  Most  of  the  students,  as  they  are  eighth  graders  and 
going  into  high  school,  they  will  turn  away  from  Co^ey  because  it  has 
developed  a bad  name  because  it  is  an  old  school  and  the  equipment  is 
not  M new  as  some  of  the  other  schools,  and  they  turn  away  from  it 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I was  interested  in  what  you  said,  that  the  brick  and 
mortar  can  be  renovated,  but  you  really  need  new  equipment  and  new’ 
machinery  in  there,  and  this  legislation  is  designed  specifically  for  that 
PHjyose,  so  I am  happy  to  get  your  reaction  to  this. 

^“•Hawkins.  When  you  say  the  school  has  developed  a bad  name, 
what  do  you  mean?  Is  this  a bad  name  from  the  physical  structure  or  a 
bad  name  from  the  behavior  of  the  kids,  the  quauty  of  education,  or 
] list  what?  * 

Mr.  I^ley.  When  I say  a bad  name,  I am  not  referring  to  the  quality 
of  the  education.  I am  talking  about  the  behavior  of  the  students  and 
the  building  itself. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Did  you  receive  any  counsding  before  you  went  to 
this  school  and  entered  into  the  vocational  shopt 

Mr.  Halet.  Well,  when  I was  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  I 
was  in  the  Upper  Grade  Center,  and  I received  no  vocauonaT counsel- 
ing. They  told  ne  to  go  to  another  school;  but  like  I said,  I always 
wanted  to  become  an  a^rentice. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Go  to  another  school  ? Why  ? 

Mr.  Halet.  To  go  to  an  all-academic  high  school  because  they  said 
I had  a large  potential  and  1 couldn’t  devdop  it  at  Cooley,  but  that’s 
where  I decided  to  so. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  decided  against  your  counseling? 

Mr.  HAI4EY.  Right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Did  you  receive  financial  assistance  of  any  kind,  or 
do  you  need  financial  assistance? 

Mr.  Haley.  To  help  me  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  To  help  you  through  college. 

Mr.  Haley.  I am  going  to  apply  for  a student  loan,  and  I am  getting 
a scholarship. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  a good  student  then,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  BABBETT,  STUDENT,  FLOWEB  VOCATIONAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAOO 

Miss  Barrett.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Betty  Barrett,  1228 
South  Keeler  Avenue,  and  I am  a gi*aduating  senior  at  the  Flower 
Vocational  High  School. 

Flower  is  a vocational  school  where  a girl  can  prepare  herself  for  a 
business  career,  a home  economics  career,  or  a commercial  career.  Be- 
cause of  our  basic  program,  many  girls  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  con- 
tinue their  education  in  college.  Many  students  go  to  jwior  college,  as  I 
am  planning  to  do,  to  perfect  their  technical  skills.  In  addition  to  the 
office  occupational  program,  we  have  two  other  programs,  distributive 
education,  and  the  cooperative  work  traini^.  These  provide  super- 
vised work  experience  in  other  fields.  The  distributive  education  pre- 
pares them  for  the  many  jobs  involved  in  retail  merchancUse.  The 
office  work  training  program  provides  training  for  jobs  of  office  and 
sales. 

My  major  is  business,  and  I am  a member  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
Class  and  Office  Occupation  which  means  I go  to  school  half  a day 
and  work  the  other  half.  At  the  present  time,  I am  working  at  Home- 
makers Industries,  3300  West  Franidin  Boulevard,  where  I am  doing 
general  clerical  work  because  my  future  goal  is  to  become  a private 
secretary.  I will  attend  Loop  Junior  College  in  the  evenings  where 
I will  take  shorthand  and  English.  My  present  job  is  only  a training 
station,  so  my  coordinator  has  arranged  for  me  to  go  to  the  lUinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  where  I will  then  try  to  become  a better  secretary 
in  the  future.  I am  very  pleased  with  this  because  it  has  many  frii^ 
benefits  for  a woman,  a pension  program,  promotion  and  prom- 
sharing. As  you  can  see,  the  different  courses  and  programs  at  Flower 
prepares  a girl  very  well  for  a vocation. 
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I know  that  in  my  case,  the  work  experience  gained  through  office 
occupations  has  heljped  me  to  overcome  my  shyness  in  meeting  new 

Kle  and  situations.  Now  I find  I look  rorward  to  tlie  future  and 
r chan^  to  become  a secretary.  Wlien  we  discussed  our  oppor- 
tunities with  one  another,  we  believed  these  vocational  courses  and 
work-study  programs  are  necessaiy  for  our  present  training  to  fulfill 
oiir  future  objective. 

I know  lam  bettor  prepared  and  farther  advanced  at  this  particular 

I would  have  been  if  I had  not  taken  a business  major, 
riiankyou. 

Mr.  ^ciNSKi.  Miss  Barrett,  do  you  live  closer  to  Flower  than  vou 
do  to  Jones? 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Is  that  why  yon  are  attending  Flower.  You  sav  vou 
want  to  be  a secretary?  ^ ^ 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes. 

Of  course,  you  are  a graduating  senior,  so  you 
transfer  at  this  late  date  to  a new  school? 

Miss  Barrett.  No. 

Mr.  Ptoinski.  But  in  the  lower  grades  among  the  young  ladies  you 
hand  ?*^^  do  they  intend  to  transfer  to  Jones,  do  you  know  off- 

Miss  Barrett.  I really  couldn’t  say. 

Mr.  I^cixsKi.  Flower  is  a veiy  old  school,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes. 


Mr.  ^ciNSKi.  And  it  is  kind  of  a little  on  the  decrepit  side,  isn’t  it  ? 
Miss  Barrett.  Yes. 


Mr.  Ptcixski.  Is  any  effort  being  made  at  Flower  to  try  to  transfer 
some  of  the  girls  from  Flower  to  the  Jones  School  to  give  them  bettor 
opportunities? 

Miss  Barrett.  I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  Not  as  yet  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  No. 

Mr.  PucmsKi.  I underscore  the  “yet.” 


Dr . Lehxe.  They  are  ^tting  a go^  education  at  Flower. 

Ijifyounad 


Mr.  PucixsKi.  Well,  if  you  haS  the  opportunity  and  if  this  bill  were 
enacted  and  the  vpous  provisions  of  this  bill  were  available  to  the 
city  of  Chicago,  what  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  would  do  at  the 
t lower  School.  Suppose  you  became  the  pnncipal  of  that  school ; what 
are  the  thii^s  that  you  would  like  to  see  done  in  that  school  to  make 
It  a more  effective  school  for  a young  lady  like  yourself  and  all  the 
other  young  ladies  there  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  First,  I would  stress  that  we  have  more  activities  than 
we  do. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  What  kind  of  activities? 

Miss  B^rett.  We  have  different  clubs.  I think  that  if  the  clubs  could 
get  together  with  the  principal  and  discuss  the  problems  then  maybe 
they  could  take  outside  tours  and  things  like  this.  Well,  I don’t  know. 
I can  t really  say  what  I would  do  if  I were  principal. 

Mr.  P^ixsKi.  That  is  the  problem  that  a lot  of  the  educators  have, 
you  see.  For  one  thing,  we  have  included  in  this  bill  some  funds  for 
some^  research  and  some  demonstration  programs  because  we  know 
that  m many  of  the  vocational  schools  across  the  country  they  are  not 
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auite  doing  the  job  that  we  think  they  ought  to  be  doing  and  thcv 
tnink  they  oueht  to  be  doing,  but  they  are  not  sure  what  would  worn 
more  effectively,  so  your  very  frank  and  honest  statement  merely  sup- 
ports the  need  for  sonie  experimentation  in  this  field  to  make  these 
schools  more  productive;  so  when  a young  lady  like  you  graduates 
from  a school  like  this,  you  have  a better  preparation  to  take  on  some 
new  responsibilities  ana  to  that  extent,  we  tnank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I didn’t  (mite  understand  if  you  indicated  whether 
or  not  you  would  ch(X)se  Flower  or  the  Jones  Commercial  School. 
Assuming  that  you  wore  starting  anew,  an<i  you  had  the  choice  of  two 
schools,  which  one  would  you  choose  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  Before  I went  to  Flower,  we  had  counseling  from 
Flower.  I don’t  think  there  were  any  from  Jones,  and  the  reason  I 
chose  to  go  to  Flower  was  because  it  was  offering  a trade,  and,  as 
a swior,  you  could  get  into  any  kind  of  0.0.  or  D.E.  programs 
which  would  help  you  to  graduate  in  June.  That’s  why  I chose  Flower. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  believe  Flower  to  be  a better  school  than 
Jones?  Why  look  out  there? 

Miss  Barrett.  I really  couldn’t  say.  I can  say  that  Flower  is  a fine 
school,  and  Flower  to  me  could  be  better  than  Jones. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PuciNsu.  One  (piestion.  I wanted  to  check.  Miss  Barrett,  what 
type  of  counseling  service  do  you  have  at  Flower?  Do  you  begin  to  see 
a counselor  very  often,  and  do  they  discuss  with  you  at  any  great 
length  the  various  opportunities  that  are  available  to  you  after  you 
leave  the  sch(x>l  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  Now  at  Flower  they  have — they  are  talking  about 
college  funds. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  College  what  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  The  student  loans,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that.  I 
am  saving  my  money  to  go  on  to  college,  and  where  I am  now,  you 
can  stay  there  or  else  you  could  transfer  to  an(>ther  place  with  the  skills 
that  you  already  have  with  the  present  training  you  are  getting  at 
Flower. 

Mr.  PucjiNSKi.  But  do  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  help  you  make  your  decisions  and  guide  you  along  into  a 
higher  education  if  you  wish?  Are  you  getting  enough  counseling, 
ana  do  the  counselors  at  your  school  have  sufficient  understanding  of 
all  the  programs  that  are  available  to  you  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  I think  s(>,  but  the  counseling  I get  is  from  my  teach- 
em.  I very  seldom  hp.ve  time  to  see  the  counselor  unless  I get  per- 
mission from  the  class  teacher  to  go  to  the  counselor’s  office. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Do  you  know  offliand,  and  perhaps  you  (ion’t  know 
this,  but  maybe  you  do.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  gets  down  to  your  school,  and  do  they  ever  tell 
the  youngsters  about  ]ob  opportimities.  Do  they  hold  any  assemblies 
or  have  any  exhibits  or  dc)  anything  that  gives  young  people  in  your 
school  a better  understanding  of  the  various  job  opportunities  that  are 
available  when  you  leave  school  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  I think  they  are. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Among  your  girl  friends  in  school,  and  perhaps  from 
your  own  experience,  do  you  young  people  feel  like  you  know  where 
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you  are  going  in  the  next  year  or  two,  or  3 or  4 years?  Do  you  feel  you 
have  enoughlnformation  and  enough  access  to  infonnation  so  that  you 
lay  out  some  Uiid  of  a course  of  action  for  yourself  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  as  far  as  your  education.  Or,  if  you  don*t  plan  to  go  on  to 
higher  education,  where  you  are  going  to  go  to  work  ? Is  there  any  effort 
being  made  to  orient  young  people  in  that  direction  so  they  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  in  the  next  couple  of  years? 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes,  I thinlc  in  our  junior  year  we  are  to  decide 
whether  we  are  to  go  to  college  or  prepare  ourselves  for  the  work  world, 
and  also  we  have  different  programs  about  work  experience  or  college 

if  we  want  to  go.  . , , « , i i 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Among  your  friends  and  from  the  people  you  know 

of  at  school,  do  many  of  the  young  women  drop  out  along  the  way,  or 
do  you  find  a good  many  of  them  are  motivated  to  stay  in  school? 

Miss  Barrett.  Many  are  motivated  to  stay  in.  The  reason  that  many 
of  them  stay  in,  I would  say,  is  because  of  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams where  they  are  earning  money  and  working  while  they  are  going 
to  school. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Now,  these  work-study  programs,  are  you  now  in 
the  work-study  program? 

Miaa  Barrext.  Yes,  I am  in  the  office-occupations  course. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  And  you  get  paid  ? 
lifiss  Barrett.  TTgs. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Has  this  in  any  way  helped  you  stay  in  ^hool? 
Would  you  have  remained  in  school,  and  coifld  you  have  remamed  m 
school  and  would  you  feel  the  way  you  do  about  going  on  if  you  were 

*^^M^s*^ARK^fl  rnlfs^^  I don’t  think  I could  stay  in  schwl  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  cooperative  work  program.  At  certain  times,  like  at 
home,  there  are  financial  problems  where  I think  the  cooperative  work 

program  is  necessary.  , • , i i. 

Mr.  PudNSKi.  I certainly  appreciate  your  frankness  here  becai^ 
in  this  bill  we  do  have  funds  specifically  earmarked  for  the  work-study 
program.  We  feel  strongly  that  this  program  has  helped  keep  an 
awral  lot  of  youngsters  m school  who  might  otherwise  reach  a dead 
end  and  drop  out  simply  because  they  couldn’t  afford  it,  so  your  testi- 
mony is  very  helpful  to  us  in  evaluating  this  lerislation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  As  I understand,  you  are  in  the  office  occupations 
work-study  program.  Now,  are  you  preparing  for  a business  career, 

or  are  you  preparing  for  college?  ...  t il 

Miss  Barrett.  I am  preparmg  for  a busmess  career.  Now  I have 
learned  to  use  the  stenocordj  the  10-key  and  full-key  machines  and  all 
the  machines  we  have  in  school  which  are  mostly  what  they  have  in 

offices  today.  _ , 

Mr.  l^wKiNS.  When  you  graduate  from  Flower,  will  you  then  be 
prepared  to  go  into  some  employment,  or  is  it  your  intention  at  that 
time  to  go  on  to  college,  and  if  so,  what  would  you  attempt  to  do  in 
college? 

Miko  Barrett.  My  intentions  are  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  to  study  what  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  Take  up  shorthand  and  Englim. 

Mt.Hawkins.  Are  you  talking  of  business  collie?  ^ 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes,  I am  going  to  Lutheran  College  for  a business 
course. 


mrnmmmmmmmmmm 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  feel  that  when  you  g®  }o 
mercigl  you  could  go  into  employment  if  you  wanted  to  at  toe  ena 
of— Jon4  Commercial  rather  than,  let’s  say,  graduating  from  Flower 
and  then  having  to  go  into  another  training  educational  situation 

rather  than  directly  into  employment? 

Miss  Barrett.  Jones  ana  Flower,  aren’t  they  about  the  same  i 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  Jones  is  a very  modem,  new  school,  and  they 
could  have— well,  it  just  opened  a couple  weeks  ago,  and  it  has  got 

about  the  most  modem  facilities  in  the  country.  « c * 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  are  we  telling  you  about  Jones  for  the  hrst 
time?  I am  trying  to  ^d  out  whether  or  not  you  have  known  about 

Jones. 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes,  I have.  j uu 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  whether  or  not  you  have  discu^d  with  anyone 
the  merit  of  one  school  as  compared  with  anotoer  and  whether  or  not 
vou  liave  received  counseling  along  the  way  that  might  assist  you  to 
make  a decision  that  would  be  in  your  behalf  rather  than,  l«ts  saj^ 
making  decisions  that  you  make  yourself  that  may  not  always  ^ based 
on  the  experience  of  others  wholmow  what  tne  mente  of  a parti^lar 
school  may  be  and  thereby  assist  you.  In  other  words,  have  you  been 
exposed  to  this  type  of  assistance  counseling  and  guidance  and  the 

knowledge 


Mifis  Barrett.  I have  had  this  from  Flower. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  have  ? 

Miss  Barrett.  Yes.  , . 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  said  you  got  this  from  your  teachers  and  not 

from  the  counselor;  is  that  tme?  , , ^ t-»i 

Miss  Barrett.  The  only  counseling  that  I have  had  at  Flower  was 

when  the  seventh  and  eighth  CTade  orientation  d^  u:;; 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well,  one  of  the  provisions  under  Mr.  Pucinski  s bui 
is  to  strengthen  the  counseling  service,  and  ^ would  strong^  s^gest 
certainly  this  point  of  the  bill  has  been  well  justified,  I think,  m the 
testimony  tod^.  I certainly  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
Apparently  Flower  is  a good  school,  and  certainly  we  hope  you  will 

^^Mrfe&NSM?TL^^  you  very  much.  We  gratetol  to  you^^^ 
your  frank  answers  to  our  q^uestions,  and  it  does  help  us  ' 

ate  the  need  for  some  of  these  provisions.  I am  very  grateful  to  you. 
Thank  you  very  much,  and  a lot  of  luck  to  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  DAViS,  STUDENT,  PKOSSEB  VOCATIONAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 


Mr.  Davis.  Good  afternoon.  I am  Kenneth  Davis,  l715North  Sawver 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  I am  from  Prosser  Vocational  High  School.  I 
am  majoring  in  electronics  there,  and  all  our  shops  are  wdl  quipped, 
but  thJs  is  probably  one  of  our  best.  We  have  just  reived  all  new 
kinds  of  equipment  there.  We  had  new  equipment  when  we  opened 
in  about  1^60,  and  we  had  the  shop  reoutfitted  about  a year  ago,  and 
we  take  a basic  EGA  course,  and  it  is  similar  to  the  one  they  offer  at 
Bryant,  the  electronics  college.  This  school,  as  far  as  coun^lmg  you 
have  been  talking  about  counseling.  Our  counseling  department  is  ve  y 
good.  We  all— or,  in  fact,  most  of  us  are  called  down  from  time  to 
Ume  just  to  give  a progress  report  on  how  we  are  doing  in  our 
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schooling  at  the  time.  We  are  getting  the  new  courses  that  Dr.  Lehne 
mentioned  next  year.  We  are  going  to  start  with  biology  and  some 
language  in  the  curriculum  for  next  year.  I think  one  of  the  interest- 
ing things  about  Prosser  is  something  that  has  come  about  in  the  last 
2 years  or  so,  and  that  is  the  program  that  we  have  whereby  in  our 
junior  and  senior  year^  anybody  in  any  of  our  ^ops  can  go  out  and 
get  a well-paying  job  m that  field.  We  have  excellent  job  placement 
for  evei^body  wlio  graduates  from  Prosser.  Now,  even  though  we 
have  this,  there  seems  to  be  a trend  now,  I think — we  have  10  or  15 
people  in  this  graduating  class,  and  I am  one  of  them,  who  have 
strayed  slightly  away  from  the  vocational  and  are  going  on  to  teach- 
ing m.  that  vocation.  At  least  five  or  six  of  us  have  been  accepted  into 
Illinois  Teachers  College  North,  and  we’ll  go  on  in  our  fields  mere  and 
come  back  into  vocational  education  sometime  in  the  future.  It  will 
probably  be  in  electronics. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  This  is  interesting  because  one  of  the  things  we  pro- 
vide for  in  this  bill  is  some  funds  for  training  teachers  for  vocational 
education.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in  attracting  and 
developing  teachers  has  been  in  the  vocational  educational  field,  and 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  hear  you  say  you  have  become  sitOiciently 
interested  in  the  whme  principle  of  vocational  education  that  you 
now  want  to  become^  a vocational  education  teacher.  Do  you  think 
that  you  probably  will  want  to  get  some  practical  experience  along 
this  Ime  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  This  is  one  of  the  things.  I know  all  of  our  teachers 
almost  without  exception  in  our  vocational  areas  have  come  to  teach- 
ing from  industry  in  their  field,  and  we  are  being  encouraged  to  take 
some  kind  of  practical  work  in  that  field.  This  whole  program  was 
started  2 years  a^  when  they  first  founded  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  Club  at  Prosser  which  was  considered  unique  at  a vocational 
school.  It  went  over  big,  and  it  has  been  from  there — well,  now  I 
am  talking  for  nwself  because  I happen  to  be  one  of  those  people  in- 
terested in  that  field;  but  as  far  as  the  others  go,  the  job  placement 
and  all  that  interest  in  vocational  education  is  very  good  there. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I have  nothing. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  very  interested 
in  what  you  have  told  us  about  your  experiences  over  there.  Our  next 
witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOEIS  HOFFMAN,  STUDENT,  BICHAEDS 
VOCATIONAL  HIOH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Miss  Hoffman.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Doris  Hoffman,  3604 
South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  I represent  Bichards  Vocational 
High  School. 

Our  democratic  ^ciety  today  depends  on  the  ability  of  its  citizens 
to  develop  occimational  proficiencies.  Education  and  training  for  oc- 
cupationsd  proficiencies  should  be  an  integral  and  necessary  feature 
in  the  educational  program  of  every  young  person  today. 

Bichards  is  providing  girls  with  experience  which  will  enable  them 
to  secure,  develop,  and  use  their  special  skills  and  abilities  that  they  will 
need  in  entering  their  chosen  vocation.  The  vocation  I have  selected 
is  cosmetology.  Cosmetology  is  the  art  and  science  of  caring  for  hair. 
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skin,  and  nails.  I have  chosen  this  vocation  because  of  the  advantages 

and  rewards  which  cosmetology  offers.  , •. 

Although  I have  always  been  interested  m this  field,  it  w^  m my 
sophomore  year  that  these  advantages  and  rewards  were  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  faculty  of  Richardk  Some  of  the  advantage  are  high 
earnings,  a stable  occupation,  during  marriage  the 
time  employment  to  supplement  the  family  income.  The  training  that 


.me  employment  tu  *^***-*^ - 

I am  receiving  in  cosmetology  are  in  the  areas  of  shampooing,  scalp 
treatments,  hair  cutting,  permanent  waving,  manicurmg,  hair  coloring. 


andTciKS  wMch^wfll  enable  me  to  su^cl^^fully  fulfill  the  require- 
ments  to  take  my  State  board  exam  next  year.  I must  complete  1,500 
hours  in  an  accredited  beauty  school  before  I can  take  this  examina* 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  this  requirement,  I will  have  at  ^e  same 
time  completed  my  necessary  courses  to  earn  my  high  ^hool  dip^^ 
This  will  enable  me  to  practice  in  the  State  of  fllmois  the  skills  I have 

learned  at  Richards.  . , 

This,  however,  is  only  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  my  eventual  goal 
which  IS  to  become  a cosmetolo^  teacher  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

In  order  to  become  a cosmetology  teacher,  I must  21  years  ot  age. 
I will  need  an  additional  $500  for  teacher  training  in  c^metology,  5 
vears’  experience  as  a beautician,  and  2 years  of  college.  I pl^  to  earn 
the  funds  for  financing  my  college  education  by  worfang  part 
a beauty  salon  while  I am  attendmg  school.  Besides  applying  the 
funds  for  my  college  education,  this  work  experience  will  partially  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  operating  5 years  as  a licenred  b^utician. 

Richards  is  providing  a means  for  economic  self-sufliciency.  lUis 
self-sufficiency  will  finance  my  college  education,  provide  the  necessary 
w’ork  experience,  and  provicte  a means  of  support  during  the  period 
I will  be  attending  school.  It  is  only  due  to  the  vwational  training  I 
am  receiving  at  Richards  that  I will  be  able  to  attain  my  goal. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  work-study  programs  or  the 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps?  ^ i j j 

Miss  Hoffman.  The  self-sufficiency  I speak  of,  well,  that  is  included 

in  it 

]yir.  PuciNSKi.  Do  you  work  ? Do  you  have  a part-time  job  ? 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes.  , , o 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  While  you  are  attending  school . 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes.  , , . 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  And  you  go  to  school  in  the  mornmg  and  then  to 
work  in  the  afternoon? 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir.  » ’ , ju 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  in  the  afternoon  t 
Miss  Hoffman.  I am  working  in  a beauty  salon. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Now,  you  talked  about  ultimately  becommg  a cosme- 
tology teacher. 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes.  , ■ „ i.  ^ ;n 

M!r.  PuciNSKi.  And  you  soonied  to  know  tno  things  that  you  will 

need.  Where  did  you  get  the  motivation  to  pursue  this  ? 

Miss  Hoffman.  By  the  faculty  of  Richards,  especially  by  my  teach- 

ers  in  cosmetology.  . i. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Is  it  the  teachers  or  counseling  or  a combination  of 

both? 
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Miss  Hoffman.  It  is  I’eally  a combination  of  both. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  The  teachers  at  Richards,  are  they  set  up  to  date  on 
all  the  latest  techniques  and  the  newest  methods  ? 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Ho  you  know  how  they  acquire  these  techniques? 

Miss  Hoffman.  The  different  manufacturers  sponsor  beauty  shows, 
and  there  are  stylists  and  other  people  present  at  these  shows,  and  they 
demonstrate  the  newest  techniques.  We  were  invited  and  we  are  allowed 
to  go  to  these  demonstrations. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  you  said  you  were  advised  by  your  teacher 
or  counseled  by  your  teachers  to  become  a teacher  or  a practitioner  in 
cosmetology , which  ? 

Miss  Hoffman.  I was  influenced  by  my  teachers. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  thorn  ? 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  mean  by  what  they  said  or  the  way  they  acted 
or  by  the  precept,  by  the  image  they  created  ? 

lifUss  Hoffman.  Not  really  the  image.  It’s  just  that  they  are  helping 
so  much,  and  I want  to  help,  too. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  If  th^  influenced  you  to  become  a teacher,  they  must 
have  had  a great  deal  of^influence. 

Miss  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thankyou. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Would  you  be  able  to  continue  this  entire  pursuit  if 
you  were  not  working?  ^ 

Miss  Hoffman.  No,  sir,  I would  not. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Of  course,  you  then  feel  that  this  supplemental  as- 
sistance that  you  get  as  a student  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  continue 
and  graduate  from  high  school  and  go  into  higher  pursuits  ? 

Miss  Hoffman.  Y^,  sir.  Well,  the  economic  self-sufficiency  that 
I spoke  of  will  finance  my  college  education  because  I will  be  able  to 
work  as  a beautician  while  I am  going  to  school. 

Mr.  F^cinski.  One  of  the  strong  points  of  this  legislation  we  are 
studying  is  to  provide  and  even  expand  work-study  programs  so  that 
youngsters  sucn  as^  yourself  can  continue  their  high  school  education 
and  at  the  same  time  get  some  financial  assistance  where  otherwise 
if  you  didh’t  have  it  you  would  have  to  drop  out.  We  are  trying  to 
arrest  the  dropout  rate,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  someone  who  is  a 
part  of  the  program  and  doing  so  well  in  it,  and  I want  to  thank  you 
for  your  testimony. 

Miss  Hoffman.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  SIMPSON,  STTIRENT,  CEEOIER 
VOCATIONAL  HIOH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Simpson.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  James  A.  Simpson,  and 
I live  at  3331  West  Floumey  Street,  Chicago,  and  I go  to  Cregier  Vo- 
cational High  School.  I attend  this  vocational  schom  because  during 
my  time  in  grammar  school  which  was  Upper  Grade  Center,  we  had 
counselmg  and  we  were  told  about  this  school,  that  is,  a vocational 
school ; and  those  who  weren’t  planning  on  going  to  college,  that  it 
would  be  fairly  good  for  them  to  try  to  take  up  a trade  so  they  could 
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go  out  and  get  a better  job.  I feel  that  Gr^er  is  a very  good  schooh 
and  we  donx  have  any  racial  problems  around,  no  gang  fights  and 
so  on.  I feel  that  with  all  of  us  working  toj^ther,  we  help  each 
other.  All  the  students  around  there  try  to  get  along  with  everyone  and 
they  try  to  lielp  everyone  out  Unit  dot»sirt  know  anytliing — we  try  to 
help  them  as  much  as  possible  because  we  feel  that  now  today  we  can’t 
make  it  unless  we  help  each  other.  I feel  that  we,  the  youth  of  today, 
will  be  the  homemakers  and  parents  of  tomorrow.  Our  school  is  a ve^ 
old  school,  and  1 liave  been  told  along  with  the  whole  class  that  we  will 
l)e  getting  new  equipment  in,  so  I am  happy  to  say  and  also  sad  to  say 
that  I won’t  have  an  opmrtunity  to  use  the  new  equipment  because  in 
June,  that  will  be  the  end  of  my  going  to  school.  I am  happy  to  say  that 
I will  be  graduating  instead  of  dropping  out ; and  I am  sad  to  say  this 
because  the  school  I am  leaving  is  a very  good  school.  I was  inspired 
by  it  because  my  brother  Iry  went  there.  He  j^oduated  and  got  a suc- 
cessful job.  He  had  taken  up  electric  shop,  and  ho  is  working  at  Modem 
Electric.  I also  work  after  school  and  I work  at  Terrific  Gasket  Co., 
and  1 do  work  such  as  making  patterns  for  rule  dies  for  punch  presses. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Could  you  nave  stayed  in  school  and  finished  if  you 
weren’t  working  after  school  ? Now  you  said  a moment  ago  that  you 
are  happy  you  are  going  to  graduate  instead  of  being  a dropout,  and  I 
am  happy  too  and  1 am  sure  your  parents  are  happy  and  I really  think 
the  whme  community  is  happy ; but  could  you  have  remained  in  school 
if  you  weren't  iiait  of  the  work-study  program  of  going  to  school  and 
working  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  SiMi*sox.  Yes,  I could. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  could  have.  Do  yon  reel  that  the  additional 
assistance  tliat  you  are  getting  does  give  yon  some  encouragement  to 
go  on  ? 

Ml’.  Simpson.  I da 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Do  you  plan  to  go  on  to  college  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes.  Before  I went  to  high  school,  I had  not  planned 
to  go  on  to  college.  Bnt  now  I think  I will,  and  I have  made  out  an 
application  for  Loop  Junior  College. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  can  tell  me  this,  and  I don’t 
know  if  you  can,  but  what  percentage  of  your  friends  intend  to  go  to 
work  after  they  graduate,  or  do  they  intend  to  go  on  to  college  as 
yon  do? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Well,  most  of  them  intend  to  go  to  work  because  they 
feel  that  they  will  get  in  college  and  be  inspired  by  the  weather,  by  the 
cars  and  girls.  Tliey  feel  that  they  woiddn’t  be  able  to  hold  out  in 
college,  so  they  feel  they  are  going  to  get  a job. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Most  of  the  people  yon  know  in  school,  will  they  be 
prepared  to  get  a reasonably  decent  job  when  they  leave  the  vocational 
school  yon  are  attending? 

Mr.  i^iMP.soN.  Well,  those  that  I work  with,  I think  they  will,  because 
I am  one  of  the  underclassmen,  and  in  my  shop  1 am  the  foreman  in 
the  sliop,  and  when  they  come  to  me  for  assistance  I try  to  help  them 
ns  much  as  possible.  If  T don’t  know,  I go  to  my  instructor;  and  if  he 
feels  that  it  is  something  that  the  whole  class  should  know  then  he  will 
call  the  class  to  attention  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  thank  yon  for  your  contribution  here,  today, 
and  we  certainly  haye  a better  understanding  of  whnt  some  of  the 
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problems  are  and  what  some  of  the  sltrong  points  are.  We  are  happy 
to  see  your  expertise  vocational^  school  has  motivated  you  to  stav 
on  and  think  of  going  on  even  higher,  which  I think  is  good  for  all 
of  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  ROMER,  STUDENT,  LANE  TECHNICAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Homer.  Good  afternoon,  Congressman  Pucinski  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. I am  Frank  Romer.  I live  at  5450  North  Ludlam  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, and  I represent  Lane  Technical  High  School.  I am  sorry  I haven’t 

fot  a prepared  speech  to  give  you  this  afternoon,  but  I was  just  told 
would  be  asked  questions. 

Some  of  the  courses  at  Lane  that  make  it  a technical  school  are  the 
different  kinds  of  shops,  a machine  shop,  print  shop,  et  cetera.  They 
have  various  types  of  drafting,  minor  and  advanced,  mechanical  draft- 
ing, and  they  nave  an  extensive  college  preparatory  system  there. 
I myself  took  a college  preparatory  course  when  I entered  high  school. 
I had  planned  on  going  to  college,  and  I still  do,  but  on  a nighttime 
basis  because  I have  to  go  to  work.^ 

I am  now  taking  advanced  drafting  and  highly  advanced  math. 
Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  Have  your  coimselqrs  had  an  opportunity  at  school 
to  tell  you  what  job  opportunities  will  be  available  to  you  after  you 
leave  Lane  Technical  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  Yes,  sir,  they  have.  We  have  a Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  at  Lane. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  What  year  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  I will  graduate  in  June. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Has  the  United  States  Employment  Se^ice  been  in 
to  ^ve  you  fellows  some  ideas  of  where  the  lob  opportunities  are  and 
the  job  shortages  are  and  who  is  looking  for  draftsmen  of  your  caliber  ? 

Mr.  Rosier.  I don't  know  if  the  State  has  been  in.  I know  they  gave 
the  mental  aptitude  test  this  past  week,  but  different  companies  I know 
called  in  to  the  principal,  and  he  has  gotten  in  touch  with  the  teachers, 
and  there  are  quite  a few  companies  looking  for  draftsmen  from  Lane. 
I have  a job  drafting,  or  I will  have,  when  I graduate,  at  a company 
which  I got  through  school. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Well,  Lane  Technical  High  School  is  one  of  the  show 
places  in  America.  The  State  Department  sends  foreign  visitors  to  see 
what  we  are  doing  in  vocational  education  there,  so  you  are  lucky  to 
be  in  that  school.  Would  you  express  your  judgment  as  to  how  many 
young  fellows  that  yon  know — I know  you  wouldn’t  have  the  statistics, 
but  just  the  friends  that  you  have  at  school,  how  many  of  those  fel- 
lows drop  out,  or  does  the  majority  of  those  young  men  go  on  and 
graduate  fi’om  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  From  what  I understand,  the  majority  that  enter  Lane 
in  the  freshman  year  graduate  in  the  fourth  year.  I have  known  only 
one  or  two  personally  in  the  4 years  of  my  schooling  that  have  dropped 
out  or  were  transferred  to  different  schools. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  You  have  students  at  Lane  from  all  over  the  city? 
Mr.  Romer.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I mean^  it  is  an  open  school,  and  any  youngster  who 
qualifies  can  enroll  providing  there  is  a vacanqr  in  the  school,  right  ? 
Mr.  Romer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Very  good.  Would  you  say  that  the  fact  that  you  are 
attending  a vocational  school,  your  school  has  actually  helped  slow 
down  the  dropout  rate  when  we  consider  the  number  of  youngsters 
who  drop  out? 

Mr.  Romeh.  Well,  this  is  really  hard  to  say.  I mean,  I have  had 
too  much  to  do  to  even  think  about  dropping  out,  and  I think  this 
is  the  way  it  is  with  all  the  fellows  at  Lane. 

Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  When  you  finish  high  school,  do  you  feel  you  will  be 
prepared  to  take  on  a reasonably  decent  job  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  wouldn’t  have  had  that  opportunity  if  you  had 
not  gone  to  a vocational  high  school,  I take  it  ? 

]V^.  Romer.  I don’t  thiim  I would  get  the  job  I am  going  to  get  now 
if  I had  not  gone. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I haye  always  heard  Lane  Technical  is  a good  school. 
What  would  you  attribute  this  to,  its  teachers,  equipment,  methods, 
or  lust  why  is  Lane  Technical  considered  by  all  of  us  across  the  country 
as  being  such  an  excellent  school  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  Well,  firet  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  compli- 
ment. I really  think  it  is  just  the  over-all  attitude  of  the  students  and 
teachers  and  the  relationship  between  the  students  and  teachers  that 
make  Lane  what  it  is.  We  have  a good  comiseling  staff  at  Lane,  and 
we  have  at  least  three  counselors  for  each  year  group  plus  we  have  a 
college  adviser  who  just  takes  care  of  the  colleges  for  the  seniors;  and 
if  you  have  any  questions  about  colleges  or  anything  at  Lane,  you  can 

fet  in  touch  with  this  one  counselor;  and  throughout  the  4 years  of 
ligh  school,  most  of  us  have  been  called  on  at  least  twice  just  for 
counseling  to  find  out  how  we  are  doing,  where  we  need  help,  so  I 
think  it  is  just  the  relationship  between  che  student  and  teacher  that 
makes  Lane  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  said  the  majority  of  the  students  who  entered 
at  the  time  you  did  will  graduate.  You  don’t  mean  that  almost  the 
majority  will  drop  out,  do  you?  By  using  the  word  “majority,”  you 
meant  a little  bit  more  than  51  percent,  didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  Well,  you  are  putting  me  on  the  spot  now.  Most  who 
entered  will  graduate. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  other  words,  very  few  will  not  graduate  ? 

Mr.  Romer.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  All  right.  I’m  sure  that  must  be  the  situation.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLAUDE  JORDAN,  STUDENT,  SIMEON  VOCATIONAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  Jordan.  Good  afternoon.  My  niune  is  Claude  Jordan,  and  I live 
at  3410  West  Douglas  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  My  school  is  Simeon 
Vocational  High  School. 

The  name  Simeon  to  us  is  only  2 years  old  because  the  other  name 
that  we  used  to  have  was  Westcott,  and  Westcott  Vocational  High 
School  is  located  at  80th  and  Normal.  As  you  enter  Simeon  Vocational 
for  the  first  2 years,  you  will  take  exploratory  shops  that  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  which  one  you  would  like  to  have  as  you  become  a junior. 
When  you  are  a junior,  you  take  vocational  concentration  which  is  your 
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major.  I am  taking  electric  shop  and  the  ^rls,  of  course,  are  taking 
business,  tvping,  shorthand.  The  fellows  have  auto  mechanics,  alsa 


ousiness,  rypmg,  snormaim.  xne  icnwwa 

We  really  have  a good  amount  of  shops  for  the  boys  ana  girls.  , 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Tlie  gentleman  before  you  said  that  at  Lane  Techni- 
cal  they  had  three  counsellors  for  each  class,  for  each  grade,  I presume 
he  meant.  Do  you  know  offliand  how  many  counselors  you  have  m 

your  school. 

Mr.  Jordan.  You  mean  in  school? 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jordan.  About  four.  . 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Do  you  have  easy  access  to  your  counselor  I 

Mr. Jordan.  Yes.  . - 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Do  the  counsellors  give  you  a pretty  good  idea  oi 
what  is  in  store  for  you  when  you  graduate  or  what  courses  you  may 
take  in  school  to  get  into  places  where  there  are  good  ]ob  oppor- 
ics  ? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Yes;  we  have  what  you  call — it]s  not  exactly  a j^sonal 
counselor,  but  it  is  a counselor  who  is  familiar  with  you.  He  sits 
down  and  you  talk  your  problems  over  with  him.  He  knows  exactly 

what  you  can  do  and  your  ability.  t • u j 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  I certainly  want  to  thank  you.  I just  had  one 
question,  one  final  question.  If  you  were  the  pnncipal  of  this  high 
school  and  we  have  what  is  provided  in  this  le^lation  that  brings 


other  things  u^,  what  would  you  think  you  would  want  to  improve 


mostu^entlyl 

Mr.  Jordan.  More  shops. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  More  ^ops? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Y^sir. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  What  kind  of  shops?  _ „ , nr 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  shop  we  have  like  aviation  and  well,  let  s ^e.  We 
have  an  electric  shop  that  is  not  fully  equipped  for  electronics.  We 
need  a good  electronic  shop  and  several  others.  I can  t think  of  them 

offhand,  but  I would  get  more  shops.  , » i nr 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  All  right.  Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jordan.  We  are 


enii  uiings  have  become  very  clear  to ... . , . , , , 

vocational  education  has  been  getting  in  terns  of  people  thinking  that 
vocational  education  is  a dead  end  for  higher  educational  pursuits, 
and  here  we  had  a panel  of  yoimgsters  who  very  much  refute  that 
concept.  Now,  let’s  assume  that  the  panel  may  not  have  been  a wmplete 
cross  Action.  I am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  for  testimony  like  this, 
well,  school  teachers  usually  tend  to  selwt  the  brightest  and  best  stu- 
dents; but  even  at  that,  it  is  interesting  to  n(rte  that  most  of  the 
youngsters  indicated  a strong  desire  to  go  on  to  higher  education,  oo 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  course  that  we  are  taking  in  this  legislation 


to  give  youngsters  a good  preparatory^  course  in  a vocational  school 
whets  their  appetite  lor  higher  educational  pursuits  and  this  is  con- 


trary  to  some  of  the  old  beliefs  in  the  community.  I think  that  parents 
who  have  traditionally  opposed  or  objected  to  vocational  education 
ought  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a distinct  advantage  for 
a youngster  to  be  enrolled  in  a vocational  school ; because^ 
testimony  this  afternoon,  many  of  these  _ youngsters  might  have 
dropped  out  or  shown  on  particular  interest  in  going  on  to  higher  edu- 
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cational  pursuits  had  they  not  been  enrolled  in  such  wurses.  I am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  young  man  who  testified  about  the 
improvement  in  his  grades  from  C to  A simply  becauM  of  the  more 
exciting  environment  he  was  placed  in  wh'iiii  he  attended  me  Westing- 
house  vocational  High  School.  I am  gi*ateful  to  yoiij  Mr.  Koenmr,  for 
bringing  this  group  before  us,  and  I think  their  testimony  is  certainly 
going  to  help  us  tighten  up  the  legislation  and  make  sure  that  this 
legislation  meets  the  mark  that  we  want  it  to  meet.  I am  grateful  to 

Our  next  witness  as  I said  is  John  Desmond,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Teachers’  Union.  Mr.  Desmond,  this  statement  will  go  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety  just  the  way  it  is  now.  Do  you  wish  localise  of 
your  other  commitments,  to  summarize  it  and  give  us  the  highlights, 
or  if  you  wish  you  can  read  it,  whichever  way  you  wish. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  E.  DESMOND,  PRESIDENT,  CHICAGO 

TEACHERS’  UNION 


On  behalf  of  Chicago  Teachers’  Union,  may  I thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  and  present  testimo^  on  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1967  before  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  Friday, 

April  28,  1967.  . . .a  . 

1 should  like  also  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  past  efforts  on 
behalf  of  vocational  education  and  to  commend  the  committee  for  its 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1^3  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Vocational  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1967. 

Specialists  concerned  with  vocational  ^ucation  in  Chicago  and  I 
have  given  careful  thought  to  the  provisions  incorporated  in  H,R. 
8525.  We  urge  consideration  of  the  following  recommendations  of 
the  union^s  practical  arts  and  vocational  education  committee,  Glen- 

dis  Hambrick,  chairman : i- 

The  March  issue  of  School  Management  carries  a significant  arti- 
cle titled  “Vocational  Education— A Time  to  Shift  Gears.”  Accord- 
ing to  this,  “To  say  that  things  are  fast  changing  in  vocational  edu- 


cation  is  not  quite  true.  The  pressure  for  change  is  enormous.  Change 
* "**  * But  this  IS  basically  a revolution  in  the  making.  It 


ig  the  air  ^ - ^ 

has  not  arrived  yet.  When  it  does,  tliough,  the  lightning  spwd  and 
intensity  of  change  will  more  than  atone  for  its  slow  start  , , . , 
“U.S.  Steel  Corp.’s  capital  spending  program  is  lagging  far  behind 
schedule  because  of  lack  of  skilled  employees.  •,  j i 

“Boeing  and  Douglas  aircraft  companies  have  been  forced  to  delay 
jet  deliveries  because  suppliers  cannot  find  enough  trained  manpower 

to  turn  out  engines  on  time.  ^ . . .„ , i 

“Job  openings  for  2,050  electricians,  machinists  will  have  opened  up 
by  this  June  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. But  most  of  the  openings  will  still  be  open  after  June  has  come 
and  gone  because  only  287  men  in  the  area  will  have  completed  the 

necessary  training.”  ^ 

So  it  goes  across  the  Nation — the  shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen  is 
affecting  the  Nation’s  industries.  “The  Labor  Department,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  estimates  that  by  1975, 4 million  workers 
with  new  skills  will  be  needed;  only  255,000  are  being  trained  right 
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now.  Yet,  ironically,  men  are  losing  their  jobs  daily  because  their 
skills  are  obsolete  * • * 

“That  is  why  the  coming  revolution  is,  as  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Francis  Keppol  states,  ‘a  necessary  revolution’.” 
• ^ brought  about  by  many  factors  such  os  the  changing 

]ob  market;  the  fact  that  students  must  be  prepared  to  adapt  readily 
to  two  or  three  occupational  changes  in  their  lifetime;  population 
mobility — with  a current  student  moving  up  to  as  many  as  six  or 
times  before  finally  settling  down  rai^s  the  question  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  occupational  training  received  in  one  part 
of  the  country  in  another;  new  job  emphases;  new  training  patterns: 
and  a host  of  others. 

“Recent  Federal  legislation  makes  funds  available  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  vocational  education  with  the  stipulation  that  the  money  be 
used  to  improve  present  programs  and  develop  new  ones.” 

CHANGE  NEEDED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHICAGO 

In  1917,  when  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed,  it  held  as  much, 
or  more,  promise  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  of  to- 
day.  In  general,  the  Smith-Himhes  law  provided  funds  for  modem 
training  for  youth  in  vocationaleducation,  home  economics,  and  agri- 
culture. After  50  years,  however,  vocational  education  does  not  appear 
to  have  improved  much.  The  practical  arts  and  vocational  education 
committee  of  Chicago  Teachers’  Union  is  of  the  opinion  that  voca- 
tional education  in  Chicago,  especially  during  the  last  decade,  has  been 
sorely  neglected;  that  Chicago  vocational  smool— have  deteriorated; 
and  that  their  programs  and  products  have  regressed.  "Why  ? 

The  union’s  PAVE  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the 
blame  for  deterioration  and  regression  of  vocational  education  in  Chi- 
cago can  be  charged  to  (1)  the  detachment  of  vocational  education 
from  indust^ ; (2)  the  administration  control  of  such  schools,  and  (3) 
the  kind  and  amount  of  counseling  service  being  made  available  to 
students. 

Hie  vocational  education  programs  in  Chicago  are  administered  by 
and  large,  by  such  academicians  who  have  had  little  or  no  interest  in 
or  knowled^  of  industrial  processes  until  they  were  appointed  to  ad- 
ministrative posts  having  to  do  with  vocational  education.  After  a 

on  the  subject,  research,  and  industrial 
visitations,  the  admimstrator becomes  an  “expert”  on  vocational  edu- 
cation and  subsequently  is  foisted  off  on  the  general  public  as  an  au- 
thority with  expertise  m vocational  education.  He  ivrites  articles,  at- 
tends meetings,  and  reports  glibly  on  trends  from  studies  and  sta- 
tistics. 

^ In  practically  every  instance,  however,  these  vocational  admin- 
istrators have  never  served  an  industrial  apprenticeship,  have  never 
had  on  a pair  of  overalls,  and  probably  do  not  know  a micrometer 
from  a ball  peen  hammer.  Yet  they  seek  to  dictate  what  and  how  much 
should  be  taught  and  by  whom. 

Chicago’s  administrative  organization  contributes  directly  to  the 
utter  ch^s  now  existing  in  the  shop  training  areas.  The  cumbersome 
title  of  Department  of  “Practical  Arts  and  Vocational  Education” 

IS  in  itself  an  indication  of  confused,  fuzzy  thinking.  This  depart- 
ment admimsters  general  high  school  shop  and  drafting;  elementary 
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and  upper  grade  center  shops:  technical  hi^  school  shop  and  graft- 
ing; ^JcatiSnal  high  school  s\iop  and  drawing;  Washtene  ^ade 
Scfiool ; all  home  economics  classes;  and  all  busings 

Moreover,  Chicago’s  Practical  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  De- 
partment combines  all  shop  and  drafting 
ministrative  assistant  supermtendent.  Supervisore  or 
department  qualify  by  having  (1)  at  least  a master  s deg«e  (2) 
prior  to  appointment,  5 years  of  successful  teaching  m his  or  hei  sub- 
lect,  but  may  not  necessarily  have  to  have  trade  or  industrial  expe- 
rience. Industrial  or  skilled  craft  employment  experience  seems  to  be 

So  far  as  the  individual  vocational  school  principals  are  concerned, 
no  industrial  or  craft  experience  seems  to  be  required.  Ihere  is  no 
tangible  evidence  that  principals  appointed  to  vocatiomil  education 
schwls  need  have  any  understanding  of  or  sympathy  for  the  voca- 

standards  for  qualifying  shop  teachere  lean  hwivilv  on 
nrohibitively  high  academic  factors.  The  pivotal  ingredient  is  college 
or  university  academic  training.  Skilled  craftsmanship,  experience,  and 
competence  based  on  industrial  standards  appear  to  be  almost  second- 
arv  considerations.  In  fact,  for  the  general,  technical,  or  upper  ^ade 
center  shop  and  drafting  teacher,  industrial  experience  or  competency 
are  not  required  at  all — only  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  not  supplying  enough  degree-hold- 
ing shop  teachers — practically  none.  The  skilled  industrial  cra^man  is 
offered  less  than  ioumeyman  wages,  and  this  only  if  he  can  also  show 
up  to  30  semester  hours  of  college  academic  credit.  He  is  then  restricted 
to  trade  or  vocational  school  Slops.  Further,  the  craftsman  from  in- 
dustry cannot  hope  to  move  upon  the  salary  lane  until  he  earns  a mas- 
ter’s academic  degree  from  a recognized  university.  He  TOgms  at  year 
one,  lane  one,  on  the  salary  scale.  His  apprentice  years  and  journeyman 
craftsman  years  subsequent  to  apprenticeship  are  completely  ignored 
by  our  academicians-administrators  who  write  the  statements  on  quali- 

^^The”results  of  the  foregoing  policies  are:  More  than  one  hundred 
(100  plus)  shop  teacher  vacancies  in  Chicago.  Many  ^hool  shop  and 
drafting  classes  are  completely  closed  for  lack  of  teachers.  Some  sug- 
gested solutions  are ; , , . . i.1  i. 

(1)  Modify  existing  shop  and  drafting  teacher  requirements  so  that 

more  industrially  competent  craftsmen  can  be  brought  into  the  schools 

as  teachers.  . , ^ ^ j 

(2)  Pay  the  teacher-craftsman  from  industry  at  least  the  negotiated 

craft  union  or  industrial  union  scale.  , . , i 

(3)  Recognize  industrial  journeyman  experience  in  salary  lane 

placement  and  advancement. 

(4)  Seek  to  amend  the  Illinois  school  code,  where  necessary,  to  per- 
mit the  employment  of  such  craftsmen  from  industry  m all  school 

shops  and  drafting  rooms.  „ 

T^e  board  of  ecmcation  should  admit  the  fact  that  earning  a master  s 
or  doctorate  in  education  or  administration  and  passing  a principal  s 
examination  does  not  endow  the  individual  with  any  special  knowledge 

or  abilities  in  industrial  areas.  . 

The  administrative  heads  of  industrial  companies  or  corporations 
usually  come  from  the  ranks,  as  it  were.  They  certainly  always  know, 
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intimately,  the  operation  of  the  organization  or  similar  organizations 
from  personal  experience  or  employment  in  such  an  organization.  Per- 
sonal experience  and/or  successful  employment  prior  to  promotion  to 
titular  administrative  officer  is  the  key  to  opening  the  door  of  a suc- 
cessful administmtion. 

This  does  not  obtain  in  Chicago’s  trade  and/or  vocational  schools. 
Principals  are  assigned  who  came  from  elementary  schools  and  some 
have  le^  th^  1 year  of  experience  as  a principal. 

Previous  industrial  experience  is  an  impossioility  for  these  assignees 
because  they  have  been  in  pursuit  of  academic  competence  as  stu&nts, 
teachers,  assistant  principals,  coordinators,  or  counselors. 


Criminal  negligence  may  even  be  charged  in  the  operation  of  Chi- 
cago’s secondary  school  systems.  I know  this  is  shocking,  but  I must 


use  the  term  “criminal  negligence”  because  the  board  of  education 
and  the  A^inistration  know  full  well  that  only  one  out  of  six  of 
Chicago’s  high  school  children  will  go  to  college;  andj  probably,  no 
more  than  13  in  100  will  earn  a degree.  Nevertheless,  in  general,  all 
existing  high  school  curriculums  are  based  on  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements fostered  by  the  North  Central  Association  (with  the 
exception  of  the  nine  vocational  high  schools). 

Our  professional  educators  know  that  4 out  of  10  fifth  graders  will 
never  finish  high  school.  Oiilv  43  percent  of  our  adult  populations 
have  completed  high  school.  Only  8 percent  completed  collie.  Six- 
teen percent  of  these  young  people  now  in  college  are  expect^  to  finish 
and  earn  the  baccalaureate  degree.  One-half  of  1 percent  earn  the 
Ph.  D.  degree. 

We  are  therewith  preparing  17  percent  of  the  high  school  student 
population  and  throwjng  83  percent  to  the  street  corners  and  four 
winds.  Then,  hypocriticiuly,  when  these  deprived  young  people  riot, 
loot,  and  create  civil  disorders,  we  ask  why.  Look  back  at  how  well  we 
have  prepared  them  to  live,  to  eain,  and  to  be  productive,  yes,  and 
to  be  proud ; and  then  go  and  ask  yourself  why. 

Each  year  in  Chicago  for  the  last  50  years  or  more,  high  schools  in 
ghetto  areas  have  graduated  thousands  of  young  people  from  college 
preparatory  programs.  Economically,  these  youngsters  have  no  hope 
of  higher  education.  Educationally  or  economically,  they  are  totally 
unprepared. 

On  the  drawing  boards  now  are  new  general  high  schools  which 
must,  under  present  projected  plans,  be  proponents  of  the  college 
preparatory,  liberal  arts  curriculum.  Two  of  these  schools,  the  new 
Forrestville  and  the  one  to  relieve  Waller  and  Cooley  on  the  West 
Side  are  in  the  midst  of  culturally  deprived,  lower-income,  ghetto 
areas.  The  people  in  these  areas  need  college  preparatory  training 
about  as  mum  as  they  need  another  17  story  high-rise  ghetto. 

This  is  building-in  failure  and  we  charge  this  as  being  criminal 
intent  and  intellectually  dishonest. 

If  our  schools  were  operated  at  the  secondary  level  really  to  serve 
the  masses — the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number — all  secondary 

Kams  would^  be  vocational-technical.  The  few  exceptions  would 
^ 5 general  high  school  offering  a liberal  arts  college  preparatory 
curriculum — the  direct  opposite  of  Chicago’s  existing  secondary  school 
lineup. 

This  would  be  intellectual  honesty — facing  things  the  way  they  are. 
Our  schools  would  then  be  proparing  onr  population  for  the  world 
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of  today  and  tomorrow.  The  practicality  of  correlating  education 
and/or  learning  with  after-school  living  and  earning  is  undebatoble. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  this  point ; yet  there  exists  a 
vast  difference  between  this  thoery  and  classic  American  educational 
practices.  Why? 

^ When  we  ask  why,  we  must  remember  that  all  of  American  educa- 
tion is  administered  by  some  of  that  8 peroent  who  hold  college  degrees, 
and  more  specifically  by  that  one-half  percent  who  hold  doctoral 
degrees. 

Competent  instructors,  supervisors,  and  administrators  are  essential ; 
but  they  must  be  qualified  technically  as  well  as  professionally. 
[Reads :] 


Money  invested  in  appropriate  and  effective  occupational  education  returns 
high  dividends.  When  the  people  are  made  employable  through  education,  unem- 
ployment and  relief  payments  are  avoided.  The  employed  person  starts  paying 
taxes.  An  adequate  supply  of  trained  personnel  and  adequate  facilities  for  pro- 
viding the  training,  attract  new  industries  to  a community  and  help  Industries 
already  there  to  expand  and  adapt  to  changing  conditions  * * * [School  Man- 
agement, March  1967,  p.  160). 


Our  contention  is  that,  whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  past  time  for  a 
change. 


Well,  because  my  time  is  limited,  Con^essman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chicago  Teachers*  Union,  I want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opror- 
tunity  to  be  here,  to  tolk  on  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  to 


^ve  you  some  of  the  ideas  of  what  the  committees  in  our  organiza- 


tion are  doing.  The  paper  I presented  to  you  has  been  made  up  of  the 
committee’s  activities  in  the  educational  field  over  the  years.  Some  of 


the  comments  may  be  critical.  I lume,  however,  that  you  will  look  at 
them  as  constructive  criticism  and  not  as  personal  criticism.  These 
people  are  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  The  things  they  say  are 
the  thin^  which  they  think  are  wrong  with  vocational  education, 
and  they  express  themselves  frankly.  Some  of  the  things  in  my  pres- 
entation perhaps  do  not  pertain  to  your  House  bill  here ; but,  all  in  all, 
they  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  forefront  what  they  have  been  working 


on  over  the  years  and  are  trying  to  highlight  the  fact  that  the  voca- 
tional education  has  been  a stepchild  of  me 


le  educational  system  for 
years,  and  that  they  are  desirous  of  training  individuals  to  take  their 


and  high  schools  can  we  expect  to  attain  the  things  we  aro  seeking. 
As  far  as  House  Resolution  8525, 1 am  very  much  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  money  for  whicn  you  are  asking.  We  probably  could 
double  the  $400  million  and  still  not  have  enough  money  to  do  the 
job  which  we  would  like  to  do  both  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the 
country. 


We  congratulate  you  for  taking  a new  look  at  vocational  education 
and  do  hope  that  you  are  success^  in  having  the  moneys  allocated  to 
this  area.  It  is  proposed  that  $100  million  be  allocated  for  construction 


of  residential  schools.  We  do  need  schools  of  this  type  in  Chicago ; there 
is  no  question  about  this.  The  courses  to  be  included  in  these  schools 
and  the  individuals  who  are  to  teach  in  these  schools  are  some  of  the  cri- 
teria that  will  have  to  be  looked  at  with  an  open  mind  so  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  will  attend  these  schools  will  get  the  right  type  of  training. 
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I hope  these  schools  are  not  going  to  be  used  merely  for  buildings  hous- 
ing individuals  without  providing  the  proper  programs  and  tools  to 
carry  out  the  training  the  residents  should  receive.  We  now  have  three 
vocational  and/or  trade  schools  in  Chicago.  The  shops  in  at  least  one  of 
them,  that  I know  are  small.  If  the  buildings  were  expanded  tremen- 
dously, and  the  equipment  modernized  and  made  more  adequate,  I think 
such  schools  could  do  a better  job  than  they  are  doing  at  the  present 
time. 

The  fellowship  program  we  criticize  in  the  bill,  because  we  do  not 
• see  enough  money  going  into  the  teacher  area.  We  wonder  if  this  pro- 
gram has  been  written  by  someone  high  in  the  educational  ranks.  It 
appears  that  most  of  the  fellowships  are  going  to  people  in  the  col- 
lets and  to  administrators.  These  are  not  the  people  training  the 
children.  We  suggest  the  ratio  should  be  20  to  1 instead  of  what  you 
have  in  the  bill.  I think  that  the  more  training  and  the  more  fellowships 
you  give  in  this  line  are  going  to  react  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  m 
the  field  of  education. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  law,  we  think  it  should  be  made  so 
that  it  is  flexible.  We  believe  that  allocating  moneys  on  strict  regula- 
tions is  not  something  that  can  be  carried  out  to  the  best  ability  of  the 
administrators  who  are  more  or  less  given  this  function.  We  say  that 
from  community  to  community  things  differ.  I think  the  training  pro- 
grams perhaps  differ  because  of  the  availability  of  the  positions  m the 
community.  Again  I stress  that  there  should  be  flexibility  in  the  bill, 
itself,  with  r^ard  to  the  allocations  of  money  and  what  specifically  it  is 
going  to  do.  Tsee  no  provision  for  modem  machinery  unless  I’ve  over- 
Iwked  this.  But  here  is  an  area  where  much  money  needs  to  be  ex- 
pended. Many  of  our  vocational  shops  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  are  op- 
erating with  machinery  which  is  outmoded.  We  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  obtain  modernized  machinery  for  training  students  to  go  out 
in  the  world.  In  learning  aspects  of  a trade,  pupils  use  machinery  and 
equipment  that  is  outmoded.  They  are  lost  when  they  obtain  a job. 
The  machinery  now  being  used  in  industry  costs  quite  a number  of 
dollars,  and  our  school  boards  cannot  afford  to  expend  this  kmd  of 
money  on  vocational  education,  unless  the  money  is  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Government.  So,  here  again,  I think  is  an  area  which  should 
be  examined  very  seriously. 

We  look  at  the  15  to  21  age  category  as  the  potential  dropout  age 
group.  We  would  hope^  however,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
start  vocational  education  in  the  lower-age  groups,  perhaps  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  ^ade  up.  You  hepd  some  of  our  students  talking 
about  the  Upper  G&ade  Centers  which  we  have  here  in  Chicago.  I 
think  there  should  be  an  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  this 
area.  In  nnr  opinion  sometimes  we  start  too  late  in  the  training  of 
students.  We  would  suggest  you  look  at  it  in  this  way  and  that  money 
be  allocated  for  the  lower-age  groups  so  these  individuals  can  continue 
witli  vocational  education  on  up  through  high  school.  This  is  a means 
of  preventing  dropouts. 

We  hope  the  moneys  that  you  put  in  your  bill  are  going  to  do  a lot 
of  good.  It  will,  if  it  is  kept  within  the  vocational  schoms.  We  have 
looked  at  the  Job  Corps  situation.  We  have  seen  the  cause  of  this.  We 
just  read  recently  about  Congresswoman  Green’s  criticism  of  the  Job 
(Corps  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  educating  a person.  The  cost  is  $13,000 
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a year.  We  say  we  can  do  this  better  and  cheaper.  It  will  not  run  any- 
where near  that.  We  probably  could  educate  quite  a number  of  in- 
dividuals for  $13,000. 1 hope  that  this  matter  will  also  be  looked  into. 

But  all  in  all,  when  4 out  of  10  fifth  graders  will  never  finish  high 
school;  only  43  percent  of  our  adult  population  have  comjpleted  high 
school ; only  8 percent  have  completea  colle^ ; 16  percent  that  are  now 
in  college  will  earn  a degree;  and  only  one-half  of  1 percent  will  earn 
a doctor’s  degree ; we  are  preparing  only  17  percent  of  the  high  sch^l 
student  population,  and  83  percent  are  left  to  the  street  corners.  We 
must  prepare  the  83  percent  to  live,  to  earn,  and  to  be  productive 

members  of  society.  . 

Thank  you.  Congressman,  for  letting  me  appear  before  you.  It  s 

been  a pleasure  to  appear. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I want  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  I am  happy  to 
hear  you  say  section  6 does  not  provide^  enoimh  funds  for  teaching 
vocational  educational  teachers,  and  certainly,  Ithink  you  have  a valid 
point.  Dr.  Redmond  made  that  point  earlier  today.  Perhaps  we  may 
want  to  change  the  formula.  Perhaps  we  want  to  put  greater  emphasis 
on  fellowships  for  teachers  and  less  emphasis  on  fellowships  for 
administrators. 

As  far  as  the  general  idea,  as  you  know  the  Office  of  Education  is 
proposing  that  we  take  this  whole  title  and  move  it  over  into  title  V 
of  me  Higher  Education  Act  which  would  put  this  whole  training 
program  of  vocational  education  into  one  big  pool  of  training  teach- 
ers. I am  very  much  opposed  to  this  concept  because  I know  what 
will  happen.  Your  vocational  education  teacher  is  ^ing  to  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  It’s  interesting  to  see  the  way  these  nearmgs  have  de- 
veloped. We  have  heard  such  sound  testimony  that  we  just  have  to 
start  thinking  of  vocational  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  prep- 
aration of  young  people  to  become  productive  in  the  stream  of  com- 
merce when  they  graduate  from  school. 

I like  your  suggestion  about  starting  vocational  training  earlier. 
Perhaps  it’s  extremely  important  for  us  to  look  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  can’t  set  up  skill  centers  where  youngsters  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
seventh  grade  are  going  to  be  able  to  participate  in  vocational  training 
or  at  least  get  some  basic  orientation  to  it.  You  are  correct.  Some  of  the 
students  here  have  testified  they  probably  could  have  used  this  earlier 
training,  and  I think  that  many  of  the  youngsters  would  have  been 
better  prepared  when  they  leave  had  they  had  this  background  train- 
ing. I am  grateful  to  you  for  your  forthright  statement,  and  I think 
you  have  shown  us  some  errors  in  the  bill  that  can  be  improved,  but  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  we  are  going  to  have  a pretty  difficult  time  even  sell- 
ing this  package  to  the  Bureau  of  Budget.  We  may  have  to  find  some 
place  to  make  economies  to  transfer  money  here. 

One  area  that  you  testified  to  and  which  I think  we  will  look  closely 
to  is  the  Job  Corps.  I think  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  merit  to  what 
you  say  that  we  might  be  able  to  do  a much  more  effective  job  with 
youngsters  in  improving  these  programs  here  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tional field,  than  we  do  in  the  Job  Corps.  So  that  this  is  something  I 
am  sure  my  committee  will  want  to  look  at.  It’s  refreshing  to  see 
someone  like  you  come  before  the  committee  and  say  cut  this  out  and 
improve  this  situation.  Usually  people  say  just  keep  ad(^g  and  adding 
and  adding.  I think  you  have  given  us  some  strong  points  here  today. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  I would  like  to  commend  you  on  a very  forthright 
statement.  I understand  that  among  the  recommendations  that  you 
have  made  are  two : One,  that  at  the  secretarial  level  vocational  tech- 
nical education  be  emphasized;  and  secondly  that  teachers  be  qualified 
teclmically  rather  than  by  academic  degrees,  and  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  technical  qualifications  and  less  on  whether  or  not  they  pos- 
sess degrees. 

Mr.  Desmond.  That  is  true,  Congressman.  We  believe  that  in  anj 
subject  area  one  should  have  the  background  of  the  practical  work 
that  he  is  in,  and  I think  this  is  going  to  make  him  a oetter  teacher, 
esx3ecially  so  in  vocational  education.  I don’t  think  that  anyone  can 
come  in  and  teach  a trade  or  shop  imless  he  has  some  past  experience 
and  probably  carries  a union  card  in  that  area.  I mi^t  add  that  in 
that  area  such  person  could  be  a much  better  teacher. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  expressing  the  views  of  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers’ Union  ? ^ 

Mr.  Desmond.  We  are  expressing  the  views  of  the  Chicago  Teachers’ 
Union,  and  this  is  our  committee  who  has  made  that  report.  This  re- 
port has  not  been  publicized  yet.  It  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Does  that  union  consist  of  members  who  are  academic 
teachers  on  the  academic  side  of  education  as  well  as  the  vocational 
education  side  ? 

Mr.  Desmond.  At  the  present  time,  vM.  ^ 

Mr.  Hawtkins.  They  concurred  in  this  view  ? 

Mr.  Desmond.  That’s  right.  We  are  going  to  get  a good  report.  In 
(he  report,  which  I read,  you  will  note  that  there  is  a shortage  of  voca- 
tional trade  teachers  coming  into  our  system.  I think  we  have  100 
vacancies  at  the  present  time,  and  it’s  a question  of  where  they  would 
apnear  on  our  salary  schedule,  because  of  the  academic  trainmg  and 
the  way  our  schedule  is  set  up.  At  the  present  time,  our  vocational 
teachers  are  not  getting  the  salaries  they  should  because  they  lack 
the  necessary  educational  qualifications  for  replacement. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Your  statement,  Mr.  Desmond,  on  page  4,  indicates 
that  the  results  of  the  foregoing  policies  are  more  than  100  shop 
teacher  vacancies  in  Chicago,  and  perhaps  even  the  more  important 
statement  is  that  many  schools’  shops  and  drafting  classes  are  com- 
pletely closed  due  to  lack  of  teachers.  Now,  tins  would  indicate  to  me 
that  this  teacher  shortage  in  vocational  education  is  a very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Desmond.  It  is  very  serious,  and  it’s  going  to  continue  to  be 
more  serious. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  And  I think  that  perhaps  we  may  want  to  give  some 
very  serious  consideration  to  providing  some  sort  of  incentive  plan 
in  this  legislation  to  those  school  systems  that  do  go  out  and  put  on 
a recruiting  program,  and  bring  into  the  system  the  people  that 
you  have  described  on  page  4.  There  will  probably  be  some  objection. 
I am  sure  there  will  be  from  the  universities,  because  you  are  actually 
suggesting  lowering  the  academic  requirements  to  get  practical  ex- 
perience for  vocational-educational  teachers  in  the  sy^m,  but  I would 
say  to  those  who  would  be  quick  to  criticize  your  su^estion  that 
there  has  been  testimony  before  the  committee  that  they  are  bringing 
into  the  vocational  schcml  system  the  basic  subjects.  They  are  bringing 
in  foreign  languages,  biology,  various  other  classes,  and  it  would  seem 
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to  me  those  dassee  will  continue  to  be  taught  by  tochers  with  the 
normal  academic  requirements. 

But  in  the  case  of  vocational  education,  unl^  we  give  serious 
consideration  to  such  a program,  this  shortage  is  going  to  increa^ 
substantially^  when  by  1870  one  out  of  every  two  youngstera  in  this 
country  is  going  to  be  knocking  on  the  doors  of  some  vocational  educa- 
tional program.  I think  unless  we  look  long  range  now  for  the 
next  30  months— 80  months  from  now  we  are  going  to  have  a serious 
crisis  on  our  hands. 

I am  grateful  to  you  for  your  forthright  and  daring  statement,  be- 
cause I thii^  it’s  this  kind  of  thinking  that  is  going  to  help  us  get 
the  kind  of  education  for  the  youngsters  tliat  they  need.  I want  to 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Thank  you.  I would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
both  Congressmen,  if  you  are  in  town  tonight,  to  attend  a conference 
the  teachers  are  holding.  There  will  be  several  cities  represented,  so  we 
are  going  into  this  a little  more  thoroughly  outside  of  the  vocational 
education  field,  too.  So  if  you  are  around,  perhaps  you  can  come  in, 
and  I do  thank  you  for  givmg  me  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 

you- 

Mr.  PcoiNSKi.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Nayder^  who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Tradw 
Building  Council.  You  and  your  fellow  members  have  been  in  this 
business  for  a long,  long  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  the  building 
trades  ha  ;e  long  preceded  the  whole  concept  of  vocational  education. 
We  havo  invitecl  you  to  appear  before  us  this  afternoon  to  per- 
haps share  with  us  some  of  your  views  on  how  you  think  the  Federal 
legislation  can  help  stimulate  job  opportunities  for  youn^ters  in  this 
area.  The  needs,  of  course,  are  constantly  with  us,  as  Mr.  Desmond 
said,  just  a moment  ago  citing  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  said  there 
are  job  openings  for  2,050  electricians  and  machinists  in  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  area,  but  there  are  only  287  men  in  the  area  who  have  com- 
pleted the  necessary  training;  and  this  shortage  of  skilled  help  con- 
tinues all  over  the  country.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  how  we 
can  help  in  resolving  these  shortages? 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  NATDEE,  SECBETAET-TREASUREE, 
CHICAGO  BUHDINO  TRADES  COUNCIL,  CHICAGO,  HL. 

Mr.  Nayder.  Well,  we  have  prepared  no  statement  at  this  level. 
Congressman.  We  are  hoping  you  will  excuse  us  at  this  level  at 
least  because  we  were  not  sure  as  to  what  direction  we  might  be  of 
help  to  you.  If  we  are  going  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  apprentice- 
ship training  and  that  aspect  of  vocational  education  we  will  at  a 
later  date  supply  you  with  a meaningful  statement  that  will  go  into 
tlie  record  ana  l>e  nelpful  to  you.  As  a representative  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  which  encompasses  100,000  workers  in  this  community, 
well  over  100  labor  organizations  in  the  building  industry,  it  is  true 
what  you  said  that  we  were  probably  innovators  at  this  early  date 
in  vocational  education  and  developing  the  apprenticeship  program, 
and  we  are  encouraged  not  only  to  have  this  subcommittee  come  to 
Chicago  and  give  us  a chance  to  appear  before  it,  but  we  are  also 
encouraged  by  the  participation  of  those  students  who  were  here 
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S7sL„e  \rm’ihr'b;  worS  with  his  ha»ds. 

bram  We  hope  as  the  years  progress,  legislation  of  this  land  becomes 
Wer^d  greater  in  L finLcfal  obligation  toward 
cation,  that  this  idea  of  vocation  will  become  more  and  more  neces- 
sary and  advantageous  to  the  student  rather  than  to  be  considered  as 

asecondary  level  of  training  for  his  future.  ^ o i«V»nr  nr 

The  fact  that  we’re  the  end  of  this  training  pipeline  as  a labor  or- 
ganization and  dealing  with  the  conditions  ^le 

employed,  we  do  have  a great  interest  in  what  ^ 

levil  of  training.  However,  we  know  we  are  pressed  time,  and 

as  I said  if  we  have  a prepared  statement  to  give  to  you  later,  it  will 
cover  those  areas  in  which  you  would  like  the  labor  movement  to  r^ 
S in  Sbreviated  notes  on  the  bill.  You  do  raise  some  points  which 

l^voiild  like  to  make  some  comment  about.  , ^ j * u.. 

Firet  of  all,  you  suggest  that  the  postelementary  sc.iool  students  be 
given  greater  counseling.  We  believe  that  from  our  es^nence  it 
should  happen  earlier  to  that.  In  the  elemental  there  i 

great  opportunity  to  point  students  in  the 

not  prepare  them  just  to  the  degree  of  a college  level.  We  also  believe 
that  the  parents  of  these  students  are  in  need  of  encouragement  as  u ell, 
and  scinehow  to  get  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
ucation  is  very  important.  So  we  hope  that  there  will  be  some  con- 
sideration given  to  the  elementary  level,  not  ]ust  the  postelementa^. 
We  feel  too  that  sometimes  it  is  too  late  in  the  y,®|f ^ 

to  give  intensive  occupational  guidance.  We  feel  that  that  should  be 
going  on  all  the  time,  not  just  in  the  last  year  of  training. 

^ We  also,  in  the  work  study  idea,  are  encouraged  by  the  faot  that 
you  prop(ied  the  work  will  not  displace  employed  workere  m com 
struction  or  in  service  contracts.  This  is  veiy  important  and  it  beare 
out  a situation  which  over  the  years  has  been  quite  an  irritation  to 
many  of  the  old  workei-s,  that  students  and  young  people  ««  gettij  g 
opportunities  for  financial  gain,  and  are  displacing  workers  who  really 
are  the  heads  of  families,  and  are  requiring  possibly  income 

sources  than  just  that  of  what  the  student  might  be  contributing  to 
the  family ; so  we  are  encoura^d  by  that  fact,  that  you  (to  not  ^^ii  o 
displace  the  older  worker,  the  employed  person  who  might  be  anected 

by  what  is  done  in  this  bill.  , 

The  fact  that  you  are  going  to  disregard  the  (»mpensation  the 
student  receives  under  that  program,  what  the  families  of  dependent 
children  receive  is  important  too.  We  found  in  recent  work  in  the  re- 
cruiting area  for  an  apprenticeship  by  the  urban  league  and  the 
mayor’s  program  for  recruitment  of  the  apprenticjes  in  the  building 
trade,  this  did  pose  a problem  particularly  in  the  housing  project 
where  there  was  a degree  of  resistance  offered  by  the  families  because 
if  the  youngster  was  taken  into  the  program  that  had  a higher 
capacity  or  higher  earning  level  that  it  meant  that  this  family  might 
be  displaced  ^m  their  public  housing  facility,  and  this  pored  some 
problem  so  we  hope  that  you  w’ill  continue  to  press  for  that  idea  and 
to  also  perhaps  raise  the  level  of  what  is  considered  a poor  family  in- 
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come  for  a poor  family.  These  low-income  families  maybe  are  at  too 
low  a level  and  should  be  brought  up  a little  bit  - , ^ 

In  my  work  in  the  Chicago  Commission  for  Youth,  we  found  that 
this  poid  a serious  problem  to  many  families.  The  income  levels  were 
so  low  on  the  Federal  standard  that  it  wasn’t  really  meaningful  and 
it  made  it  too  difficult  for  youth  to  get  into  any  of  these  programs  that 
made  provisions  for  compensation.  , , - . j • 

We  like  the  idea  of  lowering  the  standards  from  the  academic 
degree  level  to  the  experienced  and  skilled  level  of  vocational  teach- 
ing. We  feel  that  many  of  our  people  who  are  trained  for  4 or  5 years 
in  an  apprenticeship  program  and  have  a wealth  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  tW  trade,  that  possibly  they  are  more  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  vocational  education  than  many  of  the  degree  students  Who  be- 
come teachers.  With  this,  of  course,  goes  the  income  level  to  encourage 
tradesmen  to  leave  their  high-paid  jobs  and  go  to  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  There  is  one  other  provision  we  want  to  see  the  record 
encompasses  that  is  the  fact  that  construction  of  any  facijities  that 
are  under  this  act  that  Davis-Bacon  standards  will  provide  in  the  act. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  That’s  already  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Nayder.  So  that  as  a representative  of  labor  I wanted  that  to 
be  in  my  record  of  statement  before  you.  There  are,  of  course,  a num- 
ber of  things  that  we  will  want  to  talk  to  you  about  later.  Congress- 
man, as  we  leam  more  of  what  the  directions  are.  We  feel  that  there 
should  be  a greater  encouragement  to  our  youth  to  enter  vocational 
schools  for  one  thing,  and  enter  an  apprenticeship  training  program 
particularly  in  the  minority  communities  which  needs  some  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  fact  that  the  doors  are  open  under  the  apprentic^hip 
programs  as  Chicago  records  will  indicate  that  all  of  our  training 
programs  for  the  building  trades  have  members  of  minority  com- 
munities in  it,  and  continued  pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  movement  to  encourage  the  recruitment  of  minoiities  into 
our  training  programs.  I would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  of  your 
questions. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  have  made  excellent  statement.  I tliink  you  have 
certainly  given  us  your  thinking  on  some  of  the  most  important  points 
of  this  bin.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  frequently  hear  people  who  op- 
pose civil  rights  legislation  and  open  occupancy  ana  various  other 
forms  of  efforts  to  give  people  equal  opportunities  such  as  eoual  em- 
ployment opportunities.  We  frequently  hear  people  say,  “Well,  you 
can’t  legislate  these  things.  These  are  all  a matter  of  education.”  I 
think  that  this  bill  is  going  to  give  these  people  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  how  sincere  are  they  in  this  sort  of  conclusion,  because 
this  bill  does  provide  vast  educational  opportunities  to  up^ade  the 
skills  of  young  people  so  they  can  come  into  the  labor  market  and 
become  part  of  the  economic  stream.  I was  very  happy  to  hear 
you  spell  out  some  of  the  parts  of  the  bill  that  you  think  can  work 
toward  that  goal.  Certainly  if  there  is  any  merit  to  the  premise,  and 
I am  sure  there  is,  that  education  is  the  answer  to  our  prcmlems  in  the 
program  and  other  problems  we  have  in  this  country,  this  legislation 
can  well  help  us  find  some  of  the  answers. 

This  bill  affords  a tremendous  opportunity  for  educating  a lot  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  not  get  this  education.  And  it  is  very  reas- 
suring to  hear  your  statement  that  this  legislation  is  worthy  of  your 
support. 
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There  is  one  question  that  I liave,  and  I am  sure  you  would  to 
comment  on  it.  We’ve  gone  through  a great  deal  of  criticism  in  the  past 
that  in  the  building  trades,  in  the  building  industry  the  young  people 
were  ^t  given  amSe  opportunities.  I wonder  could  brmg^^^^ 

to  date  on  what  is  the  present  situation  as  far  as  the 
School  and  the  various  other  activiti^  in  the 
you  and  the  committee  have  been  working  closely  with  ^hopoara  o* 
cation  and  the  various  other  civil  righte  groups  in  the  city  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  inequities  that  have  existed  m the  pMt. 

Mr.  Nayder.  I would  to  pleased  to  summarize  because  if  we  would 
go  into  detaU,  it  would  be  exteiaive,  but  at  least  3 years  a^^^s 
matter  of  fact  it’s  longer  than  thatr-that  when  my  predecessor  ap- 
peared before  the  Roosevelt  subcommittee  that  was  here  on  equal  op- 
portunities we  did  review  at  that  time  the  fact  that  to  our  knowl^ge 
there  has  been  no  complaints  of  discrimination  m employment  in 
apprenticeships  brought  to  our  attention.  We,  bemg  the  central  vo^ 
Mint  of  the  \&hoT  trades  movement,  would  be  the  obvious  place  where 
^ese  complaints  would  come.  There  have  been 
tered  since  that  time,  but  so  we  can  show  some  P^sitjve  affi^ 
action,  we  first  of  all  encouraged  our  labor  umons  to  provide  in 
airreement  with  the  employer  universal  apprentic^ip  training  funds, 
leaning  that  they  would  be  supported  by  all  of  the  employers  in  a 
particuiir  industry  so  that  it  would  provide  a meat 
prenticeship  training.  A cent  per  hour  contnbution  to  this  fund  meant 
that  no  single  employer  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  training  of  appren- 
tices, LdlU^  estimated  that  final  cost  of  training  apprentices  is 
aproximately  $10,000  to  an  employer.  So  S®l^*ing  *he  industry  to 
suDDort  it  on  a universal  basis,  we  felt  that  that  would  be  one  y ay  of 
providing  a great  opportunity  to  lower  the  resistance  that  was  there  in 

opportunities  to  present 
themselves.  We  then  felt  like  people  in  the  industiy  felt,  and  the  edu- 
cators and  those  who  were  involved  in  tjie  apprenticeship  training  idea 
that  there  had  been  dissemination  of  information  about  the  appien- 
ticesliip  in  order  for  it  to  reach  all  facets  in  the  commimity.  While  we 
toyed  ^th  the  idea  privately,  it  was  finally  jncked  ^ under  Federal 
support,  and  we  have  what  is  considered  the  finest  of  Apprentic^hip 
Information  Centers  located  in  Chicago.  This  agency,  of  winch  I am 
vice  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee,  the  Apprenticeship  Infomia- 
tion  Center  deals  directly  with  this  whole  program  of  s^dmg  people 
from  all  levels  of  the  community  into  apprentic^hip  training  pro- 
grams. This  has  resulted  in  an  apprentice^ip  of  minority  pwple  tomg 
in  every  one  of  our  training  programs  of  all  the  trades  in  the  city  or 

^ we  feel  that  the»  has  been  much 

progress  in  the  old  idea  of  the  father,  som  nephew,  and  grand^n 
line^e  of  tradesmen  has  pretty  much  be^  dissipated.  AVe  are  ^tting 
more  and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  minority  communities.  We  are 
not  getting  what  we  consider  a universal  interest.  We  have  interest, 
as  ymi  notSl  of  all  the  boys  that  were  here  today  were  all  electronically 
oriented.  But  we  have  other  trades  that  go  togging  for  people  to  come 
in  to  them,  painting,  roofing,  and  cement  mixing.  Some  of  the  harder 
and  more  difficult  trades  do  not  attract  the  numbers  that  there  are  open- 
ings for,  so  we  have  much  to  do  to  build  up  the  image  of  these  blue  collar 
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lobs.  They  are  the  liaidest  jobs.  They  ai-e  the  dirty  jobs,  piey’i^  iii  all 
■probability  the  better  paid  jobs,  but  this  knowledge  d^nf  reach 
minority  communities,  so  we  want  to  encourage  them  at  this  level  to 
become  involved,  so  we  haven’t  made  much  progr^  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Does  the  Building  Trades  Council  m this  area  engage 
in  any  educational  programs  on  its  own,  or  do  you  rely  primarily  on 

the  school  authorities  to  do  this?  u - ^ a 

'N'AvnRH.  There  are  some  uncertified  programs  being  done  by 
smaller  gi  oups  in  the  building  trades  because  their  numbers  are  so  small 

they  do  not  fit  into  the  vocational  level.  u • a 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  What  I meant,  is  there  any  effort  being  made  to 
advise  the  young  people  in  the  minority  communities  of  the  ]ob 

iKySr.  We  personally  have  visited  a number  of  vocational 
schools  on  a imrticular  day  to  encourage  participation  in  appr^tice- 
ship  programs.  Many  of  our  labor  representatives  of  vanous  tn^es  do 
likewise.  We  also  through  the  Apprenticeship  Information  C^ter 
make  sure  that  the  inf ormation  about  apprenticeship  programs  is  l»- 
ing  sent  to  minority  communities.  I’m  sure  that  our  work  with  the 
board  of  education  on  that  level  is  on  a veiy  high  plane,  ^d  we  hope 
that  what  we  are  planning  now  in  an  affirmative  way  to  take  bus  loads 
of  interested  students  around  to  construction  sites  at  our  e™nse  to 
kind  of  dramatize  the  idea;  of  being  in  the  building  trad^  will  also  be 
an  indication  of  our  sincerity  to  encourage  their  participation. 

Mr  PuoiNSKi.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this.  I said  durmg  the 
lunch  hour  that  this  country  faces  the  possibility  of  losmg  its  role 
of  dominance  as  an  industrial  center  of  the  world.  We  have  enjoyed 
that  role  for  many  years,  several  decades  simply  because  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop  our  industrial  complex  without  severe 
bombings  without  any  great  interruption.  Mo^  of  the  of  the 

world  have  gone  through  World  War  I and  World  War  II  and 
Europe  was  totally  destroyed  and  had  to  start  from  scratch,  but  now 
in  a sustained  period  of  world  peace  and  if  we  get  Vietnam  ended 
very  soon,  we  foresee  a long  era  of  peace  where  the  major  powers  are 

going  to  be  able  to  develop  their  industrial  potential. 

Tins  country,  unless  it  develops  right  now  a sufficient  supply  of 
skilled  help  in  all  fields,  that  includes  the  buildmg  trades,  could  slip 
into  a secondary  position.  We  are  now  starting  to  see  France  and  Italy 
and  Gemany  and  the  Scandinavian  countnes,  Japan,  even  some  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  developing  their  industnal  muscle.  I think 
that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  try  and  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  maintains  its  role  of  industrial  dominance  throughout  the  world. 

I’d  like  to  hear  that  the  building  trades  are  coming  to  using  all  of  our 
human  resources  regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Natder.  We  are  really  interested  in  your  mcreased  appro- 
priations for  vocational  education.  You  are  talking  about  industrial 
Sills,  and  really  they  are  second  in  line,  because  it  they  do  not  have 
the  industrial  buildings  and  facilities  constructed  by  skilled  workmen, 
there  isn’t  the  opportunity  for  the  industrial  skill  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Certainly,  Tom,  we  are  talking  now  about  the  next 
few  years.  We  are  predicting  by  1970-72— this  country  is  going  to 
have  a one  trillion  dollar  economy  and  it’s  going  to  take  a tremendous 
amount  of  skilled  people  to  capitalize  it  to  survive,  it’s  going  to  take 
a tremendous  amount  of  manpower. 
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Mr.  Nayder.  I am  glad  you  said  skilled.  That  is  why  vocational 
education  is  m important.  It’s  not  moving  material  from  one  location 
to  another.  Our  work  is  numerically  getting  smaller.  There  are  fewer 
people  required  to  do  the  same  type  of  work  today  as  it  was  required 
5 years  ago.  We  have  become  more  technical,  automated  much  of  our 
employment,  and  so  we  are  really  cutting  down  the  number  of  people 
who  might  be  needed  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Because  of  the 
swell  01  things,  we  are  going  to  need  more  people  to  do  more  and 
more  work  as  our  demand  increases  but  the  fact  we  need  them  skilled 
to  such  a point  where  they  can  handle  the  machinery,  handle  the  tech- 
nician required  to  go  into  construction  today.  That  is  why  we’re  so  in- 
terested in  what  happens  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  We  went  through  the  sophisticated  era  of  education 
in  America  where  everybody  felt  you  had  to  have  a Ph.  D.,  and  a 
great  education  in  liiiman  and  social  science  and  what  not,  but  I think 
what  Americans  fail  to  recognize,  as  you  look  across  the  scope  of  this 
country  and  look  at  the  industrial  giants  of  America,  the  men  who 
are  today  presidents  of  the  big  coriiorations,  the  men  who  have  the 
vision  of  ingenuity,  the  understanding,  the  grasp,  the  depth,  who 
are  the  presidents  and  chairmen  of  the  board,  and  you  look  at  their 
background,  invariably  you  will  find,  with  few  exceptions,  these 
fellows  started  out  somewhere  down  the  line  in  some  obscure  position 
'yorking  with  their  hands,  and  their  skills.  Once  they  had  developed 
their  skills,  then  they  used  some  of  the  talents  w’e  saw  demonstrated 
by  these  youngsters.  Between  the  two  they  moved  rapidly  up  in  the 
corporate  structure  in  the  companies  that  they  now  have.  I wish  we 
could  get  this  message  across  to  the  American  people.  The  whole  in- 
dustrial system  needs  skilled  people.  It  does  not  mean  they  are  goinw 
to  be  working  at  a skill  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  or  laying  briclc  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  means  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  what  can 
be  a tremendously  productive  career  and  frankly  the  sky  is  the  limit  as 
to  where  they  can  go  with  this  skill. 

^ Mr.  Nayder.  That  is  true.  Those  who  have  come  through  the  appren- 
tic^hip  program  have  been  brought  up  to  date  as  to  the  trends  in 
their  job,  and  many  of  them  become  foremen,  supervisors  in  a very 
short,  time  and  as  a result  move  up  into  managerial  positions,  and 
ultimately  ownership  of  many  of  our  leading  construction  firms.  As 
a result,  of  course,  we  have  a different  type  of  industry  than  you  have 
got.  We  have  men  who  worked  at  the  ranks,  but  also  moved  up  into 
managerial  positions,  so  our  relationship  remains  fine. 

Mr.  PrciNSKi.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  giving  us  a 
better  uiiderstniiding  of  what  role  this  legislation  can  play. 

Mr.  Nayder.  There  is  one  other  item,  1 don’t  mean  to  belabor  my 
testimony,  but  the  fact  that  you  provide  for  some  works  of  art  in  the 
builcliiig  that  you  are  constructing  for  these  schools  is  meaningful  to 
us,  as  well.  The  world  of  work  will  not  possibly  be  an  8-hour  day  or 
u 6-day  week  that  we  know  it  today.  It  may  be  completely 
shifted  around  as  years  progress.  There  is  going  to  be  a need  for 
development  of  leisure  time  for  the  worker.  How  he  is  going  to  handle 
himself  during  this  leisure  time,  if  he  has  been  exposed  to  something 
of  value  in  the  way  of  works  of  art  and  development  of  his  intelligence 
along  those  lines,  I think  that  it  is  verv  meaningful.  It  should  be 
encouraged. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  I,  too,  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  had 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  apprenticeship  training  program. 
However,  is  this  merely  an  increase  that  started  for  low  percentage  and 
is  still  low  ? Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  has  been  the  percentage 
gain  over  the  period  that  you  speak  of  ? ^ ^ . . 

Mr.  Naydek.  When  the  mayor  introduced  this  recruiting  drive  in 
December  of  1965,  there  was  a goal  set  of  100  Negro  apprentices  to  be 
introduced  in  the  program  during  that  year. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  One  hundred  out  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Nayder.  I would  think  that  our  group  was  around  2,000  ap- 
prentices  at  that  time.  We  wanted  100  additional  minority  youth 
brought  into  the  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  And  hoAv  many  were  there  in  the  program? 

Mr.  Nayder.  I would  suspect  it  was  about  the  same  number.  The  last 
report  about  it  from  the  Bureau  on  apprenticeships  in  training  who 
have  been  involved  in  recruitment  drives  tell  us  we  have  exceeded  that. 
It  is  somewhere  around  150  during  this  period,  and  there  has  been 
almost  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  various  trades,  because 
now  enrollment  periods  have  been  lengthened.  It’s  evident  from  the 
physical  standpoint  that  niinority  people  are  making  applications, 
and  the  building  trades  unions  have  sworn  their  sincerity  by  using 
the  facilities  of  the  Apprenticeship  Information  Center  not  only  to 
recruit,  but  to  test  and  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  process  for  an  ap- 
prentice going  into  their  programs. 

Mr.  KUwaiiNS.  So  that  while  it’s  roughly  150  percent  increase,  the 
actual  numbers  involved  would  be  very  small  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  apprentices,  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Nayder.  We  believe  it’s  too  small.  We  think  it  should  be  high- 
er. AVe  haven’t  really  had  the  response  from  the  minority  community 
or  swell  of  applicants  approaching  us. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  any  idea  why? 

Mr.  Nayder.  We  are  not  quite  sure.  There  was  a Federal  team  out 
to  see  us  a few  weeks  back.  They  weren’t  sure.  That  was  why  they 
were  here,  to  see  why  there  wasn’t  more  minority  people  being  en- 
couraged to  enter  this  program,  so  we  introduced  this  idea  of  affirma- 
tive action  by  taking  ous  loads  of  kids  around  to  construction  sites, 
because  we  believe  that  might  be  one  way  of  glamorizing  the  work  and 
getting  them  to  become  interested  in  blue  collar  work. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  Mr.  Desmond  said  something  about  there 
being  shortages  in  two  fields,  one  of  electricians  and  the  other  ma- 
chinists. I assume  these  also  are  tw’o  skills  which  there  are  shortages 
in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Nayder.  We  can’t  speak  for  the  machine  tradesj  because  w^e  are 
in  the  building  industry,  but  the  electrician  at  this  point,  anyone  who 
has  the  skills  can  find  a job.  There  is  no  one  wanting  a job  in  electrical 
work. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  do  you  have  apprenticeship  training  programs 
in  that  particular  skill  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Nayder.  Yes,  they  have  a class  of  about  200  each  year  that  are 
brought  into  this  program.  They  have  just  recently  had  an  enroll- 
ment period  of  5 days.  Anyone  wishing  to  apply  for  an  apprentice- 
ship was  w’olcome  to  do  so,  including  girls. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  During  this  recent  period  do  you  know  whether 
any  minorities  were  among  the  applicants? 
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Mr.  Nayder.  Yes,  sir.  At  least  20  percent  of  those  who  applied  were 
from  minority  communities. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Xayder.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  you  for  taking  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  testify  on 
this  legislation  today.  I think  you  made  excellent  suggestions  which 
wo  are  going  to  study  very  caro^ly^  and  we’ll  see  it  we  can’t  incor- 
porate some  of  them  in  the  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Natder.  Perhaps  when  we  are  in  Washington  in  June  with 
the  national  legislation  meeting,  you  will  give  us  another  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  We  are  going  to  need  a lot  of  help  with  this  bill  be- 
cause of  concern  by  the  Bureau  of  Budget.  The  testimony  has  shown 
us  where  we  might  save  money  in  other  programs.  I hope  maybe  you 
might  consider  putting  this  bill  on  your  legislative  agenda,  because 
I think  your  support  will  be  meaningful,  in  terms  of  trying  to  close 
some  of  the  gaps  that  you  and  Mr.  Desmond  and  others  have  talked 
about  today. 

Mr.  Nayder.  I am  sure  the  draartment  will  do  that. 

Ufo.  PuciNSKi.  Very  good.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  final  wit- 
nesses for  the  day  are  Herbert  Herman,  Bureau  of  Adult  Public  Edu- 
cation; wd  A.  N.  Landa,  director  of  welfare  rehabilitation;  and  Mr. 
Scott,  director  of  Project  Breakthrough.  I wonder,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  if  we  could  have  Dr.  Botella  join  this  panel. 
I think  perhaps  between  the  four  of  us  we  can  move  rapidly'.  I want 
to  apologize  to  you  gentlemen  for  prolonging  your  stay  this  after- 
noon. I think  you  heard  the  previous  testimony,  and  it  has  been 
interesting. 

Gentlemen,  do  all  of  you  have  prepared  statements  or  do  you  just 
want  to  take  it  off  the  cuff  and  just  make  a brief  opening  statement, 
then  we  can  develop  some  questions.  Could  we  perhaps  do  it  that  way, 
Mr.  Herman.  You  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  problem  before 
us,  and  I am  sure  you  have  heard  a ^eat  deal  of  the  testimony.  We 
will  be  happy  to  have  you  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish,  and  per- 
haps each  of  you  would  like  to  give  an  introductory  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  HERMAN,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  TRAINING 

AND  EDUCATION,  COOK  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  AID, 
CHICAGO,  HL. 

Mr.  Herman.  It  is  a privilege  to  represent  the  Cook  County  de- 
partment of  public  aid  Wore  this  subcommittee  and  present  views 
based  on  our  experiences  and  observations  of  programs  of  training  and 
education. 

I would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  problems  of  public 
a^istance  recipients  and  the  Cook  County  department  of  public 
aid’s  approach  in  resolving  these  problems.  A statistical  analysis  of 
financial  grants  for  the  month  of  January,  1967,  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  Cook  County  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  total  active  caseload  was  37,831,  which  represented  180,759 

Sersons  receiving  public  assistance.  This  latter  figure  represents  chil- 
ren  up  to  ^ 20  still  attending  high  school  or  a technical  school.  The 
reason  1 point  these  figures  out  to  you  is  because  if  you  are  to  examine 
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proposals  for  legislation  of  any  aspect  of  education,  particularly 
vocational  education,  then  I ask  you  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  people, 
including  those  whom  we  serve  on  public  assistance.  *!nie  neSwi  for 
vocational  education  is  very  great.  We  already  Imow  this.  But  let  us 
address  ourselves  to  the  questions  as  to  what  characteristics  vocational 
education  should  have  and  how  best  it  can  be  organized  and  conducted. 

First,  of  all,  we  would  like  to  see  the  high  schools  have  a greater 
holding  power  on  the  youth  in  our  community.  In  our  agency’s 
program  for  school  dropouts  wliich  was  funded  under  title  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  we  emj^oyed  every  method  in  coun- 
seling young  people  to  return  to  school.  Despite  all  that  is  being  done 
through  guidance  and  counseling,  large  numbers  of  youths  do  drop  out 
of  school.  At  present  there  exists  a lamr  shortage,  and  for  a brief  time 
the  school  dropout  often  does  secure  employment.  The  social,  economic, 
and  emotional  problems  of  an  ADC  family  are  of  such  a nature  that 
family  pressures  are  often  exerted  on  the  individual  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  funily  to  induce  him  to  go  to  work.  We  as  an  agency  do 
everything'  possible  to  encourage  students  to  stay  in  schom.  But  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  average  financial  grant  per  case  is  $251.57 
a month  and  the  average  per  person  is  $52.24. 1 think  we  can  under- 
stand why  a young  person  in  our  affluent  society  finds  it  hard  to 
resist  the  attractive  temptation  for  earning  money. 

The  amount  of  basic  and  technical  preparation  required  for  suc- 
cess in  jobs  practically  excludes  these  persons  from  employment — 
employment  that  is  meaningful,  dignified,  and  of  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual. I believe  we  must  increase  the  basic  occupational  preparation 
at  the  high  school  level.  The  high  schools  must  concern  themselves 
with  voc.ational  education.  In  Chicago  some  outstanding  progress  has 
been  made  and  is  being  made  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educatum  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education.  The  new  Westinghouse  Vocational  High 
School  is  a splendid  example.  There  are  eight  other  vocational  schoms 
in  Chicago.  We  need  more  of  them.  We  want  to  see  our  young  men 
and  women  become  the  highly  skilled  and  knowledgeable  technicians 
of  society.  Give  them  the  opportunity  and  the  young  people  will  be 
the  macliine  builders,  machine  installers,  instrument  technicians,  data 
processors,  designers,  draftsmen,  programers,  and  mathematicians. 

The  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  has  seen  hundreds 
of  its  ADC  recipients  graduate  as  keypunch  operators,  and  office 
machine  operators.  We  have  a training  program  which  trains  women 
to  operate  complicated  electronic  marlines.  This  program  is  run  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  We  desire — nay, 
we  require — more  and  better  educational  preparation  and  training  for 
those  who  have  only  known  discrimination  and  despair.  In  [ lograms 
run  by  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  we  see  potential 
brainpower  that  has  never  been  appreciated  nor  given  a chance  for 
fulfillment.  We  want  to  train  people  to  be  technicians.  The  type  of 
vocational  education  envisioned  goes  beyond  the  requirements  of  any 
one  trade.  The  vocational  education,  we  see,  is  one  which  prepares 
technicians  in  the  areas  of  chemistry,  electrical  technology,  highway 
maintenance,  and  mechanical  technology.  We  know  the  need  for  tech- 
nicians in  health  services,  food  preparation,  and  business  controls.  We 
want  programs  to  provide  this  training.  We  want  to  develop  the  poten- 
tial of  the  180,000  persons  in  the  ADC  category  to  contribute  to  modern 
society  in  every  way.  We  want  to  see  vocational  education  programs 
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offered  so  that  those  with  the  ability  will  get  the  opportunitv.  The 
place  to  begin  is  in  the  high  school.  I believe  the  American  public 
school  system  can  serve  its  historic  function  by  providing  the  educa- 
tion which  meets  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  pnvate  sector  performs 
a valuame  function  in  the  ai*ea  of  vocational  education.  However,  I 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  vocational  education  base  in  the  public 
^hools  nmst  be  strengthened.  The  pi-ogram  run  jointly  bv  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
hiducation  has  given  thousands  of  people  a new  lease  on  life.  Our 
two  education  and  training  centers  in  Chicago  at  Westinghouse  Voca- 
honal  Sch^l  and  at  Domittle  School,  funded  under  tftle  V of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  are  providing  vocational  skills,  educa- 
tion, child  care,  and  all  of  the  necessary  social  services.  We  want  six 
more  ^nters  just  like  these  two  in  Chicago,  and  we  are  working  to 
make  this  a reality.  ® 

The  Cook  County  Dejiartment  of  Public  Aid  conducts  training-  pro- 
grams  in  cooperation  with  Imspitals,  clinics,  private  enterprise^  and 
public  and  private  schools.  The  resources  of  the  manpower  develop- 
ment  and  training  programs  have  provided  training  for  many  thou- 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid’s  Welfare  Re- 
habihtation  Service  places  hundreds  of  recipients  of  public  assistance 
into  decent  paying  jobs  each  month.  We  know  that  people  want  jobs, 

but  jobs  which  give  meaning  to  their  lives.  ^ t'  j , 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  levels  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  coordinating  committees  which  have  recently  met  to 

training  programs.  Representatives  of  the 
^partment  ^ La^r,  Vocational  Education,  Relhabilitation,  Adult 
Education,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  welfare  and  the  private 
sectors  are  meeting  together  to  plan  together,  and  I hope  ^veTtter 

departments  and  agencies  should 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  total  needs  of  society.  What  is  needed  ^ 
a willingness  on  the  part  of  each  agency  and  department  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  has  been  learned  by  each  one’s  separate  program  and 
PbC  Wi-oaches  inti  a coordinaW  attacKS’  the 

on  tehalf  of  the  agency,  and  then  Mr.  Landa  will  speak 
on  specific  ar^s.  Each  one  of  us  wants  to  point  out  certain  things  that 
interest  to  us,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
think  you  know  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  A&  has  been 

tbl  nrAvi*"  programs  for  a long  time.  I think  some  of 

the  previous  speakers  and  some  of  the  young  ^ople  here  indicated  a 
great  need  for  education  and  v^ationaf  edufa^on  particXl^^^^^ 
gard  to  the  welfare  problems  in  Cook  County  in  Chicago.  We  (irtainTy 

nelnlp  t ^^e  young  people  as  well  as  the  young 

^^le  themselves.  We  have  a tremendous  amount  of  available'^ man? 

per^ns  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  and  who 
have  l^en  socially  and  every  other  way  deprived  of  the  riches  of  an 
^uent  society.  The  Westinghouse  School  has  been  mentioned,  and  I 
should  take  note  that  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
i^*ndr^  ^ program  there  whereby  recipient  mothers  bring  their  small 
receive  ^sic  education  and  vocational  training  at  the 
‘ education  problem,  the  literarcy  prob- 

lems Imve  had  a long  and  interesting  history.  The  average  age  of  a 
person  in  our  basic  adult  program  in  the  evening,  and  other  (ftytime 
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centers,  is  about  35.  To  ask  a jperson  of  that  age  to  go  to  school  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  is  a meanmgless  thing.  If  a person  does  not  see  a # 
job  as  the  outcome  he  is  not  highly  motivated.  And,  therefore,  if  people 
begin  to  see  the  importance  of  vocational  training,  if  they  can  partici- 
pate in  that  and  know  that  at  the  end  of  this  training  there  is  a skill 
that  they  have  acq^uired  and  a job  waiting  for  them,  the  motivation 
and  desire  are  much  greater.  The  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid  has  been  conducting  training  programs,  vocational  training  pro- 
grams; our  Yellow  Cab,  wood  finishing,  food  preparation,  and,  of 
course.  National  Cash  Register  and  keypunch  programs  have  been 
outstanding  examples  and  have  reversed  the  trend  in  Cook  County 
in  regard  to  welfare.  I think  this  is  very  significant.  I personally 
\yould  favor  your  bill,  every  phase  of  it,  and  particularly  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  loAv  income  person  because  this  is  a high  factor  that  moti- 
vates them,  and  it  means  a great  deal  to  people. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  N.  LANDA,  DIRECTOR,  WELFARE  REHABILITA- 
TION, CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Landa.  My  justification  for  being  here  is  that  I have  been  in- 
volved for  nearly  15  years  in  working  with  the  school  dropouts,  16  and 
up.  The  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  has  been  straggling 
with  this  for  many  years.  I think  I know  something  of  the  problems, 
and  from  that  standpoint  I would  like  to  discuss  two  items  in  this  bill, 
and  I hope  that  we  can  consider  these  suggestions. 

The  first  point  is  that  it  is  like  all  other  bills,  it  shies  away  from  the 
private  enterprise.  It  enters  the  nonprofit  aspect,  institutional  aspect, 
et  cetera.  All  of  these  are  very  fine,  but  our  experience  is  this : Until 
you,  and  unl^s  you,  involve  industry  deeply  and  in  such  a way  that 
they  can  participate  in  the  total  thing,  we  fall  short.  Perhaps  the  two 
best  examples  of  industry  involvement  is  the  Job  Corps,  but  that  is  a 
contract  plus  basis,  and  business  goes  to  the  Government  institutions, 
and  so  on.  Here,  locally  in  Chicago,  we  probably  have  one  of  the  very 
finest  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  school  dropout.  We  in  Cook  County  have 
participated  in  this  very  fully.  We  have  referred  hundreds  of  kids 
to  this  program.  It  has  involved  industry  up  to  a point,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently, and  the  results  show  it.  In  the  first  18  weeks  of  this  program 
nearly  800  youngsters  were  processed.  At  the  time  of  the  second  report 
which  is  only  about  2 weeks  old,  only  a hundred  of  that  group  were 
working.  So  there  is  something  wrong  there.  What  needs  to  be  done  ? 

I see  It  as  involving  what  we  are  doing  now,  and  bringing  business 
into  it  in  such  a way  so  that  they  are  not  frightened  away  by  the  enor- 
mous cost  and  great  risks  involved  in  lowering  their  standards,  and 
bringing  the  youth  into  the  program,  the  youth  needs  rather  than  the 
industry  needs. 

You  have  to  take  the  youth  as  he  comes  and  mold  him  in  the  needs 
of  the  community.  This  business  of  searching  on  a high  standard  basis 
is  not  doing  the  job,  and  so  my  suggestion  is  tliat  you  consider  seriously 
how  industry  can  be  involved  in  this  very  worthwhile  enterprise,  and 
Avhen  you  are  emphasizing  iimovators  and  imagination,  you  are  on  the 
right  track;  but  maybe  you  can  fit  industi-y  in  a little  more. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I think  you  are  making  a good  point,  and  perhaps 
we  are  going  to  have  to  strengthen  the  language  to  make  clear  what  we 
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mean  when  we  say  that  the  Commissioner  may  contact  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  institutions,  because  we  mean  employers,  and 
we  do  mean  industry  in  this  language.  We’ll  do  it  in  the  Dill,  or  we  11 
do  it  in  the  report,  but  it  is  one  of  the  intentions  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision, section  201,  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  a close  cooperation 
between  the  private  sector,  the  employer,  the  industrialist,  where  tl}®y 
can  make  a substantial  contribution  toward  developing  greater  skills 
and  training.  So  your  point  is  very  go(^. 

Mr.LANDA.  Nonprofit  is  repeating  itself  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Now,  under  section  201,  it  does  not  mean  nonprofit. 
You  will  know  the  language.  We  probably  will  have  to  ^ke  this 
point  clear,  simply  because  it  does  need  some  further  definition; 
but  it  says  the  Commissioner  also  may  make  grants  to  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  institutions  or  contracts  fw 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  when  such 
grants  or  contracts  will  make  an  especially  significant  contribution  to 
obtaining  the  objectives  of  this  subsection.  ^ 

Obviously,  this  language  does  need  further  clarification,  because  I 
see  where  it  might  oe  interpreted  inccrroctly,  but  the  Commissioner 
in  testifying  on  this  bill  made  it  very  clear  that  he  construed  the  1^^" 
guage  to  mean  tliat  he  could  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a profit- 
making organization  or  a profitmaking  industiy  if  indeed  such^  a ooR" 
tract  woidd  make  a contribution  toward  obtaining  the  objectives  of 
this  subsection,  but  this  language  will  be  clarified  because  your  point 

is  a very  well  taken  point.  , , , ^ i 

Mr.  Landa.  My  other  point  is,  I fear  that  the  school  dppout  who 
continues  to  be  of  school  age  is  being  neglected.  On  page  11  it  does  refer 
to  residial  schools  for  kid^s,  15  years  and  up,  but  I would  like  to  see 
emphasis  on  the  continuation  in  school  the  kid  whom  nobody 
There  isn’t  a program  in  .the  country  with  the  exception  of  the  Job 
Corps  that  gives  really  any  attention  to  this,  believe  me,  and  I can  get 
all  the  school  dropouts  of  continuation  school  age  that  will  do  nothmg 


but  roam  the  streets. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Aren’t  they  being  picked  up  by  the  existing 

programs?  . . , , 

Mr.  Landa.  Only  under  extreme  pressure  and  only  limited  numbers, 
because  after  6 months  there  is  no  place  to  put  them.  The  proOTam 
must  be  such  that  it  extends  from  16  years — in  Illinois  16  years  1 day 
to  18.  It  must  be  at  least  2 years  in  duration  and  have  the  contmuity  to 
it,  and  it  involves  a great  deal  of  money.  You  are  trying  to  save  money. 
This  wouldn’t  save  money,  but  it  will  get  the  job  done  if  you  can  do 
it,  because  these  kids  are  being  neglected. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  have  skill  centers  at  the  neighborhood  level 
that  provide  programs  for  these  dropouts  ? 

Mr.  Landa.  Not  enough.  There  is  not  enough  attention.  We  are 
meeting  with  various  agencies  just  to  begin  to  etmggle  with  this, 
but  unnl  we  have  help  from  you  and  the  \^ole  Nation,  it  isn  t going 

to  be  done.  . , , i.  ^ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  financing  skill  centers  that  provide  traming  allowan^  at 
the  same  time  as  the  component  of  these  skill  centers.  Now,  probably 
we  do  not  have  enough  of  them.  A few  do  exist  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
but  there  again  I quite  agree  with  you  that  they  are  too  few  and  they 
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are  not  really  reaching  enough.  Assuming  that  there  were  additional 
ones,  and/or  that  training  allowances  or  other  financial  assistance 
programs  could  be  provided  with  vocational  education  as  components, 
woiud  this  attract  these  students  ? 

Mr.  Landa.  Yes;  plus  an  imaginative  innovated  type  of  services 
here  and  a lot  of  coordination  and  oringing  industry  into  this,  too.  We 
are  a long  way  from  having  solved  this  problem,  and  certainly  appro- 
priation isn’t  going  to  do  it  either.  It  nas  to  have  emphasis,  and  if 
it’s  possible  I would  like  to  see  some  emphasis  being  placed  on  that  item 
in  this  bill,  and  that  completes  my  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  LOUIS  SCOTT,  DIRECTOR,  PROJECT 
BREAKTHROUGH,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Mr.  Scott.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  challenging  projects  to 
emerge  during  the  year  of  1966  is  “Project  Breakthrou^,”  which 
undertalces  to  teach  disadvantaged  4-year-olds  the  art  of  word  recog- 
nition through  the  use  of  computer-based  machines  known  as  “talking 
typewriters.” 

Project  Breakthrough  is  an  educational  program  for  underprivi- 
leged children  whose  families  are  receiving  public  assistance  in  Cook 
County,  111.  The  project  is  authorized  and  funded  through  a contract 
dated  May  15, 1966,  between  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid. 

Breakthrough  is  a unique  educational  program  in  a number  of 
ways.  The  children  this  project  serves  are  very  young  and  very  poor. 
They  range  from  31/2  to  4 years  of  age  and  their  parents  are  receiving 
public  assistance.  Their  parents  are  also  known  to  be  either  func- 
tionally illiterate  or  in  need  of  further  education  if  they  are  above  the 
level  of  the  functionally  illiterate.  The  project  does  not  offer  to  these 
children  a didactic  educational  experience  nor  do^  it  employ  trmned, 
certified  teachers  from  a formal  backgromid  of  didactic  education  to 
provide  the  basic  learning  experience.  Rather,  it  offers  to  the  child  an 
autotelic  or  self-rewarding  exposure  to  a learning  opportunity  and 
provides  an  environment  for  the  learning  process  which  responds  to 
the  child  instead  of  directing  him. 

A unique  feature  of  Project  Breakthrough  is  the  technique  through 
which  it  offers  to  the  child  the  basic  leami^  experience.  This  is 
achieved  through  the  use  of  Edison  Responsive  Enviromnent  machines 
which  were  designed  by  Dr.  Omar  K.  Moore  and  Richard  Kobler, 
developed  by  the  McGraw-Edison  Laboratories  in  West  Orange,  N.J., 
and  marketed  % the  Responsive  Environment  Corporation. 

Funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  12-month  program  were  made  available 
to  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  through  the  medium 
of  a contract  negotiatea  directly  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Washington,  D.C.  The  Chicago  public  school  system  is  inter- 
ested in  the  eventual  application  of  the  “Talking  Typewriters”  to 
regular  school  use  and  is  cooperating  in  the  progi’am. 

On  August  29, 1966,  in  temporary  quarters  at  our  Garfield  IMstrict 
Office,  fourteen  4-year-olds  recruited  from  nearby  public  assistance 
families  showed  up  for  their  first  experience  with  the  “Talking 
Typewriters.” 

Three  booths  containing  all  the  complex  equipment  which  makes  the 
“Talking  Typewriter”  almost  human  had  been  set  up  and  were  operat- 
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ing  flawlessly.  Adjacent  to  the  macliino  area  a complete  nursery  area, 
similar  to  a^  standard  “Head  Start”  operation,  was  staffed  md 
ready  to  receive  the  youngsters.  Trained  specialists  in  machine  pro- 
graming  were  standing  by  the  booths,  nursery  attendants  were  poWd 
with  paints  and  brushes  to  initiate  the  verj^  first  phase  of  the  proOTam, 
filler  painting  and  the  project  was  underway.  * 

1^0  nmnths  la;ter,  youngsters  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  an 
A,  B,  or  C recopized  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  many  were  able 
to  relate  them  to  words;  they  knew  and  named  the  eight  colors  on  the 
^ypewnter  keys  and  on  their  j^gemails;  they  communicated  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Project  Breakthrough  personnel  where  first  there 
y as  only  stony  sdence;  several  were  typing  their  names,  “Tommy.” 
Malcolm  and  Roger”;  they  had  learned  me  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  daily  association  with  the  “who  said  that?”  Machines 
had  become  a welcome  part,  of  their  daily  lives. 

On  Monday,  October  24,  1966,  the  three  machines  at  Garfield  were 
placed  in  o^retion  at  the  permanent  project  site,  the  Westinghouse 
Schwl  at  3301  Franklin  Boulevard,  together  wi^  two 
additional  machines,  making  a total  of  five.  Early  m December  of  1966, 
five  more  machines  were  placed  in  operation  at  Westinghouse  and  the 
full  experiment  potential  was  reached. 

Garfield  office  are  transported  by  bus  to  the 
Westinghouse  schwl,  starting  October  31,  1966,  together  with  groups 
from  the  Cabrini  Homes  office,  the  Henry  Homer  and  Jane  A^dams 
homes  areas.  A fifth  area  is  still  to  be  utilized.  By  early  December  1966, 
4-yeajolds  were  arriving  at  the  project  site  each  day,  30  each  from 
four  different  locations.  Another  120  children,  matched  in  age,  intelli- 
gence,  reading  ability,  and  family  environment,  act  as  a “control” 
groupj  and  all  of  these  children  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
batteries  of  tests,  including  IQ,  reading  ability,  social  maturity, 
vision,  bearing  and  complete  physicals.  All  of  the  mothers  (in  some 
cases  fathers)  liave  been  tested  for  reading  readiness.  All  of  these  tests 
will  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  9-month  “semester,”  and  carefully 
analyzed  for  inclusion  in  the  overall  findings  of  the  research  design. 

I his  new  and  origmal  research  design  has  been  constructed  by  Die 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid  for  use  in  measuring  every 
possible  effect  the  program  may  have  on  the  child  and  his  entire 
tainily,  administered  by  four  special  caseworkers  and  a supervisor 
assimed  to  the  task  of  projecting  this  instrument  to  not  more  than 
30  families  each. 

■ A co^y  of  the  research  design  and  a copy  of  a report  which  measures 
the  vanous  levels  of  achievement  of  children  in  this  program  over  a 
4-month  period  ^e  attached  to  this  memorandum.  AddiSonal  copies 
01  these  two  reports  are  available  upon  request. 

of^St'theprol^J*  "P"" 

Breakthrough,  utilizing  the  Edison  ^spomlve 
Typewriter.  After  an  average  of  61.33  sessions  ^Sox^! 
minutes,  or  an  approximate  total  of  ten  and  one-half  hours  in 
the  ERE  laboratory  enhanced  by  participation  in  the  ERE  nursery  these  iSSlve 
become  able  to  identify  upper  case  letters  inSSon  or  i^cim 
beyon^that  and  two  are  able  to  recognize  sight  words  In 
addition,  these  children  have  progressed  in  the  nursery  area  significantly  to  a 
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point  beyond  tliat  wliieli  can  be  ascribed  to  normal  maturation.  At  the  beginning 
of  tile  program,  the  mean  performance  of  the  group  was  below  normal.  As  of 
the  cut-off  date,  four  months  after  beginning,  all  children  are  performing  at  a 
level  above  average. 

At  the  kime  time,  the  child’s  participation  in  the  ERG  program  is  apparently 
liuving  no  insiguiflcant  affect  on  his  home  environment.  For,  while  it  will  remain 
for  the  future  Family  Functioning  Instrument  to  Indicate  accurately,  we  can 
at  this  point  estimate  that  in  no  case  is  a parent  disappointed  or  dissatisfied 
with  his  child’s  participation  or  progress. 

Also  important  are  the  attempts  being  made  to  accurately  quantify  the  prog- 
ress of  the  child.  It  Is  tills  progress  which,  when  reimrted,  will  truly  indicate  the 
success  of  the  program.  But  even  without  quantification,  without  formal  progress 
reports,  success  will  nevertheless  be  demonstrated.  There  are  twelve  young 
examples  of  success  included  in  this  paper — and  there  are  approximately  one 
hundred  more  waiting  to  be  reported. 


Mr.  Scott.  Perhaps  my  story  is  going  to  be  extremely  short.  I don’t 
Imow  how  I got  into  this,  Congressman,  except  that  if  this  program  had 
been  in  existence  12  or  13  years  ago,  it  might  have  chan^d  the  tenor  of 
this  hearing,  but  it  wasn’t.  It  has  to  deal  with  pre^ool  education 
of  disadvantaged  children  who  are  members  of  families  on  relief  and 
whose  parents  are  illiterate.  I have  given  you  a prepared  statement 
on  this,  and  think  I will  therefore  rest  my  case  here,  bwause  to  do 
justice  to  this  wonderful  program  would  take  6 or  7 days  in  my  belief. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  I think  that  you  are  right.  If  we  had  yomr 
program  a long  time  ago  we  wouldn’t  have  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  now,  so  for  that  reason  we  had  invited  you  to  participate. 
Your  statement,  of  curse,  is  part  of  the  record  and  will  be  part  of  the 
record.  But  we  want  to  get  the  whole  package  together,  and  I want  to 
emphasize  one  thing,  gentlemen.  I think  that  you,  Mr.  Heman,  first, 
and  of  course,  Mr.  Landa,  you  point  out  one  thing.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  say  in  supporting  all  these  programs:  the  Poverty 
program,  the  iSd  to  Education  programs,  the  Arndt  Education  pro- 

S’am,  the  Manpower  Retraining  program,  and  now  the  Vocational 
diication  program,  the  American  people  must  be  fully  informed  that 
these  all  are  investments  in  people,  they  are  not  motivated  only  by 
sheer  ultraism.  There  is,  of  course,  a moral  factor  involved  here  in  that 
we,  as  Americans,  define  poverty  as  denial  of  opportunities,  repugnant ; 
but  looking  at  this  as  a businessman,  this  is  an  investment  in  people, 
and  once  this  investment  finds  its  full  maturity  the  returns  are  beyond 


estimate. 

I don’t  know  whether  you  have  a dollar  volume  or  dollar  figure,  Mr. 
Hennan,  on  what  those  180,000  people  that  you  have  on  the  Public 
Aid  program  in  Cook  County  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayer  over  a 
period  of  time,  starting  from  the  time  they  are  bom  until  they  drop 
out  of  school,  until  they  wind  up  in  a detention  home,  until  they^  wind 
up  at  St.  Charles  or  Pontiac,  «Toliet,  and  what  effect  this  is  going  to 
have  on  the  youngsters  that  they  leave  along  the  way,  and,  of  courae, 
all  the  problems  along  the  way.  So  what  I am  considering — and  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  supporting  these  programfr^-is 
if  we  can  put  this  whole  package  together,  we  can  then  start  looking 
toward  the  day  when  these  huge  expenditures  that  are  self-recurring 
and  really  not  productive  are  going  to  come  to  an  end.  Your  testimony 
this  afternoon  is  important  only  because  it  puts  into  the  perspective 
what  tile  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  if  we  do  not  do 
the  things  that  we  are  now  considering  before  this  committee.  In  other 
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words,  the  alternative  to  an  effective  vocational  education  program  is 
in  my  judment,  to  continue  spending  huge  sums  of  money  month 
after  month  after  month  on  welfare  programs,  and  with  the  continuing 
loss  of  human  resources  at  the  same  time.  So,  I’m  grateful  to  you  for 
your  testimony  because  you  have  put  this  in  a very  important  per- 
spective. 

Congress  can’t  very  well  evaluate  this  legislation  unless  we  have 
an  idea  as  you  have  given  us  from  your  statement,  Mr.  Herman,  on 
what  the  alternative  ^ to  no  action.  This  is  what  we  continually  tell 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation,  what  will  it  cost  you  if  we  do 
nothing,  and  that’s  the  test 

Sur^  they  say  these  programs  cost  a lot  of  money.  We  are  talking 
about  ^00  million.  But  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  do  itl 
It’s  to  continue  to  give  a lot  of  people  in  the  county  a hugh  sum  of 
money  to  continue  these  people  on  public  aid. 

We  in  the  State  of  Illinois  now  spend,  I believe,  $690  million  every 
24  months  on  public  aid  just  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Just  imagine 
what  we  could  do  with  this  money  if  we  could  find  the  wherewithal 
to  put  these  people  into  some  productive  experience  where  they  are 
gainfully  employed  and  are  able  to  carry  their  own  load.  You  would 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  of  this  State  by  most,  if  not  all  of 
this  $680  million  every  24  months.  I am  going  to  tell  you  something. 
These  bills  are  frequently  criticized  by  some  of  our  opponents,  but  the 
average  man  on  the  street  in  America  is  smart  enough  to  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  So  Mr.  Gallup  makes  a public  survey.  He 
finds  78  percent  of  the  American  people,  despite  their  criticism,  support 
the  Poverty  program;  and  he  finds  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  and  they  support  the  Man- 
power Betraining  program,  and  they  are  going  to  support  this  Voca- 
tional Education  program.  The  man  on  the  street  knows  this  is  an  in- 
vestment in  human  resources — as  one  of  you  gentleman  said  in  your 
statement.  Your  statement  is  extremely  valuable  to  me. 

We  will  get  to  Dr.  Botella  in  a minute.  Gentlemen,  is  there  anything 
you  want  to  add. 

Mr.  Landa,  your  suggestions  are  very  good,  and  l am  glad  you  made 
thein  because  we  are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  regard  to  them. 
I might  suggest  that  if  you  wish,  if  you  have  any  specific  wording 
that  you  thi&  we  ought  to  try  out  for  size,  why  don’t  you  get  a copy 
of  the  bill  if  you  don’t  have  one?  Why  don’t  you  drop  us  a note  and 
suggest  where  we  could  make  the  changes. 

Our  final  witness  for  this  evening  is  Dr.  Eotella. 

STATEMENT  OF  SALVATORE  0.  ROTELLA,  BIRECTOR,  PUBLIC 

SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO  CITY  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dr.  Botella.  The  proposed  bill,  H.B.  8525,  which  is  meant  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  raises  important  considerations 
for  our  society  in  general  and  for  education  in  particular. 

The  purpose  of  both  the  law  and  the  proposed  amendment  is  to 
help  the  States  meet  essential  needs  that  have  been  neglected  due  to 
(lack  of  financial  resources.  The  Federal  Government  enters  into 
long-term  agreements  with  the  States  to  remedy,  through  education, 
a serious  lag. 
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Educational  institutions,  which  traditionally  have  a tendency  to 
shy  away  from  the  practical  and  the  immediate,  thus  are  stimulat^  to 
maintain  closer  touch  with  reality.  In  a democratic  society,  such  an 
interaction  between  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest  and  the 
schools  is  desirable  and  healthy.  The  fact  that  the  actual  administration 
of  funds  is  handled  by  State  authorities  ^means  that  the  act  Q'Dd  the 
proposed  amendment  fit  into  the  historical  pattern  of  the  Federal 
system  of  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Federal  Government 
has  created  a challenge  for  educational  institutions.  Such  a challenge 
is  accompanied  by  the  possible  danger  that  the  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  act  could  ^ of  limited  value  if  we  fail  to  consider  present 
needs  m terms  of  implications  for  the  future. 

Social  scientists  tell  us  that  our  society  has  entered  the  postmdustrial 
era.  For  educational  institutions,  the  real  challenge  of  the  resources 
made  available  by  the  act  is  not  merely  to  attack  the  problem  of  present 
vocational  needs  in  our  society,  but  to  experiment  with  and  plim  for 
educational  and  training  activities  that  wifi  anticipate  future  problems 
as  well.  Educational  institutions  may  not  have  at  any  given  time  a 
ready  remedy  W all  problems;  often  education  may  not  have  even 
tentative  answers  to  show  the  way  to  alternative  solutions.  Education 
can,  however,  search  for  answers  through  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. I am  happy  to  see  in  the  proposed  amendment  a concern  to 
stimulate  “imiovative  and  exemplary  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  serve  as  models  for  use  in  vocational  education  programs.” 

Given  the  nature  of  the  rapid  socioeconomic  changes  occurring  in 
our  society,  it  is  the  essential  function  of  education  to  help  individuals 
cope  with  change  and  to  prepare  them  for  roles  that  are  meaningful 
and  satisfactory.  In  today’s  world  to  prepare  the  individual  for  em- 
ployment is  not  only  to  equip  him  with  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
function  properly  on  the  job,  but  also  to  give  him  the  necessary  under- 
standing of  the  changing  nature  of  his  total  environment.  In  the  20th 
century  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  hear  repeated  again  and  again,  for 
an  individual  to  be  forced  to  change  jobs  two  if  not  three  times  in  his 
working  life. 

Inservice  educational  programs  as  well  as  career  oriented  programs 
for  high  school  graduates  must  be  broad  in  scope  and  must  have  a 
solid  foundation  m general  education  if  the  individual  is  to  be  enabled 
to  face  the  occupational  changes  and  displacements  resulting  from 
technological  progress.  Narrowly  conceived  educational  programs 
dealing  strictly  with  the  “nuts  and  bolts”  aspect  of  any  vocation  may 
only  impart  today  skills  and  knowledge  that  will  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 

The  attempt  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  strengthen  the  quality 
of  vocational  education  instruction  by  creating  inservice  training  for 
faculty,  as  well  as  short  term  and  academic  year  institutes,  is  com- 
mendable and  should  enable  educational  institutions  to  develop  quality 
vocational  education  programs  for  an  increasingly  complex  society. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

Sound  vocational  education  programs  could  be  developed  in  many 
areas.  Immediate  priority,  however,  should  be  given  to  the  public 
sector.  The  ever-increasing  services  that  government  is  asked  to  per- 
form, especially  at  the  State  and  local  levm,  and  the  growth  in  number 
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of  employees  required  for  an  adequate  and  economic  performance  of 
such  services  pose  serious  problems,  especially  for  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

Many  of  the  services  clmrstcteristic  of  the  postindustrial  era,  into 
which  our  society  has  developed,  belong  to  the  public  sector.  To 
neglect  public  service  for  too  long  may  prove  a risk  for  our  society. 
Employment  in  the  public  sector  for  all  levels  of  government  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  three  decades.  The  number  of  employees  at 
the  Federal  level  of  Government  doubled  in  the  decade  1940-50,  but 
it  has  remained  somewhat  stable  since  then.  Tlie  growth  in  number 
of  individuals  employed  W the  Federal  Government  is  far  less 
dramatic  than  that  at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  curve  for  these 
two  levels  of  government  combined  remained  just  under  the  3 million 
mark  from  1929-45.  Since  1945,  it  has  gone  beyond  the  7 million  mark 
and  forecasts  for  the  future  promise  further  expansion.  The  need  for 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  public  health  personnel,  all  of  them 
engaged  in  tmditional  local  government  functions,  is  expected  to  rise 
by  nearly  two-thirds  by  1975. 

Trends  indicate  that  more  rapid  increase  can  be  expected,  especially 
among  white-collar  personnel.  Jobs  for  the  unskilled  are  dwindling 
rapidly  at  all  levels  of  government.  In  the  last  decade,  government 
white-collar  employment  has  expanded  about  50  percent.  This  is 
double  the  growth  achieved  for  such  workers  in  employment  in  the 
private  sector. 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Institutions  that  are  community  rooted  and  community  oriented, 
such  as  the  junior  colleges — and  especially  those  in  large  urban  areas, 
cannot  remain  immune  to  the  implications  that  such  trends  have  for 
education.  The  large  number  of  community  colleges  that  have  devel- 
oped throughout  the  country  can  perform  a unique  function  in  pre- 
paring personnel  for  the  middle  range  positions.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  these  institutions  can  live  up  to  their  avowed  purpose  as  com- 
munity-oriented institutions.  The  demand  for  qualifmd  personnel  at 
the  middle-level  grades  of  civil  service  is  a challenge  for  2-year  colleges 
as  well  as  public  personnel  agencies. 

There  is  a growing  danger  that  the  quality  of  the  services  to  be 
rendered  to  our  society  will  be  far  below  the  expectations  of  the  stand- 
ards of  excellence  that  have  been  prescribed  by  various  statements  on 
goals  for  the  Nation  in  recent  studies.  More  attention  must  be  focused 
on  broadly  based  educational  programs  for  the  growing  numbers  of 
public  service  employees — the  social  workers,  policemen.  State  and 
local  inspectors  of  all  kinds,  and  public  health  personnel,  to  name  just 
a few — who  come  into  contact  with  the  public  in  the  course  of  per- 
forming their  work.  Such  programs  must  encompass  fields  such  as 
communications,  behavioral  and  social  science,  as  well  as  specific 
training  objectives. 

The  challenge  calls  for  a considerable  effort  by  public  agencies,  civil 
service  commissions,  and  educational  institutions  to  assess  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  to  work  out  realistic  solutions.  A survey  of 
present  job  descriptions  in  many  areas  of  public  service  will  reveal 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  jobs  to  carry  educational  requirements 
that,  in  some  cases,  could  be  considered  inflated.  In  the  field  of  social 
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services,  for  example,  professional  personnel  are  traditionally  required 
to  hold  the  M.A.  deOTee.  Some  oi  the  functions  involved  in  present 
job  descriptions  could  be  performed  in  job  titles  with  lower  educa- 
tional requirements.  Many  routine  tasks  presently  performed  by  social 
workers  could  easily  be  performed  by  assistants,  thus  enabling  the  top 
professional  people  to  operate  at  the  level  for  which  they  have  been 
trained.  In  the  field  of  education,  for  some  years  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  teacher’s  aides.  Individuals  with  some  training  in  the 
traditional  skills  of  education  could  perform  tasks  of  a routine  nature 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

In  the  private  sector,  which  operates  without  the  rigidity  of  the 
employment  practices  of  the  public  sector^  a process  of  development 
of  subprofessional  cate^ries  has  been  gomg  on  quite  effectively  for 
some  time.  A simple  look  at  a neighborhood  medical  office  will  show 
how^  effectively  the  process  of  medical  care  has  been  structured.  Re- 
ceptionists, nurses,  laboratory  technicians,  and  laboratory  assistants 
today  pljiy  roles^  as  familiar  to  the^  patient  as  the  more  traditional 
role  ot  the  medical  doctor.  Each  individual  has  received  training 
commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  job  he  or  she  is  performing. 

Job  classifications  and  job  descriptions,  especially  at  the  local  level 
of  government,  must  be  reevaluated.  A survey  of  such  descriptions 
and  classitications  in  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission  shows 
that  between  grades  8 and  11  about  50  job  titles  could  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  in  terms  of  educational  requirement  to  permit 
entry  into  such  jobs  of  graduates  of  2-year  institutions  upon  their 
attainment  of  an  associate  of  arts  degree. 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  recently  has  set  up  a spe- 
cial entrance  examination  for  graduates  of  2-year  colleges.  Similar 
interactions  between  public  agencies  and  educational  institutions  can 
help  meet  the  need  for  governmental  employees  of  high  quality  whose 
skills  will  be  needed  in  ever-increasing  quantities  in  the  coming  years. 

THE  CHICAGO  CITY  COLLEGE  AND  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

A public  service  institute  operating  on  the  campus  of  Loop  College 
was  established  in  1966  with  funds  from  the  Illinois  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  Chicago  City  College,  and  a private  founda- 
tion. Operating  as  a special  administrative  unit  of  the  college,  the 
Public  Service  Institute  coordinates  the  efforts  of  the  school  in  the 
area  of  public  service.  The  Institute  has  three  essential  functions: 
(1)  To  develop  and  administer  programs  for  high  school  graduates 
leading  to  careers  in  the  public  service;  (2)  to  provide  people  already 
working  in  public  service  agencies  with  educational  opportunities  to 
update  and  upgrade  their  skills;  (3)  to  conduct  necessary  research 
and  explore  more  generally  the  role  of  2-year  collegiate  institutions 
m the  area  of  public  service. 

Types  of  Program  Set  Up  Under  the  Public  Service  Institute 
A.  Preservice 

Preservice  programs  will  be  set  up  in  six  broad  areas  which  should 
encompass  the  wide  gamut  of  middle  range  public  service  categories : 
in  the  areas  of  administrative  services,  technology  and  engineering, 
public  safety,  health,  social  services  and  education.  Programs  are  being 
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developed,  or  will  be  developed  as  soon  as  resources  become  avail- 
able, in  each  category  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental agencies.  In  some  cases  the  concept  of  work-study  programs 
will  be  used.  In  others,  summer  internship  in  government  agen^es  or 
some  other  form  of  on-the-job  training  will  be  made  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly,  proper  counseling  and  a facufiy  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  general  scope  of  the  program  will  be  crucial  to  the 
success  of  these  programs.  The  limitation  in  resomxses  has  made  it 
impossible  to  do  much  beyond  the  level  of  local  government.  However, 
in  large  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Chicago,  this  is  a most  appropriate 
level  of  operation  for  a city  college. 

As  programs  are  developed,  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  main- 
taining as  clear  a distinction  as  possible  between  education  and  train- 
ing. The  agencies  involved  and  ^e  college  have  complementary  func- 
tions to  perform  in  preparing  the  students  for  entry  into  public 
service. 

The  college  must  stress  education;  the  agency  will  eventually  de- 
velop on  this  foundation  whatever  training  the  individual  will  need 
to  discharge  his  obligations  as  an  employee.  Hopefully,  training  should 
change  from  tedious  repetition  of  routine  tasks  between  nine  in  the 
mornmg  and  five  in  the  afternoon  to  meaningful  actions  which  the 
individual  begins  to  understand  and  appreciate  as  part  of  a larger 
effort. 

A program  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  has  been  established  un- 
der the  Public  Service  Institute  and  will  begin  operating  on  the  Loop 
Campus  both  on  a preservice  and  an  inservice  basis  as  of  September  of 
this  year.  This  program  has  been  the  result  of  intensive  and  success- 
ful cooperation  among  the  institute,  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Chicago  Police  Department  and  some  senior  colleges  in 
the  Chicaga  area.  It  is  hoped  that  upon  completion  of  the  program  a 
student,  d^ending  upon  his  career  aspirations  and  performance  will 
have  the  following  choices:  (1)  Immediate  entry  upon  successful 
completion  of  civil  service  exams  into  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment or  the  police  forw  of  other  governmental  jurisdiction;  (2)  trans- 
fer to  a senior  institution  with  advanced  programs  in  law  enforcement. 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  Loop  College  Taw  enforcement  program 
will  take  courses  in  general  education,  social  science  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Students  considering  immediate  entry  into  the  police  force  will 
receive  the  necessary  training  at  the  Chicago  Police  Academy.  Along 
with  such  general  education  courses  as  English  composition,  biological 
and  physical  science,  and  humanities,  the  students  will  take  courses  in 
general  and  urban  sociology,  general  and  social  psychology,  and  basic 
elements  of  public  administration.  These  behavioral  science  courses 
constitute  a core  essential  to  all  public  service  programs.  Courses  in 
law  enforcement  offered  in  the  college  will  cover  areas  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  contemporary  American  police  systems,  basic  elements 
of  administration  of  criminal  justice,  police  organization  and  man- 
agement, and  issues  in  law  enforcement. 

I have  gone  into  some  detail  in  describing  this  program’  in  order  to 
show  that  a collegiate  institution  can  do  much  to  prepare  people  for 
vocations  without  necessarily  teaching  the  specific  on-the-job  skills. 
Such  skills  can  be  taught  better  by  the  specific  agency  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a sound  educational  program.  In  this  case,  the  Chicago 
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Police  Academy  will  offer  the  special  training  required  of  all  police 
officers  in  the  city. 

B.  Inservice 

In  the  area  of  upgrading  and  uj^dating  skills  of  individuals  pres-  ! 

ently  working  in  government  agencies,  the  Public  Service  Institute  of  | 

the  Chicago  City  College  has  been  working  closely  with  the  training  i 

division  of  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission.  With  the  assistance  | 

of  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  26  courses  were  selected  * 

earlier  this  year  to  be  offered  as  a form  inservice  training  to  City  of  i‘ 

Chicago  employees.  The  subject  matter  covered  in  these  courses  ranges  | 

from  accounting  to  microbiology,  and  from  public  administration  to  I 

rej)ort  writing.  About  1,000  city  employees  expressed  an  interest  in  I 

taking  these  courses.  After  proper  screening  and  placement,  about  600  I 

persons  were  admitted  to  the  program.  | 

The  cit3^  administration  recognized  the  value  of  the  program  and  i 

gave  permission  to  city  employees  to  take  courses  partially  on  city  time  | 

and  partially  on  their  own  time.  The  city  invests  time  in  these  employ-  I 

I ees  by  releasing  them  from  work  half  an  hour  early  twice  a week  for  I 

the  academic  term.  This  investment  will  prove  its  value  if,  upon  com-  i 

I pletiqn  of  the  courses,  the  employees  can  perform  their  functions  more  i 

effectively  and  more  intelligently.  I 

For  the  individual  civil  servant,  these  courses  may  very  well  be  an  I 

opportunity  to  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  passing 
the  next  civil  service  exam  leading  to  a better  job.  Obviously,  this 
represents  a step  in  the  direction  of  the  goal  of  helping  people  operate 
at  a level  closer  to  their  potential. 

When  the  various  preservice  programs  in  the  areas  indicated  earlier 
have  been  developed,  and  when  more  counseling  services  are  made 
available  to  the  college,  adults  who  now  can  elect  only  one  inservice 
course  each  term,  could  plan  their  educational  efforts  around  sequences 
of  courses  leading  towards  a meaningful  educational  objective.  Coun- 
seling would  ultimately  be  the  key  to  achieve  this  goal  and  for  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs.  Qualified  counselors  would  relate  the 
educational  effort  to  the  often  generalized  desire  of  the  individual  to 
advance  himself. 

The  Public  Service  Institute  also  is  performing  a much  needed  func- 
tion in  the  area  of  educational  services.  A recent  survey  of  the  field  of 
preschool  education  revealed  that  many  individuals  are  working  in 
preschool  centers  without  sufficient  educational  training.  The  Loop 
College  program  is  presently  offering  four  courses  in  the  field  of  child 
development  to  over  one  hundred  individuals  who  work  in  preschool 
centers,  but  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for  State  licenses. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  programs  that  I have  described  owe  their  existence  in  part  to 
funds  made  available  through  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Vocational  education  for  the  public  ^rvice  is  in  desperate  need  of 
pioneer  work.  The  Public  Service  Institute  of  the  Loop  College  has 
made  a preliminary  step  in  this  direction.  The  job  ahead,  however, 
calls  for  an  increase  in  financial  assistance  for  planning  and  develop- 
ing programs. 
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The  proposed  Vocational  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1967 
should  bring  about  desirable  changes  in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion by  strengthening  aspects  of  the  program  in  which  weaknesses 
have  become  evident. 

The  encouragement  of  innovative  and  exemjilary  progi-ams  in  my 
estimation,  should  stimulate  the  planning  and  developing  of  new  and 
moi-e  meaningful  programs. 

The  work-study  provisions  of  the  bill  may  have  gieat  potential  for 
effective  vocational  education.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  arrive 
at  clear  understandings  between  educational  institutions  and  agencies 
providing  woi’k  situations  concerning  responsibility  for  the  supervision 
of  the  work-study  operation. 

The  emphasis  on  training  of  teachers  and  administrative  personnel 
for  progiams  of  vocational  education,  as  well  as  the  inclusion  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  under  the  definition  of  “vocational 
education,”  will  improve  the  program,  especially  if  our  concern  is 
with  better  quality  education. 

I have  prepared  this  statement.  I would  like  to  summarize  it  briefly. 
First  of  all  the  reason,  I guess,  for  appearing  here  is  that  in  a sense 
governnient  has  been  an  employer  that  provides  job  opportunities. 
This  IS  the  area  in  which  the  Chicago  City  College,  especially  the  Loop 
Campus  has  been  doing  some  pioneer  w’ork  in  the  past  year.  And  as  the 
trends  of  employment  indicate,  the  number  of  people  that  will  be 
iieeded  for  State  and  local  government  will  increase  by  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  number  by  1975.  As  you  stated  this  morning,  Con- 
^essman  Pucinski,  our  society  is  entering  the  postindustrial  era, 
the  year  of  services,  and  most  of  these  services  are  and  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  State  and  local  government. 

2-year  institution,  at  Loop  College  we  are  concerned  mainly 
with  the  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  at  the  middle  level 
of  civil  service,  and  we  are  also  concerned  with  people  who  are  pres- 
ently workmg  in  the  government,  especially  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, who  need  additional  skills  and  are  anxious  to  do  something 
to  improve  their  condition. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  in  your  bill  you  include  counseling  services 
under  vocational  education.  In  my  limited  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram I think  we  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a badly  needed  aspect  of  any 
enterprise  dealing  with  vocational  education.  Very  often  you  find  an 
individual  working  for  a government  agency  who  says  that  he  would 
like  to  improve  himself,  but  he  doesn’t  know  how.  It  is  a desire  that 
must  be  translated  into  practical  terms.  I think  this  is  where  counselino- 
comes  in. 

There  is  another  provision  that  is  full  of  great  possibility : the  work- 
study  idea.  This  calls  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  college  and 
various  government  agencies.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  hope  to 
develop  our  programs  closer  with  the  agencies,  all  groups  of  agencies. 

I have  d^cribed  briefly  in  my  statement  a program  that  we  are 
Jevelopmg  m law  enforcement.  I think  it  will  be  a model  program 
throughout  the  country  because  it  shows  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  can  go  on  between  the  college,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  police  department.  There  are  specific  jobs  that  each  one  of  these 
institutions  has  to  do.  Tli©  problem  is  to  maintain  each  one  within  the 
confines  of  its  competence. 
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Ultimately,  I want  to  say  that  in  a sense,  the  private  sector  shows 
somethin  to  the  public  sector  that  is  very  important.  The  kind  of 
of  jobs.  I think  it  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  today 
that  not  everyone  can  get  a master’s  degree  or  a Ph.  D.  In  a sense  there 
are  various  opportunities  below  these  levels  that  need  some  struc- 
ture, that  need  some  I’ethinking,  that  need  recognition,  and  this  is 
whei-e  I think  the  community  college  can  do  a great  service,  in  fonnal- 

preparation  for  oppoitunities  at  the  middle  range. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Tiiat’s  right.  Very  good.  Doctor.  I am  particularly 
impressed  with  your  strong  support  of  the  counseling  provision,  and 
I think  that  you  at  the  college  level  can  probably  appreciate  this  a 
good  deal  more.  But  I think  thei*e  was  some  suggestion  made  here 
today  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  comment  on.  That  we  ought  to 
start  this  counseling  a good  deal  earlier  than  we  are  starting  it.  Do 
you  have  any  views  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Rotella.  Well,  it  all  depends  from  the  quality  of  counseling. 
I must  say  that  one  of  the  proolems  of  our  society  is  we  do  not  have 
enough  weH-prepared  counselors.  It  is  a new  profession.  Teaching  is 
an  old  profession,  medicine  is  an  old  profession,  counseling  is  a new 
profession,  and  realistic  counseling  is  a necessity.  Let’s  face  it.  At  one 
tune  it  used  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  lower  levels,  but  the  teacher 
had  a limited  number  of  students  to  deal  with.  But  now  the  classes  are 
^ttmg  larger,  and  the  society  is  getting  more  and  more  complex. 
Many  times  the  teacher  does  not  know  the  opportunities  that  exist, 
and  this  is  where  counseling  comes  in.  The  sooner,  the  better  to  try  to 
make  the  individual  more  realistic  in  terms  of  opportunities,  and  to 
ff*^^de  ^em  toward  ]ob  opportunities.  So  at  the  earlier  levels  there 
would  be  a kind  of  vocational  guidance  as  in  terms  of  general  orienta- 
tion as  related  to  the  individual’s  potentiality  j later  on,  at  our  level, 
counseling  could  become  more  vocationally  oriented.  I think  our 
institutions  of  learning  should  know  more  about  the  outside  world, 
they  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  Otherwise  the 
institution  of  leammg  is  an  ivory  tower  which  sooner  or  later  will 
become  useless  to  society. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Now,  what  are  the  colleges  doing  for  the  city — 
what  are  they  doing  to  fill  the  gap  in  providing  counselors  and  pro- 
teachers  in  this  field?  Do  you  have  any  special  problems  in 

this? 

Dr.  RoraiiLA.  No.  Fir^  of  all,  I don’t  think  I am  qualified  to  answer 
that  question.  I am  particularly  interested  in,  and  I have  been  working 
with  the  public  service  agencies  on  this.  So  this  is  one  area  where 
we  desperately  need  help.  Our  college  is  a 2-year  institution.  We  do 
not  have  programs  preparing  counselors.  This  is  a function  for  the 
graduate  schools. 

u would  be  your  reaction  to  the  suggestion  made 

by  Mr.  Desmond  that  we  drop  the  academic  requirement  in  lieu  of 
goo^d,  harcL  solid  experience  for  vocational-training  teachers  in  some 
of  the  fields  where  really  it  is  the  experience  that  is  most  urgently 
needed  in  terms  of  being  a good  instructor  ? 

Dr.  ^TELLA.  I think  it’s  a very  sensible  statement.  I think  this  is 
something  we  will  have  to  do  anyway  in  many  vocational  areas.  You 
people  who  have  the  academic  qualifications.  Of  course, 
the  difficulty  there  is  to  make  sure  the  training  or  whatever  experience 
the  individual  had  is  sound. 
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In  a sense,  the  formal  degree  requirement  has  shown  one  thing, ^ the  ;; 

individual  has  gone  to  a recognized  program  and  given  institution;  ■ 

but  I would  say  especially  at  the  college  level  this  is  a problem  that  we 
will  have  to  face  to  bring  individuals,  especially  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, who  have  recognized  experience  rather  than  degrees.  I think  this 
is  a necessity  to  just  be  realistic  about  the  number  of  people  we  have  j 

to  train.  \ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I wish  to  commend  you  for  a very  excellent  state-  ; 

ment.  I notice  that  on  page  7 of  your  statement  you  made  a suggestion  j 

about  the  work-study  provisions  of  the  bill,  a problem  that  might  arise  ] 

due  to  a misunderstanding  between  the  agency  which  is  providing  the  j 

work  situation  and  the  educational  institution.  Do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestion how  this  bill  may  be  amended  in  order  to  provide  a clear  under- 
standing, or  are  you  suggesting  that  the  bill  be  extended? 

Dr.  Botella.  Let  me  say  that  I have  encountered  this  problem  in 
trying  to  develop  programs  with  city  agencies.  Who  has  the_  responsi- 
bility for  supervision?  I don’t  think  there  will  be  one  solution  to  the 
problem  as  there  is  no  one  specific  way  of  establishi^  work-study 
programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  if 
we  spell  out  an  agreement  between  the  institution  of  learning  and  the 
Public  Service  Agency,  then  I think  we  have  solved  the  problem.  It’s 
something  that  I think  responsible  people  will  have  to  keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then  it  can  be  handled  administratively? 

Dr.  Botella.  That’s  right,  yes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Doctor,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  spending  so  much 
of  your  time  with  us  today,  and  I apologize  to  you  for  the  lateness^  of 
the  hour.  You  have  brought  us  some  extremely  important  information 
on  this  bill,  and  it’s  my  nope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  build  a 
further  bridge  and  increase  the  close  cooperation  between  our  city 
colleges  and  junior  colleges,  and  it  was,  I am  sure,  just  as  interesting 
to  you  as  to  the  rest  of  us  the  large  number  of  youngsters  that  are  in 
vocational  education  that  would  want  to  go  on  to  some  form  of  higher 
learning.  I think  the  city  college  does  offer  a tremendous  opportunity 
for  that  youngster  so  your  testimony  just  dramatizes  the  enormity  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problem.  But  we  are  hoping^  we  will  get  there. 

We  want  to  thank  you  veiy  much  for  your  contribution  today. 

Now  we  are  going  to  adjourn  today,  and  the  subcommittee  will  re- 
sume deliberations  tomorrow  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  But  before  we  leave 
here  I would  like  to  thank  Major  Lower,  Mr.  McMasters,  and  Mr. 

Peterson  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  hero  at  the  Science  Museum  for 
making  available  to  us  this  excellent  facility  for  tody’s  hearings.  We 
are  grateful  that  we  could  be  here  in  Chicago  and  I am  proud  that 
we  have  in  this  city  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  and  I think 
any  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with  this  unique  and  unusual  insti- 
tution can  be  proud  of  the  job  we  are  doing  here.  And  the  exhibits  we  , 

saw  today  certainly  have  helped  us  understand  the  validity  of  our  posi- 
tion in  trying  to  enhance  or  provide  additional  funds  and  resources  for 
vocational  education  in  America.  So  we  are  tremendously  grateful  to 
the  management  of  the  Science  Museum  for  making  our  day  here  com- 
plete. Thank  you  very  much.  The  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 


(The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record:) 
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Statement  op  Samuel  C.  Bebnstein,  Employment  Secubity  Administbatob, 
Illinois  Depabtment  of  Labob,  Bubeau  of  Employment  Secubity 

1 want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  8525  amending 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  amendments,  providing  for  additional 
financial  resources,  are  in  my  opinion,  necessary  if  we  are  to  fully  implement  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  With  this  additional  funding  we  can  look  forward, 
with  much  greater  assurance,  to  being  able  to  equip  our  youth  with  skills  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  become  economically  self>sufflcient  and  socially 
useful 

As  the  Employment  Security  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  in  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor,  I am  deeply  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  several  ^ousand  of  unemployed  youth  in  our  State — most  of  them 
dropouts,  but  too  many  who  are  high  school  graduates — with  no  saleable  employ- 
ment skill.  Ours  Is  an  expanding  economy,  marked  by  rapid  changes  requiring 
Increasingly  sophisticated  technological  skills.  On  the  one  hand,  jobs  for  the  un- 
skilled are  on  the  decrease  while  on  the  other  hand  we  are  faced  with  growing 
skill  shortages.  A recent  study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Lab«>r*s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pointed  out  clearly  the  plight  of  those  youth  who  are 
not  equipped  to  compete  in  today’s  world  of  w’ork.  The  study  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  36%  of  the  Negro  youth  who  were  listed  as  not  being  in  the  labor 
force  (l.e.  not  seeking  ivork  and  not  In  school)  had  never  held  a full  time  or  part 
time  Job.  This  was  true  of  23%  also  of  the  white  youth  in  this  category.  In  other 
words,  for  both  a large  number  of  Negi*o  and  white  youth  the  opportunities  to 
obtain  early  work  experience  which  would  malce  them  more  employable  in  their 
adult  years  Is  extremely  limited.  How  different  would  the  story  be  If  they  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  vocational  skills  and  employment  orientation  in 
high  schcol. 

It  has  fteen  estimated  that  by  1980  >ve  will  have  some  16  million  college  grad- 
uates among  an  adult  population  of  123  million.  The  work  of  the  country  in  the 
next  generation  will  fall  upon  85%  of  the  population  who  will  need  to  obtain 
work  skills  either  through  our  secondary  school  system  or  through  work  ex- 
perience. How  far  will  our  vocational  programs  go  tow’ard  providing  this  bridge 
between  school  and  work  based  on  our  present  resources?  In  Fiscal  Year  1964 
approximately  19.2%  of  our  high  school  youth  participated  In  some  kind  of  fed- 
erally aided  programs  involving  vocational  education.  By  Fiscal  Year  1965  there 
was  a significant  Increase  of  5%  sparked  by  the  resources  made  available  through 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  projections  for  1970  anticipate  that 
this  enrollment  will  rise  to  35% — but  this  figure  is  far  short  of  the  need. 

Our  problems  in  vocational  education  are  not  limited  to  the  lack  of  vocational 
educational  facilities.  Equally  important  is  the  quality  of  training,  its  timeliness, 
the  skills  of  the  teachers,  the  techniques  and  the  ability  to  reach  out  into  the 
more  remote  communities  to  provide  opportunities  for  our  rural  youth.  Important, 
too.  Is  the  need  to  tie  the  school’s  vocational  education  programs  more  closely  to 
industry,  government  and  business.  Illinois’  problems  in  these  areas  are  typical  of 
those  facing  most  of  the  states  in  the  nation.  In  January,  1963  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  released  an  exhaustive  study  (prepared  by  experts  from  industry,  govern- 
ment and  education)  which  was  concern^  with  the  problems  of  alleviating  un- 
employment In  this  report  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  long  range  planning 
In  education  and  vocational  education  was  basic  if  unemployment  in  the  State 
was  to  be  eliminated.  While  the  report  was  concerned  with  immediate  measures 
including  the  training  and  retraining  of  unemployed  youth  and  adults  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  it  made  very  decisive  recommedations 
for  expanding  and  updating  the  vocational  education  structure.  The  recom- 
mendationd  have  been  implemented  In  part  but  they  will  require  the  full  financial 
supports  which  are  envisioned  iu  the  amendments  to  H.B.  8525  if  we  are  to  look 
forward  to  meeting  the  problem  head-on. 

One  of  the  problems  mentioned  in  the  Governor’s  Report  could  be  alleviated 
with  the  passage  of  the  amendment  making  funds  available  for  Residential  Train- 
ing Schools.  In  lUlnois  for  example,  we  found  tiiat  in  1960  half  of  the  counties  had 
no  programs  in  trade  and  vocational  subjects.  Ohly  15  high  schools  had  sufficient 
full  time  enrollment  in  trade  and  Industrial  education  to  support  four  or  more  full 
day  programs.  Only  21  school  districts  had  as  many  as  l()b  students  enrolled  in 
combined  fuU  day,  apprentice  and  trade  extension  programs.  An  adequate  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  is  impossible  with  such  smaU  units.  The  answer 
obviously  is  an  area  school  or  a re^dential  school  where  great  travel  distance 
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would  make  it  difficult  to  commute  daily.  The  advantages  and  the  economies  of 
establishing  residential  schools  were  ably  covered  in  recent  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.*  I can  only  add  my 
full  concurrence  with  that  testimony. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  provide  funds  to  expand  the  cooperative 
work  study  programs  in  vocational  schools.  The  advantages  of  such  programs 
are  many.  Not  only  do  such  programs  permit  the  economically  disadvantaged 
student  to  “earn  while  he  learns"  but  they  provide  a most  meaningful  adjunct  to 
the  vocational  training  in  the  classroom.  Many  of  those  who  participate  in  such 
programs  are  given  the  opportunity  for  the  first  time  of  learning  about  and  ex- 
ploring the  world  of  work  and  its  many  ramifications  and  opportunities.  They  are 
exposed  not  only  to  many  different  jobs  but  learn  at  first-hand  what  work  means 
and  what  the  responsibilities  of  a worker  involve.  By  bringing  together  the  school 
learning  experience  and  the  career  objective,  I envision  a marked  drop  in  the 
number  of  students  who  leave  school  before  completion  because  such  a program 
should  stimulate  a high  degree  of  motivation  so  essential  to  the  retention  of  our 
youth  in  school.  As  was  pointed  out  in  earlier  testimony  on  this  subject,  such  pro- 
grams are  relatively  inexpensive.  Estimates  are  that  costs  run  about  $204  per 
student  yet  the  ultimate  returns  in  terms  of  employability  of  the  graduates  can  be 
multiplied  a hundredfold.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  programs  such  as 
this  in  Illinois.  The  Carson  Pirie  Scott  program  is  known  nationwide.  The  pro- 
grams conducted  with  other  companies  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  are 
receiving  national  recognition.  This  is  an  area  which  deserves  the  full  support  of 
this  committee. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  201  of  the  George-Barden  Act  deal  with  a 
very  pressing  skill  shortage  of  licensed  practical  nurses.  I cannot  overemphasize 
the  need  for  increasing  funds  for  such  training.  The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  is  deeply  involved  in  the  training  of  unemployed  workers  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  One  of  our  most  successful  programs 
has  been  the  training  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  committed  a significant  portion  of  our  funds  for  training  in  this  area  we  are 
far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  in  this  critical  occupation.  The  need  will  inci'ease 
rather  than  decrease  in  the  near  future  as  we  provide  expanded  medical  facili- 
ties and  begin  to  staff  up  nursing  homes  under  Medicare.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  vocational  education  funds  for  training  of  practical  nurses  be  increased. 
It  is  an  obvious  area  for  training  under  vocational  education.  We  would  like  to 
see  an  expansion  of  this  program  in  the  public  schools  to  permit  the  enrollment 
of  in-school  youth  as  well  as  out-of-school  adults  who  do  not  qualify  for  training 
under  MDTA  but  who  have  the  potential  and  interest  to  become  practical  nurses. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  programs  these  last  few  years  have  learned  much  about  the  unem- 
ployed. We  have  learned  that  for  many  the  problem  has  been  one  of  minimal 
skills  and  work  experience.  For  some  the  problems  are  more  basic  and  not  so 
readily  identified,  but  for  the  youth  particularly,  a meanin^ul  vocational  pro- 
gram in  the  high  schools  would  have  proved  the  "know-how”  for  entry  in  em- 
ployment and  for  continued  upward  mobility.  With  adequate  financing  of  voca- 
tional education  in  programs  designed  to  keep  youth  in  school  until  they  develop 
a saleable  skill,  we  may  look  forward,  eventually,  to  the  day  when  non-college 
bound  youth  receive  the  preparation  needed  for  the  world  of  work. 


» Statement  of  Wayne  W.  Miller.  Oklahoma  State  Tech.,  Okmnlgee,  Oklahoma 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3/.30/66  through  6/3/66. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1967 

General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

House  Commitiee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  at  the  Cline  School,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Hon.  John  Brademas  presiding. 

Present : Roman  C.  Pucinski.  . - i 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  General  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
meeting  today  in  South  Bend  for  hearings  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  I am  especially  pleased  to  welcome  to 
South  Bend  my  very  close  friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Roman 
C.  Pucinski,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  is  serving  with  great 
ability  and  dedication  in  a position  of  great  importance  to  American 

education.  , ... 

I would  like,  if  I may,  to  say  a word  about  our  proceedings  here  mis 
morning,  and  then  a word  about  the  nature  of  the  legislation.  After 
that,  I will  call  upon  our  first  witness.  What  I propose  is  that  our 
first  witnesses,  Mr.  James  Maurer,  Mr.  John  Wagner  and  Mr.  Jesse  L. 
Dickinson,  come  forward  in  a moment  and  give  us  their  testimony  5 
then  we’ll  question  them.  Mr.  Nicolini  will  follow  them.  Then  we 
will  have  Dr.  Holt,  Dr.  Ruff,  and  Mr.  Wysong.  This  aftemwn  we  have 
scheduled  Mr.  Lawshe,  Mrs.  Sells,  and  Mr.  Hadl^.  We  will  concise 
our  testimony  with  Mr.  Beaiidway,  Mr.  A.  IC.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Eli 
Miller.  We  can,  of  course,  vary  the  schedule  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Fifty  yeai-s  ago,  on  February  23, 1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  into  law  the  first  bill  providing  Federal  aid  to  vocational 
schools.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  then  followed  W a wide  series  of 
acts  amending  the  vocational  education  program.  INlost  recently  Con- 
gress passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  this  year  we 
are  considering  new  legislation. 

In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  which  Congressman 
Pucinski  and  I helped  write,  we  expanded  the  program  of  Federal 
support  for  vocational  education  for  the  occupations  of  an  agricul- 
tural society  to  allow  training  for  the  occupations  of  an  urban  society, 
as  well.  Now,  with  this  new  measure,  we  must  consider  a further  shift, 
for  the  changing  character  of  the  American  economy  and  the  resulting 
shift  in  manpower  needs  require  that  our  schools  anticipate  now  the 
demands  which  will  be  made  of  their  students  in  the  future. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  the  next  few  years  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  professional,  semiprofessional,  and  technical  fields  will 
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increase  more  than  49  percent,  while  job  opportunities  for  unskilled 
workers  and  agricultural  workers  will  actually  decline. 

At  the  same  time,  more  than  1 million  students  drop  out  of  ^hool 
each  year.  Many  of  these  students  will  not  receive  the  education  or 
training  which  will  prepare  them  to  adapt  to  the  jobs  available  to 
them  10  to  20  years  from  now.  If  they  are  to  develop  to  their 
greatest  potential  as  wage  earners  and  as  citizens,  school  programs 
must  be  designed  to  keep  them  in  school,  and  these  programs  mu^  pre- 
pare them  to  function  in  an  increasingly  complex  society. 

Our  hearings  are  today  directed  to  two  bills  which  touch  on  this 
problem,  two  Dills  on  vocational  education  which  I have  introduced 
with  Congressman  Pucinsld.  H.R.  8466  contains  the  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments  recommended  this  year  by  the  administration, 
and  H.E.  8671  which  combines  the  administration  proposals  with  those 
contained  in  the  vocational  education  measure  reported  out  by  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee  last  year. 

The  major  administration  proposal  to  be  discussed  at  the  hearings 
calls  for  an  authorization  of  30  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1968 
to  encourage  innovative  programs  in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Pucmski  and  our  subcommittee  have  decided  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  proposed  vocational  education  bills  in  a number  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  so  that  we  may  obtain  the  counsel  of  leaders  in  business, 
labor,  education,  and  civic  affairs  in  several  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  proposed  measures.  We  are  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  as  a city 
with  a strong  school  system  marked  by  outstanding  leaderehip 
in  education,  business,  and  labor.  We  are  an  industrial  city,  which 
has  in  recent  years  experienced  economic  difficulties  and  has  used 
education  to  help  overcome  these  difficulties. 

It  is  fitting,  I thiids,  that  we  should  be  meeting  in  the  Cline  School 
because  followii^  the  shutdown  of  the  Studebaker  plant  some  years 
ago,  we  greatly  intensified  the  number  and  kinds  of  education  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  and  President  Johnson 
and  the  then  Commissioner  of  Education  Fiancis  Keppel  both  visited 
the  Cline  School  to  see  our  manpower  training  program  in  operation 
here. 

The  final  point  I would  like  to  make  while  we  are  here  in  South  Bend 
is  that  it  is  a community  which  has  undertaken  to  move  ahead  into  the 
field  of  area  vocational  education  by  means  of  building  an  area  voca- 
tional school  and  is  doing  so  with  the  strong  support  of  local  education, 
business,  and  labor  leadership.  Before  I call  upon  our  first  witness, 
I’d  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing in  South  Bend,  in  the  district  of  Mr.  Brademas  who  is  today  recog- 
nized in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  truly  im- 
pressive authorities  on  education  in  this  country.  John  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  members  of  our  committee.  He  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  development  of  major  legislation  since  the  great 
revolution  occurred  in  Congress.  Congress  men  recognized  that  local 
communities  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  the  mid-twentieth  century 
on  educational  needs  alone.  It  is  rather  significant  that  the  big  change 
that  occurred  in  America’s  whole  posture  toward  education  occurred 
early  in  1959. 

When  Mr.  Brademas  and  myself;  Congressman  Giaimo  from  Con- 
necticut, Congressman  Daniels  from  New  Jersey,  and  Congressman 
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O’Hara  came  to  Congress  in  1959,  the  Bve  of  us  were 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Previous  to  that,  uus  com 
mittee  had  frustrated  every  single  effort  in  this  n 

istic4illy  with  the  problem  of  education.  In  1959,  in  the  86th  Cong^, 
the  ratio  of  the  committee  was  changed,  and  with  the  ^dition  ot  tn^e 
five  members  led  by  Mr-  Brademas,  the  Congr^an  in  wh^  district 
we  are  today,  we  were  able  to  change  the  ^tire  posture  of 
mittee,  so  that  we  went  from  $400  million  in  Federal  aid  in  1959  to 
$13%  billion  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in  1967.  . . , 

As  we  look  upon  the  various  programs  we  have  in  this  cc^try, 
higher  education,  manpower  retraining,  vocational  education,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  the  aia  to  the  handicapped,  including 
retai’ded  youngsters,  we  see  an  appearance  emerging  which  has  helped 
this  country  and  the  local  communities  of  America  meet  a great 

challen^.  people  of  this  district  realize  the  tremendous 

contribution  that  Mr.  Brademas  has  made  to  education.  I m very 
happy  to  be  here  today.  I am  delighted  to  make  this  point.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  I consider  among  the  most  important  legislation  before 

the 90th Congress.  , . . 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  alone  smce  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
was  adopted  in  1963  with  the  help  of  your  ConOTCSsman— I remember 
well  Mr.  Brademas  was  in  the  forefront  in  drafting  this  legislation- 
significant  programs  have  been  made.  Prior  to  that  the  role  of  the  ed- 
eral  Government  in  vocational  education  was  primarily  of  a very 
limited  nature,  limited  primarily  to  rural  areas.  It  was  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  men  like  Mr.  Brademas  who  saw  the  mdustoial  development 
of  South  Bend,  and  some  of  the  other  areas  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
which  needed  a tremendous  amount  of  assistance  to  develop  the  skilled 
help  this  country  needs  to  meet  the  great  challenge  of  our  country. 

For  Indiana,  I had  the  staff  draw  up  some  figures  for  us  which  indi- 
cate that  the  total  expenditures  for  vocational  education  and  training. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  was  $16  million.  Fed- 
eral  grants  to  vocational  education,  and  this^  is  where  I thim^  the  real 
contribution  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Brademas,  has 
made  is  reflected  in  these  figures;  for  fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  grants 
for  vocational  education  total  $6,183,000.  The  estimated  for  fiscal  1967 
is  $6,788,000.  And  the  legislation  for  which  Mr.  Brademas  is  sponsor- 
ing in  1969,  the  estimated  Federal  grants  will  be  well  oyer  $12  million. 
FSleral  grants  under  Vocational  !^ucation  Act  of  1963  alone  for  1966 
total  $3.9  million,  and  for  fiscal  1967  $4.9  rnmion.  Federal  grants  for 
construction,  addition,  and  renovation  for  fiscal  1965  and  1966  have 
totaled  $5  million  in  this  State  alone.  The  number  of  schools  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds  in  Indiana  in  fiscal  1966  are  300  schools. 
legislation  the  number  of  teachers  in  vocational  education  for  196b 
is  2,255.  Tlie  enrollment  in  vocational  education  and  trainmg  m hscal 
1966,  the  total  of  enrollment  in  this  State  is  78,507.  It  if  interestmg  to 
break  this  down  to  agriculture,  17,852;  distribution,  2,465 ; heaUh,  > 
home  economics,  39,603;  office,  205;  technicians,  3,600;  trades  and 
industries,  13,794.  The  number  of  youn^ters  getting  help  had  in- 
creased after  the  act  in  1963,  so  I consider  this  legislation  tramendously 
important;  and  I am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  in  South  i^nd 
which  we  have  recognized  all  over  the  country  as  one  of  the  best  indus- 
trial centers  of  America. 
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A lot  of  innovative  ideas  have  flowed  from  this  community.  It’s 
rather  fitting  to  me  that  you  should  have  a congressman  who  so  deeply 
and  profoundly  understands  the  educational  needs  of  this  community. 
Working  together,  we  see  tremendous  growth.  Driving  down,  I went 
by  St.  Mary^s  College.  There  is  a new,  huge  addition  being  built  with 
^nds  from  the  Hi^ier  Education  Facilities  Act.  All  of  these  things 
indicate  one  thing : We  are  moving  to  meet  the  challenge. 

By  1970,  whidi  is  only  30  months  from  now,  there  is  going  to  be 
9 million  youngsters  in  this  country  taking  vocational  training  in 
public  high  schools.  In  other  woixis,  1 out  of  every  2 youngsters  in 
this  country  is  going  to  be  involved  in  some  form  of  vocational  educa- 
tion by  1970.  l am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  receive  sympathetic 
consideration  in  Congi^ess,  because  even  the  modest  proposals  included 
in  this  bill,  which  combines  the  administration’s  proposals,  doesn’t 
begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1970’s. 

I said  in  Chicago  yesterday,  that  this  country  is  faced  with  the  most 
serious  problem  of  losing  its  position  of  industrial  dominance  in  the 
world.  With  nations  like  Germany  and  France  and  Italy,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  England  and  Ireland,  Japan,  all  of  which  coun- 
tries are  seeing  a relative  period  of  peace — relative  I say — ^liopefully 
the  Vietnam  conflict  is  going  to  be  resolved  reasonably  soon — with 
expectation  of  a long  era  of  peace  in  this  world,  these  countries  are 
now  developing  huge  industrial  potential.  Unless  America  moves  in 
the  direction  of  the  legislation  sponsored  by  Mr.  Brademas,  unless  this 
country  moves  in  that  direction,  we  could  find  ourselves  by  1970  faced 
with  a critical  shortage  of  skilled  help,  skilled  technical  help  to  meet 
the  industrial  needs  of  this  country,  and  we  could  slip  into  a secondary 
role.  Now,  I am  hopeful  this  will  not  happen.  I am  confident  it  will 
not  happen  as  long  as  we  have  and  act  favorably  on  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  we  have  before  us  today. 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  here,  because  it’s  important  for  us  to  get 
the  viewpoints  of  people  at  the  level  where  they  live  with  the  problems 
of  vocational  legislation.  We  hope  that  during  this  hearing  you  are 
going  to  tell  us  toe  weak  points  and  strong  points  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Too  often  in  Washington  we  only  hear  the  good.  It’s  important 
for  us  to  come  out  here  and  hear  about  the  problems  that  you  are  con- 
fronted with  day  to  day.  So  that  we  as  legislators  can  then  try  to  cor- 
rect these  problems. 

To  that  extent,  Mr.  Brademas,  I am  delighted  to  be  here.  I would 
like  to  give  a footnote.  Many  people  don’t  know  this,  but  in  my  younger 
years,  I spent  the  summers  on  a farm  in  Westville,  and  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  so  I consider  that  I’ve  got  a little  Hoosier  blood  in  me,  too. 
Maybe  that’s  why  we  work  so  well  together  in  Congress.  I’m  happy 
to  be  here.  I’m  anxious  to  hear  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Roman.  I appreciate  that  very  much. 
Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  James  Maurer  who  is  the  vocational  educa- 
tional coordinator  from  the  Plymouth  High  School.  Mr.  Maurer,  why 
don’t  you  just  go  ahead  and  make  your  statement,  and  then  we’ll  hear 
from  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  question  all  three  of  you. 
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statement  of  JAMES  MAURER,  VOCATIONAL  COORDINATOR, 

PLYMOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Maurer.  Because  of  the 

ping,  and  legal  terminology  employed  I find  it  diihcult  , 

grasp  the  full  intended  meanings  and  purposes  of 

ments  to  existing  acts.  With  this  in  mind,  my  comments  concerning 

^^fheTo^it\onal  ^ Act  of  1963  has  enabled  the  several  States 

and  territories  to  make  significant  steps  forward  in  the 
and  expansion  of  vocational  education.  Much  remains  to 
the  increased  appropriation  authorization  would  certainly  be  helpful. 

The  section  de&iim  with  exemplary,  and 
be  quite  helpful  in  aU  areas,  but  especially  helpful  m ^h^e  ar^s  where 
there  is  a concentration  of  young  persons  who  are 
uninterested  in  improving  themsSves  educationally,  ^y,  ^ h^^^ 
daily.  I feel  that  this  bill,  when  enacted,  would  do  much  to  help  young 
people  to  achieve  satisfactory  adjustment  to  self-sufficiency  and  what 

we  commonly  refer  to  as  “The  American  Way  of  Life. , *fv.  +1,0 

The  work-study  program  section  of  the  bill  is  in  line  with  the 
other  provisions;  the  alteration  in  matcliing  of  funds  requirements 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  more  economically  deprived  areas  to 

take  better  advantage  of  this  worthwhile  opportumty.  ^ 

Residential  vocational-education  schools  have  experienced  some 
problems  and  received  much  criticism.  There  are  sereral  reasons  for 
this,  but  most  refiect  the  type  of  students  served  by  these  progi-ams— 
the  school  dropout.  Basically,  ttie  residential  school  PW^" 
good.  I happen  to  believe  that  the  process  of  education  should  dev 
every  individual  to  his  maximum  capacity— provided  that. 
as,  he  is  willing  to  work  toward  that  goal.  Perhaps  some  of  these  drop- 
outs have  not  been  sufficiently  motivated  tovvard  learning  a sa^ 
skill.  I am  sure  that  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  bill 
keep  many  people  off  the  pubfic  support  roles  becjmse  ^bev  received 
training  in  an  occupation  where  there  is  a shortage  of  qualified 

^”rhe^final  section,  pertaining  to  vocational-education  te^^^  gam- 
ing, is  a “must”  and  should  have  been  included  111  the  1963  act  There 
is  a critical  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  now.  We  cannot  possibly 
meet  the  needs  of  the  next  few  years  without  the  enactment  of  this 

*”Tthink  probably  I should  tell  you  something  about  what  I believe 
concerning  vocational  education.  My  theory  or  pet  definition  is  la 
vocational  education  or  education  m general  should  develop  every 
individual  to  his  maximum  capacity  provided  that,  and  ^long  as,  lie  is 
willing  to  work  honestly,  sincerely  toward  that  goal.  It  does  take  a 
willingness.  He  does  need  to  work  hard  at  it.  If  it  is  something  that 
we  are  forcing  him  into,  he  is  not  interested  m,  then  it  ceases  to  be 

valuable  to  him.  , , 

Secondly,  vocational  education  needs  to  be  a continuous  process  tor 
every  individual  in  our  rapidly  advancing  technological  world.  It  is 
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impossible  to  train  today  for  the  skills  which  will  be  needed  in  the  world 
10  or  even  maybe  5 years  from  now. 

Vocational  education  needs  constant  updating,  retraining  needs  to 
be  planned  for  and  provisions  need  to  be  made  so  that  this  is  possible. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  high  time  that  we  in  education  from  the  low-level 
right  on  up  to  the  top,  stop  arguing  amongst  ourselves  as  to  who  is 
going  to  get  the  few  pennies  to  spend  and  l^gin  to  consider  the  needs 
of  our  people,  and  decide  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how  best  to  do  it, 
and  then  go  ahead  with  it  this  way.  Vocational  education  must  be  a 
co^erative  effort  between  all  levels  of  education. 

The  training  must  be  done  when  and  where  the  individual — and  I 
stress  individual — where  the  individual  can  most  profit  from  this 
training.  "TOether  this  be  at  the  high  school  level,  the  post-high-school 
level,  the  junior  college,  area  vocatumal  education  school,  technological 
institutes,  or  whatever ; we  do  need  to  make  some  provision,  and  I think 
an  improved  provision  for  this  type  of  training. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  get  started  as  far 
as  Federal  aid  is  concerned.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  this  bill  is  essential,  a must  toward  imwoving  our  voca- 
tional education  especially  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  xhank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  We’ll  next  call  on  Mr.  John 
Wagner  who  is  president  of  the  Dutron  Corp.  and  is  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  South  Bend  Community  Schools.  Mr.  Maurer 
is  also  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Joseph  Kegional  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  of  South 
Bend. 


STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  C.  WAGNER,  PRESIDENT,  DUTRON  CORP. 


Mr.  Wagner.  The  first  sentence  of  the  statement  is  the  amendments 
as  proposed  to  the  above  mentioned  bills,  in  my  opinion,  are  a definite 
improvement  to  the  original  legislation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  resident  vocational  training  centers  would 
enable  a much  larger  segment  of  our  young  people  to  attend  school 
than  if  they  were  not  provided  housing  facilities.  The  availability  of 
housing  facilities  would  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  fact  that  many 
students  would  be  able  to  attend  the  vocational  school  and  still  reside 
at  home.  The  need  for  expanded  vocational  training  is  very  evident 
by  the  inability  of  industry  to  obtain  qualified  personnel  for  innumer- 
able semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs.  1 j 1 

The  development  of  vocational  schools  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
funding  alone,  whether  it  be  State-Federal  or  Federal  only.  To  develop 
the  comprehensive  program  that  is.  invested  by  the  original  act  and 
proposed  amendments  will  require  a very  substantial  niunber  of  prop- 
erly trained  guidance  counselors  in  both  the  junior  high  and  senior 
high  level.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a shortage  of 
properly  trained  people  in  this  area.  The  same  situation  exists  regard- 
ing instinctors  in  vocational  and  industrial  areas.  The  need  for  prop- 
erly trained  instructors  was  most  apparent  in  trying  to  obtain  per- 
sonnel for  the  manpower  retraining  program  where  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  technically  capable  people  without  teaching  training  to  act 

as  teachers  in  the  program.  ij/.  j* 

A realistic  approach  to  the  vocational  program  should  first  direct  its 
funds  to  the  training  of  qualified  guidance  counselors  and  instructors. 
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The  appi’opriation  mentioned  in  the  amended  bills  should  be  increased 
substantially  to  provide  an  incentive  and  an  opportunity  for  persons 
knowledgeable  in  a given  vocation  to  obtain  mstruction  in  teaching 
techniques.  This,  no  doubt,  would  require  a reevaluation  of  teaching 
certification  by  various  State  boards  for  persons  engaged  in  vocational 
school  instruction.  Definite  steps  should  oe  taken  to  provide  certifica- 
tion of  vocational  teachers  and  vocational  schools  to  establish  an  ac- 
ceptable status  for  both. 

At  the  present  time  industiy  is  spending  considerable  amounts  of 
money  on  training  programs  in  their  respective  fields.  Their  pattern 
of  operation  should  provide  helpful  guidelines  for  the  establishment 
of  public-supported  vocational  programs.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  many  private  training  schools  throughout  the  county  where 
various  skills  are  taught  by  qualified  peo^e,  particularly  in  urban 
areas.  It  would  appear  to  be  practical  to  incorporate  in  the  amended 
bills  provisions  to  allow  maximum  use  of  presently  established  schools 
to  aid  in  the  immediate  training  of  interested  young  people. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  obvious  needs  in  vocational  training,  from 
industry’s  standpoint,  is  that  frequently  programs  that  have  been 
available  do  not  provide  the  type  of  training  needed  by  industry  within 
a given  geographical  area.  Frequently  training  programs  are  offered 
in  sophisticated  areas  where  actually  the  neea  is  limited.  Vocational 
programs  should  be  established  in  skills  required  by  industry  within 
the  geographical  area  in  which  its  training  program  could  be  insti- 
tuted that  would  provide  for  accurate  information  of  the  actual  need 
of  industry  by  type.  One  of  the  reasons  that  this  may  have  been  time 
in  the  past  is  the  fact  that  academically  oriented  people  have  been 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  these  programs  rather  than  qualified 
people  dealing  with  actual  industry’s  requirements. 

As  far  as  the  vocation  legislation  is  concerned,  I am  most  enthused 
about  it.  I think  it’s  a need  that  has  been  apparent  for  a long  time. 
However,  there  are  a few  points  that  I would  like  to  make  concerning 
the  legislation. 

That  is.  No.  1 : I think  the  most  important  fact  as  far  as  that  is 
involved  in  this  program  is  a lack  of  sufficient  number  of  well-trained 
instructors  in  the  vocational  areas.  I believe  that  the  first  and  fore- 
most project  that  could  be  sponsored  by  Congress  would  be  a program 
in  which  an  adequate  number  of  properly  trained  instructors  could 
be  provided,  whether  it  be  by  fellowships  or  what,  I do  not  know.  But 
I feel  this  is  the  most  important. 

One  of  the  other  factors,  I think  that  in  some  manner  the  accrued 
addition  of  vocational  schools  should  be  established  in  a manner  that 
would  give  them  a status  that  they  should  have  so  that  people  don’t 
feel  that  vocational  schools — what  they  have  been  so  often  called  or 
typed  in  the  past — that  is  the  person  who  is  at  a vocational  field  aca- 
demically could  go  just  as  a means  of  being  some  place.  I think  this 
is  important.  I think  there  should  be,  if  possible,  instituted  in  the 
United  States  a certification  of  vocational  teachers  in  a different  way 
than  certification  of  academic  teachers.  I think  this  would  make  the 
whole  program  better  off,  more  meaningful  both  to  the  instructors 
and  to  tne  students. 

The  other  one : I think  there  should  be  something  to  assure  the 
geographical  area  served  by  the  schools  that  this  would  be  carrying 
on  pro^ams  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city.  I think  there  have 
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been  cases  where  the  programs  have  been  established  academically 
oriented  that  have  not  been  in  complete  accord  with  the  need  of  the 
city.  I think  this  is  important  because  if  we  do  not  supply  types  and 
kinds  the  worker  needs  there  will  be  little  advantage.  I think  we  have 
denied  system  to  be  concerned  about  the  sophisticated  type  of  pro- 
grams rather  than  the  realistic  type  of  workers  that  should  be  devel- 
oped. I certainW  hope  that  you  gentlemen  are  able  to  put  this  through 
and  add  to  it.  I do  believe  the  most  singular  important  factor  in  this 
whole  program  is  first  to  be  sure  that  we  can  develop  adequately  trained 
instructors,  because  without  that  this  school  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  third  witness  is  Jesse  L.  Dickinson  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  South 
Bend.  Mr.  Dickinson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JESSE  L.  DICKINSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  CITY  OF  SOUTH  BEND 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I am  particularly  pleased  to  be  involved  in  this 
proposition  today  and  as  it  seems  I will  be  later,  because  the  govern- 
ment saw  fit  to  appoint  me  to  a situation  that  I’m  really  not  certain 
that  I’m  qualified  for.  Even  if  the  qualifications  may  be  low  now  you 
can  rest  assured  they  will  improve  as  time  goes  along.  I have  a high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  for  this  proposed  expansion  because  I had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  it  works.  As  you  foow,  I am  involved  in  a 
program  with  an  agency  wherein  the  recipients  are  people  of  a level 
who  well  profit  by  this  proposition.  I have  a number  of  cases  but  I am 
thinking  of  one  young  man  with  a family  of  seven  who  was  just  a 
common  ordinary  laborer.  When  he  did  work  he  could  hardly  earn 
enough  money  to  support  his  family.  He  took  a course,  the  manpower 
traimng  course  to  be  an  auto  mechanic,  and  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
He  now  has  his  own  home.  He  is  the  private  market,  and  of  course, 
this  makes  me  more  aware  of  the  testimony.  My  statement  is  going  to 
be  a very  short  statement,  and  if  it’s  okay,  I will  just  read  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  in  the  Encyclical  on  Condition  of  Labor  dated 
May  15, 1891  said,  “Among  the  purposes  of  a society  should  be  to  trv 
to  arrange  for  a continuous  supply  of  work  at  all  times  and  seasons’ , 
and  we  would  add  a continuous  supply  of  workers.  This  proposition 
is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1891. 

Technocracy  seems  to  be  taking  care  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
work  and  the  propositions  in  H.E.  8671,  if  well  administers,  will 
enhance  and  contribute  much  toward  the  supply  of  workers.  ^ 

During  the  period  when  it  became  evident  that  automation  was 
here  to  stay  and  that  technocracy  would  have  an  impact  on  our 
society,  possibly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Industrial  Eevolution,  I was 
among  those  who  were  fearful.  Frightened  because  I thought  tne  con- 
tinuous work  proposition  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  would  be  dead.  But  now, 
of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  fear  was  not  well  grounded. 

What  has  come  are  the  opportunities  and  demands  for  new  careers 
and  the  imperativeness  for  a work  force  to  take  up  the  slack  in  old 
careers. 

This  brings  me  to  a focus  on  a perhaps  small  but  highly  importont 
segment  of  the  bill.  I refer  to  page  4,  lines  14  to  25  and  page  5,  lines 
1-9,  in  particular,  line  19  of  page  4;  “projects  designed  to  broaden 
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occupation  aspirations.”  To  me,  this  means  projects  to  generato 

motivation.  , , , 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  groups  rel^ated  to  the  lower  rungs  on 
*he  socioeconomic  ladder  are  low  aspiration,  poor  educaUon  and 
employment.  These  conditions  are  particularly  applicable  to  a big 
majority  of  the  Americans  of  my  group.  All  of  us  know  the  facts, 
the  history,  and  the  distress  in  our  country  emanating  from  the  cruel 
facets  of  discrimination  and  prejudice.  I rather  suspect  that  the 
framers  of  the  vocational-education  program  had  in  mind  that  the  evils 
of  these  conditions  could  bo  remedied  and  considerably  alleviated  by 
the  establishment  of  the  schools.  - , . . 

I could  develop  a long  presentation  of  the  effects  of  this  American 
dilemma  on  our  total  society,  but  this  is  unnwes^ry.  I will  only  say 
that,  if  racial  discrimination  were  totally  abolished  tomorrow,  the 
impoverished  economic  and  social  rraou^es  and  the  somewhat  in- 
grown  psychological  reactions  of  a majority  of  Negro  Americans 
would  act  to  maintain  racial  disparities.  * • • 

Programs  by  business  and  indust^  to  recruit  Ne^o  Americas,  in 
some  cases,  have  not  been  as  successful  as  was  hoped  in  the  begi^ing 
because,  by  and  large,  Negro  Americans  have  not  been  conditioned 
and/or  motivated  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  take  advantage  of,  or 
profit  by,  the  opportunities  afforded,  oe  they  abundant  or  meager. 

This  IS  why  line  19  of  page  4 is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  bill. 
It  will  allow  “projects  designed  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations. 
This  phase  is  vital  to  many  in  all  groups  whose  horizons^  and  levels 
can  be  raised  through  the  program,  but  it  is  of  extreme  important 
and  relevance  to  that  portion  of  our  population  classed  as  Negroid. 

This  proposed  legislation  that  attempts  to  ei^and  the  vocational 
program  is  of  tremendous  value  in  getting  people  prepared  and  into 
jobs  that  are  waiting — it  is  of  much  value  to  the  total  economy — 
not  a dime  shoiUd  chopped  from  it  because,  as  they  say  in  the 
Indiana  Legislature  this  is  a good  bill  and  it  should  pass. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much^  Mr.  Dickinson.  I am  going 
to  call  on  Mr.  Pucin^i  to  put  any  questions  he  wishes  to  put  to  any 
three  ofyou  witnesses  who  have  just  spoken. 

Mr.  f^cjiNSKi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  congratulate  all  three 
witnesses  for  their  excellent  statements.  I want  to  cpngratidato  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Di(^inson  in  his  statement  on  page  2,  m which  he  said 
that  if  racial  discrimination  were  totally  abolished  tomorrow^  the  im- 
poverished economic  and  social  resources  and  the  somewhat  mgrown 
p^chological  reactions  of  a majority  of  Negro-Americans  would  act 
to  maintain  racial  disparities.  I think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  statements  made  before  our  hearing^  and  it  really  zer<w  in  on 
the  heart  of  this  legislation.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd  that  we 
have  come  a long  way  in  this  country  in  recent  years  in  bni^^ 
down  many  of  the  discriminatory  tactics  that  exi^d.  That  FEFC, 
and— I might  say  that  Mr.  Brademas  was  again  one  of  the  key  movers 
in  getting  thja  legislation  put  on  the  agenda — ^has  come  a way  to 

creating  opportunities.  But  the  important  thingi  as  Mr.  Dickinson 
points  out,  IS  that  tragically  many  of  these  young  people  never  even 
get  to  an  mterview  for  a job,  because  they’ve  had  no  experience,  no 
prepai^ation.  An^l  the  expansion  of  the  work-study  program  in  this  bill 
would  give  these  young^iters  a key  to  that  first  step. 
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Many  youngsters  can’t  even  pass  the  personnel  manager.  It  s a crael 
fact  of  life  that  in  this  country— the  richest  country  in  the  world— 
that  we  are  the  only  countiy  in  this  world  that  has  such  a high 
unemployed  among  young  people.  No  other  countiy  in  the  world  has 
this  (Ulomma,  and  one  of  the  reasons,  I believe,  Mr.  Dickinsoi^  is  the 
very  thing  that  you  saidj  that  these  young  people  just  are  ^^t  RP> 
closed  out.  The  young  dropout  who,  as  a witness  stud  m Chicago 
yesterday,  the  bus  just  doesivt  stop  at  his  comer.  The  whole  world  just 
passes  hun  by.  I am  grateful  to  you  for  this  statement. 

Mr.  Wagner  made  a very  significant  statement  that  we’ve  got  to 
upgrade  the  status  of  these  vocational  institutions.  You  are  right.  In 
this  community  I’m  sure  there  are  many  wonderful  immigrants  come 
here  from  the  old  country.  They’ve  worked  at  ^ills  and  trade,  and  they 
feel  that  they  want  something  better  for  their  children.  So  they  look 
at  vocational  education  as  something  of  a secondary  nature.  I think 
that  we  ought  to  point  that  out.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Wagner  for  his 


testimony.  , , ^ 

I had  ten  students  testifying  in  Chicago  yesteiday  from  ten  differ- 
ent vocational  schools.  I was  amazed  to  find  one  thing.  Seven  of  those 
students  were  going  on  to  college.  Most  persons  did  not  realize  that 
the  modern  vocational  institution  has  become  as  much  of  a college  pre- 
paratory institution  as  some  of  our  best  high  schools  in  this  country. 
And  these  young  men  and  young  women  were  going  on  to  the  various 
professions,  many  of  them  were  going  into  engineering.  They  felt  that 
they  bettered  themselves  and  better  prepared  themsdves  to  go  on  to 
engineering  by  attending  a vocational  education  school  instead  of  just  a 
noi-mal  one.  So  this  is  very  true.  „ , , . - 

I want  to  ask  a question  of  Mr.  Maurer,  because  you  talked  about  the 
w’ork -study  program  and  talked  about  the  residential  centers.  We  are 
goin"  to  have  a problem  in  Washington,  and  it’s  not  a problem  that  is 
unique  to  us,  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  W^e’re  already  in  that 
position.  As  you  know,  the  administration  has  proposed  a very  simple 
little  addition  of  $30  million  for  demonstration  projects  and  innovative 
ideas  in  education,  which  you  said  in  your  statement  is  very  good. 
But  we  feel— at  least  I feel  very  strongly— that  that  is  nowhere  near 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge.  And  I want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Maurw, 
whether  you  feel  that  we  ought  to  just  move  ahead  and  stay  with  the 
provisions  in  the  eicpanded  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Brademas,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  hold  the  line^  and  insist  on  these 
amounts  to  beef  up  the  work-study  program  which  you  speak  of  with 
considerable  emphasis,  with  the  additional  provision  to  trainmg  more 
teachers.  In  this  revised  combined  bill  we  provide  additional  funds  for 
training  teachers  in  vocational  education.  What  is  your  judgment? 
Now,  Sould  we  press  forward  for  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  or 
should  we  give  in  and  settle  for  the  cnimbs  ? 

Mr.  Brademas.  Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Maurer,  that’s  not  a rhetorical 
question.  We  don’t  ask  questions  like  that  on  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Maurer.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  anything  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  I believe  that  a token-type  of  thing,  when  we  could  get 
something  better  should  perhaps  be  considered.  As  in  the  prepared 
statement,  I indicated  that  the  section  pertaining  to  the  vocational  edu- 
cation teacher  program  is  a must  and  should  have  been  included  in 
the  1963  Act.  Therefore,  I would  be  in  support  of  the  combined  bill. 
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Today,  there  is  very  critical  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  in  the 
form  of  technical  training  people  both  of  tlie  skill  and  the  technics 
trades.  We  cannot  possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  few  years  with- 
out a considerable  amount  of  help  along  these  lines.  I’m  not  sure 
exactly  how  they  should  be  handled,  or  where  it  should  be  handled, 
but  we  must  do  something  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I am  wondering  if  Mr.  Dickinson  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  that  question.  I’m  mindful  that  perhaps  it’s  not  the  fairest 
Question  in  the  world,  but  when  we  get  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
tnis  legislation,  we  like  to  be  able  to  cite  not  what  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington say,  but  the  praple  along  the  line  say.  You  have  to  work  with 
the  results  of  these  bills,  live  with  shortages.  It’s  important  to  know 
what  your  thinking  is. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I feel  certainly  the  fight  is  justified,  because  to  me 
this  is  the  bare  minimum.  Maybe  someone  can  show  where  this  isn’t  the 
case.  I think  it  should  be  carried  on  this  basis  and  then,  of  course,  hav- 
ing observed  lawmaking  bodies  you  may  Anally  get  to  the  place  where 
you  will  have  to  accept  less.  From  where  I am  sitting  and  what  I ob- 
serve, the  problem  that  you  are  attempting  to  alleviate  here,  not  only — 
piis  isn’t  pertinent  only  to  people  who  win  be  directly  affected  but  this 
is  pertinent  to  the  whole  economy.  I don’t  know  how  successful  you 
may  be  in  convincing  some  of  your  coworkers  on  this  matter,  but  cer- 
tainly I think  that  not  one  iota,  every  bit  of  vitality,  every  bit  of  energy 
that  is  available  to  be  expended  should  be  put  on  getting  this  total 
thing.  I would  be  disturbed  to  see  $100  taken  from  it,  but  in  the  final 
analysis,  of  course,  you  will  have  to  take  what  you  can  get. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  will^  notice  that  increases  in  this  legislation 
don’t  come  into  effect  until  1969.  We  are,  of  course,  praying  and 
hoping  and  doing  what  we  can  to  make  sure  that  Vietnam  is  ]ust  a 
bad  dream  behind  us  by  then,  so  we  have  funds  available  then,  more 
than  funds  available  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I think  Congress  should  recognize,  many  times  I 
observed  Congressmen  did  not  spend  any  amount  of  money.  I think 
that  they  should  be  recognized  that  from  those  of  us  paying  the  bill, 
you  don  t hear  too  much  objectioin  Once,  a long  while  ago,  I didn’t  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  taxes.  I said  if  I ever  get  enough  money  to  pay, 
nobody  is  going  to  hear  me  scream.  Nobody  has  heard  me  scream.  If 
they  listen  closely  they  will  heai*  some  moaning.  Nevei’theless,  I am 
still  willing  to  have  that  increased  for  propositions  such  as  this,  and 
I will  hope  that  you  will  try  to  impress  upon  them  who  are  screaming 
and  yel  jing  that  those  of  us  who  pay  the  bill  are  not  screaming.  I think 
that  is  important.  If  they  raise  my  rate,  you  know  I’m  going  to  yell. 
If  they  raise  for  things  of  this  kind  and  other  progi  ams  that  are  nec- 
essary, you  know  I won’t. 

There  is  so  many  things  that  goes  to  get  this  done.  They’re  going 
to  be  federal  level.  I would  pay  my  part. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Wagner,  you  talk  about  upgrading  the  status 
of  vocational  education.  How  effective  are  your  coimselore  in  going 
out  and  selling  this  message.  Do  you  have,  for  instance,  counseloi's  that 
go  out  to  elementary  schools  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  level  and 
put  on  exhibits  and  try  to  show  youn^tei’s  the  various  oppoifuiiities 
that  exist  in  attending  a vocational  school.  Is  there  a significant 
effoi’t  made  on  the  part  of  the  various  counselors — I am  assuming  you 
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have  them — ^and  by  the  teachers  in  the  program  to  redirect  the  em- 
phasis on  the  positive  aspect  of  the  vocations  program? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  counselors,  of  course^  all  through  our  system, 
but  not  enough  that  are  available,  and  this  is  a problem  that  seems 
most  acute  to  me,  the  fact  that  we  don’t  have  enough  coui^ors  to 
reach  the  students  who  need  the  greatest  motivation. 

What  happens,  as  far  as  my  own  observation,  where  we  interest 
youngsters  in  vocational  education,  it  is  somewhat  motivated  that  the 
coun^lor  does  the  greater  amount  of  work,  because  the  large  number 
of  children  that  each  guidance  counselor  must  work  with.  We  need 
more  counselors  to  help  motivate  these  youngsters  who  are  at  a lower 
level.  This  is  true,  I am  afraid,  where  there  is  a large  vocational 
program.  There  aren’t  adequate  counselors  and  directors  available  to 
do  a better  than  average  job.  We  won’t  succeed  alone^  won’t  achieve 
our  objectives.  I think  the  most  urgent  need  is  to  tram  more  people 
for  instructing  fields  as  well  as  the  counseling  field  so  that  these  people 
can  be  reached.  This  may  not  be  the  only  prwlem,  but  I think  without 
proper  improvement  in  the  instructional  field  with  a number  of 
people  in  that  area,  we  just  can’t  hope  to  make  any  good  vocational 
programs  succeed. 

I don’t  think— it  doesn’t  seem  that  is  the  fact  that  there  isn’t  enough 
information  available  to  students  on  a counseling  basis.  They  just 
can’t  cover  the  whole  progr^. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  This  legislation  provides,  in  1969,  100  fellowships 
for  teachers,  vocational-education  teachers,  and  150  fellowships  for 
administration.  Some  people  feel  that  we  should  go  the  other  way.  Of 
course,  it  provides  100  f^lowships  for  students  in  the  next  4 years 
and  200  fellowships  for  administration.  There  are  those  who  feel  we 
should  change  the  ratio  around.  The  need  is  greatest  for  teachers, 
and  some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  provide  a greater 
number  of  fellowships  for  teachers,  and  lesser  numWs  for  amninis- 
trators.  Would  you  subscril^  to  that  ? 

Mr.^  Wagner.  I don’t  think  that  your  number  of  administrators  is 
at  all  incorrect.  I think  you  should  multiply  teachers,  instructors  with 
that. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Which  do  you  need  more  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I would  say  teachers. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  If  we  were  to  reverse  it  to  150  fellowships  for  teachers 
and  100  for  administrators  and  in  the  succeeding  4 years,  200  teachers, 
100  administrators ; would  you  feel  that  this  woiHd  stren^hen  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  From  my  opinion  it  would,  except  I thiim  the  numbers 
are  inadequate.  They  ought  to  be  upped  considerably  in  both  areas. 
I think  it  is  imperative  to  attempt  to  up  the  status  or  image  the 
institution  has  for  administrators  and  teasers  in  it.  When  you  have 
considerable  feeling,  then  the  feeling  of  vocational  education  as  a 
^neral  pace  of  attendance  in  school  would  be  much  more  acceptable 
than  it  is.  Too  often  we  don’t  actually — don’t  know  what  the  ratio 
should  be.  I am  sure  in  vocation  the  number  of  students  per  teacher 
should  be  lower  than  it  is  in  academic  areas. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  One  final  thing.  You  will  notice  in  section  201  of 
this  bill  we  provide  for  the  Commissioner  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
private  agencies,  organizations^  or  institutions,  when  such  grants  or 
contracts  will  make  especially  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the 
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objectives  of  this  subsection.  We  probably  have  to  strengths 
language  because  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  some  witness  minds 
as  to  \^ether  or  not  this  really  means  that  we  could  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  a private  profitmalong  corporation.  If  indeed  your  c<m- 
pany  had  some  significant  programs  going  that  could  make  contribu- 
tions toward  developing  more  techniques  in  vocational  education}  it  is 
certainly  my  intention  to  permit  that  kind  of  arrangement.  Do  you 
feel  that  this  attitutde  would  bring  the  private  sectors  closer  into  the 
whole  field  of  developing  new  tecmiiques  and  new  methods? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I said  in  my  comments,  written  statement,  the  fact 
that  I think  industry  as  a whole  has  done  a great  deal  to  develop 
programs  for  the  development  of  skilled  workers.  I think  that  your 
legislation  could  be  strengthened  by,  I think,  some  of  the  ideas  that 
industry  has  already.  I think  that  without  question  more  rapid 
expansion  of  the  vocational  program  could  be  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  industry,  rather  than  trying  to  do  it  on  an  individual 
establishment  of  skill.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  given  a lot  of  consideration.  There  are  private  schools  in  various 
vocational  areas  that  should  be  ^ven  an  opportunity  immediately 
to  take  on  as  many  additional  students  as  possible.  I think  that  we 
should  take  advantage  of  all  of  the  areas  that  are  ^available  to  us  at 
the  present  time  rather  than  waiting  until  such  a time  as  all  of  these 
schools  must  be  established.  How  this  would  be  incorporated  would 
be  a judgment. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  It’s  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wagner.  But  I wasn’t  able  to  determine  how  much. 

Mr.  I^ciNSKi.  Perhaps  our  report  ought  to  spell  out  some  of  the 
thinking,  make  sure  there  is  no  question  that  we^  do^  want  to  use 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  also  private  organizations  that  are 
profitmaking  if  they  can  make  a contribution,  if  they  can  help  us 
develop  techniques  that  will  improve  the  whole  structure  of  vocational 
education.  I see  no  great  confiict  or  objection  to  bring  them  into  the 
program.  I’m  not  too  concerned  over  the  fact  that  they  may  be  a 
profitmpking  organization.  If  they  have  a contribution  to  make,  what 
IS  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wagner.  My  thinking  would  be  that  we  should  use  them 
wherever  we  can  to  provide  instruction  for  young  people  at  this  time. 
I thought  maybe  in  your  bill,  my  impression  was  that  you  are  using 
developing  methods. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  That  is  correct.  . . 

Mr.  Wagner.  Rather  than  the  actual  application,  actual  opportuni- 
ties of  going  into  institutions  or  private  schools  of  some  kind  that  are 
for  vocational  education.  ^ ^ , 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Your  suggestion  then  is  that  the  bill  ought  to  provide 
a more  lasting  relation^p  between  industry  and  the  vocational 

trainingprogram?  . 

Mr.  Wagner.  Something  that  would  reflect  that  would  be  similar 
to  the  G.I.  bill  of  rights  in  which  subsidiary  is  available  to  studente  to 
want  to  attend  a particular  type  of  school,  as  immediate  opportuniUes 
for  youngsters  to  get  into  these  areas  which  presently  are  not  possible 
and  will  not  be  for  some  time  at  least  on  this  program. 

Mr.  l^ciNSKi.  Maybe  we  can  work  this  into  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. This  might  be.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  excellent  statements.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  come  here  to  view  them. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pucinski  raised  to  you  a number  of 
questions  which  I had  noted,  which  I think  I’m  going  to  put  to  sub- 
sequent witnesses  to  get  their  views  as  compared  to  yours.  I want  to 
thank  all  three  of  you  very  much  and  I hope  you’ll  have  time  to  stay 
with  us  for  a while.  Next  on  the  witness  schedule  is  Mr.  Lewis  Nicolini, 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division. 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that,  Lew,  you  are  president  this  year  of 
the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  am  I 
correct ; so  you  speak  with  special  authority.  I am  pleased  to  have  you 
here. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEWIS  F.  NICOLINI,  DIRECTOR,  INDIANA 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITT  DIVISION 

Mr.  Nicolini.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  I will  try  to  make  my 
remarks  brief,  because  I am  sure  much  of  what  I would  like  to  say 
has  already  been  said. 

I apprecate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  to  present 
my  views  on  the  important  vocational  education  measures  your  sub- 
committee is  studying  and  on  the  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  particularly  H.R.  8466  and  H.R.  8671  introduced  by 
my  own  Congressman,  John  Brademas. 

If  my  statement  appears  brief  it  is  only  because  I’m  aware  that 
during  the  89th  Confess  your  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
conducted  hearings  \^ich  resulted  in  almost  1,000  pages  of  testimony; 
also,  I’m  aware  that  during  recent  weeks  the  general  education  sub- 
committee has  held  hearings  on  various  vocational  education  meas- 
ures, and  therefore,  I shall  try  to  limit  my  remarks  to  those  areas  that 
I feel  were  not  covered  during  the  aforementioned  hearings. 

More  than  ever  now  our  young  people  must  receive  schooling;  they 
must  be  prepared  to  earn  their  way  in  tomorrow’s  world. 

Advancing  technology  in  the  coming  years  will  require  new  skills 
and  accentuate  the  need  for  preiob  training.  Numerous  workers  may  be 
stranded  because  they  will  not  have  the  labor  skills  needed  for  tomor- 
row’s jobs.  Because  young  people  will  be  forming  a larger  part  of 
Indiana’s  population,  their  future  will  be  tied  closely  to  the  demands 
and  opportunities  of  the  changing  labor  market.  I am  sure  this  can 
be  said  for  our  Nation  as  a whole. 

In  Indiana  we  estimate  that  in  1970  there  will  be  approximately 
100,000  youngsters  reaching  18  years  of  age.  These  young  people  will 
compose  our  future  labor  force  and  they  are  the  ones  for  whom  employ- 
ment must  be  waiting  when  they  finish  their  high  school  studies.  These 
are  the  people  who  must  have  the  knowledge  and  training  the  labor 
market  will  require. 

Year  by  year  the  demand  changes.  New  occupations  are  born  while 
others  grow  obsolete.  We  predict  that  employment  will  continue  to 
grow  faster  in  the  service  industries  than  in  the  factories. 

Because  improved  machinery  and  methods  are  increasing  indiv’idual 
output,  proportionately  fewer  workers  will  be  needed  to  produce  manu- 
factured goods.  As  standards  of  living  become  higher,  people  seek 
more  and  more  services.  This  desire  widens  employment  opportunities 
in  the  service  industries. 

The  changes  in  tomorrow’s  occupational  demand  will  result  from 
several  major  causes : The  continuing  shift  from  an  agricultural  to  a 
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predominantly  industrial  economy;  the  rapid  expansion  in  research 
and  development  activities ; the  accelerated  pai:»  in  the  application  of 
technological  improvements ; the  growth  in  size  and  complexity^  in 
business  organizations ; the  increase  in  paperwork  and  recordkeeping 
among  all  types  of  enterprises ; and,  the  need  for  more  and  more  edu- 
cational and  medical  service. 

Fewer  job  opportunities  will  exist  among  the  manual  occupations 
than  will  in  professional,  technical,  office^  and  sales  occupations.  The 
jobs  in  tomorrow’s  manual  occupations  will  call  for  skilled  craftsmen ; 
not  unskilled  workers.  Skilled  operators  for  all  types  of  factoiyr  ma- 
chines will  be  wanted,  tool  and  die  makers  will  be  needed,  and  training 
maintenance  mechanics  should  have  no  employment  problems 
whatsoever. 

The  demand  for  individuals  trained  in  skilled  and  semiskilled  occu- 

Eations  in  all  Indiana  industries  is  expected  to  be  about  17  percent 
igher  in  1970  than  in  1960.  In  manufacturing  industries  the  demand 
for  more  skilled  craftsmen  and  operatives  is  even  more  pronounced, 
where  an  increase  of  almost  23  percent  is  anticipated.  It  is  important 
to  consider : Although  total  demand  for  labor  in  factories  will  not  be 
as  great  as  in  service  industries,  the  demand  for  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  in  factories  will  be  almost  twice  as  great  as  in  the  nonfactory 
category.  It  is  costal  clear  to  us  that  occupations  making  up  the  labor 
force  in  1970  will  r^uire  more  vocational  tmining  and  new  methods 
in  vocational  education  to  accomplish  this  training. 

Technical  change  will  force  us  to  adopt  higher  standards  of  instruc- 
tion at  and  below  the  high  school  level.  At  all  ages  those  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  enter  college  must  be  given  more  realistic  educational 
opportunities.  The  traditional  type  of  training  will  simply  be  inade- 
quate. Experimentations  with  new  ideas,  new  materials,  and  new  tools 
must  come  into  existence. 

Unless  realistic  educational  opportunities  are  provided  in  the  form 
of  better  vocational  training,  we  will  face  increasing  problems  caused 
by  high  school  dropouts.  ]\!mny  young  people,  realistically  appraising 
the  ordinary  academic  high  school  as  not  meeting  their  needs,  are  re- 
luctant to  enroll  in  vocational  schools  because  of  the  stigma  attached. 
And  this  stigma  is  real  because  in  the  past  and,  regretfully  so,  even 
today  vocational  training  units  or  facilities  are  used  as  dumping 
grounds  for  the  so-called  marmnal  and  submarginal  student.  In  reaf 
ity,  the  depreciating  term  apmied  to  such  students  by  educators  and 
school  board  members  includes  many  students  of  great  ability.  The 
disinterest  shown  by  a student  in  academic  studies  does  not  always 
reflect  lack  of  ability  or  aptitude.  Oftentimes  it  reflects  disinterest  in 
academic  subjects.  Many  of  these  so-called  marginal  and  submarginal 
students  simply  prefer  to  manipulate  machines  rather  than  laboratory 
equipment  or  papers.  Unfortunately,  the  advent  of  Sputnik  caused 
great  hann  to  these  youngsters  who  had  no  desire  to  pursue  technical 
and  scientific  subjects.  The  clamor  among  educators  was,  “Let’s  train 
more  technical  and  scientific  people.  Let’s  send  more  of  our  young- 
sters to  college.”  And,  as  a result,  the  needs  of  vocational  education 
became  subservient. 

The  value  of  vocational  training  must  be  honestly  acknowledged, 
and  these  values  must  be  made  evident  to  those  youngsters  whose  in- 
terests and  aptitudes  lie  in  this  direction.  The  caliber  of  instructors 
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and  the  quality  of  facilities  must  be  just  as  high  for  vocational  stu- 
dents as  they  are  for  others. 

We  must  reevaluate^  also,  cooperative  education  in  our  high  schools, 
because  cooper^ive  high  schools,  when  properly  established,  deserve 
the  understanding  and  esteem  such  schools  enjoy  at  the  college  level. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  particularly  during  the  past  10 
years,  the  occupational  composition  of  Indiana’s  labor  force  has  been 
undergoing  rapid  change.  This  development  has  brought  on  the  recog- 
nition that  workers  of  all  ages  and  skills  must  undergo  continuous 
educational  retraining.  The  need  for  more  vocational  spools,  and  es- 
pecially for  more  short  courses,  is  apparent.  These  courses  must  both 
complement  and  su^lement  the  courses  now  offered  in  our  presently 
established  schools.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  has  hardly  touched  on  this  problem.  This  training  program  has 
been  valuable  for  many  reasons  and,  especiallv,  because  it  is  serving  as 
a catalyst  in  getting  us  to  face  up  to  the  problems  and  the  need  of  bet- 
ter vocational  educations. 

There  is  a lot  more  to  our  economy  besides  jobs.  There  is  training, 
and  an  important  aspect  in  the  field  of  training  is  vocational  training — 
vocational  training  for  today,  and  vocational  training  for  tomorrow. 

There  must  be  new  methods  of  training  in  vocational  education  for 
training  the  children  of  migrants  in  rural  areas,  for  training  children 
of  displaced  workers  who  are  forced  to  move  from  one  area  into 
another,  not  only  within  the  confines  of  the  State  but  from  one  area  of 
the  country  to  another. 

There  are  not  enough  jobs  going  to  Negroes,  and  there  are  not 
enough  good  jobs  going  to  Negroes  because  Negroes,  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  have  had  inferior  education.  By  inrerior  I’m  not  referring 
only  to  quality,  but  to  the  type  of  training  as  well.  Vocational  training 
opportunities  for  Negroes  m many  areas  do  not  exist.  Where  such 
training  facilities  do  exist,  they  are  unreal  because  good  facilities  and 
good  instructors  are  not  available  to  provide  realistic  vocational 
training — training  that  will  qualify  Negroes  for  job  opportunities 
when  they  enter  the  labor  force. 

There  are  inadequate  vocational  training  facilities  for  our  handi- 
capped children.  While  we  emphasize,  in  trying  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  it’s  anility  that  counts  rather  than 
disability,  we  have  not  geared  enough  of  our  vocational  training 
courses  to  permit  handicapped  children  of  all  types  to  learn  skills — 
marketable  skills — ^to  permit  them  to  compete  favorably  with  other 
members  of  the  labor  force.  Innovation  is  certainly  needed  here. 

In  establishing  and  operating  innovative  and  exemplary  occupa- 
tional educational  programs  or  projects  as  called  for  by  Congressman 
Brademas’  two  bills,  we  should  think  in  terms  of  vocational  training 
that  could  conceivably  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship  without 
affecting  quality.  In  some  instances  it  is  felt  that  apprenticeships  are 
too  long  because  the  youngster  enters  into  such  work  inadequately 
prepared  by  his  high  school  vocational  training  institution. 

In  recruiting  and  selecting  and  referring  trainees  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  we  have  found  that  training 
opportunities  are  denied  certain  trainees  because  of  physical  limita- 
tions. Some  of  these  limitations  were  uncovered  during  employment 
offices  interviews;  others  were  not  uncovered  until  the  trainee  had 
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entered  on  duty  at  his  training  station.  It  is  my  suggestion  that^  in 
considering  innovative  techniques  for  improving  vocational  education, 
physical  examinations  should  be  accorded  students  so  that  we  can  train 
students  in  occupations  that  are  within  their  plresical  capabilities.  Our 
own  employment  service  has  been  criticized  for  placing  people,  es- 
pecially young  handicapped  people,  in  low-level  jobs.  But  what  em- 
ployment alternative  is  mere  for  an  unskilled  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  hasn’t  been  properly  trained  ? 

In  general,  I endorse  wholeheartedly  the  ideas  embodied  in  Con- 
gressman Brademas’  two  bills  dealii^  with  vocational  education,  and 
designed  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Training  Act  of  1963. 
However,  there  are  several  areas  that  I am  not  in  agreement  with,  and 
I should  like  to  detail  these  to  you  and  tell  you  why. 

_ I would  like  to  refer  to  paragraph  (3)  of  Congressman  Brademas’ 
bill  H.R.  8456  which  contains  a provision  for  intensive  occupational 
guidance  and  counseling  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial 
job  placement.  I obj'ect  to  the  inclusion  of  “initial  job  placement” 
because  I feel  that  the  various  State  employment  services  mroughout 
the  country  comprising  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  initial  j‘ob  placement  of  youngsters  finishing  voca- 
tional-technical schools.  The  argument  for  having  schools  do  this  is 
advanced  by  many  vocational  training  people.  They  contend,  “we  Imow 
these  people  better,  and  therefore,  we  are  in  a better  position  to  refer 
them  to  employers  for  employment  than  are  other  agencies.”  Well, 
in  order  not  to  dwell  upon  this  subj'ect  too  long,  and  belabor  the  point 
I want  to  make,  I should  like  to  draw  an  analogy.  I think,  for  example, 
that  I know  my  three  sons  better  than  their  atUetic  coaches.  After 
all,  I’ve  known  them  longer,  I’ve  done  many  things  with  them,  I have 
seen  them  grow,  and  I have  seen  them  experience  many  things.  But, 
even  so,  because  of  my  intimate  knowledge  of  these  three  sons,  I do 
not  feel  that  I am  qualified  to  tell  their  respective  athletic  coaches 
what  positions  they  should  play  and  in  what  teams  they  should  partici- 
pate. I think  athletic  coaches  are  expert  in  the  field  of  athletics  and 
they  should  make  the  determination.  Likewise,  I feel  that  employment 
service  personnel  are  expert  in  the  field  of  job  placement,  and  they 
should  make  the  initial  placement  of  the  youngsters  who  have  receiveii 
intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  during  the  last  years 
of  school.  Finally,  I find  it  difiiciilt  to  equate  irands  expended  for  vo- 
cational education  with  that  of  job  placement.  The  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  our  State  employment  service  and  vocational 
educational  authorities  as  a result  of  the  1963  Act  is  working  well.  We 
STO  no  need  to  change  this  by  duplicating  the  responsibility  of  job 
placement  efforts  now  assigned  to  the  employment  service. 

Another  area  in  which  I find  myself  in  disagreement,  somewhat 
mwe  mildly,  is  the  failure  to  identify  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
and  its  various  State  employment  service  agencies,  in  the  bill,  as  the 
unit  responsible  for  providing  labor  market  analyses  that  might  mdi- 
cate  a present  ^ and  continuing  need  for  training  manpower  in 
various  occupations,  and  calling  for  courses  of  study  that  will  be 
appropriately  designed  to  prepare  the  students  for  entry  into  employ- 
such  fields.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  specifically  iden- 
tified as  the  agency  responsible  fyr  furnishing  the  latest  available  esti- 
mates on  the  population  of  particular  age  groups  of  a State,  and  of  all 
States,  so  why  not  specifically  identify  the  employment  service  as  the 
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agency  responsible  for  preparing  comprehensive  labor  market 
analyses? 

I agree  with  giving  preference  for  compensated  work  under  coopera- 
tive work-study  arrangements  to  students  from  low-income  families; 
however,  I do  not  f^l  such  preference  should  be  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  My  concern  in  this  area  stems  from  the  fact  that  I look  upon 
the  provisions  of  Congressman  Brademas’  bill,  H.R.  8671,  as  provimng 
better  vocational  education,  rather  than  a program  designed  to  com- 
pensate only  needy  students.  All  students  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  earning  while  learning.  The  presump- 
tion in  this  section  of  the  bill  should  not  be  one  of  need,  but  rather 
of  providing  young  people  with  the  experience  of  being  compensated 
for  a job  done  well. 

I do  not  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  these  three  suggestions  or 
constructive  criticisms,  lest  my  testimony  be  interpreted  as  ending  on 
a sour  note.  Let  me  say,  then,  in  all  my  years  of  work  with  the  Indiana 
Employment  Security  Division,  which  also  operates  the  Indiana  State 
Employment  Service,  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
enacted  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  labor  force,  was  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  By  virtue  of  this  act,  a loose  working  relation- 
ship that  the  Indiana  State  Employment  Service  had  had  with  the 
Vocational  Education  Department  over  the  years  has  been  intensified. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  there  have  been  many  joint  consultations 
between  these  two  agencies,  and  members  of  our  employment  service 
staff  have  been  appointed  to  various  advisory  councils  of  State  voca- 
tional education  Imards. 

I feel  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  only  a start  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  of  providing  sound  vocational  education 
to  our  citizens.  We  must  not  only  train  people  so  they  will  be  properly 
qualified  when  they  enter  the  labor  force,  but  train  them  so  they  will 
make  highly  efficient  contributions  in  their  jobs.  This  will  permit  the 
American  economy  to  remain  competitive  in  world  markets  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  highly  developed  economy  in  the  entire  world. 

By  amending  the  1963  act  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Congress- 
man Bradema?  bills,  H.H.  8671  and  H.R.  8456,  the  Congress  will 
meet  a really  urgent  present  need,  and  needs  of  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nicolini.  Just  following  from  the 
comment  you  made  on  the  last  page  of  your  statement,  in  which  you 
refer  to  the  closer  cooperation  that  was  developed  betw  een  vocational 
educators  and  employment  security  officers,  as  a result  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963, 1 wonder  if  you  could  give  us  any  further 
comment  in  light  of  the  complaint  by  Mr.  Wagner  that  we  were  not 
doing  an  adequate  mb  of  measuring  job  training  w ith  the  job  needs  in 
a given  area  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Nicolini.  Well,  I think  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
along  with  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  of  1962,  both 
serve  as  a catalyrt  in  pointing  up  deficiencies  that  existed  throughout 
our  ow’ii  State  wdth  respect  to  vocational  training.  It  certainly  pointed 
up  the  need  for  revamping  our  thinking  along  vocational  education 
lines,  and  in  answer  to  your  question,  the  act  of  1963  called  for  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  State  Enmloyment  Security 
Agency  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education.  In  brief, 
this  agreement  provided  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the 
tw’o  of  these.  I might  say  that  just  about  a year  ago  I asked  our  office 
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that  we  survey  the  results  of  this  coopemtive  agreement  stemming 
from  the  1963  act  between  our  offices  and  the  various  local  vocational 
departments  throughout  the  State.  And  I was  pleased  to  learn  that 
about  two-thirds  of  our  31  offices  had  really  good  working  relations 
with  the  school  whereby  both  agencies  exchanged  infoimation.  The 
schools  notified  us  of  the  type  of  persons  they  were  training,  the  type 
courses,  curi*iculums  they  were  conducting,  and  we  in  turn  fumislied 
information  to  the  schools  regarding  occupational  needs,  and  results  of 
various  labor  mar*ket  analyses,  so  that  the  schools  could  determine 
feasibility  for  training  in  these  shortage  occupations.  Everything 
isn’t  perfect  by  no  means,  but  certainly  this  has  been  a very  good  start. 
This  relationship  would  not  have  exited  had  it  not  been  for  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  That’s  what  I meant  in  my  concluding 
remarks.  I feel  it  shoud  be  strenghtened.  I feel  the  two  bills  that  you 
have  introduced  will  do  this. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I just  have  two  questions.  One  touches  on  your 
criticism  of  the  matter  of  allowing  the  vocational  school  to  get  into 
the  field  of  initial  job  placement.  First,  you  have  had  complaints, 
have  you  not,  directed  against  your  own  office  from  private  employment 
agencies  that  you  as  a public  service  are  in  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Nicolini.  Job  placement,  yes.  That  has  been  true  since  the  act 
has  been  in  existence,  and  the  act  was  passed  in  1933. 

No  one  would  argue  that  Notre  Dame  University  is  competition 
in  the  field  of  education  with  Indiana  University.  I think  there  is  room 
for  both,  public  and  private  provided  both  do  a good  job. 

Mr.  Brademas.  If  there  is  room  for  both  there,  why  not  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Nicooni.  I find  it  difficult,  speaking  solely  on  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  job  placement.  I felt  tliis  way  when  I had  6 years  on  the 
Mishawaka  School  Board.  I just  didn’t  agree  with  the  school  au- 
thorities that  educators  can  do  both  jobs  well.  I think  dilution  results  in 
both  by  tiwing  to  do  both  the  training  and  the  placement.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  should  not  be  involved  in  the  training  of  people.  I 
think  we  determine  vocational  feasibility — rather  we  determine  the 
needs,  and  the  education  training  people  determine  the  feasibility.  As 
I tried  to  point  out  in  my  analogy,  the  intimate  knowledge  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  qualification  for  job  placement.  The  job  market  is  a 
complex  market.  The  working  relationships  that  interviewers  have  all 
over  the  country  with  emmoyers,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  job 
markets  I think  lends  itself  to  the  Employment  Service  doing  the 
initial  job  placement. 

Mr.  Brademas.  My  last  question  goes  to  your  criticism  of  this  bill, 
that  is  to  say  the  matter  of  emphasis  given  to  work-study  arrangements 
for  students  from  low  income  families. 

Mr.  Nicolini.  I said  in  my  remarks  that  I hoped  the  preference 
would  not  mean  the  exclusion  of  others  able  to  participate  in  the 
program.  I tried  to  make  the  point  that  the  experience  of  being  com- 
pensated is  an  experience  all  youngsters  should  have. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  don’t  object  to  priority  for  low  income 
youngsters? 

Mr.  Nicomni.  No,  I think  I made  that  point  clear. 

I certainly  don’t  want  the  exclusion  of  others.  I think  it’s  important 
youngsters  have  this  experience  of  being  compensated  for  a job 
done  well. 
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Brademas.  Thank  you.  Yours  was  an  excellent  statement,  Mr. 
J>  iwhni,  with  a lot  of  good  facts  and  figures  on  job  needs  and  skill 
needs  m the  otate  of  Indiana.  I think  your  statement  will  be  very  use- 
nil  to  many  persons  in  our  State  concerned  with  this  matter.  Mr. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I want  to  join  you  in  your  congratulations.  You  gave 
a very  excellent  statement.  I think  it’s  good  of  you  to  come  before  the 
committee,  tell  us  your  views  on  some  of  the  things  in  this  bill  that  you 
may  not  like.  Some  people  just  tell  us  all  the  gOK^  things.  I like  people 
to  tell  us  what  the  shortcomings  are  in  a bill.  I am  wondering  as  to 
about  the  initial  job  placement.  Perhaps  we  are  putting 
a different  interpretation  on  it.  Maybe  we  ought  to  try  to  clear  that 
problem  here,  and  we’ll  try  to  straighten  it  out  in  the  report  because 
the  language  reads  programs  or  projects  for  intensive  occupational 
guidance  and  counseling  in  the  last  years  of  schooling  for  initial  job 
placement.  Now,  this  particular  paragraph  refers  to  the  overall  devel- 
opment of  private  programs.  I would  think  that  this  would  cer- 
tainly not  preclude  and  probably  encourage  programs  that  would 
bring  UO.LS  into  the  whole  field  in  greater  cooperation,  closer  co- 
operation  in  ]ob  placement.  I don’t  think  that  this  necessarily  means 
^ . .^  innovative  programs  are  going  to  concern  themselves  only 

with  initial  job  placement.  They  can,  but  we  are  now  talking  about 
Simulation  of  projects.  We  are  talking  about  projects  that  are  going 
TT?f  further  consideration,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 

that  the  U.fe.  Employment  Service  would  play  a much  more  signifi- 
cant role  than  It  has  m the  past  in  a closer  relationship  with  vocational 
education  in  the  initial  job  placement.  You  are  right.  We  spend  a great 
deal  of  money  as  taxpayers  on  the  USES.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  IS  an  instrument  that  would  provide  the  closer  guidance  and 
coopera^on  in  vocational  education.  I am  sure  that  when  this  comes 
committee  your  views  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  B^demas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nicolini.  Our  next  wit- 
nesses will  be  Dr.  Charles  Holt,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp.;  Dr.  Eldon  Ruff,  the  Director  of  Guidance; 
and  Richard  Wysong,  Director  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  C.  HOLT,  SUPERINTENBENT,  SOUTH 
BEND  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  CORP.,  AND  RICHARD  WTSONU, 
DIRECTOR,  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


A proposed  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 

Act  of  1963  wdl  aid  in  correcting  a universally  acknowledged  need 
in  i^ational  education.  The  sections  concerning  vocational  guidance, 
work-training  operations,  residential  vocational  schools,  and  emphasis 
on  more  complete  training  of  vocational  teachers  and  vocational  coun- 
selors are  of  particular  significance.  A program  designed  to  familiarize 
postelementary  school  students  with  the  range  of  vocational  occupa- 
tions available,  and  to  further  acmiaint  them  with  the  specific  skills 
i^eded  in  these  areas  is  a must  m education  today.  In  order  to  provide 
these  semces  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  a concerted  effort 
and  a sutetantial  inonetary  outlay  must  be  forthcoming  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  the  training  of  competent  and  knowledgeable  vocational 
teachers  and  vocationally  oriented  guidance  personnel.  If  this  is  to 
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be  (lone,  some  provision  such  ns  provided  for  in  these  amendments 
must  be  made  to  help  defray  the  cost  for  the  preparation  of  such  per- 

sonnel.  . 

A familiarity  with  the  range  of  occupations  available  and  with  the 
skills  needed  to  enter  such  occupations  will  not  in  itself  solve  the  pro^ 
lem.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  in  recent  years  that  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  highly  trains  specialized  teachers  in  the  area 
of  vocational  education.  This  may  well  be  the  most  serious  problem  in 
vocational  education  today.  Financial  en<M)uragement  for  vocationally 
competent  men  and  women  to  seek  a degree  and  return  to  teach  wciuld 
be  desirable.  The  section  of  the  proposed  amendments  which  provnies 
financial  help  in  developing  and  implementing  programs  for  the  drain- 
ing of  vocational  education  teachers  and  administratcirs  will  be  of  aid 
throughout  the  country  by  providing  a means  to  eliminate,  at  least 
partially,  tlie  present  shortage.  . , , . ^ i 

The  amendment  of  the  definition  of  vocational  education  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  includes  vocational  guidance  an<i  counseling  is  to  be 
highly  commended  as  is  the  provision  that  such  guiclance  may  be  given 
to  students  prior  to  their  making  a choice  concerning  an  occupation. 
The  role  of  the  guidance  counselor  must  be  expanded  to  insure  a 
dent’s  awareness  of  and  preparation  for  work-study  programs.  The 
role  must  also  be  expanded  as  provided  in  the  amendments  to  include 

initial  job  placement.  . , « , , 

Residential  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States  have  been  tow 
and  far  l^tween  because  of  the  initial  financial  outlay  necessa^.  Yet 
if  we  are  to  provide  equal  educational  opportuniti^  for  all  students  in 
the  vocational  field,  the  establishment  of  residential  schools  may  well 
be  a must.  Some  students,  in  order  to  insure  an  opportunity  for  success 
in  school,  must  be  removed  from  undesirable  home  environments. 
Others  from  smaller  towns  and  from  rural  areas  will  never  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  vocational  offerings  imless  residential  schools  are 

established.  , ^ i i x*  i. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  amendments  oner  a practical  solution  to 

some  pressing  problems  in  vocational  education.  ^ ^ 

The  sections  concerning  v(x;ational  guidance,  work-training  pro- 
grams, residential  vocational  schools,  and  emphasis  on  more  complete 
training  of  vocational  teachers,  and  vocational  counselors  are  of 
particular  significance.  I guess  if  I were  to  state  the  question  of  fhe 
concerns  that  are  mentioned  to  me  most  often  by  parents  in  this  school 
corporation,  particularly  from  parents  of  minority  group  children, 
it  would  be  the  lack  of  vocational  guidance  for  these  children.  They 
express  great  concern,  I think  with  some  reason.  They  also  have  ej^ 
pressed  concern  to  me  about  the  problem  or  lack  of  program  designed 
to  familiarize  postelementary  school  students  with  ^e  range  of  voca- 
tional o(^cupatlons  available,  and  to  further  acquaint  them  with  the 
specific  skills  that  are  needed  in  these  areas.  For  example,  I think  one 
is  an  indepencient  vocation  they  can  be  in  until  college.  The  estaWish- 
ment  of  this  center  here  in  this  building  is  that  they  did  apply  a forpi 
to  make  of  where  are  the  possibilities  for  immediately  negotiable  skills 
on  the  part  of  people  who  will  study  here.  I think  this  is  important. 
I was  surprise<i  ot  some  of  them.  I didn’t  know  we  needed  tmeyision 
pr^ucers.  We  find  that  we  do.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be 
taught.  I am  told  that  we  want  to  get  out  and  sell  these  ^lls. 
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In  order  to  provide  these  sendees  that  ai^e  mentioned  in  vocational 
education,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a considered  effoi*t  and  « sub- 
stantial monetary  outlay  must  be  forthcoming  for  the  recruit  and 
training  of  comi>etent  and  knowledgeable  vocational  teachers  and 
vocationally  oriented  guidance  j)ei’sonnel.  I think  the  greatest  need  is 
innovation.  We  haven't  done  much  training,  much  changing.  I’m  not 
here  criticizing  this  lack  of  whei’e-with-all  in  the  past.  I am  somewhat 
disencouraged  by  home  economics.  This  is  always  a problem.  They 
show  you  a white  sauce  in  1967. 1 don’t  know  how  relevant  that  is  to 
the  preparation  of  people  for  the  group.  AMiat  I am  saying  is  there 
hasnx  been  innovation.  We  remain  in  a group  of  bird-box  builders 
pretty  much.  One  of  America’s  greatest  scholars,  if  you  i*ecall,  could 
not  study  the  American  high  school.  He  came  to  the  concliision  that 
the  comprehensive  high  school  rather  than  the  vocational  high  school 
per  se  was  a ticket  for  competent  study.  Of  course,  I don’t  agree  with 
this.  I think  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  the  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  is  because  it’s  been  included  in  a framework  of  academic 
education.  I think  here  was  a high  school  principal  in  Chicago,  a class 
of  1,200  where  a boy  who  ranked  No.  3 didn’t  go  to  college.  He  wanted 
to  be  a printer.  We  all  got  upset  albout  the  smart  kid  who  is  going  to 
be  a prmter.  The  kid  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  school.  I want  to  be 
a printer.”  He  owns  a printing  shop  in  Chicago.  We  should  have 
Imown  that.  I think  we  actually  tend  to  downgrade  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  school.  I think  we  must  develop  vocational  high  schools 
now. 

There  is  no  more  expensive  education  anywhere  than  vocational 
education  in  terms  of  equipment  and  so  on.  I think  that  we  must  go  at 
it  this  way.  With  reference  to  the  question  Congressman  Puemski 
raised  on  the  training  of  administrators  versus  the  number  of  teachers, 
I would  say  there  is  great  need  for  training  both.  On  the  other  hand 
I think  that  one  of  the  mistakes  that  legislators  made  in  the  past  was 
lack  of  provision  for  administrators,  because  you  see,  I and  my  counter- 
parts can  do  a lot.  We  need  to  know  more  about  it.  We  have  tended  to 
look  at  it  as  something  of  secondaiy  importance.  The  administrator 
as  well  as  the  teacher  is  in  need.  This  is  one.  I think  there  has  been 
a stigma  somewhat  in  vocational  schools.  I/ane  Technical  High  School 
is  a pretty  high  place.  We  all  can’t  have  Lane  Tech,  I know  that,  but 
we  can  have  programs  that  approach  that  in  quality  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  oi  the  whole  programs,  and  if  you  have  tried  to  employ  a 
teacher  of  automobile  mechanics  in  the  last  few  years,  you  know  wiiat 
you  face  for  this.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  find  people  who  work  in 
these  fields.  It  gets  more  difficult  every  year.  I would  say  this  too, 
that  we  do  lack  innovative  ideas  in  the  public  school,  so  do  the  higher 
institutions,  if  not  woi-se. 

I think  some  efforts  might  be  used  in  stimulating  them  a little  more 
in  innovation,  and  I don’t  know  that  our  Commissioners  are  good  par- 
ticularly in  vocational  education  as  it  might  be.  I think  financial  en- 
couragement for  vocationally  competent  men  and  women  to  seek  a 
degree  and  return  to  teach  is  one  of  the  desirable  and  important  things. 

I think  the  definition  of  vocational  education  makes  it  clear  that  this 
includes  vocational  guidance  and  counseling,  and  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. We  have  looked  at  them  as  something  separate.  Our  coun- 
selors have  been  academically  oriented.  I think  this  is  excellent. 
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The  residential  vocational  schools  in  United  States  have  been  few 
and  far  between  and  it’s  because  of  the  initial  financial  outlay  that  this 
is  necessary.  I think  if  we  are  going  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  students  in  the  vocational  school^  the  establish- 
ment  of  residential  schools  will  he  of  extreme  importance.  I think  we 
may  find  that  in  a four-county  ama  hero  in  this  region  and  of  voca- 
tional technical  colleges  that  there  is  a need  for  a residential  school^  and 
some  students  must  1^  removed  from  their  undesirable  home  environ- 
ment. Some  from  smaller  towns,  rural  areas  have  the  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  vocational  offerings.  That  could  be  a residential 
school.  With  regard  to  our  relative  position  in  the  worl^  techni^lly, 
I was  amazed  yesterday  to  find  a group  of  J apanese  at  O’Hare  Field 
studying  training  methods.  They  photographed  everything  from  the 
hot  Hog  stand  to  the  stand-up  bars,  and  the  workmen  sweeping  the 
doors.  These  people,  I did  question  them : “What  are  you  doing?’  And 
they  are  improving  their  training  methods  to  handle  an  airport  opera- 
tion. They  know  what  they  are  doing.  They're  there  to  get  this.  They 
will  take  it  back.  “Where  do  you  propose  to  do  it?”  They  are  going 
to  institute  progi’ams  there  and  are  on  a study  of  this  now . 

In  regard  to  what  role  the  private  agency  may  play,  I think  one  of 
the  things  we  have  going  for  us  is  the  interest  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  our  program,  particularly  vocational  progi*ams.  Tliey've 
worked  hard.  We  have  had  great  cooperation  as  well  as  a cooperative 
effort  in  the  parochial  schools  in  South  Bend.  I think  it  s excellent. 
I am  looking  forward  to  a time  when  we  will  be  looking  at  shared 
facilities,  shared  programs;  because  I’m  not  much  concerned  with 
who  the  kid  is,  but  what  they  can  do.  I think  these  are  excellent.  I 
commend  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Holt.  Dr.  Ruff,  are  you  going  to 
speak  next  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ELDON  E.  RUFF,  COORDINATOR,  GUIDANCE 

SERVICES,  SOUTH  BEND  SCHOOL  CORF.,  AND  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  ASSOCIATION 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Ruff  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tiie  General  Subcommittee  on  Education : 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  in  support  of  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  I am  speaking  as  Coor- 
dinator of  Guidance  Services  for  the  South  Bend  Community  School  Corpora- 
tion and  as  President  of  the  American  School  Counselor  Association,  a division 
of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association. 

My  remarks  have  been  developed  as  a result  of  my  experiences  in  these  two 
capacities  and  through  my  experiences  with  children  as  director  of  the  summer 
Job  Counseling  Center  established  in  1964  for  school  dropouts  under  an  NDEA 
grant;  as  director  of  Project  STEP,  the  local  branch  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  and  as  director  of  a forthcoming  three-week  workshop  for  counselors 
in  our  local  area  designed  to  assist  counselors  in  increasing  the  vocational 
maneuverability  of  students. 

To  emphwfligm  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  programs  as  outlined  in  the 
1967  amendments,  I would  like  to  present  some  of  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  prepared  through  evaluations  of  the  impacts  of  the  projects  mentioned  above. 

JOB  OOUlTSEXlRa  CENTER 

In  preparing  a report  on  the  1964  summer  Job  Counseling  Center  project,  the 
following  recommendations  were  submitted  by  the  staff  from  their  experiences 
in  the  project : 

84-794— 68— pt.  2 20 
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Recommendation  /.—Guidance,  counseling,  and  jfflychologlcal  services  should 
be  strengthened  throughout  the  twelve  years  of  schooling.  A real  effort  should  he 
made  to  provide  guidance  specialists  at  the  elementary  level  to  work  with  the 
potential  dropout  at  the  time  he  first  experiences  learning  dlifflcultles  and  to  try 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  problem  at  its  source. 

A relationship  seems  to  exist  between  the  occupational,  economic,  and  educa* 
tional  level  of  parents  of  dropouts  and  the  length  of  time  the  dropout  attends 
school ; thus,  a program  for  the  involvement  of  parents  in  educational  activities 
is  indicated  during  the  “golden  years'*  of  youth.  Home  attitudes  toward  educa- 
tion must  become  more  postitive  before  the  student  reaches  high  school. 

Parents  of  dropouts  seem  to  have  a distorted  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
school.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  a lack  of  communication  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  strengthened  through  present  methods,  i.e., 
P.T.A.  meetings,  open  houses,  etc.  The  Job  counseling  staff  made  91  house  calls 
from  among  191  students  simply  because  of  the  inability  and/or  reluctance  of  the 
home  to  seek  the  services  of  the  counseling  center.  The  counselor  should  be 
allowed  and  expected  to  make  frequent  home  visitations  in  such  instances. 
This  will  require  a departure  from  the  traditional  concept  that  staff  responsi- 
bilities are  confined  to  the  school  building  throughout  the  school  day. 

In  addition,  the  guidance  staff  and  the  entire  school  staff  need  to  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  existing  services  available  in  the  school  and  community  in  order 
to  maintain  a closer  working  relationship  with  the  various  community  agencies. 

Recommendation  //.—One  counselor  should  be  designated  as  a follow-up 
counselor  for  the  school  system.  His  work  would  be  exclusively  with  dropouts 
who  by  and  large  do  not  maintain  contact  with  the  school  once  they  leave.  The 
dropout  simply  wants  to  “go,"  and  not  until  he  has  experienced  the  reality 
of  adjustment  to  the  adult  world  does  he  recognize  the  need  for  help. 

It  is  believed  that  a majority  of  the  seventy  boys  who  had  counseling  inter- 
views at  the  job  counseling  center  were  help^  in  some  manner  to  find  them- 
selves and  to  find  their  place  in  society.  This  is  indicated  by  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  counseling  cases  reported  in  the  findings  of  the  study.  If  our  assump- 
tion is  true,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is,  then  we  see  the  summer  project  as 
a real  contribution  to  the  lives  of  these  young  people  and  to  the  total  community 
and  should  be  continued  on  a regular  basis  as  a part  of  our  total  school  program. 

Recommendation  III. — Work-study  programs  should  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  more  students.  These  programs  have  been  very  successful  in  our 
schools  in  the  past,  and  they  seem  to  be  meeting  the  indi^dual  needs  of  the 
potential  dropouts  better  than  our  traditional  programs.  The  expansion  of  the 
work-study  programs  should  take  place  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years; 
otherwise  the  student  may  drop  out  before  Giis  type  of  program  has  had  a 
chance  to  to  of  service  to  him.  Job  opportunities  ne^  to  be  expanded  to  include 
more  service  and  unskilled  occupations  for  those  students  who  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  handle  skilled  jobs  but  who  could  benefit  from  the  practical  experi- 
ences provided  by  a work-study  program.  These  students  have  a contribution  to 
make  to  society  if  we  but  permit  them  to  make  it. 

Recommendation  IV. — Our  school  programs  must  be  made  more  fiexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  cannot  ben^t  from  our  traditional  programs.  It  is 
believed  that  more  fiexibility  can  to  achieved  without  throwing  our  standards 
by  the  wayside.  The  ends  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  not  the 
diploma  per  se.  For  the  potential  dropout  there  is  need  to  provide  course  offerings 
with  the  high  school  diploma  not  entirely  in  mind.  The  offerings  should  be  fiexible 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  build  competency  in  a vocation,  competency  in  meeting 
life  situations;,  and  at  the  same  time  make  better  citizens  from  our  youth  who 
are  potential  dropouts. 

Recommendation  V. — ^Vocational  education  needs  to  to.  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  more  students.  The  wide  variety  of  vocational  cou.rses  called  for  could 
probably  be  best  provided  in  a vocational  school.  In  some  cases  it  would  be 
desirable  not  onb^  to  have  students  enrolled  in  the  school  but  also  to  have  them 
reside  there  in  order  to  remove  them  from  an  undesirable  environment.  This 
approach  would  correct  one  of  the  major  obstacles  for  their  educational  failure— 
that  of  poverty  and  the  conditions  which  poverty  breeds. 

SOUTH  BEND  NEIOHBOBHOOD  YOUTH  COBPS 

After  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  South  Bend . Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  an  evaluation  was  made.  Out  of  this  evaluation  grew  several 
Implications  for  guidance.  The  implications  which  related  to  the  amendments 
under  consideration  are : 
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®Js®dvantaged  youth  have  different  vocational  development  patterns  than 
normal  environments.  An  area  well  worth  exploring  more  fully  Is 
that  of  the  v^tional  development  of  disadvantaged  youth  as  compared  to  that 
from  normal  home  environments,  present  obeervaUons  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  while  many  senior  high  school  youth  are  going  through  the 
of  their  vocational  development,  the  disadvantaged  senio? 
mgn  school  student  has  not  even  approached  the  fantasy  stage.  Life  for  him 
has  been  so  void  of  hope  in  many  cases  that  he  does  not  even  picture  himself  in 
the  fantasy  roles  that  most  other  children  go  through  before  they  start  the 
exploratory  stage. 

P>^fifrn*ns  in  the  high  school  curriculum  are 
n^M^.  One  of  the  f^rs  confronting  the  staff  when  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
initiated  in  South  Bend  was  that  young  people  would  hesitate 
**®’^*'  ***  the  program  because  of  its  identity  with  poverty.  This  was  a f«ir 
which  was  completely  unwarranted.  The  youth  have  looked  upon  the  proCTam 
to  for  them  to  earn  money,  to  gain  work  experience,* and 

®®tf-(»nfldence  and  self-respect.  Dropouts  have  developed  a sense  of 
identity  by  joining  a group  where  the  action  is.”  The  fact  that  ther'e  have  been 

approved)  from  youth  from  middle  and 
families  ten^  to  support  the  idea  that  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 

to  gidn'work^^ri’ence**^*^  another  poverty  program  but  a real  opportunity 

These  applications  from  youth  of  all  economic  levels  wanting  work  experience 
would  cau^  one  to  believe  that  schools  should  explore  more  fully  the  possibilities 
^ expanded  cooperative  work-experience  programs  within  their  curricula. 

deigned  just  for  the  B average  or  better  student 
and  limited  only  to  those  with  perfect  attendance  records  but  should  be  designed 

young  persons  a chance  to  prove  themselves  and  justly  earn  the 
self-dignity  they  so  eagerly  seek.  - v ^ 

anu  further  exploration  is  that  of  the  use  of 

P®*^sonnel  in  the  school  guidance  field.  The  work- 
SIS?  program  are  local,  non-degree  persons  who 

work  closely  with  the  counselor  as  a team  member.  They  are  able  to  perform 
many  of  the  routine  functions  with  proficiency.  They  make  contacts  with  work 
supervises,  enrollees,  homes,  and  other  concerned  agencies.  They  are  able  to 
counselors  from  many  of  the  routine,  noncounseling  activities  so 
pat  the  counsels,  as  professionals,  can  utilize  their  training  and  skill  to  the 
fullest  d^ee.  There  are  many  routine  and  clerical  tasks  now  being  performed 
by  school  punselors  which  could  be  handled  by  a non-professional  staff.  These 
tasks  cpuld  be  accomplished  at  less  cost  and  probably  with  a higher  degree  of 
proficiency  by  the  non-professional  staff.  This  would  release  the  counselor  for 

student— within  the  school  setting  and  in  his  environment 

outside,  the  school. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  WOBKSHOP 


In  toe  development  of  the  vocational  guidance  workshop  for  this  summer, 
concern  were  incorporated  into  the  project.  These  concerns  are: 

1.  There  needs  to  be  a much  closer  working  relationship  between  the  schools 
and  the  business  and  industrial  community. 

2.  Counplors  need  to  broaden  their  experiences  with  the  work  world,  to  become 

m<^  familiar  with  entry  jobs  and  the  requirements  for  various  entry  jobs, 
and  to  become  better  acquainted  with  all  the  non-college  type  post-high  school 
educational  opportunities.  ** 

3.  Occupational  information  about  the  local  community  and  about  non-pro- 

fessional jobs  needs  to  be  expanded  and  new  methods  need  to  be  devised  for 
presenting  it  more  meaningfully  to  high  school  and  pre-high  school  students. 
i«  •*  education  needs  to  closely  examine  the  product  it  is  selling,  and 

u it  is  not  salable  in  a space-age  economy,  then  it  needs  to  look  toward  the 
development  of  a product  which  will  be  salable  and  profitable  in  a space-age 
economy. 

In  briefiy  reviewing  the  recommendations  from  previous  projects  and  the 
concerns  from  the  proposed  summer  project,  I thing  that  it  is  evident  that  we 
here  in  South  Band  are  wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with  the  1967  amendments 
to  toe  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  support 
the  passage  of  these  vital  amendments. 
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AMKKICAN  SCHOOL  COUNSKLOB  ASSOCIATION 

To  fiirtbei*  Magnify  the  support  given  by  local  educators  and  counselors, 

/SS?®  , American  School  Oounselor  Association,  an  association  of 

lo,000  school  counselors  throughout  the  fifty  states,  I would  like  to  emphasize 
the  conoeyn  of  our  association  by  giving  several  examples  of  recent  or  pendine 
action  taken  by  the  association.  ® 

1.  A neu'ly  created  committee  has  been  formed  jointly  with  the  National 
Onldance  Association  to  do  an  intensive  study  of  guidance  in  vocational 
education, 

2.  A si^ial  Issue  of  the  School  Counselor,  the  official  Journal  of  the  American 
School  Counselor  Association,  devoted  solely  to  vocational  guidance  will  be 
forthcoming. 

3.  The  1009  association  yearbook  will  devote  Itself  entirely  to  the  tonic 
of  vocationl  guidance. 

4.  In  our  recent  national  convention  in  Dallas,  Texas,  the  association  chose 
Grant  Venn,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  to  be  our  keynote  speaker.  His  topic  was  “Makina 
A oeational  Guidance  Real  to  the  Non-College  Bound  Student.’* 

^e  above  examples  are  but  a few  of  the  activities  in  which  the  American 
School  Counselor  Association  is  engaged  which  relate  directly  to  the  topic  of 
our  concern  in  this  field  hearing, 

SUMMABT 


In  summary,  I would  like  to  add  that  I have  used  these  examples  from  the 
South  Bend  Community  School  Corporation  and  from  the  American  School 
Counselor  Association  to  indicate  the  vital  concern  we  have  as  counselors  and  as 
educators,  both  locally  and  throughout  the  nation,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  program  to  the  point  where  we  can  identify  and  develop  the  strengths 
represent  for  euoh  youth  his  best  chance  for  a future  career. 

If  we  continue  to  believe  that  the  schools  are  the  best  place  in  which  an  Indl- 
yldunl  can  develop  his  potentials  to  the  fullest,  then  we  must  continually  strive 
to  provide  opportunities  in  the  school  which  will  permit  each  individual  to  de- 
velop his  particular  strengths  and  talents. 

^^®  additional  strength  to  Uie  Vocational  Education  Act 
or  1903  so  that  schools  can  continue  to  strive  toward  the  goal  of  providing  the 
opportunities  necessary  for  all  youth  to  develop  to  their  fullest. 


pr.  Ruff.  I think  I Avill  just  briefly  summarize  some  of  the  major 
points  that  I ve  tried  to  bring  out  in  the  written  area,  and  IVe  tried 
to  pull  from  several  projects  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  some 
of  the  rerammendations  that  bear  upon  the  testimony  here  today. 
Just  briefly,  one  would  be  the  summer  project  that  we  had  in  1964, 
working  me  school  dropouts.  We  established  a job  counseling  ceiitei*. 
^me  of  the  other  recommendations  come  from  our  local  Neighoorhood 
i^outh  Corns  program,  and  currently  we  are  preparing  a Avorkshop 
tor  counselor  in  the  area  of  vocational  guidance,  and  so  the  remedy 
mat  I have  listed  in  the  Avritten  testimony  here  has  come  from  these 
various  activities,  and  I thought  it  was  important  to  bring  these  out, 
to  give  you  the  feeling  th  tt  we  have  recognized  many  of  the  things 
that  are  in  these  amendments.  We  appreciate  the  concern  that  the  Con- 
gressmen have  at  this  point,  and  nope  that  they  will  support  these 
amendments  to  the  fullest  extent. 

And  so  just  briefly  then  some  of  the  concerns  that  I have  brought  out 
irom  our  recommendations  in  these  various  projects — first  of  all  we  see 
a r^l  need  for  expanded  work  study  programs.  From  our  experience 
with  youth  from  regular  backgrounds  to  the  youth  from  disadvan- 
taged backjgrounds^  we  find  that  they  are  very  much  interested  in  ob- 
taining this  experience.  For  example,  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  which  is  limited  to  low  income  families,  Ave  had  many 
young  people  from  very  high  incomes  applying  to  our  progi*am  simply 
because  they  wanted  the  work  experience.  They  were  not  concerned 
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that  it  was  a poverty  program.  They  wanted  the  work  experience  and 
saw  tins  as  one  means.  Of  course,  we  couldn’t  permit  them  to  enter 
the  program. 

Anotlier  factor  of  the  work  study  program  that  we  saw  was  the 
need  for  a lowering  of  the  age  limit  in  some  cases,  particularly  for 
the  potential  dropout,  a work  study  program  geared  to  the  11th  and 
12th  grade  is  of  no  value  to  that  youngster  who  drops  out  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  gi’ade.  So  we  would  need  to  work  out  some  of  work  study 
experience  for  this  youngster  at  a lower  age.  Another  factor  that  was 
quite  prevalent  was  the  Tack  of  flexibility  that  we  sometimes  have  in 
our  scjiool  programs.  We  tend  to  aim  toward  the  diploma  per  se  as 
maybe  the  goal ; whei'e  in  some  cases  I think  we  need  to  take  a look  at 
this  youngster  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  prepare  him  for  society,  to  be 
able  to  develop  vocational  programs  within  our  schools  to  prepare  our 
youngsters  for  society  regardless  of  whether  he  goes  ahead  to  com- 
plete the  diploma  or  not.  Of  course,  this  would  be  the  ultimate  goal, 
that  they  have  a diploma.  We  know  all  youngsters  are  not  going  on  to 
that  extent.  We  need  something  that  will  prepare  him  for  society. 

The  point  that  Dr.  Holt  mentioned  in  regard  to  residential  schools 
is  important  also,  we  see  many  youngsters  coming  from  home  envi- 
ronments, from  the  rural  towns,  and  from  the  small  towns  that  could 
definitely  benefit  from  the  residential  type  programs.  Another  point 
that  I think  was  pointed  out  very  vividly  from  our  work  with  the  dis- 
advantaged youngster  was  that  the  vocational  development  of  this 
youngster  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a youngster  from  the  average 
home.  He  has  not  even  gone  through  what  we  would  call  the  fantasy 
type  occupational  experience  as  a nigh  school  student,  in  many  cases, 
whereas  most  of  the  youngsters  are  going  through  an  exploratory  stage 
at  that  time. 

We’ve  got  to  take  a look  at  this  vocational  development  pattern  and 
provide  more  information  thiough  counseling,  guidance,  and  through 
the  instructors  at  the  prehigh  school  stage.  I think  this  is  very 
important. 

We  felt  in  preparing  many  of  these  programs  that  we  really  ought 
to  take  a look  at  some  of  our  vocational  programs,  and  we  saw  the 
real  need  for  updating  of  the  instructors  in  the  space  age  economy,  and 
the  institutions  that  are  proposed  here  I think  would  be  one  real  solu- 
tion. I think  we  have  seen  a tremendous  improvement  for  our  overall 
guidance  and  counseling  program  since  the  advent  of  NDEA  Insti- 
tutes for  preparing  counselors.  I think  this  would  be  very  beneficial 
for  the  vocational  teachers.  We  also  see  a real  need  for  closer  working 
relationships  between  business  and  industry  and  the  schools.  I think 
we  no  longer  can  say  that  we  as  educators  know  the  answers  as  far  as 
A’ocationaf  education  is  concerned.  We’ve  got  to  look  to  business  and 
industry  and  take  the  things  that  are  best  from  all  areas  and  incor- 
porate them  into  a meaningful  program.  I think  this  is  important  that 
we  bring  together  business,  industry  people  with  ideas  and  regard- 
less of  wliera  these  ideas  are  from,  utilize  these  ideas  in  preparing  our 
school  programs. 

Counselors  very  definitely  need  to  be  upgraded  in  the  occupational 
areas.  Thev  need  to  be  provided  with  orientation  to  entry  jobs.  What 
are  the  jofis  that  approximately  50  percent  of  our  youngsters  will  be 
going  oiit  into  immediately  upon  leaving  the  high  school  ? 
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Another  point  that  I just  mentioned  in  my  prepared  paper  is  I think 
the  feeling  of  coimselors  across  the  country  is  that  our  national  associa- 
tion has  taken  on  a number  of  projects  that  relate  directly  to  what  you 
are  pointing  out  in  your  amendments.  We  have  established  comnut- 
tees  that  are  studying  vocational  education.  Our  association  devot^  a 
special  issue  to  the  Held  of  guidance  and  vocational  education.  Our 
1969  yearbook  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  held  of  vocational 
ance.  At  our  last  national  convention,  Grant  Venn  from  the  U.S.  Office 
was  our  speaker,  our  keynote  speaker;  talking  to  the  need 
tional  guidance  lor  the  non-college-bound  studmt,  and  so  I think  that 
here  again  we  are  seeing  a real  recognition  of  the  nwd  for  help  in 
this  area,  and  I think  that  these  amendments  would  bring  that  type  of 
help  that  is  being  recognized  as  needed  not  only  by  local  counselors  and 
educators  but  by  counselors  throughout  the  country.  So  I see  these 
amendments  as  providing  a real  boost  to  a need  we  recognize,  and  be- 
ing able  to  permit  us  to  work  with  youngsters  and  helping  them  de- 
velop to  their  fullest,  as  essential. 

(TOie  article  referred  to  follows ;) 

PSBPABINO  COUNSEXOBS  FOB  DEVELOPING  A MAXIMUM  RANGE  OP  VOCATIONAL 

Maneuvebabilitv  in  Students — A Pbojeot  Pboposal  in  Vocational  Guidance 

I.  backgbound 

A rapidly  changing  job  market  which  demands  more  and  more  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Job  entrant  provides  a challenge  to  counselors  and  educators  in 
general  to  gain  a broader  perception  of  the  talents  of  youth.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  school  counselors  broaden  his  concern  to  a research  for  the  positive 

elements  and  strengths  of  all  youth.  « . ^ , , 

As  the  Sputnik-propelled  pendulum  slowly  swings  back  from  societal  pressured 
idea  that  college  attendance  is  the  ultimate  of  preparation  for  every  person, 
counselors  must  realize  that  their  task  Is  not  that  of  searching  out  the  academi- 
c^ly  talented  but  it  is  that  of  searching  out  the  strengths  or  talents  which 
represented  for  each  youth  his  best  chance  for  a future  career. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  democratic  society  is  that  each  person  has 
the  right  for  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  best  talent  for  his  personal  satis- 
faction as  well  as  for  societal  benefit.  As  counselors,  educators,  parents,  and 
community  leaders  concern  themselves  with  a meaningful  educational  program 
and  with  career  planning  for  youth,  they  must  broaden  their  awareness  of  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  all  useful  occupations  in  which  youth  seek 

to  fulfill  their  future.  . , ^ ^ « *1. 

In  order  to  properly  focus  upon  the  essentials  of  career  planning  for  youth, 
school  counselors  must  continually  reorient  themselves  to  the  world  around  them 
and  not  get  caught  in  the  educational  milieu  surrounding  them.  Counselors  must 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  educational  and  vocational  guidance  is  not  a dichot- 
omy. If  a counselor  hopes  to  help  a young  person  prepare  for  the  world  of  work, 
he  must  constantly  be  aware,  particularly  in  today’s  advanced  technological  work 
force,  that  good  vocational  counseling  is  based  on  good  academic  counseling. 
He  must  also  be  aware  that  his  primary  task  in  vocational  guidance  is  that  of 
developing  a maximum  range  of  vocational  maneuverability  in  the  students  he 

couBsels.  . ^ M M 

School  counselors  have  for  many  years  given  student  occupational  iniorma^n,. 
have  conducted  career  clinics  in  various  forms^  and  have  provided  students  with 
vocational  guidance.  There  are  several  factors,  however,  which  have  hampered 
the  efforts  of  the  best  meaning  counselor.  First  of  all — at  least  in  recent  years— 
societal  pressures  have  demanded  increasingly  more  and  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  college-bound  student  at  earlier  and  earlier  ages.  Society  has  placed  a great 
premium  on  college  attendance.  ^ ^ . , , • 

Another  factor  causing  vocational  guidance  to  be  regarded  in  second  place  m 
counseling  priorities  is  the  fact  that  most  counselors  are  academically  oriented 
and  many  have  never  had  work  experiences  outside  the  educational  field.  Being 
human,  they  tend  to  do  those  things  they  know  best.  Thus,  counselors,  with 
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their  academic  orientation,  tend  to  spend  much  of  their  time  with  those  students 
who  have  clearly  indicated  a preference  for  the  academic  world. 

A third  factor,  equally  important,  in  producing  this  vocational  guidance  void 
is  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  business  and  industry  to  provide  counselors 
with  adequate  occupational  infomiation.  In  the  past  approximately  76%  of 
the  occupational  information  literature  available  has  been  about  occupations  cov- 
ering 10%  of  the  jobs  available,  the  majority  of  these  being  in  the  professions. 

Still  another  factor  which  has  provided  a void  in  proper  vocational  guidance 
has  been  the  nature  and  quality  of  vocational  education  being  offered  students. 

Vocational  educatoils  need  to  take  a close  look  at  the  product  they  have  to  sell 
and  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  something  that  will  sell  in  a space-age  economy. 
If  it  is  not,  then  the  product  must  be  changed  so  that  it  will  sell.  Further,  voca- 
ional  educators  must  be  their  own  supersalesmen.  They  must  get  out  and  sell 
their  product  to  students,  administrators,  and  parents  just  as  the  scientists, 
mathonaticians,  and  fine  arts  people  have  sold  their  products. 

All  of  this  discussion  leads  to  the  problem  at  hand,  an  absolute  necessity  for 
immediate  local  action.  This  action  can  come  in  several  forms.  First,  counselors, 
vocational  educators,  school  people  in  general,  and  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers must  open  and  maintain  better  lines  of  communication.  We  must  talk  to  one 
another  seriously  about  the  task  at  hand. 

Second,  counselors  need  to  engage  in  an  intensive  self-examination  of  their 
motivations  and  actions.  If  a counselor  cannot  honestly  say  that  he  has  given 
equal  attention  to  each  student  regardless  of  his  future  educational  aspirations, 
then  he  needs  to  seriously  reconsider  his  role  as  a counselor. 

Third,  business  and  industry  needs  to  give  serious  consideration  to  its  role 
in  providing  counselors  with  accurate,  up-to-date  information  about  job  oppor- 
tunities open  to  young  people  entering  the  work  world. 

The  above  background  information  lays  the  foundation  for  the  following  pro- 
posal for  a summer  workshop  in  vocational  guidance. 

II.  A STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROJECT 

The  project  is  designed  to  prepare  18  school  personnel  from  eight  sdiool  dis- 
tricts in  northern  Indiana  to  more  adequately  meet  the  vocational  guidance  needs 
of  students. 

One  counselor  will  be  selected  from  each  of  the  14  high  sdiools.  This  person, 
although  not  assigned  specifically  to  vocational  students,  will  become  the  voca- 
tional guidance  specialist  in  each  school.  It  will  be  his  responsibility  to  keep 
up-to-date  on  changes  in  the  job  market,  training  and  educational  requirements 
for  various  entry  jobs,  and  to  keep  alert  to  trends  in  the  various  vocational  areas. 
He  will  be  risponsible  for  keeping  the  guidance,  administrative,  and  teaching 
staffs  in  his  building  alert  to  current  vocational  information.  He  should  serve 
as  the  liaison  between  the  school  and  business  and  industry  in  regard  to  vocation- 
al guidance.  , * , 

One  elementary  and  one  junior  counselor  are  included  on  an  experimental 
basis  to  see  what  can  be  developed  at  those  levels  in  order  to  improve  the  vocation- 
al development  process  of  children  from  the  time  they  enter  kindergarten  until 
the  time  they  leave  the  sdiool  setting.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  these  coun- 
selors to  develop  experimental  vocational  guidance  programs  within  their  re- 
spective schools  and  to  take  the  leadership  in  working  with  other  counselors  at 
those  levels  in  developing  similar  programs. 

Two  school  administrators  will  be  selected  in  order  to  provide  a team  approach 
to  the  vocational  guidance  philosophy  and  in  order  to  maintain  administrative 
feasibility  in  the  vocational  guidance  programs  proposed  for  the  schools. 

The  project  will  be  for  a duration  of  3 weeks,  June  26  to  July  15,  1967,  on 
an  intensive  8 :00  a.m.  to  4 :00  p.m.  basis. 

The  first  week  of  the  workshop  will  be  used  to  establish  a firm  basis  on  which 
to  develop  the  remainder  of  the  workshop.  Working  with  the  Graduate  Dean  of 
the  Sdiool  of  Education  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  a series  of  five  basic  areas  have 
been  developed.  Each  area  will  be  explored  with  national  authorities  in  the  field. 
Bach  day  will  consist  of  a major  presentation,  a panel  of  interrogators,  and  small 
discussion  groups  related  to  the  topic  of  the  day. 

The  remainder  of  the  workshop  will  follow  a different  schedule.  The  morning 
will  be  spent  in  a discussion  of  the  relationship  between  curricular  offerings  in 
schools  and  occupational  opportunities  in  the  community,  current  occupational 
trends,  entry  requirements  in  the  various  vocational  areas,  and  a discussion  of 
observation  experiences.  Specialists  from  the  various  curricular  and  vocational 
areas  will  be  brought  in  daily  to  lead  discussions  in  their  specialties. 
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The  afternoon  isessions  will  be  devoted  to  planned  observations  in  the  sis  voc^a* 
tional  areas  covered  by  vocational  education  In  Indiana.  These  will  be  actual 
on-the-spot  observations  and  esperiences  with  businesses  and  industries  in  the 
South  Bend  community.  A discussion  period  will  be  provided  daily  to  analyze  the 
planned  observations  from  the  previous  day. 

III.  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  project  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  help  counselors  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  way  workers  in  various 
vocational  settings  perceive  their  work  and  perceive  the  relationship  of  their 
work  to  their  way  of  life. 

2.  To  help  counselors  understand  tlie  rapid  technological  change  taking  place 
and  the  impact  of  this  change  on  the  work  force. 

3.  To  help  counselors  more  fully  understand  the  relationship  between  the  school 
curriculum  and  vocational  opportunities  in  the  community. 

4.  To  identify  occupational  trends  which  have  significance  for  curricular 
change. 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  open  lines  of  communication  between  school 
counselors  and  the  industrial  and  business  community. 

6.  To  acquaint  counselors  with  occupational  information  materials,  .sources 
of  materials,  and  the  effective  utilization  of  such  materials. 

7.  To  acquaint  counselors  with  vocational  resource  persons  and  with  effective 
ways  of  utilizing  resource  persons. 

8.  To  help  the  business  and  industrial  community  recognize  their  role  in  pre- 
paring youth  for  the  labor  force. 

1 ultimate  objective  of  the  workshop  is  to  prepare  school  counselors  to  re- 

late their  understandings  of  vocational  offerings  and  vocational  opportunities  to 
students — ^thereby  providing  sound  vocational  counseling. 

IV.  PLAN  FOB  CONDUCTINO  THE  PROJECT 
A.  PBE-WOBKSHOP  SEMINAS 

In  order  to  open  lines  of  communication,  discuss  basic  needs,  and  establish  areas 
of  responsibility,  a one-day  pre-workshop  seminar  is  proposed  in  early  spring. 
The  seminar  will  involve  business  and  industry  leaders,  vocational  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  school  counselors. 

The  seminar  will  be  divided  into  general  sessions  and  small  discussion  groups. 
The  general  sessions  will  discuss  the  over-all  concerns  of  business  and  industry 
and  the  concerns  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  vocational  guidance  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  youth  for  tomorrow’s  labor  market.  The  small  discussion  groups  will  be 
devoted  to  specific  needs  of  the  various  vocational  areas  and  will  determine  the 
basic  relationships  needed  to  function  properly. 

Detailed  workshop  plans  will  be  developed  from  the  concerns  and  needs  ex- 
picssed  in  the  seminar  .session. 


B.  DAILY  SCHEDULE 

The  three-week  period  will  be  divided  into  two  segments.  The  first  week  will 
be  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  graduate  school  at  St.  Mary’s  College  and 
will  provide  opportunity  for  earning  two  units  of  graduate  credit.  Five  basic 
background  areas  will  be  considered  during  the  first  week.  These  areas  are* 
I.  Career  Development  Theories 
II.  The  Vocationally  Oriented  Student 

tU‘  ^ Business  and  Industry  and  the  Expectations  of  Education 

IV.  The  Role  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Expectations  of  Business  and 
Industry 

V.  The  Role  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Expectations  of  Society 
Each  area  will  be  introduced  by  a nationally  recognized  authority  in  the  field. 
Each  presentation  will  be  followed  by  a panel  of  interrogators  representing  busi- 
ness, industry,  vocational  education,  and  guidance. 

during  the  first  week  will  be  spent  in  small  group  di.scussions 
1 elating  to  the  topic  of  the  morning.  The  groups  will  discuss  the  topic  as  it  re- 
coimseling^*”**”^^*^’  junior  high,  senior  high,  college,  and  adult-community 


iilM 
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Tbe  second  and  third  weeks  will  follow  a schedule  as  follows : 

8 :00-  9 :00  a.m. — Curricular  offerings  In  school  and  their  relationship  to  voca- 
tional development 

9 :00-10 :00  a.m. — Educational  and  vocational  demands  In  selected  career  fields 
as  seen  by  specialists  in  the  field 
10 :00-10 :15  a.m. — Break 
10:15-11:43  a.m. — Vocational  seminar 

1.  Discussion  of  cuitent  social,  economic,  and  technological 
trends  in  the  labor  markets 

2*  Preparing  youth  for  jobs  that  do  not  now  exist  ^ 

3.  Making  use  of  community  vocational  resources 

4.  Using  occupational  literature 

5.  Analysis  of  planned  observations  in  business  and  in- 

dustry 

11:43-  1:00  p.m. — Lunch 

1 :00-  4 :00  p.m. — Planned  observations  in  selected  vocational  areas  in  the  com- 
munity 

1.  Distributive  occupations 

a.  Retail  sales 

b.  Merchandising 

c.  Service  businesses 

2.  Business  occupations 

a.  Clerical 

b.  Accounting 

c.  Secretarial 

d.  Machine  operation 

3.  Health  occupations 

a.  Dental  assistant 

b.  Medical  assistant 

c.  Nurse  aid 

d.  Practical  nursing 

4.  Home  economics  occupations 

a.  Waiters,  waitresses 

b.  Food  service 

c.  Restaurant  and  hotel  management 

d.  Clothing 

e.  Utility  company  demonstrators 
3.  Agriculture  occupations 

a.  Sales 

b.  Horticulture 

c.  Processing 

d.  Mechanical 

6.  Trade  and  industrial  occupations 

a.  Apprenticeable  trades 

b.  Jobs  requiring  training  beyond  high  school 

c.  Entry  occupations 

0.  SPECIAL  AREAS  OF  EMPHASIS 

The  following  areas  will  receive  special  emphasis  during  the  workshop. 

1.  Utilization  of  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  the  Occupational  Outlook 

Handbook 

2.  Training  program  in  industry 

3.  Apprenticeship  programs 

4.  Trade  and  vocational  schools 

3.  Indiana  Vocational  and  Technical  College  and  its  relationship  to  high  school 
programs 

6.  Developing  an  occupational  information  library  for  a school 

7.  Vocational  development  of  youth  with  emphasis  on  the  occupational  decision- 

making process 

8.  Utilization  of  community  resources  for  vocational  guidance 

9.  Vocational  testing 

D.  FOLLOW-UP 

In  order  to  continually  up-date  information  of  vocational  guidance  nature, 
periodic  workshop  sessions  will  be  conducted  throughout  the  year.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  will  be  held  every  six  weeks  and  will  be  two  or  three  hours  in 
duration. 
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The  nature  of  the  sessions  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  participants 
Examples  of  workshop  sessions  might  be : 

1.  Discussions  with  business  and  Industrial  leaders 

2.  Tours  of  businesses  and  Industries 

3.  Analysis  of  Informational  materials. 

E.  AOVISORT  COMMITTEE 

An  advisory  committee  was  established  to  help  In  the  development  of  the 
•current  proposal.  This  committee  will  be  expanded  to  Include  representation 
from  all  major  vocational  areas  In  the  community  and  representatives  from  the 
various  school  districts  participating  In  the  project.  After  the  workshop,  the 
•advisory  committee  will  continue  to  function  in  an  on-going  capacity  In  order 
to  maintain  a continuing  liaison  between  business,  Industry,  and  the  schools. 

Mr.  Bbademas.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Wysang. 

Mr.  Wysong.  Our  statement  that  was  made  by  Dr.  Holt  was  a com- 
bined statement,  but  I’d  like  to  specifically  make  note  to  the  needs  of 
competent  men  and  women,  that  is,  competent  in  vocational  sldlls,  to 
get  them  into  teaching.  I would  propose  maybe  on  a scholarship  basis 
of  some  sort.  That,  or  maybe  a loan  basis  where  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  loan  back  if  they  taught  year  for  year,  whatever  they  got 
in  grants.  If  they  stayed  in  teaching  for  4 years  that  would  augment 
the  4 years  of  training.  I think  it’s  very  good  the  amount  of  money 
that  you  are  specifying  to  strengthen  existing  pro-ams.  I think  it’s 
fine  to  have  the  innovative  program,  but  I think  that  programs  need 
to  be  strengthened,  keep  upgrading  the  existing  programs.  I think 
the  tie  of  counseling  between  the  jmiior  high,  senior  high,  post-high 
^school,  I think  this  is  important ; rather  th^  having  all  three  going  in 
different  directions.  With  the  ratio  in  schools  of  1 to  500  between  a 
counselor  and  student,  he  probably  spends  90  percent  of  his  time  on 
" 10  percent  of  the  students.  The  ones  that  are  going  on  to  the  high  degree 
program  and  the  ones  that  are  giving  him  problems.  The  average 
student  is  left  more  to  tend  for  himself.  I think  anything  that  we  can 
do  to  help  lower  this  ratio  to  where  the  vocational  counselor  can  work 
with  the  average  student,  this  is  important. 

One  of  our  big  needs  on  our  evening  adult  programs  that  I did  not 
see,  there  may  be  some  place  in  here,  that  there  might  be  a place  for  is 
that  in  our  evening  high  school  program — ‘all  right,  this  is  not  voca- 
tional, but  it’s  also  not  available  un<fer  the  Secondary  Education  Act 
that  I know  of— is  that  where  can  we  get  money  for  vocational  coun- 
selors to  help  through  our  evening  high  school  program.  Certainly 
they’re  just  academic  programs,  but  these  people  are  upgrading  their 
skills,  getting  their  high  school  diploma,  and  probably  improving 
themse^es  on  the  job,^  so  we  need  vocational  counselors  here.  It  took  us 
2 years  to  begin  getting  money  from  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act,  so  I can  see  this  act  will  even  take  quite  a few  more  years  after 
this  is  passed;  so  I am  sure  the  needs  will  be  far  greater  than  what 
we  see  today. 

On  the  new  innovative  programs,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
this,  I think,  is  dissemination  of  information.  So  somebody  has  a new 
program,  innovative  program.  We  down  in  the  grassroots  do  not  hear 
what’s  being  done  some  place  else.  This  is  important  to  others  in  the 
United  States  so  that  we  know  what’s  going  on  and  to  avail  ourselves 
of.  Maybe  something  that  somebody  else  has  experienced. 
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Mp.  Brai>kma8.  Thank  you  vorv  much,  gentlemen.  Tliese  are  excel- 
lent statements.  I think  I have  tliree  or  four  questions  to  ask,  ana 

will  yield  to  Mr.  Pucinski.  nr 

Following  the  point  you  were  just  making,  Mr.  Wysong,  on  wns 
matter  of  recruitmg  vocational  teachei*s,  how  can  we  go  beyond  the 

suggestionyouhave  just  made  for  scholarships  ? , 

Mr.  Wysono.  I see  a tremendous  potentmh  for  example,  in  y 
evening  apprenticeship  program.  Here  in  Cline  School  we  have  2 
tradesmen  teaching  at  night  for  our  apprentice  program.  Here  are 
maybe  23  people  that  have  enjoyed  teaching,  that  might  be  encour- 
a"ed  to  go  on  and  get  their  degree.  I’m  sure  there  are  other  places.  1 
don’t  know  what  type  of  selecting  procedure  we  would  have  to  go 
through  to  select  this,  but  I know  there  are  people,  older  men,  I would 
say  middle  aged  men  with  families  that  just  cannot  afford  to  go  back 
to  colWe.  . 

Mr.  Bradem AS.  Any  other  suggestions 2 i j-ir  * 

Dr.  Buff.  I might  just  add  here  that  perhaps  we  need  a different 
certification  for  the  vocational  people  and  see  if  the  complete  academic 
proving  ground  we  require  of  all  teachers  is  as  nw^ary  for  voca^nal 
teachers.  Ferhaps  we  need  sometl^g  like  the  MAT  program  of  Notre 
Dame  where  they  bring  in  people  who  have  undergraduate  work  m 
various  types  of  areas,  concentrated  programs  on  the  graduate  level  to 
prepare  ^em  for  teaching.  Perhaps  something  like  this  could  be  done 
where  we  would  find  skills  tradesmen  who  have  skills  in  the  teaching 
area,  but  do  not  have  an  education,  and  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  programs  that  would  prepare  him  for  teachii^. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Dr.  Holt,  I wonder  if  you  would  briefly  tell  us  the 
status  of  the  residential  vocational  school  which  is  contemplated  would 

be  located  right  here  in  the  building  ^ . 

Dr.  Holt.  1 don’t  know  that  that  is  mine.  We  have  four  counties 
in  this  area.  There  are  problems  presumably  to  rerve.  I donj;  see  how 
effectively  it  can  serve  them  adequately  as  a residential  part,  because 
when  you  think  of  youngsters  that  come  from  three  counties  other  tnan 
St.  .Toe,  or  even  St  Joe  County,  the  on® 

likely  to  get  here.  That  is  a rural  area.  While  I like  the  idea  here  m ^ 
•area  where  many  of  the  low  income  youngsters  can  ryalk  to  thiSj^think 
that  is  important,  I am  still  concerned  about  outlying  areas.  What  do 
we  do  ? I tnink  we  must  think  in  terms  of  a residential  school. 

Mr.  Brademas.  So  the  school  is  not  necessarily  to  be  put  on  this 

site? 

Dr.  Holt.  Not  necessarily.  ^ • at,- 

Mr.  Brademas.  When  do  you  think  you’ll  get  going  on  this  school? 
Mr.  Wysong.  The  initial  schedule  is  to  get  this  under  way  either 
late  summer  or  early  fall.  We  expect  to  open  the  doors  a year  from 

Mr.^BRADEMAs.  I was  struck  very  forcibly  by  the  gi’eat  emphases  in 
the  statements  of  both  Dr.  Holt  and  Dr.  Ruff  on  vocational  guidance. 
I am  much  impressed  by  the  article  that  I have  r«^  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  about  your  summer  workshop  for  vocational  guidance,  wiin- 
out  objection,  I would  insert  this  article  at  this  point  m the  record. 
The  article,  by  Roger  Birdsell,  is  entitled  “Vocational  Guidance  Is 

‘Shop’  Topic.”  , . „ V 

(The  newspaper  article  referred  to  follows:) 
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[From  the  South  Bend  Tribune] 
Vocational  Guidance  1b  “Shop”  Topic 


SUMMED  program  SET  BY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


(By  Roger  Birdsell,  Tribune  Education  Writer) 

Dr.  diaries  C.  Hoit,  superintendent  of  the  South  Bend  Community  Schooi  Corp., 
today  announced  pians  for  a $10)310  three-week  summer  workshop  in  vocationai 
guidance  for  schooi  counseiors. 

The  workshop,  which  the  Board  of  Schooi  Trustees  is  being  asked  to  approve 
Monday,  is  being  financed  by  the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Pubiic  Instruction 
with  federai  funds  under  the  Vocationai  Education  Act. 

Hoit  said  14  high  schooi  counseiors,  two  eiementary  and  Junior  high  schooi 
counseiors  and  two  schooi  administrators  wiii  be  seiected  to  take  the  workshop 
based  at  St.  Mary’s  Coiiege  under  its  graduate  education  department. 

A counselor  will  be  selected  from  each  of  the  eight  high  schools  in  the  Soutli 
Bend  system — John  Adams,  Central,  Clay,  Jackson,  LaSalle,  North  Liberty,  Riley 
and  Washington. 

OTHER  SYSTEMS  INVITED 

In  addition,  the  Mishawaka,  Penn-Harris-Madison,  New  Prairie,  Union-North, 
Lincoln-Polk-Johnson  and  Elkhart  school  systems  have  been  invited  to  send  one 
high  school  counselor  each  to  the  workshop. 

Each  participant  will  have  his  tuition  paid  and  will  also  receive  a $7o-a-week 
living-cost  stipend. 

Dr.  Elden  E.  Ruff,  co-ordinator  of  guidance  services  for  the  system,  will  serve 
as  workshop  director  and  Eugene  Glod,  co-ordinator  of  adult  education,  as 
workshop  co-ordinator. 

Russ  said  the  workshop  program  has  been  developed  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Arthur  Smith,  head  of  the  education  department  at  St.  Mary’s,  and  with  the 
South  Bend-Mishawaka  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  area  business  and 
industry. 

RELATE  TO  OPPORTUNITIES 


Ruff  said  the  overall  purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  help  school  counseling  staffs 
better  relate  their  work  with  students  to  the  actual  vocational  opportunities  in 
the  community’s  business  firms. 

“One  of  the  special  features  of  the  workshop  is  that  the  counselors  will  spend 
half  of  the  day  for  two  weeks  out  in  business  and  industry,”  Ruff  noted. 

“Here  they  will  have  the  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  personnel  people,  plant 
managers  and  others  involved  in  the  employment  of  youth  as  they  are  graduated 

from  school.  , , ^ ^ , i „„ 

“They  will  become  acquainted  with  the  demands  placed  upon  a worker  in  an 
6otry  job  And  loarn  tho  roQuiroinoDts  noodod  by  ft  grftduiito  to  fill  various  entry 


“Through  these  practical  experiences  and  through  better  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  business  and  the  industrial  community,  it  is  hoped  that  each  counselor 
will  be  able  to  more  effectively  guide  young  people  as  they  prepare  for  their 


The  workshop  is  a I’ecognition  that  many  high  school  students  are  not  bound 
for  college  and  that  in  some  ways  the  high  schools  have  not  been  doing  as  good 
a job  as  they  should  in  assisting  these  non-college  bound  youths,  Ruff  said. 

Vocational  education  and  guidance  have  suffered,  he  explained,  from  the  grow- 
ing emphasis  in  society  on  a college  education  and  the  generally  academic  orien- 
tation of  most  school  counselors. 

Another  factor,  he  said,  has  been  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  business 
and  industry  to  provide  counselors  with  adequate  occupational  information.  It 
has  been  estimated,  he  noted,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  occupational  literature  avail- 
able covers  10  per  cent  of  the  jobs  available. 


ASSIGNED  AS  SPECIALISTS 

Each  high  school  counselor  taking  the  w^orkshop  is  to  return  to  his  school  with 
a specific  assignment  as  the  vocational  guidance  specialist  for  the  school,  Ruff 
explained. 

In  this  capacity,  the  counselor  will  keep  abreast  of  the  current  job  market  and 
its  educational  and  training  reciuirements ; alert  the  entire  school  staff  to  these 
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Job  market  needi^,  nud  serve  as  liaison  between  the  school  and  business  and 
industry. 

In  order  to  assist  the  counselor  in  this  task,  Ruff  said,  periodic  conferences  with 
business  representatives  are  planned  in  the  future  and  an  advisory  committee 
of  such  representatives  has  been  formed. 

Two  elementary  and  junior  high  guidance  i>eople  are  being  included  in  the 
workshop,  Ruff  said,  in  hopes  they  will  subsequently  develop  experimental  voca* 
tional  guidance  programs  at  that  educational  level. 


The  workshop  will  run  from  June  26  to  July  15.  The  first  week  will  be  devoted 
to  general  back^und  information.  In  the  following  two  weeks,  classroom  ses> 
siuns  will  be  held  in  the  morning  and  business  visitations  in  the  afternoon. 

The  workshop  will  cover  distributive  occupations,  business  occupations,  health 
occupations,  home  economics  occupations^  agricultural  occupations  and  trade 
and  industrial  occupations. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  occuimtional  information  materials; 
training  programs  in  industry;  apprenticeship  programs;  the  Indiana  Vocational 
technical  College  and  other  trade  and  vocational  schools;  vocational  testing; 
utilizution  of  community  resources,  and  the  occupational  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I would  hope  that  other  communities  would  emulate 
your  example  in  stressing  vocational  guidance  and  in  counseling.  This 
IS  one  of  the  things  that  always  upsets  me.  I have  felt  that  too  many  of 
our  vocational  teachers  simply  have  not  been  keeping  abreast  of  what’s 
going  on  out  in  the  world  of  technology  or  industry.  I don’t  say  that 
it’s  easy  to  provide  intelligent  counseling 


kinds  of  courses,  not  coiii*ses  in  bird  box  building. 

Well,  let  me  make  two  other  comments,  then  I will  invite  your  com- 
ments. I think  that  what  I have  just  said  on  the  question  of  vocational 
guidance  is  linked  to  two  other  comments  that  you  stressed  yourself. 
The  one  is  Dr.  Holt’s  observation  that  we  need  in  our  programs  much 
more  stress  on  innovation. 

The  other  point  that  you  referred  to  is  exchange  of  information 
with  industries  and  how  to  get  industry  more  involved.  Isn’t  it  fair 
to  say  that  these  are  all  related  questions  ? If  we  could  get  first,  greater 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  business  in  an  area  in 
support  of  working  dosely  with  the  vocational  educators;  and  second, 
a strong  commitment  to  quality  in  vocational  education  just  as  we  are 
try  ing  to  do  through  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  to  promote  innovation  and  exemplary  projects  and  im- 
proved quality  in  elementary  and  secondary  eaucation,  then  we  would 
really  be  on  the  move  in  vocational  education.  It  would  be  first-class 
education.  It  would  be  up  to  data  It  would  be  made  available  in  im- 
mediately negotiable  skills. 

Dr.  Holt,  do  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on  those  comments  and 
especially  in  reference  to  our  situation  ? 

Dr.  Holt.  I think  the  things  alluded  to  are  perfectly  right.  We  need, 
the  vocational  teachers  and  counselors  out  at  Bendix  and  such  places 
to  find  out  what  must  we  develop  in  the  skills.  Recently  we  had  some- 
one come  in  on  our  recommendation  and  see  if  these  boys  could  be 
hired.  We  didn’t  come  up  with  much.  Indictment  or  our  lack  of  diive 
in  this  whole  area,  lack  of  funds,  enough  people  to  do  this  bothered 
me  that  we  weren’t  able  to  come  out.  I think  you  are  perfectly  right. 
I think  we  have  to  get  out  and  reexamine  things  where  they  have  the 
jobs.  I think  the  most  important  thing  to  the  kids  is  immediately 
negotiable  skills. 
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Dr.  Ruff.  I might  just  add  in  preparing  this  summer  workshop,  we 
have  excellent  cooperation  with  business,  industiw.  They  are  to  the 
place  where  they  see  this  need  as  well,  and  this  work  experience  will  be 
a continuous  type  of  thing  so  that  at  least  we’ll  begin  this  next  fall 
having  one  counselor  in  each  school.  He  will  be  responsible  for  keeping 
the  rest  of  the  staff  updated  as  to  what  is  curi*ently  out  in  business  and 
industiw,  and  the  business  and  industry  people  have  agreed  to  work 
with  this,  not  only  the  summer,  the  3- week  period,  but  on  a continuous 
basis  reacquainting  people  throughout  the  year  through  1-day  work- 
shop programs.  So  we  are  really  looking  forward  to  this  type  of 
relationship  that  I think  is  beginning  to  develop. 

Mr.  Wysono.  I think  Indianapolis  has  something  where  thev  have 
on  the  salaiy  schedule  work  experience  for  up  to  10  years.  1 think 
maybe  this  is  something  that  needs  to  be  incorporated  more  places 
whei*e  going  back  to  school  will  give  them  monetary  raises  on  the  salary 
schedule.  I think  work  experience  is  going  to  have  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Pucinski. 

lilr.  Pucinski.  Dr.  Holt,  I w’as  very  happy  to  hear  you  make  the 
statement  about  home  economics  coiirees.  I nave  got  a 1-man  campaign 
going  in  this  coimtry  to  have  all  housewives  sign  the  initials  D.E. 
after  their  names  the  way  doctors  are  M.D.’s^ongressmen  M.C.,  indus- 
try, D.D.  I want  housewives,  you  see,  to  put  D.E.  to  get  them  out  of  the 
housewife  category  and  put  them  where  they  belong,  as  domestic 
engineei-s.  This  is  my  way  of  trying  to  upgrade  the  whole  skill  of  the 
American  housewife  who  really  are  not  fully  appreciating  all  the  things 
Avecando. 

I was  wondering  if  you  have  any  suggestion  on  one  point.  This  leg- 
islation, of  course,  goes  a long  way  in  meeting  the  needs  of  vocational* 
education,  and  I think  we  both  can  agree  mat  we’ve  gone  through, 
a kind  of  sophisticated  era  of  American  education  where  vocational 
education  was  relegated  to  the  role  of  stepchild.  We  still  have  some 
people  in  the  Office  of  Education  who  think  thatj  but  I think  thy’re- 
beginning  to  see  the  light.  I wonder  if  we  can  devise  some  way,  and  I 
don’t  think  we  can  do  this  through  legislation,  to  impress  upon  school 
boards  this  same  thing?  You  made  a very  simificant  statement  here- 
that  certainly  vocational  education  is  one  of  the  most  expensi  ve  types - 
of  education  in  the  school  budget,  and  so  distinctly  and  traditionally 
economic-minded  school  boards  would  have  it  occasionally  made  the^ 
first  victim  of  an  economy  drive.  What  ca^n  we  do,  and  do  you  have  any 
suggestion  on  what  can  oe  done  to  reorient  this  school  board  thii^- 
ing,  some  of  the  school  board  thinking,  make  them  realize  that  while 
it’s  expensive  at  this  levelj  that  if  we  had  had  a really  effective  voca- 
tional education  program  in  this  county  30  years  ago,  1 don’t  think  we 
would  have  needed  the  war  on  poverty  in  this  country  today.  It’s  ironic 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  them  that  because  of  inadequate 
education  programs — particularly  vocational  education  programs-^ 
we  are  spending  $2  billion  every  year  on  the  war  on  poverty.  That  is 
the  result  of  some  pretty  sad  thinking  around  this  country  in  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  in  the  educationallevel. 

Dr.  Holt.  I think  one  of  the  things  that  will  help  what  you  are 
bringing  here,  the  training  of  administrators,  which  are  a great  influ- 
ence on  the  board  and  their  thinking  particularly  now  as  we’re  in- 
volved in  preparing  budgets  that  we’fl  present  on  recommendation  to- 
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boards  of  education.  Where  we  put  the  emphasis  malces  a ]ot  of  dif- 
tvlZ  ill  their  thinking.  I think  this  woulJ  be  a long  stpP  forward.  I 
think  the  State  school  board  association  might  be  brought  into  to 
hi^Lht  this  in  their  program.  I think  thfs  has 
thnik  in  the  meeting  last  year  they  were  paying  some  attention  to 

Holt,  the  Office  of  Education  would  like  us  to 
take  section  6 of  our  bill,  which  provides  for 
education  teachers  and  administrators,  and  transfer 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Now,  I must  admit  to  you  that  I wn 
much  opposed  to  this  concept,  with  all  due  respect 
Howe  and  the  others,  only  because  I am  afraid  that  this  vocational 
education  program  is  going  to  get  lost  in  the 

has.  When  we  get  this  into  the  university  level,  with  all  due  respect  to 
institutions  of  higher  leaniing,  they  continue  to  look  upon  vocation^ 
education  as  a stepchild  in  too  many  instiutions.  So  I was  wondering 
if  you  would  care  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  we  are  wise  in  »jsi^- 
ing  that  there  be  specifically  earmarked  m this  Inll  a 
feflowships  in  vocational  education  and  for  admini^ 
counselors.  Can  we  risk  putting  this  into  title  V of  the  higher  educa 
tion  bill  and  take  a chance  of  it  getting  lost  in  the  shuffle « 

Dr.  Holt.  I would  leave  it  here.  When  I look  at  vocational  ^idanre 
counselors,  the  amount  needed  for  them,  I compare  that  tiie  high 
student-teacher  ratio,  and  primanly  grades  in 
where  that  goes  to.  I think  earmark^in  there  ways  is  the  ^?clret. 
have  to  assure  that  this  is  going  to  happen.  I thu^  that  s 
The  vocational  people  in  nigher  institutions  still  arent  swinging 
much  of  a stick  in  colleges,  'fiiey  are  still  not  quite  rrepected. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Dr.  Ruff,  would  you  care  to  comment . 

Dr.  Ruff.  Yes,  I would  leave  the  funds  right  where  th^  are  again 

for  the  reason  that  we  are  setting  up  tlie  3-week  ^^^^Xa^kvel 
the  low  level.  The  college-the  counselors,  ediicatore  at  college  ^ 
again  are  somewhat  removed  from  what  is  happening  at  this  1®^ 

Tliey  see  emphasis  on  other  areas  than  vocational  education.  Ana  it 
definitely  needs  to  remain  right  in  the  bill  where  it  is- 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Right  here  where  it  is  specifically  eamarked.  Mr. 
Ruff,  you  have  made  a very  significant  contribution  here  in  this  ^de 
proceeding.  I agree  with  you.  As  I looked  at  the  educational 
bur  greatest  single  need,  and  there  are  many  needs,  teachere,  class- 
rooni  facilities,  equipment,  but  I am  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
greatest  single  need  in  the  educational  community  Amenca  is  the 
Led  for  training  experienced  counrelors.  I recently  did  a study  of  the 
school  system  in  Washington,  D^.,  which  as  you 
serious  trouble,  and  which  is  a school  district  that  is  ^ 
white,  which  is  tremendous.  I came  to 

greatit  shortages  coming  in  this  whole  system  is  the  of  ®d^ 
counseling  where  there  youngsters  can,  through  guidance  xpifL 

ing,  be  giren  a better  understanding  of  what  w;e  are  trying  to  do  with 
thim.  f he  teacher  can’t  do  that.  She  dWt  have  time.  We  fmd 
youngsters  who  really  don’t  know  what  it’s  all  aW.  In 
ness,  they  drop  out  or  show  no  interest,  and  nobody  has  really  sat 
down  to  Low  them  a relationship  of  what’s  happening  to  them,  how 
this  is  going  to  affect  them  in  the  future,  and  what  they  can  do  to 
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affect  their  future.  I really  believe  that  this  counseling  is  the  real 

Sroblem  in  this  country.  I would  hope  that  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
le  Chairman  today,  Mr.  Brademas,  who  is  the  most  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  education  on  our  Committee,  would  perhaps  consider 
some  special  legislation  in  this  field ; because  I think  the  need  is  that 

great.  I would  yield  to  his  better  judgment.  I was  wondering  if  you 
ave  any  ideas  of  how  we  can  strengthen  this  bill  to  make  sure  that 
is  adequately  presented  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  vocational  education. 
Do  you  think  the  language  here  is  sufficient?  Do  we  need  further 
additional  clarifying  language  here  to  make  sure  that  we  meet  this 
great  need  of  counselors  ? 

Dr.  Ruff.  The  one  thing  that  probably  isn’t  spelled  out  here,  I don’t 
have  the  bill  here  with  me,  the  one  place  it  indicates  funds  for  training 
the  coimselors,  administrators,  and  teachers,  and  then  where  it  goes 
right  down  specifically,  it  specifies  the  money  specifically  for  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  I was  wondering  what  you  are  thinlcing  in 
regard  to  training  of  vocational  counselors?  Do  you  see  this  as  some- 
thing under  some  other  provision,  some  other  act,  under  NDEA,  or  do 
you  see  a need  within  this  particular  bill  ? 

Mr.  PrcixsKi.  You  notice  that  paragraph  C of  section  6 in  the  bill,  I 
believe  would  refer  to  it.  That’s  why  I wanted  to  find  out  from  you  if 
you  feel  the  language  is  sufficient.  Perhaps  you  may  want  to  fully 
answer  that  question,  maybe  you’d  like  to  tnink  about  it  and  drop 
us  a note  because  of  the  point  that  you  made  in  this  hearing  on 
the  importance  of  counseling.  I agree  with  you.  I want  to  make  sure 
that  this  legislation  reflects  the  kmds  of  language  that  it  needs. 

Dr.  Ruff.  I would  be  happy  to  study  this  in  detail  and  prepare 
something  to  send  to  you. 

]\Ir.  PuciNSKi.  It  begins  on  page  17 — the  qualifications  of  persons 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  teaching,  counseling,  supervis- 
ing, or  administering  vocation^  educational  programs.  Each  individ- 
ual who  attends  an  institute,  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph,  shall  be  eligible  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such 
institute,  to  receive  a stipend,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  you  would  just  like 
to  take  the  time,  m^be  you  want  to  study  the  language,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  let  Congressman  Brademas  know  of  any  additional 
langua^  you  would  like  to  put  in  here. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Just  yesterday  we  had  a young  boy,  a Negro  boy,  that 
had  gone  to  Marshall  High  School.  It’s  a tremendously  crowded  high 
school.  It’s  just  an  ordinai-y  high  school,  and  tliis  young  man  was 
struggling  along  with  a C average,  probably  really  would  not  have  gone 
very  far.  A counselor  called  his  attention  to  the  new  Westinghouse 
Vocational  School  that  we  had  built  out  on  the  west  side  of  Chic^o. 
Consequently,  this  young  fellow  transferred  to  Westinghouse.  Tlie 
most  amazing  thing,  this  youngster  now  is  an  A student.  He  has  a schol- 
arship to  one  of  the  great  universities,  and  he  is  going  to  pursue  a 
course  in  electrical  engineering.  A whole  new  vista  of  opportunity 
opened  up  for  this  young  fellow  simply  localise  somebody  stopped 
long  enough  to  counsel  with  him  and  show  him  some  opportunities  tliat 
he  was  not  aware  of.  You  can’t  help  but  ask  yourself  how  many  mil- 
lions more  like  that  boy  are  there  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Bbademas.  If  I may.  Congressman,  that  point  was  touched  on 
in  Dr.  Ruff’s  testimony  when  he  was  talking  about  the  importance  of 
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doing  more  intensive  communication  between  counselors  in  the  system. 
One  of  the  difficulties  I take  it  you  must  encounter  is  how  do  you  get 
fit  'those  kids? 

Dr.  Rupp.  1 think  one  of  the  things  in  the  written  testimony  I pre- 
pared brought  out  one  of  our  current  weaknes^s,  that  is,  that  the 
counselor’s  role  tends  to  confine  hini  to  the  school  building.  His  role 
should  take  him  whenever  the  need  is.  If  it’s  out  in  the  home  talking 
to  the  parents  or  working  wfith  that  youngster,  there  should  be  enough 
flexibility  that  that’s  where  he  goes.  ^ . 

Mr.  ’RwAmaMAH.  Do  you  feel,  if  my  colleague  will  further  yield,  that 
the  pebple  in  your  profession  axe  not  going  to  be  too  frighten^  by  the 
irTiuf  ni  shakeup  and  innovation  that  we  are  trying  to  encourage  in  this 

legislation?  / v i • 

^r.  ]^upp.‘  I thmk  they  Tyjll  welcome  it.  I point  out  some  of  the  ex- 
amples, things'that  are  going  on  across  the  countiw  now  in  our  School 
Counselors  A^ciation.  We.  recognize  many  needs  and  are  searching 
for  answers.  I think  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  will  lead  us 

in  that.  ' ^ , .... 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  This  is  most  reassuring.  As  I said  earlier  today,  in 
30  months,  which  is  like  tomorrow,  one  out  of  every  two  youn^ters 
is  going  to  be  in.  the  vocational  education  program.  Nine  and  a half 
miUion  youngsters  are  going  to  be  knocking  on  the  dcrars  of  all  kinds 
of  vocational  programs  in  tnis  country.  The  questiem  is,  will  we  liave 
the  counselors,  will  we  have  the  teachers^  the  facilities,  to  meet  that 
need?  Mr.  Ruff,  you  said  we  need  vocational  guidance  for  the  non- 
college-bound students.  Perhaps  this  is  where  the  problem  has  arisen, 
as  Dr.  Holt  has  described,  that  the  general  reputation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  a place  for  dro]muts,  ki(fe  that  just  aren’t  going  anywhere.  I 
must  repeat  I was  astounded  to  find  that  seven  out  of  10  youngsters  that 
we  talked  to  yesterday  from  10  vocational  schools  in  Chica^,  are  going 
on  to  college.  I believe  five  of  those  seven  had  not  intended  to  go  to 
college  before  they  came  into  the  vocational  education  pro^ams,  but 
having  gotten  into  vocational  education  programs,  they  became  in- 
spirea  to  go  on  to  higher  education.  So  maybe  one  of  the  things  that 
we  should  do  is  stop  toiuking  in  terms  of  vocational  guidance  as  being 
only  for  non-college-bound  studente.  We  are  going  to  find  that  more 
and  more  of  these  Mds  probably  will  be  stimulated  to  go  bn  to  college 
by  the  experience  and  by  the  excitement  that  they  can  find  in  a.  voca- 
tional program.  . 

Dr.  Holt.  1 was  surprised  recently  to  hear  the  dean  of  a college  of 
engineering,  ta.  very  gpeid  pne^.  say  that  one  of  the  things  heeded  most  by 
the  bright  young  men  going  into  this  college  is  the  prior  development 
of  mampufative  skills,  the  kind  of  skills  you  get  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. They  can  academically  handle  the  math  and  sciences.  They  need 
to  know  the  skills  that  they  can  do.  ;•  . 

Mr.  PtrciNSKi.  The  president  of  the  Chica^  Teachers  Union,  in 
Chicago  yesterday  made  a recommendation,  and  I don’t  know  whether 
you  gentlemen  wanted  to  comment  on  this.  We  want  some  feeling  down 
herein  Indiana.  He  recommended  that  we  might  give  serious  thought  to 
dropping  the  Job  Corps  and  turning  the  money  oyer  to  vocational 
centers.  He  felt  that  the  educators  who  run  the  vocational  centers,  in- 
cluding the  residential  centers^  could  probably  do  a much  more  effective 
job,  and  I was  just  wondering  if  any  of  you  care  to  get  into  that  ? 
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’ Dr.  Holt.  I have  to  think  about  that.  I hadn*t  thought  of  it. 

Dp.  Rupp.  Just  a quick  reaction.  I think  from  my  observation  really 
there  is  nothing  that  is  being  done  in  the^  programs  that  couldn’t  be 
done  in  oUr  single  educational  program  if  the  funds  were  provided. 
The  Same  thing  that  applies  to,  for  example,  our  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  and  work  experience  program.  After  spading  a year 
as  director  of  this  program  here,  I can  see  many  of  the  things  that  were 
being  done  that  coula  have  been  done  And  should  have  li^n  done  in 
the  schools  if  tW  same  amount  of  money  had  been  provided  for  the 
same.  , , , ‘ . . 

Mr.  PuclNSKi.  One  of  the  withesses  in  Washington  made  a similar 
suggestion  that  we  replace  the  Job  Corps  centers  with  the  residential 
centers  as  provided  in  this  legislation,  since  196J.  He  suggested  that  we 
are  cAreful,  though,  in  maintaining  A good  balAXice.  ThO  pb^t  wos  if  we 
were  to  take  all  of  the  youngsters  who  wete  now  ODgAged  iii  the  Job 
Corps,  yoimgsters  who  come  &om  low^income  families,  that  many  have 
social  adjustments  before  they  get  the  Job  Corps  skill.  If  you  were  to 
transfer  this  into  the  residential  vocational  centers,  there  might  be 
pr<^1ems  that  such  centers  could  not  handle.  His  SUggeStioh  V^as  that 
you  try  to  maintain  a ratio  of  20  perceot  Job  Coi^  youngsters  and 
add  80  percent  ~who  are  interested  in  vocational  edticAtiOn,  ahd  inter- 
mix, which  would  be  the  greatest  thePapy  in  the  World.  Fot  20  percent 
who  now  are  all  grouped  together  in  some  Jobs  Corps,  I think  there  is 
some  merit  to  that.  I was  wondering  if  you  had  any  suggestion? 

1^.  WysOng.  I think  this  sotinds  good,  becAuse  gettmg  them  used 
to  living  as  the  average  youngster,  I think  like  you  sAid,  is  good 

j a ■ , . f . ' , 


Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Well,  Mr.  OhAirman.  I must  sAy  I want  to  eon- 
gratulate  you.  The  testimony  this  morning  WAS  tremendotiSly  impres- 
sive, and  it  underscores  again  the  valuie  Of  taking  these  committees 
out  of  Washington  and  bringing  them  into  these  communities  to  hear 
what  the  people  in  local  communities  have  tO  say.  I Wotild  just  like 
to  wind  up  with  this  remark.  We  talk  About  VocAtiohAl  education 
aS  the  downgraded  education.  Yet,  1 find  the  industrial  giants  of 
America,  the  men  that  today  hold  the  most  doininant  positions  in 
American  industry  are  men  that  really  started  Out  pretty  much  in  an 
experience  Such  as  offered  by  vocational  education  schools,  so  maybe 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  put  on  A Campaign  to  let  yotuigSters  know  how 
the  industrial  giants  of  this  country  roally  got  started,  with  all  due 
respect  to  liberal  arts  colleges  and  Various  Outer  professions,  the  fact 
remains  that  these  men  who  today  ate  giving  ns  the  greatest  pros- 
perity We  have  ever  seen  in  this  country  Are  to  A great  et^nt  men  who 
started  in  a simple  manner,  some  skilled  fOr  drafting,  some  skilled 
mechanics.  As  you  said,  wam’t  it,  Mr.  Holt,  about  the  boy  who  now 
owns  a printing  shop.  That  is  a story  to  be  repeated.  Thaim  you  very 
much.  , , „ , . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  I want  to  thank  all  the  wit- 
nesses today.  We  will  break  at  this  point  for  lUnCh.  We  will  reconvene 
at  2 o’clock  sharp  at  which  point  we  will  have  Mr.  ^harles  Lawshe,  vice 
president  of  Purdue  University ; Dallas  Sells,  pr^ident  of  the  Indiana 
State  AFL-CIO;  and  Frederick  Hadley,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Vocational  Technical  College.  Following  those  three,  there  will  be  a 
panel  of  three  witnesses  to  conclude  the  hearing,  Mr.  J ameS  Beaudway, 
R.  K.  Smith  of  Michigan  City,  and  Mr.  Eh  Miller,  of  Mishawaka 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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The  Chair  would  also  like  to  observe  that  stateme^s  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  by  Mr.  Robert  C Riley,  John  TorJ*  and  Stanley 
Ladd.  We  will  adjourn,  and  welcome  all  of  you  who  would  like  to  come 

back  at  2 o’clock.  , ^ j \ 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock,  the  subcommittee  was  adjournedk) 

APTERNbON  Session 

Mr.  BitvDKMAS.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We’ve  had 
some  extremely  interesting  testimony  presented  this  monimg  on  the 
CclS  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967,  aud  Congressman 
Pudnski  and  I have  benehted  ffreatly  from  what  this  mornings  wit- 
neies  have  had  to  say  on  these  bills.  I’m  very  pleased  to  welcome  our 

of  Purdue  University.  Mr.  Lawshe,  would  you  like  to  present  your 

^M??Lawshb.  This  is  Dean  George  McNally,  dean  of  the  school  of 
technology  of  the  university,  who  came  along  as  a companion. 

STATEMENT  OP  CHARLES  H.  LAWSHE,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  REGIONAL 
CAMPUS  ADMINISTRATION,  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  C.  H.  Lawshe.  I hold  the 
position  of  vice  president  for  regional  campus  admmistration^^^ 
due  University.  In  addition,  I am  chairman  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  which  is  the  desimated  State 
a<yency  to  administer  the  several  Federal  vocational  education  acts  and 
fands  that  accrue  therefrom  in  the  State  of  Iniana.  My  »PPf 
here  todav  in  no  way  represents  eitheP  the  umversity  or  the  State 
b^^ve  been  in  4bhc  education  for  37  years,  at  almo^  every  level 
and  in  numerous  positions  including  that  of  vocationnl^hool  aton- 
istrator,  and  have  a deep  interest  in  and  concern  for  public  vocaticmal 
education  as  a segment  of  the  total  educatiimal  spectrum.  My  remark 
wmbe  Si-ected  primarily  toward  H.E.  8671  m^uch  as  it  appears 
to  encompass  all  br  most  of  the  provisions  of  H.K.  oloo. 

APPROPRIATIONS  LIMIT  INCREASE 

My  first  observations  are  directed  at  the  proposed  5-? 

appropriations  limit.  It  is  my  personal  view  and  conviction  ^at  th^ 
is  sorSv  needed  in  our  State.  My  conviction  is  supported  ^ enroll- 
ment projections  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  State 
public^  instruction  for  the  secondary  field  and  by  the  Indiana  Voca- 
tional-Technical College  for  the  pc«tMCondary  field.  1 

In  the  former,  the  secondary  field,  projections  indicate  (table  1, 
p.  7)  that  the  number  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vw^ional 
programs  will  increase  from  71,000  durmg  the  cni^ent  year  te  ov^^ 
111000  in  fiscal  year  1971-72,  an  mcrease  in  exbess  of  55  pet^nt.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  this  estimate  is  based  upon  a 
trapolation  of  enrollments  for  programs  that  are  currently  rn^in^^ 
approved,  and  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  any  ^ncreaMS  \^ch  mig^^ 
result  from  (a)  program  innovations,  (b)  improved  curricula,  (c) 
improved  vocational  guidance,  or  other  factors  of  a qualitative 
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nature.  I am  personally  convinced  that  the 

ities  which  are  coming  on  stream  as  a result  of  the  1963  act  will,  m 
themselves,  make  vocational  education  more  attr^tive  to  more  high 
school  students  than  has  historically  been  the  case. 
will  increase  the  r^uirement  for  additional  operating  funds  far 

bevond  these 'Projections.  . .« 

In  the  postsecondary  field,  the  projections  are^ven  more  sigmficant. 
It  is  estimated  (table  2,  p.  8)  that  enrollments  will 
160  percent  fr(»n  fiscal  year  1967-68  to  fiscal  year  1971  72.  It  is  im 
portwit  to  point  out  that  these  postsecondary  proiections  are  not 
statements  either  of  manpower  needs  or  of  demands  for  trammg;  in- 
stead, they  are  realistic  estimates  of  the  num^r  of  enrollees  that  ex- 
pected economic  resources  can  accommodate.  The  manpower  teaming 
bMuirements  of  our  State,  on  the  other  hand,  are  auite 
Depth  studies  have  indicated  that  the  State  of 

196%68  will  have  a net  training  requirement  of  almoj  23,000  ^able  d, 
D 91.  The  term  “net  training  requirement”  refers  to  the  dehcit  be- 
tween the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  produced  by  crngorng  train- 
inff  programs  and  the  gross  manpower  requirements  for  new  posi- 
tions*^m Sie  State.  With  reference  to  iny  earlier  statement,  the  estimated 
number  to  be  trained  next  year  by  the  Indiana  Vocational-Technical 

College  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  deficit.^  , • j 

In  short,  the  State  of  Indiana  is  sorely  m ne^  of  incre^ed  voca- 
tional education  funds  at  both  the  secondaiy  and  postsecondary  level. 
The  welfare  of  individuals  who  need  traimng  is  at  stake,  and  the 
economic  future  of  the  State  will  be  markedly  affected. 

■I 


INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 


Vocational  education,  as  I have  Imown  it,  has  suffered  in  the  i^e- 
diate  past  from  many  negative  influences  and  conditions,  of  w^^ 
two  are  germane  here.  The  first  of  these,  sometimes 
syndromiteinyoly^a^^^ 


on  science  aiS  mathematics  as  college  preparatory  subjects.  O^ously, 
on  himself  to  be  perceived  as 

^ ««%  Vki^Vi  cniirkrki  • Vlllf.  t.rin.t.  ISTI'l 


the  point.  Thi  point  is  that  the  large  majority  ot  our  general  high 
schools  have  beSi  predominately  college  entrance  oriented;  the  last 
decade  has  brought  about  an  even  sharper  fwus  on  this  objective. 
“Good”  high  schools  tend  to  be  judged  largely  in  terms  of  the  n^J^nber 
of  merit  sSiolarship  winners  and  the  number  of  students  admitted  to 

^ond^ndShm  emanates  from  vocational  education’s  long- 
term equipment  orientation.  Machine  tools,  for  example,  are  tre- 
mend(msly^ expensive.  Once  tools  are  a^uired,  there  is  a tendency  to 
retain  themlwen  though  they  are  obsolete,  and  to  contin^  te  restrict 
course  content  in  terms  of  the  available  equipment 
in  secondary  schools,  the  results  of  these  two  conditions  have  bwn  stm- 
tifying:  (a)  not  enough  bright  and  creative  educators  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  field:  (b)  vocational  education  has  ^come  ^stepctold, 
unfavorably  perceived  by  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  ^idance 
counselors;  and  finally  (c)  those  r^ponsible  Rational  educa^^^^ 
programs  have  predictably  tended  to  become  defensive,  protective, 
fearful,  and  in  consequence  uncreative. 


i 
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111  my  view,  innovation  has  not  taken  place  to  the  extent  it  should 
have,  as  a result  of  the  1963  act.  Even  though  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
traditional  constraints  were  removed  by  the  19^  ac^  m a qualitetive 
sense,  not  much  has  changed  in  many  Quarters.  Traditional  yocationai 
educators  still  pour  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles;  they  strive,  and 
sometimes  fight,  to  preserve  the  now  holy  compartments  of  a^icmtur^ 
home  economics,  et  cetera,  with  which  they  feel  more  comfortable  and 


more  secure.  . . i t-i.  t,  i ^-e 

H.E.  8671  provides  an  opportunity  for  breakthroughs  by  way  of 

its  specific  provision  for  the  planningand  development  of  iimpvative 
and  exemplary  vocational  programs.  While  almost  any  Imd  of  umoya- 
tive  or  demonstration  project  would  seem  to  be  pofflible  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  specific  encouragement  of  proOTanw  d^ 
sigiwd  to  familiarize  postelementary  schocfl  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  specific  skills  are  required  is  note- 
worthy. It  would  be  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  certain  pr^pect 
of  financial  support  for  these  programs  wcmld  do  much  to  revitalize 
vocational  education  and  to  bring  it  into  phase  with  the  last  halt  of 
this  century. 

RESmENTIAL  SCHOOLS 


I wish  to  support  the  added  emphasis  which  H.R.  8671  would  plaee 
on  residential  schools.  I have  a positive  conviction  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  central  city,  as  they  relate  to  the  unemployability  ot 
the  disadvantaged  segment  of  our  society^  will  not  be  ^Ived  mtu  we 
recognize,  in  program  terms,  the  role  which  home  and  neighborhood 
environment  plays  in  the  perpetuation  and  reinforcement  of  ^Iturw 
deprivation.  To  the  extent  that  my  thesis  is  correct,  removal^  youth 
to  high  quality  residential  centers  seems  to  be  an  answer.  The  com- 
mingling of  disadvantaged  youths  with  those  from  more  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances holds  great  promise.  While  I confess  that  my^ta  are 
limited,  I have  been  involved  in  an  upward  bound  program.  This  pro- 
gram took  a number  of  young  people  out  of  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods and  housed  them  in  undergraduate  dormitories  on  a university 
campus.  While  our  evaluations  are,  admittedly,  subjective,  the  results 
are  fantastic.  Attitudinal  changes  seem,  really,  to  have  taken  place.  My 
only  concern,  with  respect  to  the  amendment  proposal,  is  (^a)  that  the 
operations,  including  living  quarters,  be  genuinely 
(b)  that  there  be  coininingKngj  and  (c)  that  standards  be  established 
to  preclude  the  diffusion  of  funds  to  so  many  centers  that  quality  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained.  Many  State  boards,  under  political  pres- 
sures, are  tempted  to  distribute  their  resources  over  too  many  sites; 
to  the  extent  that  they  yield,  results  are  questionable. 


PRIVATE  CONTRACTORS 


Unlike  many  public  educators,  I do  not  fear  equitable  competition 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  which  might  seek  to  enter  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  In  fact,  it  seems  possible  that  trae  in- 
novation might  conceivably  come  from  a private  agency  that  is 
bound  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  past.  But  please  note  that  _ I said, 
“equitable  competition.”  Many  administrators  in  public  u^tituteoM 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  the  position  of  those  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  permit  a profit  by  a private  contractor  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  insist  on  some  amount  of  cost  sharing  by  an  educational 
institution  or  group  of  institutions.  In  addition,  mere  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  private  films  have  bid  against  public  institutions, 
have  been  awarded  the  contract,  and  have  then  raided  the  institutions 
of  their  qualified  personnel.  In  numerous  fields,  of  which  vocational 
education  is  one,  the  total  national  manpower  inventory  is  quite  low. 
Many  private  bidders  do  hot  have  in-house  capability,  and  following 
the  contract  award,  aye  forced  to  draw  on  the  scarce  supply.  The  Con- 
gress should  concern  itself  with  those  institutions  which  are  trying  to 
maintajn  a capability  in  the  face  of  these  odds.  Conceivably,  a private 
firm  might  obtain  the  award  and  deliver  the  results,  but  do  so  under 
circun^tances  which  deplete  the  institutions’  personnel  resources  to 
the  point  that  future  functioning  is  rendered  impossible.  Every  public 
a^jgen^  which  is  currently  participating  in  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  is  sharing  the  costs;  this  is  true  of  secondary  schools,  of 
junior  ^lieges,  and  of  technical  institutes;  it  is  tnie  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  under  contract  to  State  boards  for  teacher  train- 
ing and  ancillary  services.  One  could  reasonably  qiiestion,  then,  the 
entry  into  the  arena  of  private  firms  (a)  which  would  not  share  costs, 
and  (b)  which  would,  in  addition,  earn  a profit.  This  is  what  I mean 
when  I speak  of  equitable  competition. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  I support  H.R.  8671.  I believe  its  passage,  in  both  a 
quantitative  sense  and  in  a qualitative  sense,  will  brmg  Indiana  closer 
to  the  c«ehievement  of  the  goals  of  the  original  Act. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Yours  is  an  excellent  state- 
inent.  I say  that  perhaps  because  I’m  especially  gratified  to  see  the  pas- 
sion with  which  you  express  your  concern  that  we  improve  the  qumity 
of  vocational  education  and  that  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bound 
by  old  traditions.  Indeed,  Congressman  Pucinski  and  I back  in  1963 
were  among  those  on  this  committee  who  worked  hard  to  help  drag 
vocational  education  kicking  and  screaming  into  the  20th  century. 
We  tried  then  to  make  the  point  that  there  are  some  people  in  our 
country  who  do  not  live  on  farms.  It  is  important  to  take  into  account 
that  ours  is  an  increasingly  industrial,  increasing  urban  society.  I just 
have  two  or  three  questions.  How  can  we  attract  more  able  vocational 
teachers? 

Mr.  Lawshe.  I think  that  the  only  cue  or  guideline  we  have  here 
is  to  point  out  how  we  have  done  it  in  other  fields,  how  we  got  more 
people  into  the  guidance  field.  We  literally  attracted  them  on  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships.  This  amendment  certainly  makes  provisions  for 
that.  My  only  concern  is  that  on  a national  basis  the  total  number  of 
fellowships  is  pretty  low.  Any  little  bit  will  help,  however. 

Mr.  BrademaS'  Would  you  like  to  see  funds  earmarked  for  fellow- 
ships and  training  support  for  vocational  counselors,  administrators, 
and  teachers  as  distin^ished  from  a proposal  presently  before  tiie 
full  committee  which  would  in  effect  lump  in  these  several  categories 
with  a more  broadly  conceived  education  professional  development 

Mr.  Lawshe.  I think.  Congressman,  this  is  mandatoiy. 

Mt.Brademas.  What  is  mandatory? 
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Mr.  Lawbiie.  That  it  can  be  earmarked  ior  vocational  education. 
If  you  include  it  with  all  education  you  maintain  the  pr^t  mtor- 
relation^p;  you  just  raise  the  whole  level.  You  are  not 
guarantee  mreater  proportions  to  vocational  education.  X ^am  noi  la- 
miliar  with  the  chapter  and  verse  in  the  specify  legislation,  hut  we 
have  had  legislation  in  the  past  that  haa  provid^  a combined  lo^ 
and  grant  mechanism*  Loans  are  made  to  individuals,  then  it  they 
stay  with  the  profession,  half  of  the  loan  is  forgiven,  or  schomM  of 
this  general  nature.  I think  if  we  tailor  some  pro^ams  m vocational 
education  along  these  lines,  we  would  hit  one  of  the  problems  vmm- 
tional  teacher  preparation  which  is  unique  in  all  of  eduction,  lhat  i^ 
we  want  the  individual  to  be  college  trained  on  the  one  lund ; we  ^nt 
the  trade  competency  and  occupation]^  competencv  on  m^tn^  xlow 
you  bring  a merger  of  these  sorts  of  things  is  difficiut.  Historically, 
when  the  biggest  emphasis  was  on  the  crafts^  we  usra  to  try  to  entice 
bricklayers,  numbers,  carpenters,  et  cetera,  into  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. We  never  had  an  overwhelming  success  here.  . 

Now,  we  have  the  same  problem  with  gmter  magnitude  m tnat 
we’re  talking  about  a technological  age,  and  I see  a big  opportuwtv 
for  vocational  teachers  in  these  technical  fields  to  have  sonw  kind  ox 
combination  program  between  a 2-year  associate  degree  and/or  tecn- 
nical  institute  training  with  the  technical  traming  followed  by  a junior 
and  senior  rrogram.  If  the  2-year  technical  program  has  r^Hj 
done  its  job,  the  man  is  employable  at  a very  high  wlary  level,  he  is 
truly  occupationally  competent.  How  are  we  going  to  get  h^  to  say 
lay  that  aside  and  take  the  junior  year  and  senior  y wr,  I thmk  you  are 
going  to  have  to  help  financially  some  way.  I thii^  if  we  can  som^ 
how  attract  the  top  10  percent  of  these  2-year  techm^l  graduates  into 
an  honest  teacher  traimng  program  by  some  fellowship  loan  or  grant 
device,  we  have  likelihood  of  solviim  this  problem. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I might  say,  Mr.  Lawshe,  I was  one  of  toe  sponsors 
in  1963  of  the  Technical  Education  bill  which  ultimately  made  its 
way  into  title  I of  the  Higher  Education  Faciliti^  Act  of  that  year. 
This  act  provided  in  the  undergraduate  grant  section  of  the  bill  for  a 
22  percent  set-aside  for  the  construction  of  2-year  college  level  facili- 
ties for  technical  institutes  and  junior  colleges,  and  other  2 year  in- 
stitutions^ for  progframs  aimed  at  the  kinds  of  semiprqfessional  col- 
lege level  technicians  of  whom  I think  you  are  speaking.  I m very 
interested  to  see  you  make  that  suggestion.  « - - 

One  of  the  problems  we  then  found-^it  was  a new  field  for  some  of 
the  membeps  of  our  Committee  to  get  intor-^was  that 
kinds  of  battles  and  wars  raging  among  various  groups.  WU  had  a 
hard  tone  getting  the  vocational  educators  and  technical  educators 
seoftpated* 

bn  page  4 you  make  the  observation  that  you  think  it’s  esp^ially 
important  to  lamiliari?e  postrelem«mtaJT-sphool  ^udeuts  with  to| 
broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  specinc  skius  are  reqwrM  1 
take  it  you  mean  we  ought  to  do  a lot  more  in  the  field  of  guidance! 

Mr.  144W50E,  I don’t  want  to  speak  against  the  .impor^oe  of 
guidance  in  its  more  traditional  sense.  Wliat  I have  in  mind  here  is 
something  that  would  more  nearly  qualify  as  a vocational  exploptqry 
course.  Mow,  historically,  we  have  had  a cleavage  befcwew 
dustrial  arts  people  and  the  vooatiomil  people.  Any  training  that 
didn^t  keep  t^ie  studmit  solidly  in  dne  area  was  not  vocational  eduoa- 
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tion:  **therefore  we  can  have  no  part  of  it.”  Yet,  and  here  I am  getting 
a little  beyond  my  competence,  because  I don’t  exactly  know  how  one 
would  ori^nize  it,  I thmk  we  need  to  take  young  people,  perhaps  9th 
and  10th  graders,  and  give  them  explorato^  exposure  to  occupations 
and  industrial  processes.  I suspect  this  is  something  that  nobody 
really  has  now.  It’s  not  perhaps  the  traditional  industnal  arte,  and 
it’s  not  vocational  education  as  we  now  know  it,  but  it’s  voc^ionidly 
related,  perhaps  shop  exploratory,  perhims  to  a fiuniliarization  kind 
of  eroerience.  I think  it  should  have  laboratoxy  • ramifications.  As  I 
say,  Im  probably  a little  out  of  my  depth. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  posi- 
tion in  respect  of  the  fact  that  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  but  I see  Mr.  Hadley 
and  Mr.  Noel  who  will  represent  Mr.  Sells  who  is  a member  of  the 
State  Board. 


Mr.  Lawshe.  Neither  of  these,  you  got  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Maybe  I will  just  go  ahead  and  ask  you  my  questions 
right  now  rather  than  tiy  to  relate  the  two.  I’d  be  gratef  u.  if  you  would 
«ve  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  that  you  have. 
As  I understand  it,  you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Stete  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Technical  Education.  Mr.  Hadley  is  the  president  of  the  Indiana 
Vocational  Technical  College,  is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bp.ademas.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Lawshe,  you  could  make  a comment 
on,  first  of  all,  the  difference  between  tho^  two  operations.  And  then 
secondly,  if  you  would  mve  us  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  of  Purdue  University  in  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  to  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction?  I’m  not  trying  to  get  into  the  controversies  which  I 
am  aware  exist,  but  mostly  to  understand  the  terms  of  Federal-State 
Vocation  education  programs  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Let  me  start  by  saying  for  many,  many  years  I don’t 
know  how  long,  I suppose  20 — ^the  State  of  Indiana  has  had  the  Com- 
mission on  General  Education  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 
chairman.  Now,  for  many  years,  by  Indiana  statute,  this  Commission 
was  d^^ated  as  the  State  ^ard  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
it  sat  in  single  session,  but  performed  some  functions  as  the  general 
commission  and  some  functions  as  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. Until  the  passage  of  the  1965  Indiana  Statute,  it  was  the  **State 
agency”  which  received  the  State  funds,  et  cetera.  Now,  in  1965,  the 
general  assembly  created  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Eduration,  designated  it  as  the  official  agency  to  receive  all  Federal 
funds  relating  to  Federal  vocational  education  pro^ams,  and  directed 
it  **to  divide  and  distribute  said  funds  between  the  Indiana  Vocational 
and  Technical  College  and  the  General  Commission.”  Now,  I must 
digress  here  at  the  moment  and  get  into  Mr.  Hadley’s  area,  but  the  law 
that  created  Mr.  Hadley’s  agency  is  veiy,  very  specific  in  that  it  is  to  be 
the  post-high-school  agency  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  this  statute 
went  on  the  books  in  1%3.  It  was  strengthened  in  1965,  and  the  general 
assembly  in  1967  refused  to  alter  it ; so  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
has  looked  at  this  different  matter  thrm  times  at  2-year  intervals. 

’ Now,  the  problem  comes  from  the  fact  that  while  the  General  Com- 
mission was  functioning  as  the  State  Board — and,  of  course,  we  can 
almost  use  the  Oeneraf  Commission  mid  the  State  superintendent’s 
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office  intercliangeably— there  wasn’t  a clear-cut  demarkation  betwe^ 
what  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  State  Board  and  what  was  done  m 
the  naniA  of  the  State  superintendent’s  office.  Consequently,  when  the 
General  Assembly  separated  these,  as  one  would  expect,  there  was 
some  reluctance  m the  State  superintendent’s  office  to  yield  some  of 
thffiA  authorities.  Furthermore,  the  law  creating  the  Indiana  State 
Board  said  that  it  shall  have  “all  of  the  powers,”  authorities,  et  cetera 
formally  vested  in  the  old  agency.  Now,  what  we  have  is  continuing 

friction . . »-r  i 

Mr.  Hadley.  May  I interrupt  to  mterj^t  something?  I want  to  make 

it  clear,  traditionally  in  Indiana  all  public  post-high-school  vocational 
and  technical  training  or  education  has  been  conducted  by  local  school 
boards,  you  see.  It  has  been  entirely  true  in  Indiana.  Now,  IV  Twh 
has  become  an  institution  which  was  directed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  post-high-school  vocational  technics 
education  what  had  always  been  carried  on  by  local  high  schools  as  it  is 
in  South  Bend.  This' is  where  friction  has  developed.  . j i 

Mr.  La wsHB.  There  have  been  many. people  who  haven’t  liked  the 
general  assembly’s  action.  There  have  been  people,  indudii^  the 
previous  superintendent  and  the  present  superintendent,  who  db  not 
like  it.  Many  members  of  my  board  are  in  the  very  unpleasant  position, 
of  having  to  do  the  very  b^t  we  can  to  follow  the  statute,  and  at  the 
same  time,  cope  with  these  people,  who  feel  that  this  was  the  wrong 
way  to  do  things.  Those  of  us  on  the  board  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

legislation.  . » i j* 

Mr.  Brademas.  Who  now  has  charge  in  Indiana  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  vocational  education  moneys?  ^ 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Our  board,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  was  created.primarily  for  that  purpose.  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  How  do  I interpret  the  story  that  1 read  this  week? 
I haven’t  taken  any  side,  because  Tm  not  sure  what  it  is  that  the  fight’s 

about.  ■ , 

Mr.  Lawshe.  This  doesn’t  embarrass  me  in  the  least.  The  board 
of  which  I am  a member,  is  in  the  process  of  figuring  how  it  should 
distribute  funds.  The  assignment  of  program  authority  was  perfectly 
clear,  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  has  always  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  interested  in  vocational  education  at  the 
seconda^  level.  This  is  not  in  dispute.  The  law  is  very,  very  specific 
that  IVTC  is  to  have  the  postseconaary  mission,  so  we  said  we  will  pass 
to  IVTC  fun^  for  postsecondaiy  programs.  Now,  the  no-man’s  land 
is  what  people  refer  to  as  the  “regular  adult  evening  program.” 
These  have  Been  conducted  in  the  public  schools.  Now,  wdiat  are  we 

going  to  do?  If  we  place  them  in  the  public  schools,  tliis  seems  like  it 
oesn’t  follow  the  intent  of  the  statute  that  said  IVTC  was  to  loolf, 
after  postsecondary  vocational  education.  If  we  give  it  to  IVTC  we 
seem  to  be  infringing  on  the  longtime  prerogative  of  the  secondary 
schools.  This  was  the  toughest  decision  of  all,  and  it  was  debated  and 
studied,  and  finally  the  board  took  action  some  year  and  a half  ago, 
I believe,  and  said  that  because  these  have  been  done  hi  the  secondary 
schools,  they  ought  to  continue  to  be  done  in  the  secondaiw  schools, 
but  we’re  going  to  pass  the  mon^  for  them  via  IVTC.  Ajid  I’d  like  to 
state  why  this  decision  was  ma^.  Under  the  traditional  system,  and 
Mr.  Smith  can  speak  for  this,  the  old  State  board  gave  Michigan  City 
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or  some  other  citv  funds  for  evening  adult  programs  $ these,  of  course, 
wert  only  partly  funde,  aud  the  only  wUy  the  superintendent  could 
make  up  the  difference  was  through  money  garnered  from  the  local 
t^payers.  IVTC,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  a State  appropriation. 
Now,  we  Said  if  we  pass  the  money  to  IVTC  and,  if,  over  time.  State 
appropriations  increase,  there  is  a strong  possibility  that  IVTC  can 
support  adult  education  in  the  local  communities  at  a higher  level. 
This  was  the  basis  on  which  the  original  decisibh  was  made.  I want  you 
to  know  it  wasn’t  m^e  easily.  Many  different  proposals  were  mode. 
My  memory  is  that  this  was  about  a year  ago. 

Now,  the  State  superintendent  is  a member  of  the  board,  lie  attended 
tim  second  meeting.  I believe  this  was  last  week.  He  took  objection  to 
what  the  ^rd  had  done  prior  to  his  becoming  a member.  We  did  not 
have  a fml  membership  present,  incidentally.  He  made  a metidn  to 
change  the  previous  action,  and  the  motion  carried,  as  I recall,  4 to  3. 
I donx  consider  riiis  action  to  be  really  s^ous. 

Mr.  Br^^as.  I understand  much  more  clearly  now.  I don’t  say  that 
I Imow  what  the  answer  to  your  problem  is,  but  at  least  I have  a clear 

Sicture  of  it.  The  only  reason  I raise  the  ^estion  is  because  it’s  my 
tate  and  because  Federal  funds  are  involved.  We’ll  have  Mr.  Hadlev4 
views.  Congressmah  PucinSki.  ^ 

Mr.  I^CTNsm.  Mr.  ^wsh^  did  I understand  then  that  the  Indiana 
state  Board  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  disburses  all  of  the 
Federal  funds  m the  State  of  Indiana  ? 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  in  accordance 
with  Federal  law  and  regulation. 

doTTO*?  have  occasion  to  turn  a local  community 

Mr.  Lawshe.  We  receive  all  requests  either  through  Mr.  Hadley’s 
agency  or  via  the  State  superintendent’s  agency.  The  screening  is  ac- 
complished in  one  of  the  agencies.  ^ 

Mr.  Pucmsm.  They  have  a project,  and  the  question  I’m  trying  to 
nnd  out  is  if  they  have  a program  they  feel  they  want  for  their  com- 
munity, they  apply  to  you  for  the  funding  over  and  above  whatever 
provide  in  their  own  funds,  is  that  correct  ? 

"J***  I^wsHB.  You  are  tall^g  about  construction  ? 

Mn  PuoiNSKi.  Construction  project  or  some  program  within  the 
vocational  scale. 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Let  me  distinguish  between  program  or  operating 
funds  support  and  construction  project  support,  because  they  reallv 
are  two  different  things.  The  way  that  the  board  has  functioned  thus 
I ar— ^d  remember  the  board  has  been  in  being  only  15  months— and 
there  IS  a lot  of  experience  we  have  to  get  yet  in  developing  the  pro- 
jected activity  program  which  we  lay  out  and  present  to  fiie  U.S.  (Mce 
of  Ediwation  IS  as  follows:  we  first  of  all  say  that  out  of  total  antici- 

Sated  Federal  allotment  from  the  1963  act  we  are  going,  to  spend  w 
ollars  on  sewndaiy  programs.  That’s  the  first  kincf  of  ^pie  cutting” 
that  ^es  on.  Then  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  spend  so  much  on  post- 
secondary  programs. 

Mr.  PuCTNSKi.  The  question  I’m  tiying  to  find  out:  Do  you  make 

-oommendktio,^  or 

^.  Lawshe.  We  have  not  had  an  occasion  to  override.  If  we  could 
talk  about  secondaiy  vocational  education  then  the  State  department 
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of  public  instruction,  having  been  told  the  amount  allocated  to  it 
makes  the  appoitionment  of  those  funds,  and  we  approve  it.  Now  then,^ 
in  the  case  of  construction,  we  told,  in  the  current  year,  the  State  de> 
partment  of  public  instruction  we  had  allocated  roughly  a million  and 
a quarter  doIlai*s  for  secondary  school  vocational  construction.  Now, 
they  had  something  like  30-plus  community  projects  submitted  to 
them,  and  we  considered  it  to  be  the  State  department’s  job  to  establish 
criteria  and  to  set  up  the  priorities.  They  came  to  us  with  five  of  tiiese 
projects  which  equaled  the  amount  we  had  earmarked;  we  allocated 
m accordance  with  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Getting  down  to  the  bill  before  us,  in  section  3,  this 
sets  up  $30  million  for  innovation  on  exemplary  programs.  You 
will  notice — let  me  read  this  from  the  bill : “There  art  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  4 succeraing  fiscal  years 
to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  making  ^ants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  boards  or  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating and  a^sting,  through  programs  or  projects  referred  to,  the 
development,”  and  so  on  and  so  on.The  question  comes  up  in  my  min^ 
if  I understand  correctly  how  your  hoax’d  functions,  that  if  the  U.S* 
Commissioner  wanted  to  enter  into  agreement  or  contract  with  the 
South  Bend  Board  of  Education  because  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
prOgr^  going  on  here  that  would  meet  the  innovative  and  exemplary 
criteria  that  we  are  trying  to  develop  in  the  whole  field  of  vocauonal 
education,  I gather  that  under  your  process  here  he  could  not  do  tliat. 
He  would  have  to  go  through  you  and  get  your  approval  of  that 
con 

Mr.  LaWshe.  I can  only  guess  at  what  Federal  regulations  might  be 
written  for  the  new  bill.  The  way  I read  this  draft  is  that  the  Commis- 
sioner would  have  the  option  of  dealing  with  the  local  school.  This 
is  my  interpretation.  The  Commissioner  could  receive  an  application 
from  our  board,  or  he  could  deal  with  the  city  of  Chicago  or  South 
Bend. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  understand  it  that  way.  That  is  the  way  I under- 
stand it.  This  is  what  puzzles  me : Can  the  Commissioner  come  into 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  enter  into  an  agreement  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision and  cl^rly  the  law  before  us  would  give  him  that  authority. 
The  information  I’m  trying  to  find  out  is  does  yOur  State  law  permit 
this  to  happen?  As  I understand  the  testimony  here,  you  and  your 
board  supervise  expenditures  of  all  Federal  funds  for  vocational  edur 
cation.  I’m  trying  to  find  if  you  have  conflict  here? 

Mr.  Laws^.  I don’t  think  there’s  any  Indiana  law  that  precludes 
the  Commissioner  from  goii^  directly  to  the  educational  agency.  Cur- 
rent practice  emanates  from  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Hadley.  The  law  does  not  say  that  your  State  agencies  shall 
receive  all  Federal  funds.^ 

Mr.  PucjiNSKi.  TTie  distinction  here  is  whether  they  are  given  to 
the  State  or  to  the  city  of  South  Bend.  If  they  are  given  to  ^e  city, 
then  you  don’t  come  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  ^wsHE.  I would  see  nothing  wrong  with  this.  I would  assume 
that  this  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to  deal  with  a city  is  directed 
at  large  cities  or  toward  these  instances  where  one  might  have  a com- 
plex of  cities  that  might  straddle  the  State  line  or  Something  of  this 
sort. 


mmmmm 
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Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  I don’t  think  that  I would  want  the  record  to  create 
that  impression.  I wouldn’t  want  someone  later  on  to  say  this  is  what 
we  had  in  mind,  because  you  know  we’re  very  concerned  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  with  local  operation  and  low  autonomy.  So  I would  in- 
terpret this  language  to  mean  that  if  indeed  there  is  a program  going 
hero  in  South  Bend  that  sounds  extremely  exciting,  innovative,  and 
can  make  a substantial  contribution  towards  some  new  teclmique  in 
vocational  education  or  if  there  is  a program  going  in  some  little 
village  down  here  south  of  South  Bend,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, as  I read  this  thing,  would  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  local 
school  board  or  local  education  agency,  and  would  not  have  to  neces- 
sarily clear  this  thing  with  the  State. 

Mr.  Lawshe.  That  is  the  way  it  reads  to  me.  I think  that  would  be 
a good  feature. 

Mr.  PuoiNSKi.  Now,  your  table  1 shows  soine  rather  revealing  facts 
I wonder  if  we  could  get  you  to  expand  on.  I notice  that  1966  and  1971 
you  show  relatively  sliglit  incre^e  in  agricultural  projects,  but  you 
show  a very  substantial  increase  in  business  training  program,  and  of 
course,  you  show  a very  substantial  increase  in  distributing  in  health 
occupation,  in  home  economics  programs.  You  romain  reasonably 
stable,  then  you  have  this  huge  jump  in  enrollment  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry programs.  Just  for  the  information  of  the  committee  and  the 
record,  I wonder  if  you  could  briefly  give  us  some  idea  of  what  kind  of 
project  do  you  envision  in,  for  in^ance,  business  and  office  program 
enrollments  going  from  570  in  1966  to  11,900  in  1971  i 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Congressman,  you’ve  picked  the  only  one  that  I feel 
competent  to  comment  on,  these  being  secondary  school  data  that  have 
been  collected  or  devised  by  the  secondary  education  division  of  the 
State  department.  With  respect  to  business  and  office  education,  the 
information  is  this : Until  the  1963  act,  the  business  and  office  field  was 
not  legally  defined  as  vocational  education.  We  had  business  programs 
all  oyer  the  State  that  were  tmly  vocational,  but  were  not  ^igible  to 
participate  in  Federal  vocational  funds.  Now,  what  you  are  really 
saying  is  this  is  just  getting  up  steam.  Now,  the  othevs  i’m  really  not 
competent  to  discuss.  Tliese  are  not  my  data.  I do  know  from  personal 
questions  that  they  only  extrapolate  existing  programs  and  do  not  allow 
for  any  qualitative  changes. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  The  mteresting  thing  here  is  that  out  of  40,000 
increase  that  you  are  estimating  in  the  ensuing  4 or  5 years,  all  but 
6,000  are  in  these  new  fields,  and  the  two  traditional  fields  of  vocational 
education,  agriculture  and  home  economics,  remain  relatively  static.  I 
am  hoping  somewhere  along  the  line  for  the  information  of  our  mem- 
bers, we  can  get  someone  to  give  a better  definition  of  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  increases  in  business  and  office  distribution.  I hope  that  we  can. 

^ Mr.  Lawshe.  We  are  talking  about  business  and  distributive  educa- 
tion, both  of  which  relate  to  the  service  field.  It  is  not  in  the  produc- 
tion areas,  but  in  the  service  areas  that  job  expansion  is  going  to  come. 
B^ond  that  I shouldn’t  comment. 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  Your  table  No.  3 shows  estimated  manpower  train- 
ing requirement  of  22^768,  and  you  show  an  estimated  enrollment  of 
5,700.  What  is  the  significance  of  these  figures? 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Are  you  prepared  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I have  a note.  Congressman  Brademas.  Would  you 
like  to  have  a copy  of  this  report  in  your  record?  I happen  to  have 
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one.  These  figures  were  taken  from  a table  compiled  in  this  report. 
What  this  simply  says  is  that  consultants  have  detennined  that  22,000 
people  could  find  ioos  if  they  were  trained,  had  the  training  to  per- 
form them.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  it  suggests  that  Indiana  Vocational 
Technical  College  attempt  in  its  1st  year  to  start  the  training  of  25 
percent  or  5,000.  This,  I think,  Dr.  Lawshe  mentioned  right  here 
in  the  nan*ative,  and  it  just  simply  says  that  we  would  undertake  to 
train  and  provide  programs  to  meet  this  manpower  requirement. 

Mr.  I^ciNSKi.  That’s  not  the  sum  total  of  the  program  though^  is 
it?  You’ve  got  75,000  people  who  engage  in  vocational  education 
progi'ams. 

Mr.  Hadley.  This  is  secondary,  this  is  high  school.  We  are  post- 
high  school,  not  a secondaiy  school. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  In  other  words  then,  w'hat  kind  of  programs  do  you 
envision? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Well,  I alluded  to  some  of  them  in  my  prepared  com- 
ments. All  kinds  of  fields,  data  processing,  plumbers,  wwders,  masons, 
and  auto  mechanics. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Are  you  saying 

Mr.  Hadley.  Trades  primarily. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  While  22,758  could  get  jobs  if  they  are  properly 
trained  in  1968,  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  provide  training  for 
only  6,700  in  tha^eriod  for  post-hign-school  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  This  data  was  compiled  last  year,  latter  part  of  last 
year.  It  simply  suggested  that  we  should  undertake  initially  the  train- 
ing of  5,700.  Now  then,  we  will  be  limited  in  what  we  can  do  by  the 
amount  of  money  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Was  this  suggestion  that  you  take  6j700  predicated, 
on  capability ; is  that  a limitation  of  capability  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  would  be  in  the  1st  year,  yes,  very  definitely.  In 
fact,  it  flatters  our  capability. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I consider  this  a significant  figure  because  it  shows 
the  tremendous  amount  of  need  and. assistance  that  both  communities, 
and  States  need  in  this  field.  You  could  provide  gainful  employment 
for  other  than  the  common  laborer,  in  fact,  even  the  common  laborer 
has  to  have  a skill.  The  days  of  the  man  who  digs  a ditch,  just  takes  a 
shovel  and  starts  to  dig,  are  gone.  Even  that  man  has  to  have  some 
training  today  as  against  what  his  grandfather  needed  30  years  ago,, 
but  this  is,  I think,  most  significant. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  is. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Because  it  points  up  to  me  the  potential.  Perhaps 
here  we  see  some  evidence  of  why  we  have  this  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  our  young  people  in  this  countiy  unlike  any  other 
country.  As  I said  earlier  today  27  percent  of  the  total  unemployed 
in  this  country  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22,  which  is  the  highest 
single  group. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Which  is  the  definition  of  post-high-school. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Yes,  but  your  figures  here  show  that  even  if  all  pegs 
fall  in  the  right  slots,  at  best  youll  be  able  to  provide  training  for  25 
percent,  rough  guess,  roughly  26  percent  of  your  needs  in  1968.  Now, 
may  I ask  you  this : Assume  this  legislation  is  passed,  would  the  spread 
go  up  or  down  in  1969^970,  and  1971  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  If  this  Federal  legislation  were  passed  ? 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hadlet.  Well  now,  quite  honestly,  I haven’t  gotten  into  the 
number  proposed.  I am  more  interested  in  the  kinds.  Insofar  as  In- 
diana is  concerned,  to  me,  the  important  thing  now  is  for  the  general 
assembly  to  give  us  adequate  funds  in  order  that  we  will  have  the 
matching  program  to  qualify  for  F ederal  funds. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Now,  this  legislation  proposes,  among  other  things, 
that  we  bring  the  matching  formula  down  from  25  to  10  percent.  We 
are  going  to  nave  considerable  flagging  on  this  in  Congress.  I am  sure 
the  Budget  is  going  to  scream  loud  and  clear.  My  own  thinldng  is  that 
the  matting  provision  of  many  of  these  bills  really  keeps  many  of  the 
States  from  this  program*  Now,  either  we  are  going  to  help  these  States 
or  we  are  not  going  to  help  them.  While  I am  a great  supporter  of  the 
help  effort,  I think  in  the  specialized  lields  it  seems  to  me  that  lesser 
matching  requirement  that  we  provide,  the  more  successful  are  these 
programs  at  the  State  level,  the  local  level.  Is  that  a reasonable 
stat^ent? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Well  now,  I want  to  make  sure  of  which  way  we  are 
going.  Is  this  a smaUer  amount  of  F ederal  funds  ? 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  No,  no.  Smaller  amount  of  non-Federal  funds — 
now  you  have  to  provide  25  percent.  We  are  proposing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  you  will  only  have  to  provide  10  percent  in  order  to  give  you 
a chance  to  participate.  We  know  that  your  own  capability  are  reason- 
ably flxed,  so  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  increased  program- 
ing here,  we  are  recommending  that  you  be  required  to  match  less  of 
your  money  in  order  to  come  into  this  program. 

Mr.  Hadley.  For  a dollar  of  our  money  we  get  $9  of  yours.  Obvi- 
ously, that  incentive  is  important,  and  I believe  ought  to  attract  more 
development  of  more  programs  at  the  local  level.  On  the  other  hand. 
I’ve  heard  some  say  that  one  of  the  programs  that  has  run  up  a red 
flag  at  the  local  level,  city  and  State  level  is  the  programs  that 
started  out  at  10,  then  we  were  back  to  25,  then  back  to  50.  Wbat  are 
we  getting  ourselves  in  for  ? 

Mr.  PuciNsm.  This  is  correct.  We  are  going  the  other  way.  The 
final  question  is  here  you  have  a deficit  of  17,000  jobs  available  that 
will  not  be  filled  simply  because  you  don’t  have  the  capability  to  train 
them  and  obviously  you  don’t  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Bight. 

Mr.  PusiNSKi.  Now,  I am  hopeful  that  this  will  indicate  a renais- 
sance of  the  acceptability  of  vocational  education ; nearly  all  witne^es 
who  have  l^en  heard  have  said  that  vocational  education  is  a stepchild. 
Mr.  Lawshe  said  this  in  his  statement.  Now,  can  we  look  forward  to 
local  school  boards  reorienting  their  sights,  and  instead  of  local  school 
boards  treating  vocational  education  as  a stepchild,  can  we  look  to  the 
local  boards  to  reshufile  some  of  their  expenditures  to  meet  the  need 
of  this  deficit  that  you  talk  about  ? 

What  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  education?  The  ultimate  goal  of 
education,  I would  think,  is  to  help  an  individual  take  his  place  in 
society,  provide  for  his  family,  all  the  other  things  he  wante  to  do. 
Wlien  we  talk  about  a 17,000  deficit  in  1968,  we  at  the  Federal  level  are 
trymg  to  do  everything  we  can  in  our  power. 

JDo  you  think  the  time  will  come  when  local  school  boards  will  take 
a better  look  at  the  budget  to  redirect  some  of  their  funds? 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  struck  at  one  of  the  real  basic  problems  in  the 
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State  of  Indiana,  and  it  is  one 

institution  that  I ^e  hiuids  of  the 

estate  and  personal  property  tax  That  is  the  most  unpopuuu 
the  State  of  Indiana.  _ . 

My.  PuciNSKi.  AndmlUuiois.  Q*ofi»  tnTfts  When  we 

Mr  Hadley.  Our  money  now  comes  thrtmgh  Stote  , - 

^tlhigh-school  is 

^&tiy  S of  SSJ 

sobering  effect  on  all  munnors  ? ot^er  e^^<l  of  the  stick 

hncomins  increasingly  serious  about  them.  Ihe  i____ 

was  pinncipal  of  a school  that  had  320  kids  in  12 

i/irMt  nSle  for  a school  that  size  to  make  any  wtell^t 

aUroacLl^t?TW5ational  on  the  secondary  level.  I 

approacnes  TO  v^ttw^  of  Public  Instruction  had  thirty- 

S voeational  construction  is 

“feScrasi^  I «f  ^ ??“■ 

m^ity  and  this  State  certainly  owes  Hv^^ougll 

Mr  Brademas,  a tremendous  ^t  of  gratitude.  Its  really  ^oueu 

his  efforts  in  1963  that  a.  breakthrough  has  been 

^id  waVSot  exagffera^  Thank  ?od 

around  to  see  to  tW  I am  Righted.  I think  your^mw  ™ 
Bmires  todav  certaiiJy  fortifies  more  than  anytmng  elM  the  ne^  t r 
?&SrMoreLport»nt, 
are  22^00  kids  that  can  get  jobs  in^ead  of 

below  22,758  put  53,000,  and  under  5,710  put  27,500.  That  is  t e 
cast  for  1976, 1977. 
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Mr.  PucixsKi.  So  even  in  1977  with  the  renaissance  and  every- 
thing else  we’re  still  going  to  be  5 percent  ^ort. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  could  oe.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be 
other^  agencies.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  entire  job. 
This  is  ^e  job  we  will  do.  It  also  assumes  that  local  school  boards  are 
going  to  ^ reoriented  substantially  in  their  own  concepts  of  budget 
within  tWs  10-year  period.  I think  it  assumes  that  this  can  happen  if 
we  function  as  we  are  supposed  to  function. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  How  would  you  recognize  that  we  close  the  50  per- 
cent gap? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I suspect  that  there  would  be  private  schools  if  the 
demand  for  this  kind  of  training  continues.  There  will  be  additional 
schools.  I think  many  of  the  gaps  that  remain  will  be  supplied  by 
Purdue  University  at  that  time.  In  other  words,  Purdue  will  be 
turning  out  more  people  into  this  area,  and  Indiana  University  will, 
and  many  other  institutions.  We  are  not  expected  to  do  the  entire  job. 

Mr.  Brademas'.  May  I ask  a question  at  this  point,  if  my  colleague 
will  yield.  I have  been  reviewing  the  testimony  that  was  presented 
before  our  committee  by  the  representatives  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges.  They  talked  on  some  points  that  are  perhaps 
relevant  to  our  difficulty  here.  That  in  1961  when  you  worked  on  the 
technical  education  bill  as  I indicated  before,  we  found  a need  for 
semantics  in  respect  to  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  vocational 
and  technical.  Straighten  me  out  if  I’m  wrong.  The  best  way  to  keep 
th^e  two  clear  in  our  minds,  to  have  a common  language  is  that  by 
tec^ical  education  we  mean  2-year  college  level,  semipromssional  edu- 
cation, essential  level  education.  By  vocational  education  we  mean 
primarily  that  education  which  is  given  in  secondary  schools,  and 
this  is  not  to  say  one  is  better  than  the  other.  We  are  talking  about  two 
different  kinds  of  education.  I was  reminded  by  Mr.  Hadley  in  response 
to  Mr.  Pucinski’s  question  about  how  you  were  going  to  meet  this  gap. 
'You  are  not  really.  Purdue  and  Indiana  will  be  hmping  handle  uiis. 
What  you  were  really  saying  a number  of  these  young  people  in  voca- 
tional education  will  be  funded  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
amendments  to  which  we  are  now  considering.  While  others  may 
find  their  ^proach  in  the  2-year  cofiege  level  technical  education  which 
may  be  offered  by  technical  institutes  both  public  and  private,  by 
regional  campuses  of  the  university^  and  by  junior  colleges.  Does  that 
observation  make  the  picture  a little  clearer? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I am  chairman  of  the  committee  here  in  Indiana  with 
Dr.  Lawshe  and  three  members  who  are  representatives  of  the  other 
three  State  universities.  We  are  presently  working  on  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  semantics  and  what  parts  of  the  gap  are  the  re^onsibilities  of 
vocational  colleges.  What  responsibility  may  be  that  or  the  State  uni- 
versity, so  that  we  don’t  duplicate  the  programs,  so  that  we  each  un- 
derstand what  the  other  is  doing  exactly  in  their  area. 

Mr.  Brademas.  It  could  be  important  in  determining  who  decides 
how  the  money  is  goi^  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Laws^.  1 think  I ought  to  make  clear  that  Purdue  has  had 
2-year  technical  programs  since  1943.  Dean  McNally  heads  the  seg- 
ment of  the  umversity  that  operates  them.  One  of  the  more  recent 
developments^  is  that  we  have  2-year  nursing  programs  on  five 
campuses.  This  is  really  helping  the  nursing  pr^lem  m the  State  of 
Indiana. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  You  get  money  under  the  1963  Higher  Education 
Act? 

Mr.  Lawshe.  We  do  not.  We  are  supporting  them  from  State  ap- 
propriations. Indiana  University  has  recently  created  the  Division 
of  General  Studies.  They  have  in  Fort  Wayne  at  the  moment  some 
2-year  programs.  These  are  primarily  business  and  health  oriented. 
Ours  are  engineering  oriented.  Vincennes  University,  as  you  may 
know,  also  has  these  programs. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  only  junior  college  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Lawshe.  We  have  given  support  to  Evansville  Univereity.  We 
are  trying  to  encourage  4-year  institutions  in  the  State  to  get  into  this 
2-year  business. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I notice  that  this  Junior  College  Association  in  re- 
spect to  this  part  of  the  vocational  education  bill  where  we  are  talking 
aWut  teacher  training,  all  of  our  witnesses  said  where  do  we  get 
vocational  teachers.  They  say,  and  we  feel  here  as  in  the  care  of  inno- 
vation, by  which  they  mean,  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provides  model 
and  demonstration  projects,  funds  for  teacher  traii^g,  should  not 
be  allocated  solely  through  State  boards  of  vocational  education. 
Doesn’t  the  contention  become  perhaps  one  of  the  difficulties  that  you 
were  discussing  earlier  when  you  were  discussing  the  relationship  be- 
tween your  State  board  of  vocational  technical  education  ana  the 
office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction?  I must  say 
that,  while  I am  in  strong  support,  I am  a militant  battler  for  more 
money.  I am  not  satisfied  yet  that  the  best  way  to  encourage  innova- 
tion in  elementary  and  seconda^,  as  well  as  vocational  education,  is  to 
put  out  money  from  Uncle  Sam  in  the  one  single  source. 

Mr.  Lawshe.  Only  that  I couldn’t  agrre  with  you  more. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  a hot  fight  in  title  3 with  respect  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  ' 

. Mr.  Lawshe.  I might  ;s^  to  you  that  .Vincennes  University,  the 
only  junior  college  in  the  Stnte  of  Indiana,  came  to  the  State  board 
of  vocational  technical  education  within  the  last  year  and  asked 
to  participate  in  the  vocational  teacher  training  effort.  The  board 
turned  them  down.  The  board  tumed  them  down  because  there  was  so 
much  opposition  from  traditional  vocational  Vacation  people  who 
were  in  the  saddle  vocationally  speaking.  This  is  saying  “you  can’t  do 
it  because  we’ve  never  done  it.”  Nothing  would  tickle  me  more  than  to 
see  some  kind  of  mechanism  whereby  somebody  could  reach  up  and 
shake  the  bush  once  in  a while.  You  might  find  it  doesn’t  take  4 years 
to  train  a teacher. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  What  would  you  then  find  ? 

Mr.  Lawshe.  That  is  because  of  where  you  spent  your  summers 
when  you  were  a young  boy.  . . • 

Mr.  Brademas.  By  that,  Congressman  Pucinski,  he  means  down  in 
Grant  County,  Ind.,  where  my  mother  was  born. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  In  view  of  what  you  say,  finding  a strong  objection 
to  adding  to  the  section  dealing  with  fellowships  and  exchange  pro- 
grams as  we  have  now,  the  commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  boards  to  pay  the  costs  of  carrying  out  cocmerative  arrange- 
ments and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Does  anybody  find  any  real  strong 
objection  to  adding  “or  local  educational  agency”  which  would  give 
the  commissioner  the  right  to  make  State  boards  or  local  bopds  pay 
the  cost  of  this.  Perhaps  there  is  merit  to  suggest  that  this  would 
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make  these  people  realize  the  good  they  can  do.  You  have  no  objection 
to  that? 

Mf.Lawshe.  No. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hadley,  I was  just  talking  to  Harlan  Noel  who 
may  I say  I am  glad  is  here  in  South  Bend  and  is  an  old  persons,! 
friend  of  mine.  He  tells  me  that  Dallas  Sells,  the  president  of  tlie 
Indiana  AFL,  who  was  scheduled  to  testify  at  this  point,  will  not 
be  able  to  be  here,  but  Mr.  Noel  has  his  statement  which  we  will  put 
into  the  record.  I take  this  time  to  note  that  Mr.  Sells  mak^  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a tremendous  need  for  the  rapid  expansion  in  voca- 
tional technical  education  in  Indiana.  He  says  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  provide  the  tools  for  improved  Federal-State  cooperation 
in  meeting  these  needs,  and  goes  on  to  urge  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sells  isn’t  here,  and  secondly  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hadley  has  been  engaged  in  colloquv  with  us,  I am  going 
to  suggest  that  we  ask  Mr.  Hadley  to  testify  at  this  point.  When  he  is 
finished,  if  Mr.  Noel  has  any  obser  ration-' — - 

Mr.  Noel.  The  only  oli^rvation  I’d  like  to  make,  I don’t  know 
what  happened  to  Dallas,  because  yesterday^  afternoon  he  indicated 
to  me  that  he  was  going  to  be  here.  This  morning  I received  this  state- 
ment. He  asked  me  to  deliver  it  to  you, 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dallas  Sells  follows  0 

Pbepabbd  Statement  of  Dalias  Sells,  Pbesident,  Indiana  State  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  CbalEman  and  Committee  Members,  it  is  a privilege  for  me  to  appear 
before  this  comoUttee  on  behalf  ot  vocational  education. 

In  1966  approximately  70,000  students  were  graduated  by  public,  private  and 
independent  schools  in  Indiana.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  these,  or  about  27^^ 
of  these  students  plan  to  enter  a profession  requiring  a college  or  university 
degree.  The  remainder  of  the  graduates  either  were  planning  for  post-high  school 
or  technical  education  or  some  otiier  part  time  education  after  graduation. 

Some  47,000  studentSt  according  to  a recent  survey,  were  interested  in  enroll- 
ment in  vocational-technical  curricula  only  if  the  programs  were  available  in 
their  conimunit^.  Thus,  we  hoosiers  can  demonstrate  a real  need  for  resources 
to  expand  vocational  education  in  our  state. 

The  provisions  of  HB  8456  would  provide  tools  to  help  meet  the  vocational 
education  needs  in  Indiana.  For  e^Eamplc,  the  Indiana  Vocational-Technical  Col- 
lege created  for  non-high  school,  non-academic,  vocational-technical  training  is 
now  in  the  process  of  creating  programs  designed  to  do  many  things  under  the 
proposed  bill  such  as : 

—tFamiliarizing  students  with  the  broad  range  of  skUled  occupations,  , 

•—Projects  designed  te  broaden  or  improve  vocational  education  curricula. 

I.V.T.O.  created  in  1968  would  be  a logical  agency  for  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  in  HB  8456.  Additional  provisions  of  HB  8671  also  relate  to  pro- 
grams being  developed  by  I.  V.T.O. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  provides  a separate  authorization  for  a work  study 
program  which  is  an  area  in  which  the  leaders  of  vocational  educatipn  in  Indiana 
feel  could  be  expanded  greatly. 

Provi^on  is  also  ms6e  for  residential  vocational  education  school  programs. 

I. V.T.O.  has  been  considering  for  some  time  the  possibility  of  such  residential  I 

programs  in  areas  such  as  electrical  transmission  linemen  and  for  the  training  of  r 

heavy  duty  earth  moving  equipment.  Support  as  is  envisioned  in  HB  8671 
could  possibly  be  the  vehicle  by  which  such  planning  becomes  a reality. 

Section  6 of  the  bill  reco^izes  the  need  for  strengthening  the  quality  of 
vocational  educational  instruction. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a demonstrated  need  for  rapid  eiqiansion  ot 
vocational-technical  education  in  Indiana.  The  Indiana  General  Assembly  h^ 
created  a structure  to  help  implement  those  needs.  The  provisions  of  HB  8671 
and  HB  8456  could  provide  the  tools  for  Federal-state  Cooperation  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  our  hoosier  citizens  and  we  urge  your  support  for  passage 
of  such  legislation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  M.  HADIET,  PRESIDENT,  INDIANA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Hadley.  My  first  note,  Congressman,  is  to  bring  greetings  from 
Mr.  Robert  Riley  who  is  in  Las  Vegas  attending  the  meeting  sponsored 
by  HEW. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  In  Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  Hadley.  In  Las  Vegas.  , « «... 

Mr.  Brademas.  I might  say  for  the  benefit  of  Congi-essman  Pucmski 
that  Mr.  Riley  is  vice  president  of  the  Indiana  Vocational-Technical 
College,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Wysoim  in  charge  of  adult 
and  vocational  programs  in  South  Bend.  Mr.  Riley  has  heen  a key 
figure  in  the  success  of  our  local  training  programs  and  I want  in  par- 
ticular to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  work  in  getting  our  manpower 
training  going  after  Studebaker  shut  down. 

Mr.  I^LEY.  I am  appearing  before  your  subcommittee  in  my 
present  capacity  as  president  oi  the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical 
College.  While  the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  in  its  present 
form  was  created  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  in  1965,  it  has 
been  functional  W slightly  more  than  1 year.  It  is  financed  by  State 
taxes,  such  Federal  grants  as  it  might  qualify  for,  and  by  student  fees. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  vocational  and  technical,  nonacademic  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  post-high-school  citizens  of  Indiana.  By 
definition  there  are  included  high  school  dropouts,  high  school  grad- 
uates, and  all  other  adults  interested  in  the  programs  offered  by  the 
college.  A wide  range  of  programs  in  technology,  industrial  and  serv- 
ice trades,  and  apprenticeship  programs  are  offered.  These  include 
such  courses  as  air-conditioning  service,  Rafting  technology,  com- 
puter technology,  appliance  repair,  welding,  carpentry,  plumbing, 

and  many  others.  ■ , . 

It  is  our  belief  that  education  in  grades  1 through  12  should  essen- 
tially be  preparatory  to  career  training.  Here  are  two  definitions  of 
that  kind  of  education : (1)  “It  is  a great  end  of  education  to  raise  us 
above  the  vulgar.”  Richard  Steele,  1709.  (2)  “I  caR  a complete  and 
generous  education  that  which  fits  a man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace 
and  war.”  John  Milton,  1644. 

Basically  we  believe  that  vocational  programs  in  grades  1 through 
12  are  import  instruments  of  a comprehensive  education. 

While  the  institution  with  which  1 am  connected  is  called  a coUe^ 
it  is  in  fact  an  institution  whose  responsibility  is  to  provide  post-l^gh- 
school  occupational  training.  Accordingly  we  believe  that  vocational 
and  technical  programs  at  flie  post-hi^-school  level  are  instruments 
of  occupational  training  rather  than  instruments  of  compreheMive 
education.  Our  motto  is°‘To  match  job  opportunities  with  job  sldlls.’ 

Of  the  more  than  250,000  students  enrolled  in  Indiana  high  schools, 
less  than  15  percent  will  earn  a baccalaureate  college  degree.  What 
are  the  educational  and/or  training  opportunities  for  the  215,000  who 
fail  to  achieve  this  goal?  The  question  of  remantics  rears  its  ugly  head 
in  almost  any  problem  we  face.  Our  institution  is  called  a college  as 
though  to  call  it  a college  would  automatically  increase  the  stature 
and  dignity  of  becoming  a plumber.  We  no  longer  have  a course  m 
cooking  but  we  do  have  programs  in  the  culinary  arts.  You  will  find 
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in  your  packet  a brochure  describing  a course  entitled  ^‘Peripheral 
Equipment  Operator.”  Most  of  us  would  have^to  read^  the  fine  print 
to  discover  what  this  is  all  about.  Actually  this  is  a training  program 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment  which  may  be  ^uired  in  data 
processing.  We  might  be  more  nonest  with  ourselves  if  the  le^slation 
m which  we  are  interested  today  spoke  of  occupational  training  in- 
stead of  vocational  education. 

I now  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  following  paragraphs  from 
H.B.  8671^  and  I quote  from  page  4 (B) : “Estaolishing,  operating, 
or  evaluating^  exemplary  and  innovative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and 
opportunities  for  youths,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  youths  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps,  which  programs 
or  projects  may  among  others  include — ” 

There  can  be  no  more  laudable  objective  than  providing  incentive 
for  innovation.  However^  I am^  concerned  with  the  predilection  that 
Americans  seem  to  have  for  lavi^ing  their  major  attentions  on  either 
our  inferior  citizens  or  our  superior  citizens.  Are  all  of  the  215,000 
high  school  students  referred  to  above  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  be- 
cause they  failed  to  get  a college  degree?  I should  hope  that  some- 
time lemslation  in  the  field  of  education  will  be  designed  to  give 
“specialemphasis”  to  those  who  are  average. 

Page  5 (ip  : “Progi*ams  or  projects  for  students  providing  educa- 
tional experiences  through  work.”  Recently  I spent  a ni^t  in  the 
Enalc  Hotel  which  is  about  a 15-minute  drive  from  the  Rome  air- 
port. It  is  located  on  the  vfestem  ^ashore  of  Italy.  It  is  a fine  hotel 
of  50  or  60  rooms.  It  was  interesting  to  discover  that  the  hotel  was 
in  fact  a school.  Young  people  serving  as  waiters,  janitors,  cooks, 
maids,  receptionists,  bellboys,  and  so  forth  were  students.  The  entire 
cost  is  borne  by  the  state.  A young  student  from  Brooklyn  told  me — 
noncitizens  of  Italy  pay  $85  a month  for  room  and  boara  and  tuition 
for  a 2-year  course — that  he  had  learned  more  in  4 months  about  his 
future  occupation  than  he  had  learned  in  a full  year  at  the  Cornell 
School  in  hotel  management.  Thei'e  are  14  similar  installations  in 
Italy.  I would  like  to  see  a dozen  of  them  pattered  around  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Somo  might  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  State  parks. 
One  could  envisage  sunilar  programs  in,  for  example,  auto  mechanics 
and  the  building  trades. 

And  again  rMerring  to  page  5 (III) : “Programs  or  projects  for  in- 
tensive occupational  guidance  and  counselii^  during  the  last  years 
of  school  and  for  initial  j ob  placement.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is  the 
counseling  of  high  school  seniors  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  on  to 
college.  About  aU  a counselor  can  say  is  “go  get  a job.”  We  are  hopeful 
that  in  the  not  too  ^stant  future  these  counselors  will  tell  these  seniors : 
“I  recommend  that  you  investigate  programs  offered  by  the  Indiana 
Vocational  Technical  College,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.”  We  believe  that  the  best  counseling  in  this  area  can 
be  provided  by  individuals  who  have  had  experience  in  industry  and 
commerce.  It  would  be  exciting  to  see  a program  developed  under 
which  employers  could  be  reimbursed  while  qualified  employees  on 
their  staff  are  loaned  for  counseling  purposes. 
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Page  5 (IV) : “Programs  or  projects  designed  to  broaden  or  im- 
prove vocational  education  curriculums.”  In  most  instances  secondary 
schools  do  not  provide  occupational  training  of  such  a nature  that 
qualified  its  graduates  to  se^  employment  at  a skill  level  of  which 
^e  graduates  are  capable.  This  is  largely  because  of  inadequate  cur- 
riculum. Much  cooperative  work  needs  to  be  done  with  prOspMtive 
employers  in  devising  the  course  content  of  occupational  training 


I think  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  have  much  merit.  I regret  that  time  has  not  permitted  a more 

Mr.'^&RADEtZ^s,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hadley.  I just  have  one 
question  because  we  questioned  you  earlier  with  Mr.  Lawshe.  I take  it 
that  although  Ivy  Tech  is  a postsecondary  institutmn,  the  fact  that,  as 
you  state  in  your  testimony,  you  are  quite  consciously  nonacademic 
means  that  you  do  not  seek  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  but  rather  to  draw  on  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  That  is  con-ect.  _ 

Mr.  Brademas.  This  is  very  helpful  to  me  in  trying  to  understand  be- 
cause I sometimes  have  the  feeling  that  some  institutions  believe  that 
Congress  seeks  in  some  unfair  way  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  in- 
stitution as  against  another.  If,  however,  there  were  a clear  picture  of 
the  way  in  which  different  institutions  saw  themselves,  then  we  could 
agree  that  we  need  all  kinds  of  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Hadley.  That’s  right.  The  great  genius  of  American  education 


is  the  diversity.  ...  • i i 

Mr.  Brademas.  I notice  also  in  junior  college  testimony  that  a solu- 
tion is  made  to  area  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  and  in  a study 
entitled  “Educating  for  Work,”  a report,  I’m  not  familiar  with  tins 
1967,  the  note  indicates  that  the  secondary  school  has  raised  with  the 
area  vocational  school  approach.  Do  I take  it  Ivy  Tech  is  an  institution 
which  is  in  quite  the  same  thing  that  area  vocational  school  represented 
in  legislation  we  are  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  The  State  board  has,  I believe,  gone  on  record  as  to 
their  purposes.  Regional  institute  of  Ivy  Tech  is  identified  as  an  area 
vocational  school.  Now,  in  Indiana  you  may  be  familiar,  I think  we 
have  only  one  such  school  in  Versailles,  Ind.  That  was  commenced  by 
a dozen  counties  in  an  area  long  before.  They  are  actually  an  aroa 
vocational  school.  We  have  a contract  with  that  institution  by  which 
we  fund  that  portion  of  their  program  that  is  devoted  to  post-high- 
school  and  adult  education.  The  bulk  of  their  program  is  secondary, 
because  they  have  kids  in  from  around  the  hills,  farm  areas.  They 
have  about  a hundred  in  daytime  post-high-school  programs  such  as 
I referred  to  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.Pucinski. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  I certainly  want  to  commend  you  for  the  excellent 
statement  you  made  to  the  committee,  and  I am  inclined  to  agree  with 
your  apprehension  about  the  lan^age  in  this  bill  providing  special  em- 
phasis on  socioeconomic  and  other  iiandicaps.  We  are  now  spending 
almost  a billion  dollars  in  title  I,  ESEA,  which  is  designed  primarily 
for  youngsters  in  groups  that  have  been  defined  here.  I think  there 
is  a lot  of  merit  to  what  you  say,  and  that  the  avei^  person  is  wonder- 
ing what  happened.  \ 
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Tlie  million  Americans  now  interested  enough  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  FEPC  and  the  various  other  legislation  that  we  passed  in  this 
country,  and — I don’t  think  that  most  Americans  are  aware  of  this — 
have  been  responsible  for  a fantastic  development  in  the  last  6 or  7 
years.  We  have  for  the  first  time  created  a million  dollar  income  in 
N^o  society,  in  this  country. 

So  very  often  language  such  as  we  have  here  is  couched  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  assistance  to  one  part  of  the  communiW  without  spel- 
ling it  out.  I think  if  this  language  were  more  specific,  I think  you 
would  get  an  awful  lot  of  peope  in  this  coiint:^  from  all  walks  of  life,, 
all  races,  all  economic  forces,  involved  in  this  program.  I think  you 
made  a good  point.  Certainly  I think  the  committee  will  want  to 
discuss  this  more. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I’m  motivated  in  making  this  by  consideration  of  this 
sort.  We’ve  talked  about  vocational  education  as  a stepchild.  I don’t 
want  it  to  be  a stepchild.  I want  it  to  be  more  important.  We  are  in- 
terested in  anybo(^  that  wants  to  get  into  this  kind  of  education. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  have  made  quite  a few  recommendations.  I 
wonder,  my  colleague  from  Indiana,  if  you  would  take  a copy  of  the 
bill,  and  try  to  translate  your  recommendations  into  actual  language 
in  the  form  of  a prepared  amount.  I would  like  to  sc«  what  you  can 
do  with  the  language  of  the  legislation.  Some  of  this  is  recommended 
by  the  agency  in  Washington,  and  sometimes  I can’t  identify  them 
when  they  get  through  with  it.  So  it  would  be  good  to  see  what  you  can 
do  with  languaging  the  recommendations  you  have  made  and  what 
funds  you  believe  would  be  necessary.  Let’s  take  a look  at  it,  and 
just  see  how  you  see  some  of  these  clianges,  what  you  think  they’ll 
look  like  when  they  reach  the  State  and  the  schools. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lawshe.  I would  not  want,  by  omission,  to  create  a wrong  im- 
pression. The  type  that  Mr.  Hadley  is  speaking  of  qualifies  as  area 
vocational  schools.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  under  certain 
circumstances,  arrangements  with  the  public  schools  do  not  also 
qualify  as  area  vocational  schools. 

Mr.BRADEMAS.  I understand. 

Mr.  Hadley.  One  other  comment.  I don’t  mind  identifying  this,  its 
BCA,  that  at  the  time  of  the  inqiiW  RCA  had  a very  large  series  of 
operations  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  were  looking  for  10  graduate 
engineers.  This  would  be  the  kind  of  people  that  come  from  Purdue. 
To  support  each  one  of  the  10  engineers  they  feel  that  they  would  need 
six  technicians  to  fully  capitalize  on  the  engineers.  I could  envisage 
their  recruiters  going  to  Purdue  for  10  engineers,  come  to  IV  Tech  and 
get  60  technicians,  hopefully. 

I have  been  talking  about  the  average  guy,  and  I just  have  to  put  this 
story  to  you.  A man  was  seen  standing  with  one  foot  in  a tub  of  boiling 
water,  the  other  foot  in  a bucket  oi  ice,  and  someone  said,  “On  the 
average,  he  should  be  comfortable4 

Mr.  I^ciNSKi.  I have  one  further  particular  question,  because  the 
other  witnesses  have  been  patient.  The  suggestion  was  made  yesterday 
by  the  president  of  the  Teachers  Federation  of  the  Chicago  Teachers 
Union  that  teachers  in  purely  vocational  classes — ^we  ought  to  give 
serious  thought  to  lowering  the  academic  requirement  and  Mving  them 
substantial  credit  for' getting  bona  fide  actual  experience.  Because  we 
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have  the  vice  president  of  Purdue  University  here,  I want  to  get  his 
own  thinking  on  this,  whether  there  is  any  merit  in  tha,t  suggestion. 

Mr.  Lawshe.  That  is  a matter  of  State  certification.  In  the  State  of 
Indiana,  there  are  two  ways  to  became  vocational  teachers : One  is^  to 
attend  a teacher  training  institution  which  the  State  board  desig- 
nates to  prepare  teachers  in  agricultural  trade,  industrial  or  what 
have  voU.  This  manner  of  preparation  parallels  the  preparation  of 
the  history  or  other  subject  matter  teacner  with  the  exception  that 
there  must  be  a demonstration  of  trade  or  occupational  competence 
in  addition.  The  other  is  addition  to  that  Indiana  has  special  voca- 
tional licenses.  We  take  a man  right  out  of  the  ^eet  metal  shop,  for 
example,  and  with  a 12-hour  teacher  training  guic^e,  put  him  into  a 
teaching  situation^  and  then  the  teacher  training  in^itution  follows 
up  with  an  upgradmg  type  of  instruction. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  You  feel  then  we  would  be  wise  to  leave  this  within 
the  States? 

Mr.  Lawshe.  I would  say  if  the  States  follow  Indiana’s  plan,  ‘ yes.” 

Mr.  Hadley.  I think  that  one  of  the  new  programs  indicated  at 
Indiana  Technical  College  is  this : We  do  not  qualify  our  instructors  in 
teacher  certification.  We  have  already  adopted  the  progri^.  The  first 
requirement  shall  be  high  school,  next,  the  ordinary  ability  to  teach. 

Mr.  Wysono.  The  high  school  can’t  avail  themselves  of  the  trades- 
man with  the  12-hour  license  for  the  simple  rei^n  he  can  only  teach 
in  vocational  skills.  He  can  get  on  our  industrial  arts,  of  course.  He 
must  teach  in  the  vocational  skill  at  all  times.  It  takes  a real  large  school 
in  order  to  ^ able  to  do  this.  So  even  in  South  Bend  we  are  unable  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Brademias.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lawshe,  Mr.  Hadley, 
and  Mr.  Wysong.  We  have  two  more  witnesses  this  afternoon.  I don’t 
see  Mr.  Beaudway. 

We  will  first  call  on  A.  K.  Smith,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Midiigan  City.  Mr.  Smith,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARA  K.  SMITH,  SUPERINTENDENT,  MICHIGAN 

CITY  AREA  SCHOOLS 


Mr.  Smith.  I am  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  City  Area 
Schools,  a member  of  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Super- 
intendent Association’s  Vocational  Education  Committee.^  Much 
of  what  I say  comes  out  of  experience  in  all  these  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Wo  note  that  in  secondary  education  advance  standing  has  been  ac- 
complished in  English  classes.  High  school  pupils  do  in  high  school 
science  classes  now  what  was  done  in  sophomore^  college  classes  a 
few  years  ago.  Calculus,  a subject  ^udied  in  the  junior  class  in  college 
40  years  ago,  is  now  offered  in  high  school.  Fluency  in  foreign  lan- 
guage is  at  the  level  in  the  high  school  that  wasn’t  accomplished  in  col- 
lege a few  years  ago. 

The  question  is  why  do  we  retrain  people  in  vocational  education 
in  high  school?  We  can  achieve  if  we  put  the  same  effort,  like  results 
in  the  vocational  education  field,  the  same  advancement  that  has  been 
enjoyed  in  these  other  fields.  Vocational  education  pupils  can  get  ad- 
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vanced  standing  in  their  apprenticeshii)  and/or  technical  college  pro- 
grams I am  sure,  as  a result  of  their  high  school  experience.  Havmg 
gained  advanced  standing  in  the  apprenticeship  status  they  can  ^hieye 
much  greater  efficier;cy  by  the  time  they  are  out  of  the  apprenticeship 

program.  . .,,1,111^  ^ 

Vocational  educa  tion  students  in  high  school  should  be  able  to  get 

into  advance  standing  when  entering  a technical  institute.  Having  the 
advanced  standing,  ^ey  can  make  further  progress  in  the  2 years 
ahead  of  them  than  they  would  otherwise.  Many  of  them  can  accent  a 
job  in  many  of  the  skilled  trades  after  the  apprenticeship  or  technical 

institute  training.  . , • „ 

My  next  point  would  be  my  high  enthusiasm  for  the  fellowship 
and  training  program  of  vocationid  education  teachers.  As  we  stand 
now  there  are  several  types  of  teachers  who  can  take  advantage  of 
this  program.  If  vocational  education  is  enhanced  the  ranks  of  the 
so-called  industrial  arts  teacher  will  produce  some  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers.  These  industrial  arts  teachers  are  fine  ^ndidates  for 
the  program  of  teacher  education  in  vocational  education. 

Another  source  would  be  to  pick  up  skilled  workers  from  industry. 
They  have  no  need  for  the  “what”  to  teach,  but  I am  saying  to  you 
that  they  have  considerable  need  for  the  “how”  to  teach  the  methods. 
This  is  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  in  guidance  work,  extra,  cur- 
ricular supervisory  work,  et  cetera.  They  need  help  in  the  lesson  plan 
preparation.  They  need  to  have  an  educators’  point  of  view  if  they’re  to 
help  these  children.  We  have  had  some  experience  with  rapidly  con- 
verted teachers  who  weren’t  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  language  to  be 
used  in  school.  They  need  orientation. 

I might  draw  from  ball  playing.  You  don’t  always  pick  the  person 
who  was  the  best  player  to  become  manager  of  the  team.  The  man  who 
becomes  manager  has  some  of  the  other  skills. 

We  do  need  this  kind  of  program,  the  shuttling  in  and  out  from  in- 
dustry over  to  teaching,  which  I think  your  bill  would  provide  for. 
Then,  veteran  vocational  teachers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  become  familiar  with  new  developments,  new  methods,  and 
actual  familiarization  with  the  newer  equipment.  If  they  haven’t  asked 
the  superintendent  for  the  best  kind  and  most  recent,  modem  type  of 
equipment,  ^ey  diito’t  ask  him  because  they  didn’t  know  about  it. 
T^e  superintendent  is  not  in  the  position  of  upgrading  the  operation. 
The  veteran  vocational  teachers  certainly  need  to  go  back  into  mdustiw 
not  only  to  know  new  methods  but  also  new  equipment.  I would  push 
wholeheartedly  for  the  fellowship  and  exchange,  the  division  of  sub- 
sistance  to  pay  for  all  of  these  in  three  categories. 

In  the  vocational  and  guidance  counseling  provisions  of  your  bill, 
I think  that  we  need  to  be  careful  here  not  to  paint  some  counselor 
with  one  brush,  vocational  counselors  with  another.  The  counselor  is 
supposed  to  help  the  student  arrive  at  the  place  where  he  can  take  a 
full  and  intelligent  view  of  his  situation  to  the  point  he  can  make  cor- 
rect decisions  m the  high  school.  This  includes  the  vocational  coun- 
selors. The  vocational  counselor  cannot  be  content  to  issue  reams  of 
mimeographed  materials,  holding  discussions  with,  and  lectures  to, 
the  students,  but  they  do  need  to  have  this  information  in  Michigan 
City. 

We  have  verticalized  our  counseling  staff.  Heretofore^  four  coun- 
selors had  a certain  number  of  students  hetrogeneous  in  character 
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throughout  the  school,  alphabetically  or  some  other  arrangement. 
CouiiSlors  tend  to  be  mother  hens  to  students  who  were  college  bound. 
Thev  should  provide  guidance  to  all  pupils.  There  is  some  counselor 
self-identification  with  college  students.  The  vocational  student  got 
very  little  counseling.  We  verticalized  it  by  giving  each  curriculum  its 
quota  of  counselors.  There  are  certain  counselors  for  the  college  bound ; 
other  counselors  for  those  entering  commerce,  and  then  there  are  a 
certain  number  for  those  entering  vocational  education. 

The  vocational  counselor  visits  local  corporations.  He  frequenUy 
visits  personnel  ofS.ces.  He  is  constantly  meeting  with  the  foremen.  He 
keeps  m touch  with  the  heads  of  industry,  with  the  needs,  as  analyzed 
by  chambers  of  commerce,  and  he  relates  this  to  the  boy  or  the^rl  and 
helps  them  transfer  from  school  to  job,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that  your 
bilfprovides  financing  for  this  kind  of  program.  I don’t  know  whether, 
because  we  are  already  involved  in  vocational  counseling,  we  will^  be 
eligible  for  this  help;  but,  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  were  going 

ahead.  ^ , • a • j . • 

T?ie  work-study  program  has  been  going  on  in  private  mdustry  m 

co-op  study.  We  have  had  this  in  Michig^  City  since  1957,  but  these 
are  profitmaking  institutions  we  are  dealing  with.  Now,  you  have  to 
detau  this  and  get  work  for  boys  and  girls  as  you  preserved  in 
bill  in  nonprofit  institutions  for  certam  eligible  boys  and  girls.  This 
I approve  of.  I am  wondemg  if  some  provision  might  be  made  at 
the  administrative  level  to  provide  some  of  the  costs  of  this  operation. 
Here  the  pay  goes  directly  to  the  student.  It  seems  to  me  this  cost  might 
be  supported. 

The  area  of  vocational  schools  is  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  let  me 
say  I have  been  in  complete  support  of  Dean  Lawshe,  and  the  Indiana 
Vwational-Technical  College  programs.  I think  Indiana  badly  needs 
them.  The  quicker  we  get  going  full  strength,  the  better.  I would  say 
the  dropout  problem  is  great  A^iere  the  youth  lives  in  areas  of  popu- 
lation sparsity.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  from  a wider  area  iii  order  to 
get  su^ient  demands  for  these  courses.  I think  the  Indiana  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  College  Board  will  organize  programs  m these 

I think  residency  in  area  vocational  schools  is  good  for  a certain 
part  of  the  students,  but  I think  a guide  could  be  laid  down  in  Indiana 
to  have  these  institutions,  area  vocational  schools,  sufficiently  close  to 
each  other  to  bus  transport  students  for  half-day  enrollments  at  these 
institutions  and  bus  transport  them  back  to  their  own  high  school 
for  the  academic  subjects.  I believe  in  the  mtegration  of  society. 
Let’s  don’t  pick  these  people  up  and  put  them  in  boarding  schools 
away  from  their  homes  and  communities  altogether  unless  its 

”^^w,^y  reaction  to  the  State  vocational  education  board  situ- 
ation : 1 support  the  State  board  of  vocational  education.  However,  I 
went  to  the  executive  officer  of  this  board  and  said,  “Why^  can  t yoU 
strrariig6  for  the  legislature  to  put  this  State  board  of  vocational  tech- 
nical  education  under  the  organization  of  the  State  department  as 
a fourth  commission?”  I said,  “The  Governor  appoints  these  people 
on  the  State  vocational  education  board.  The  vocational  education 
committee  of  the  superintendents  association  would  recomniend  to  the 
Governor  that  he  appoint  as  much  of  this  same  membership,  now  on 
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the  independent  board,  to  tlie  fourth  Qommission  within  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  institutes.  At  the  present  time  there  are  interlock- 
ing situations  on  tliese  three  boards,  the  general  commission,  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  the  IV  Tech  Board.  I think  the  IV 
lech  lioard  could  well  remain  an  independent  idehtity  to  itself  for  post 
high  school  education.  As  things  stand  now,  it^s  incorrect  to  call  its 
program  completely  post  high  school.  I would  hope  that  they  would 
begin  to  identify  themselves  for  only  post  high  school  work.  This 
would  be  my  judgment  that  we  could  conform  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
i^re  cl(»ely  to  parallel  Federal  policies.  The  public  school  supers 
pendent  rtands  ready  to  cocmerate  with  the  Impana  Vocational  and 
leclmical  School  Education  Board. 

^^rstanding  is  the  funds  they  will  get  will  come  to  them  from 
the  St^e  Department.  We  understand  that  our  facilities  will  be  used 
7 ’ tccji  lioam,  in  the  evening  for  advanced  vocational  and  occu- 
pational courees.  In  fact,  the  new  building  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
City  bem’e  we  knew  we’d  get  any  Federal  aid  was  estimated 

went  up  to  $2,200,000.  We  were  riven 
|800,oqo  by  the  State  boards  and  I thank  you,  sirs,  fpr  the  Federal 
rands  m^lyed.  They  alleviated  what  would  have  been  a gre^f  tax 
burden.  We  re  grateful.  We  intend  to  stand  up  and  repay  this  obli- 
gation by  operating  closely  with  any  and  all  post  high  school  pro- 
p'ams,  and  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  all  <bat  hap^ns 

casesj  good  students  earn  advanced  standing  in 
^riglish  cla^s*  They  do  in  high  school  science  classes  now  wh?tt 
* '5  college  classes  a few  years  ago.  Calculus,  a subject 

studied  m the  junior  class  in  college  40  years  ago,  is  now  offered  in  high 
school.  Fore^  lavage,  fluency  gained  now  in  the  public  schools,  is 
superior  to  the  allege  product  of  a few  years  ago.  It  can  likewise  be 
demonstrated,  if  opportunity  is  given,  that  high  school  students  can 
and  wrtj  make  outstandmg  progress  in  the  mastery  of  vocational  skills 
while  still  in  high  school. 

We  are  here  to  support  H.R.  8456  because  it  will  help  to  give  our 
students  the  opportunities  needed  to  prove  that  those  who  expect  em- 
ployment  m industry  and  commerce  should  not  be  confined,  in  their 
high  RchMl  work,  to  industrial  arts  experiences,  but  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  realistic  equipment  similar  to  that  found 
in  industry.  In  the  period  of  apprenticeship  that  may  follow  high 
school  graduation,  or  in  the  technical  institutes  where  fornial  educa- 
tion  may  continue,  the  product  of  our  high  schools  then  will  enjoy 
the  advanced  standmg  now  earned  by  college-bound  students  when 
they  enter  the  university.  In  many  areas,  the  high  school  graduate 
with  a good  vocational  education  major  will  be  ^le  to  accept  a job 
in  a skilled  trade  immediately  after  graduation. 

We  feel  that  grants  to,  or  contracts  with.  State  boards  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or  assisting  in  the 
development,  ertablishment  and  operation  of  innovative  and  exemplary 
occupational  education  promams  or  projects  is  excellent.  They  would 
be  designed  to  serre  as  models  for  use  m educational  programs  that 
are  badly  needed.  Programs  which  are  designed  to  broaden  occupa- 
tional aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths,  with  emphasis  given 
to  youths  who  have  academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps,  will 
help  keep  such  youth  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
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Such  grants  should  support  programs  designed  to:  (1)  Familiarize 


experi- 


post- elementary  school  students  with  the  broad  range  ot  occu 
for  which  sneciai  skills  are  required.  (2)  Provide  educational  - ^ 
ences  through  work-study  programs.  (3)  Provide  intensive  oecupa- 
ticiial  guidance  and  counseling  for  pre-graduates  ^d  post-graduates, 
leading  to  initial  job  placement.  (4)  Broaden  or  improve  vocational 

education  curricula.  . . , . 

With  these  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  in  operauon,  admim 
istrators  and  teachers  in  the  area  will  be  in  a position  to  observe  gow 
programs.  This  experience  should  stimulate  all  school  systems  to 
establish  similar  programs  for  their  own  vocational  students. 

An  additional  feature  of  H.R.  8671  provides  compensation  m co- 
operative work-study  programs  with  students  from  low  mcome 
families,  where  the  student  is  employed  for  a public  or  nonpoht  pri- 
vate agency,  organization  or  institution.  In  addition  to  the  pay  to 
students,  $35  million  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  the  work-study 
program  and  the  residential  vocational  school  program  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  June  30, 1969. 

We  are  happy  to  learp  that  area  vocational  schools  are  to  r^eiye 
Federal  financial  support  and  that  these  schools  are  to  be  located  in 
areas  having  substantial  or  disproportionate  numbers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  schools  or  are  unemployed.  I ain  sure  attentiop 
IS  being  given  to  sparsely  populated  areas  where  local  scrmol  enroll- 
ments would  be  too  small  to  man  the  classes  in  any  considerable  nunrtier 
of  trades  that  should  be  taught  in  a training  center  like  this.  The  tact 
that  the  programs  are  to  be  geared  to  labor  market  analysis  aijd  that 
financial  support  is  to  supplement  and  not  replace  lo^l  funds  msures 
continued  local  concern  tor  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  progr^. 

The  need  for  trained  and  experienced  vocational  education  teachers 
is  great.  Many  teachers,  now  employed,  are  trained  for  and^are  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  industrial  arts.  While  this  is  a g(wd  foundatiQn 
proorram,  additional  training  is  needed  if  these  teacl^rs  are  to  be 
prepared  to  teach  the  actual  vocational  skills  needed  by  those  entering 

the  world  of  work  ! . , xi  i ^ 

Prospective  teachers  must  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  pres- 
ently employed  master  tradesmen.  The  training  tlj^se  people  need 
differs  from  that  for  former  industrial  arts  teachere.  Tradesmen  know 
well  what  it  is  they  are  to  teach  but  stand  in  need  of  help  to  m^ter 
the  methods  of  teaching  occupational  information  and  skills  to  those 

who  are  learning  the  trade  in  an  educational  center.  j.  a t 

A final  group  needing  further  training  is  that  veteran  stall  ot 
vocational  teachers  who  need  to  keep  up  to  date  on  new  develop- 
ments in  their  fields  and  in  new  methods  being  used  to  teach  what 

the  vocational  students  need  to  learn.  ^ • i ..  j 

We  support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8671  wherein  funds  are  fumirfied 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  training  of  vocational  education  teachers 
and  administrators  and  persons  planning  to  pursue  such  a career. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  You  have  come  up  with 
some  very  interesting  observations.  I am  especially  pleased  to  sw  your 
observation  about  the  importance  of  close  links  between  industry  and 
vocational  education.  You  have  obviously  developed  a fine  vocational 
training  center  in  Michigan  City.  I was  also  struck  by  your  idea  o 
an  a.i¥>a  vocational  school  which  could  be  attended  half  day  by  stu- 
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dents  who  would  then  be  transported  back  to  their  own  i schools  for 
their  academic  subjecte. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  will  do  this  in  our  own  school  now  for  anybody 
from  La  Porte  County  or  even  the  western  edge  of  Saint  J oe. 

^ Mr.  Brademas.  I was  also  very  interested  in  your  comment  about  the 
difference  of  approach  between  vocational  counselors  and  some  of 
the  coun^lors  who  work  with  college-bound  youn^ters.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  wisdom  in  your  observation.  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  Pucinski.  I want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  enlightening 
stotement.  I like  the  sugg^tion  you  made  about  using  the  school  half 
time.  I think  that  is  something  we  will  probably  w’ant  to  look  at  very 
carefully.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr.  Smith’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Paepabed  Statement  by  Asa  K.  Smith,  Supebintenbent,  Michigan  City  Abea 

Schools 

Students  in  high  school  are  making  greater  progress  in  most  subject  areas 
than  ever  before.  In  a majority  of  cases,  good  students  earn  advanced  standing  in 
English  classes.  They  do  in  high  school  science  classes  now  what  was  done  in 
sophomore  college  classes  a few  years  ago.  Calculus,  a subject  studied  in  the 
junior  class  in  college  forty  years  ago,  is  now  offered  in  high  school.  Foreign  lan- 
guage, fluency  gain^  now  in  the  public  schools,  is  superior  to  the  college  product 
of  a few  years  ago*  It  can  likewise  be  demonstrated,  if  opportunity  is  given, 
that  high  school  students  can  and  will  make  outstanding  progress  in  the  mas- 
tery of  vocational  skiUs  while  still  in  high  school. 

We  are  here  to  support  H.R.  8456  because  it  will  help  to  give  our  students 
the  opportunities  needed  to  prove  that  those  who  expect  employment  in  industry 
and  commerce  should  not  be  conflned,  in  their  high  school  work,  to  industrial 
arts  experiences,  but  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  realistic  equip- 
ment similar  to  that  found  in  industry.  In  the  period  of  apprenticeship  that 
may  follow  high  school  graduation,  or  in  the  technical  institutes  w’here  formal 
education  may  continue,  the  product  of  our  high  schools  then  will  enjoy  the 
advanced  standing  now  earned  by  college-bound  students  when  they  enter  the 
university.  In  many  areas,  the  high  school  graduate  with  a good  vocational 
education  major  will  be  able  to  accept  a job  in  a skilled  trade  immediately  after 
graduation. 

We  feel  that  grants  to,  or  contracts  with.  State  Boards  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or  assisting  in  the  development,  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  innovative  and  exemplary  occupational  education  pro- 
grams or  projects  is  excellent.  They  would  be  designed  to  serve  as  models  for 
use  in  educational  programs  that  are  badly  needed.  Programs  which  are  designed 
to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths,  with  empha- 
sis given  to  youths  who  have  academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps,  will 
help  keep  such  youth  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Such  grants  should  support  programs  designed  to : 

1.  Familiarize  post-elementary  school  students  with  the  broad  range  of  occu- 
pations for  which  sp^ial  skills  are  required. 

2.  Providie  educational  experiences  through  work-study  programs. 

3.  Provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  for  pre-graduates 
and  post-graduates,  leading  to  initial  job  placement. 

4*  Broaden  or  improve  vocational  education  curricula. 

With  these  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  in  operation,  a^ninistrators 
and  teachers  in  the  area  will  be  in  a position  to  observe  good  programs.  This 
exi>erience  should  stimulate  all  school  systems  to  establish  similar  programs  for 
their  own  vocational  students. 

An  additional  feature  of  H.R.  8671  provides  compensation  in  cooperative  work- 
study  arrangements  with  students  from  low  income  families,  where  the  student 
is  employed  for  a public  or  non-profit  private  agency,  organization  or  institution. 
In  addition  to  the  pay  to  students,  $35,000,000  is  authorized  for  carrying  out  the 
work-study  program  and  the  residential  vocational  school  program  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1968  and  June  30, 1969. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  area  vocational  schools  are  to  receive  federal 
financial  support  and  that  these  schools  are  to  be  located  in  areas  having  sub- 
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iitaiitial  or  disproportionate  numbers  of  youtb  j who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
or  are  unemployed.  I am  sure  attention  is  being  given  to  sparsely  populated  areas 
where  local  school  enrollments  would  be  too  small  to  man  the  classes  in  any  wn- 
siderable  number  of  trades  that  should  be  taught  in  a training  center  like  this. 
The  fact  that  the  programs  are  to  be  geared  to  labor  market  analysis  and  that 
financial  support  s to  supplement  and  not  replace  local  funds  insures  continued 
local  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  program. 

The  need  for  trained  and  experienced  vocational  education  teachers  is  great. 
Many  teachers,  now  employed,  are  trained  for  and  are  teaching  in  the  field  of 
industrial  arts.  While  .this  is  a good  foundation  program,  additional  training  is 
needed  if  these  teachers  are  to  be  prepared  to  teach  the  actual  vocational  skills 
needed  by  those  entering  the  world  of  w’ork ! 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  last  thing  I want  to  say  is  that  I know  you  are 
in  strong  support  of  innovative  model  and  exemplary  programs  m 
elementary  and  secondary  education  generally.  I am  glad  to  see  that 
your  support  extends  over  into  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

Our  last  witness  is  Eli  Miller  representing  the  South  Bend-Misha-< 
waka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  Eli  D.  MILLER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  SOUTH 
BEND-MISHAWAEA  AREA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Miller.  First  of  allj  I am  appearing  not  as  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  education,  but  primanly  as  one  who  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience and  actual  working  concerns  with  industry  and  the  busmen 
with  this  region  and  particmarly  in  the  area  of  program  solving.  This 
relationship  is  in  a moving  industry  and  commercial  business 

community.  , . , . • 

I think  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  reflected  here  m this  area  andni 
all  American  communities  today  is  the  acute  manpower  and  skills 
shortages,  that  all  of  us  are  concerned  about  in  local  communities  .all 

over  the  State.  . . 

In  an  attempt  to  offset  the  manpower  limitations  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with,  business  and  industry  has  had  to  turn  to  two  directions 
to  tij  to  develop  this  manpower : One  is  training  its  own  personnel  and 
Job  prospects.  The  other  is  assuming  the  assi^ment  through  profes- 
sional training  of  existing  personnel!  Both  ofthese  are  costly  and  re- 
flect from  other  very  impoi^ant  and  industrial  and  commercial  opera- 
tions. I think  the  industrial  people  are  aware  of  one  thing:  The  neces- 
sary skills,  the  new  things  jieople  are  going  to  need  that  business  is 
demanding  of  US  and  will  oemand  of  us,  we  must  develop  new  skills, 
new  manpower,  new  pecmle.  ... 

In  this  area  the  problem  is  so  urgent  that  more  than  350  industries 
in  our  area  have  found  the  solution  to  the  manpower  problem  the  No. 
1 priority  in  their  diversified  program  of  work. 

There  are  very  obvious  aspects  to  the  immediate  or  current  skill 
shortages.  I don’t  thiiik  we  have  to  delve  into  those  too  much.  However, 
from  the  future  standpoint,  I think  it  is  mandatory  to  understand  the 

new  skill  shortages.  _ ....  t i.i.  - i 

Anyone  who  nas  anything  to  do  with  vocational  trammgj  I think 
they  are  very  specific.  First  of  all,  it  is  very  obvious  that  business  and 
industry  feels  that  there  should  be  more  local  community  evaluation 
of  required  skills  and  technological  changes.  I think  we  are  trying  to 
solve,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  these  changes  are  demanding  of 
the  skills  and  what  the  job  skills  really  entail.  Then  there  should  be  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  business  communication,  prerequisites  for  careers  in 
the  shilled  trades. 

It  seems  to  be  here  that  job  positions  and  the  realm  of  operations 
needs  cooperative  education,  intermingling  education  in  the  vocations 
on  the  jobs,  and  this,  I think  is  a very  outstanding  aspect  of  vocational 
training  program  both  at  the  high  school  and  college  level.  I think  they 
should  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  th^  Bethel  College  in  South  Bend  is 
thinking  very  seriously  of  entering  into  a cooperative  type  of  pro- 
gram on  the  college  level.  I think  Indiana  University  is  contemplating 
such  a program,  and  this  is  a very  interesting  development. 

I think  on  the  local  school  level  more  administrators  could  take  the 
attitude  that  Michigan  City  has  taken,  that  they^^ould  take  vocational 
training  out  of  the  old  school  shop  and  improve  it  on  proper  techniques 
and  proper  equipment  and  extend  the  community  problems  thix^ugh 
the  \mole  school  corporation. 

I think  also  there  is  a very  serious  need  for  vocational  education  to 
assume  the  local  communities  fimction.^  I m^n  that  local  school 
corporations  have  been  training  people  in  various  programs  in  the- 
communities  for  jobs  that  didnx  exist  in  the  commuiiity  agency.  An 
example  here,  years  ago  we  used  to  have  rather  active  programs  in 
woodworking.  This  is  obviously  not  a woodworking  community.  It  is 
a metal  trades  community.  I think  we  must  make  our  training  facilities 
roecific.  I think  we  have  broken  through  in  this  community  in  very 
definite  strides. 

I think  there  is  need  in  many  communities  throughout  the  Nation.^ 
I think  there  should  be  emphasis  placed  on  enrolment  of  qualified 
students  in  the  vocational  skills.  I think  the  government  in  the  past  and 
cities  and  counties  and  States  has  expended  a lot  of  effort  trying -to- 
train  people  who  just  couldn’t  be  trained.  I think  if  we  go  into  high- 
geared  type  of  vocation,  somehow,  somewhere  along  theline  the  test- 
ing program  would  probably  save  a lot  of  time  and  Tot  of  money. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  have  been  very  concerned  about  has  been  the 
high  school  counseling  problem  or  school  counseling  pioblem  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  mfore.  This  is  primarily  academic.  We'  feel  there 
is  a very  serious  need  for  counseling  strongly  oriented  to  immediate 
vocational  needs.  There  is  a very  strong  ne^  to  balance  the  academic 
with  the  vocational.  I don’t  think  they  ^ould  be  painted  ^ith  a differ- 
ent brush  either,  but  I think  there  should  be  balance  in  this.  Vocational 
teachers  often  tell  you  this  too. 

I have  cited  in  the  official  testimony  that  out  of  100  students  stalling 
first  grade,  only  75  graduate,  37  enter  college,  and  18  graduate  from 
college.  AdditKxial  research  on  dropouts,  593  during  the  1964^65 
school  year  showed  7.2  percent  found  positions  in  industrial  arts, 
11.9  in  commercial  programs,  and  0.0  in  the  agricultural  programs, 
while  alim^  60  percent  were  in  general  educational  programs.  And 
here,  of  course,  the  obvious  is  that  65.4  percent  should  have  been  pre- 
pared for  vocations  with  proper  guidance. 

Local  communities.  State  government,  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  enter  into  grant  programs  which  will  develop  local  vmational 
training  programs  which  are  designed  to  meet  immediate  skill  needs 
and  long-range  future  needs.  In  connection  with  such  special  pro- 
grams, they  should,  of  coume,  establish  programing  on  a sound,  fac- 
tual, and  realistic  basis. 


coo 

an 
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A good  example  of  this  local  commuuity-State-Federal  goveniment 
(operation. is  the  Ivy  Tech  program,  which  has  been  discussed  here, 


Business  and  industrial  leadership  feels  tiiat  the  Tech  College  program 
can  contribute  immeasurable  to  the  present  and  future  manpower 
needs.  It  is  important  that  the  administration  be  properly  guided  and 
directed.  However,  without  the  govemiDent’s  financial  support,  1 
don’t  think  it  should  be  undertaken.  We  were  adiimant  for  support- 
ing the  legislature  this  year  to  make  sure  Ivy  Tech  is  properly  fundwi. 

I believe  that  every  observation  we’ve  made  in  some  vray  relat^ 
not  only  to  the  State  and  local  administration,  but  the  vocational  tech- 
nical school  and  Federal  Government  and  must  apply  to  bring  the 

^*11^.^Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Miller,  fw  your  excel- 
lent statement.  I would  like  to  congratulate  the  Industrial  Council 
of  the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  indus- 
trial leadership  in  this  community  generally,  on  your  strong  support  of 
vocational  and  manpower  training  programs.  I thmk  your  support 
can  make  a great  deal  of  difference  m the  effectiveness  of  these  prpjejsts. 

The  other  observation  I would  like  to  make  is  that  although  it  has 
really  not  been  many  years  since  the  shutdown  of  the  Studebaker 
plant,  when  we  had  so  many  unemployed  workers  in  our  community, 
we  are  now  in  a position  where  we  have  a shortage  of  skilled  working 
men  and  where  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  adequate  facilities  for 
training  more  men  in  job  skills.  I think  these  facts  are  an  indication 
of  the  remarkable  economic  comeback  in  the  South  Bend  community. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Miller,  I think  you’ve  made  a very 
gtfttewiftut-  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  here  would  support  H.K.  8466 

and  H.B.  8671.  . ^ *..1-  i.u  x*  i 

I wonder  if  we  could  ask  you  to  communicate  with  the  national 

GhamW  of  Commerce.  They  have  not  yet  testified  on  this  legislation 
in  Washington.  They  will  be  invited,  of  course,  to  testify.  I am  sure 
that  it  will  be  very  helpful  if  yoiir  local  chamber  would  let  the  parent 
organization  know  your  feeling  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  don’t  always  agree  with  them*  , ^ , 

Mr.  PuomsKi.  I know  but  it  would  help  us  to  know.  Thank  you 

Miller’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 

Statement  or  Bu  D.  Miller,  Bxeoutwb  Director,  the  Industrial  CJouncil, 
South  Bend-MisUawaka  Aktk  OHamrer  of  commerce 

The  most  urgent  problem  confronting  all  buslnORS  and  industry  in  American 
communities  today  to  the  oottte  maiipowet  and  skills  shMage.  . 

In  an  attempt  to  off-set  the  manpower  limitations,  Industiy  has  had  to  assume 
the  costly  assignment  of  training  Its  own  personnel  and  Job  pt^p^s,  or  to 
undertake  even  costlier  methods  through  I»rofesslonal  training  of  eJdsting  per- 
sonnel. This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  answer  to  the  ptoblenl  wholly  since 
the  future  must  project  Into  manpower  pools  new  skills  and  new  people  to  nU 

Jobs  which  our  business  and  IndustrlaLtechnology  Will  dmand. 

The  problmn  Is  so  urgent  that  more  than  360  industries  In  the  nietotorshlp  of 
the  Indnstiihl  Cottncll  of  South  Bend-Mlshawaka  Area  Chamber  of  Co^erce 
have  delegated  the  solution  to  the  manpower  problem  the  No.  1 priority  in  their 

diversified  program  of  work.  . . ^ 

The  Immediate  aspects  of  the  skills  shortages  are  obvloUs.  The  future  projects 
an  accelerated  concern  • • • making  it  mandatory  that  communities,  manpower 
development  agencies,  civic  organizations,  school  corporations,  and  government, 
place  new  em^asis  in  manpower  training  and  vocational  education. 
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There  are  several  signiflcaoit  areas  to  the  manpower  problem : 

1.  More  local  community  evaluation  must  be  made  of  required  skills  and  techno* 
logical  changes.  The  communication  of  inerequlsites  for  careers  In  the  skilled 
trades  must  be  stepped  up. 

2.  Cooperative  education  programs,  inter*mingling  education  in  the  vocations 
with  on*the-Job  experience  * • • both  at  the  high  school  and  the  college  level 
* * * must  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

3.  Present-day  school  vocational  training  programs  in  the  local  oommunity 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  school  shop  atmosphere  ci  the  by-gone  area  * * * and 
they  must  be  Improved,  properly  equipped,  and  expanded. 

4.  Vocational  education  must  assume  a *Tocal  community”  function.  Joh 
prospects  and  students  must  be  trained  to  flU  speciflc  Jobs  which  exist  or  will  be 
created  in  the  local  community. 

5.  More  emphasis  must  be  fuaced  in  the  enrollment  of  qualified  students  in  the 
vocational  skills.  Initial  enrollment  tests  can  detmmine  quickly  the  desirability 
of  expending  time  and  money  to  train  students  in  vocational  skilte. 

6.  High  schools  and  educational  leaders  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  ”aca- 
demic”  counseling  strongly  oriented  to  immediate  vocational  needs  of  the 
majority  of  students  * * * and  to  provide  balance  in  the  counseling,  program. 

For  example,  in  South  Bend,  studies  show  that  for  every  100  students  starting 
first  grade,  only  75  graduate  from  high  school,  37  enter  college,  and  18  graduate 
from  college.  Additional  research  on  503  dropouts  during  the  1964-65  school 
year  showed  only  7.2  per  cent  in  industrial  arts  programs,  11.9  per  cent  in  com- 
meroial  programs,  and  .6  per  cent  in  agriculture  programs,  while  65.4  per  cent 
were  in  general  educational  programs.  The  65.4  per  cent  should  have  prepared 
for  a vocation  with  proper  guidance  emphasis. 

7.  Local  communities,  state  government,  and  the  federal  government,  must 
enter  in  to  grant  programs  which  will  develop  local  vocational  training  programs, 
as  well  as  Regional  schoole  * • • designed  to  meet  immediate  skill  needs  * * * 
and  future  needa  In  connection  with  such  special  programs,  local  conununities 
or  regions  must  research  their  long-range  manpower  and  skills  needs,  and  estab- 
lish programming  on  a sound  factual  and  realistic  basia 

A good  example  of  this  local  communlty-etate-federal  government  cooperation 
is  the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  program  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
South  Bend  will  be  the  site  of  the  first  Regional  Tech  College  of  IVTC.  The  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leadership  of  the  Metropolitan  South  Bend  Region  feels  that 
the  Tech  College  program  can  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  pr^ht  and  future 
manpower  needs  of  the  highly  industrialized  metropolis.  However,  if  such  pro- 
grams are  to  suffer  from  lack  of  support  and  financial  assistance,  they  should  not 
be  started. 

Any  participation  that  government  can  render  in  the  aforementioned  areas 
relating  to  vocational  education  can  go  a long  way  toward  meeting  the  severe 
manpower  and  skills  outlook.  Without  people  • • • without  skills  • • • with- 
out skills  to  build  the  productive  capacity  of  business  and  industry  • • • our 
nation  will  be  severely  handicapped. 


Pact  Sheet  on  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  op  Indiana 

A)  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 

ING (fed.,  state,  local) 

PY  1966— $16,000,000.00 

B)  FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

FT  1966— $6,183,872.00 
est.  FT  1967— $6,788,130.00 
underH.R8671— est  FY 1969— $12,000,000.00 

C)  FEDERAL  GRANTS  UNDER  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

ONLY 

FY  1966— $3,938,841.00 
est  FY  1967— $4,907,895.00 

D)  FEDERAL  FRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION,  ADDITION,  AND  RENOVA- 

TION 

FY  1905  & 66-$5, 000, 000.00 

E)  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

FY  1966—300 

F)  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

FY  1966— 2;255 
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G)  ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING — FY 
lOGO 

17,852 

Office 205 

Tech. «• 

Trades  & 12, 704 

Mr.  Brademas.  I want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Miller.  I would  like  to 
thank  all  of  the  witnesses,  especially  Mr.  Wysong,  for  helping  to  org^an- 
ize  these  hearings.  They  have  been  extraordinarily  hdpful  to  Con- 
gressman Pucinski  and  me.  We  appreciate  it. 

I want  to  thank  Mr.  Pucinski  for  coming  all  the  way  over  from 
Chicago  and  out  from  Washington  to  be  here.  We’re  honored  to  have 
him 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  I just  have  a footnote,  Mr.  Chairman,  This  has  b^n 
tremendously  impressive  hearing,  and  1 want  to  congratulate  you  for 
the  excellent  witnesses  which  you  presented  to  us  for  the  evaluation 

of  this  legislation.  , • j 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  subcommittee  is  ad- 
journed. , . . 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 


Statement  by  James  E.  Beaxxdway,  President,  Industrial  Metal-Fab,  Inc., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

As  President  of  the  Industrial  Council  of  the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I have  had  the  first-hand  opportunity  to  discuss  current 
and  future  business  problems  and  concern  areas  with  a great  majority  of  the 
industrial  leadership  of  the  South  Bend  Metropolitan  Region,  and  the  State  of 

Indiana.  , _ . ...  . . 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  one  topic — MANPOWER — is  singled  out  by 
industrial  leaders  for  top  priority  ranking  among  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
if  economic  development  efforts  in  our  local  communities  are  to  render  concrete 

evidence  of  progress.  , . ^ , 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  business  and  industry  has  im- 
mediate and  long-range  implications.  The  challenge  of  this  problem  must  • • • 
by  necessity  • • • involve  the  local  community,  our  educational  systems,  and 
government  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

From  a community  standpoint,  every  business  and  civic  agency  must  become 
directly  involved  in  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  nation’s  severe  manpower 

and  skills  shortages.  , , 

Our  educational  systems  must  re-evaluate  their  present  programs  in  vocational 
education,  and  apply  more  emphasis  to  organized  school  efforts  to  properly  and 
effectively  counsel  our  young  people  in  vocational  skills. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  manpower  problem,  the  Federal  Government 
must  enter  into  the  picture  • • • not  to  directly  administer  programing  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  nature  • • • but  to  offer  assistance  and  financial  grants 
that  will  permit  state  educational  agencies  and  local  communities  to  initiate 
training  programs  that  will  develop  new  manpower  sources  for  business  at  the 

local  or  regional  level.  ....  « 

Everyone  who  has  a stake  in  the  manpower  future  of  our  nation  must  ac- 
celerate effort  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Programs  initiated  by  the  federal 
government  which  encourage  vocational  education  at  all  levels  must  be  con- 
tinued. They  cannot  be  curtailed  • • • if  the  programing  meets  local  and  state 
needs  • • • and  if  they  involve  citizen  participation. 
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APPENDIX 


American  I^debation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  op  Industrial  Obqanizations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  8, 19&1. 

Hon.  Roman  Puoinski,  ^ 

Chah'man,  General  Suhcommittee  on  Education,  House  Education  and  Labor 

Committee,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Chairman  Puoinski  : The  AFL-CIO  is  pleased  to  endorse  the  Exemplary 
and  Innovative  Programs  or  Projects  in  Vocational  Education  bill  H«IL  8o2^ 
We  are  convinced  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003  has  established 
its  mark  on  the  growth  of  vocational  education  and  training.  Experience  with 
this  Act  clearly  indicates  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  strengthening  the  present 

legislation.  . . . ... 

Your  subcommittee  already  has  received  statistics  and  statements  substantiat- 
ing the  performance  of  the  1963  Act.  In  addition,  as  you  know,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  now  is  undertaking  an  in-depth 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  will  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 

before  January  1,  10^.  . ^ _ 

While  the  APL-OIO  is  convinced  that  this  report  will  be  of  great  value,  we  are 
equally  convinced  that  progress  in  vocational  education  is  so  Important  to  our 

nation  that  we  cannot  afford  further  delay.  «..  . -le  ..  * w „„ 

Today’s  unemployment  rate  for  youth  aged  16  to  21  is  16  percent.  For  non- 
white youth,  the  Jobless  rate  is  almost  twice  as  high.  The  rate  for  those  who 
have  not  finished  high  school  is,  again,  almost  double.  ....  . 

Vocational  education  programs,  alone,  cannot— of  course  correct  this 
lem.  But,  along  with  other  programs  with  emphasis  on  special  ty^s  of  youth, 
the  vocational  education  programs  spelled  out  in  this  legislation  are  vitally  n^s- 
sary.  Vocational  education— as  an  integral  part  of  our  school  system— m^ts  a 
major  national  need  Just  as  does  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Tou^  Corps, 
the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act,  and  other  programs.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams deserve  increased  attention  and  support  if  our  youngsters  are  to  become 
contributing  members  to  our  society  instead  of  Jobless  adults  with  no  future  and 

"°As°Sie  API^-OIO  understands  the  legislation  now  being  considered  by  your 

subcommittee,  it  would  work  like  this: 

(1)  The  Federal  government  would  make  grants  to  the  state  agencies  as  well 
as  directly  to  local  education  agencies  or  non-profit,  public  or  private  institutions 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  planning,  developing  and  operating  innovative  occu- 
pational programs  which  may  serve  as  models  for  vocational  education. 

(2)  These  programs  must  be  designed  to  broaden  the  occupational  aspirations 
and  opportunities  for  youths  with  special  emphasis  given  to  youth  who  have 
academic,  socio-economic  or  other  problems.  The  proposed  legislation  lists  four 

types  of  suggested  plans:  . 

(a)  To  fntniHwHzp  a Student— long  before  his  senior  high  school  year — 

with  the  total  spectrum  of  Job  opportunities  in  our  changing  world  of  work ; 

(b)  To  provide  educational  experience  through  part-time  work  and  to 

financially  needy  students;  x ^ ^ , 

To  achieve  effective  counseling  programs  and  to  place  students  in 


assist 

(c) 
Jobs; 

(d) 


vu;  To  establish  innovative  curricula. 

(3)  As  the  initial  authorization  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1968,  the  proposed  bill 

suggests  an  amount  of  $30  million.  . . .«  x,  , ^ 

The  APL-OIO  is  convinced  that  this  amount  should  be  significantly  increased 
in  the  second  year  if  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively. 

645 
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The  AFI^CIO  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  proposed  innovative  programs  and 
strongly  believes  that  such  programs  are  needed  to  fully  carry  out  the  Decla- 
ration of  Purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903.  This  Declaration 
states  that  new  programs  should  be  developed  “so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in 
all  communities  will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  inter- 
ests, and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training." 

The  AFL-CIO  would  like  to  discuss  the  other  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  suggested  in  H.R.  8525.  , 

Of  the  various  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  the  major  change  would 
affect  an  increase  In  the  amount  of  the  Federal  funds  to  the  states  from  the 
present  sum  of  $225  million  to  $400  million  a year,  beginning  with  the  Fiscal 
Year  ending  June  30, 1969. 

We  endorse  the  proposed  increase  in  the  authorization.  But  our  experience 
with  the  implementation  of  the  1963  Act  demonstrates  a need  for  Federal 
grants  to  the  states  that  go  far  beyond  the  proposed  $400  million. 

The  next  two  amendments  deal  with  the  work-study  and  residential  vocational 


education  school  programs. 

There  are  three  basic  changes  suggested  for  the  work-study  program : The 
work-study  provisions  that  originally  were  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1968  are  renewed  on  a permanent  basis;  separate  funds  are  authorized 
for  the  work’Study  and  for  the  residential  vocational  programs  (the  present 
law  contains  a single  amount  directing  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  determine  the  portion  which  should  be  used  for  each  program) ; finally,  $30 
million  are  earmarked  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  and  each  surceeding  year  and 
the  state  matching  requirements  are  reduced  from  25%  to  10%. 

The  AFL-CIO  endorses  all  these  amendments  and  recommends  an  additional 
change. 

Section  13(c)(3)  provides  that  a student  may  receive  a maximum  of  $4o 
per  month  or  $3^  in  any  academic  year  for  work  of  no  more  than  15  hours  per 
week.  We  can  see  no  justification  for  such  minimal  pay  rates.  Why  should 
students  enrolled  in  a regular  vocational  education  work-study  program  re- 
ceive compensation  that  is  much  lower  than  the  compensation  paid  to  Neighbor* 
borhood  Youth  Corps  students?  It  is  a great  injustice  to  the  student  to  base  the 
choice  between  a work-study  program  ottered  by  a vocational  high  school  and 
a Neighborhood  Youth  (3orps  program  on  immediate  economic  considerations. 
This  competition  is  educationally  and  economically  unsound.  Both  programs— 
work-study  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps— are  needed  to  take  our  youths  from 
liie  streets  and  train  them  for  a place  in  the  world  of  work. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  recommendations  for  residential  voca- 
tional schools.  Unfortunately,  the  provisions  of  the  1963  Act  were  never  given 
a chance  to  be  tested.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  finally  see  to  it  tliat  the 
funds  authorized  will  also  be  appropriated. 

The  major  changes  in  the  section  on  residential  vocational  schools  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows : Residential  programs  must  be  available  to  students,  15-20 
years  of  age,  without  tuition,  fees  and  other  charges  and  without  racial  dis- 
crimination. Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  youths  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  who  are  unemployed.  An  amount  of  $10  million  should  be  au- 
thorized for  Fiscal  Year  1968  and  $100  milUon  for  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years, 
1969-1972.  The  allocation  formula  assures  at  least  one  residential  vocational 
school  to  each  state.  The  states  are  required  to  match  Federal  funds  by  10% 
from  state  funds  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1968  and  1969  and  by  25%  for  the  Fiscal 


Years,  1970-72.  ....  ...  x,.  i. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  residential  vocational  schools  and  hopes  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  resi- 
dential vocational  schools,  but  we  can  see  no  justification  for  the  proposed 
increase  in  state  matching  funds.  . ^ ..««« 

H.R.  8525  also  adds  a new  section  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
which  would  improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 

The  bill  would  authorize  .$20  million  for  Fiscal  Years  1969,  $30  million  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970  and  $35  million  each  year  for  Fiscal  Years  1970-73  for  a 
variety  of  programs  that  would  include  the  following:  in-service  training 
programs ; cooperative  exchange  programs  of  vocational  education  teachers  and 
school  administrators  with  skilled  technicians  and  supervisors  in  industry ; 
institutes  for  retraining  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators. 
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The  new  section  of  the  bill  provides  additional  funds  ($1.5  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1069,  $3  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1070,  $5  million  for  Fiscal  Years  1071-73) 
for  fellowships  and  stipends.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  would  award 
a number  of  fellowships  to  persons  who  plan  careers  as  teachers,  counselors, 
researchers  or  administrators  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

The  AFL-CIO  fully  endor.ses  the  fellowship  and  exchange  programs.  The 
shortage  of  competent  teachers,  counselors  and  school  administrators  In  voca- 
tional education  is  very  serious.  The  AFL-CIO,  together  with  various  pro- 
fessional organizations,  has  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  this  serious  handicap 
must  be  overcome  because  without  a competent  teaching,  counseling  and  admin- 
istrative staff,  the  best  vocational  education  program  will  remain  an  unfulfilled 
dream.  _ 

Another  amendment  proposed  in  H.B.  8525  deals  with  a change  in  the  George- 
Barden  Act  which  would  increase  the  annual  authorization  for  training  programs 
of  practical  nurses  from  $5  million  to  $50  milliGU. 

One  of  the  new  and  progressive  principles  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  is  that  vocational  education  programs  should  be  “realistic  in  the  light 
of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment."  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  vocational  education  system  to  establish  such  priorities  for  the 
use  of  Federal,  state  and  local  funds  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  occupational 
needs  of  the  labor  market. 

The  need  for  training  practical  nurses  and  other  health  occupations  is  un- 
disputed. There  is  no  doubt  that  more  Federal,  state  and  local  funds  must  be 
spent  to  overcome  the  great  shortages  in  the  field  of  health  occupations.  But, 
accelerated  training  for  hv'alth  occupations,  as  part  of  vocational  education, 
should  be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  and  should  be  financed  from  the  general  Federal  funds  to  the  states. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  1963  Act  to  revert  to  the  out-moded 
way  of  earmarking  Federal  funds  for  special  categories  of  occupations. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  brought  new  directions  to  vocational  education  and  enlarged  its  scope  to  a 
level  where  Federal  funds  are  available  for  many  occupations  below  the  level  of  a 


baccalaureate  degree. 

We  recognize  the  Act’s  accomplishments  since  1963.  But,  we  are  also  concerned 
with  the  slow  pace  of  implementation  of  the  new  goals  and  directions  at  the 
operating  levels. 

It  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Advisory  Ck>uncil  on  Vocational 
Education  to  recommend  means  to  bridge  this  gap  so  our  vocational  education 
system  can  better  prepare  our  youths  and  adults  for  the  jobs  needed  and  available 


in  the  next  decade. 

The  AFL-CIO  would  appreciate  your  placing  this  letter  in  the  record  of  your 
hearings.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andbbw  J.  Biemiixeb, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 


Statement  op  the  Chamber  op  Commerce  op  the  United  States 


(By  Robert  F.  Jacobsen*) 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  welcomes  the  invitation  of 
Chairman  Pucinski  to  submit  a statement  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

l^e  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  businessmen  in  general  have  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  vocational  education.  We  have  long  supported  Federal  efforts 
to  stimulate  states  and  local  conununities  to  design  courses  to  prepare  youth  for 
successful,  productive  careers.  (This  support  pre-da  ted  passage  ot  the  first 
National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917.) 

Effective  vocational  education  programs  help  communities  develop  answers  to 
their  manpower  needs.  While  serving  youth,  these  programs  develop  the  man- 
power needed  by  local  enterprises.  The  availability  of  qualified  manpower  attracts 
new  industry  an  enables  local  business  to  grow. 


•Robert  P.  Jacobsen,  Staff  Associate,  Human  Resources  Develomnent  Group,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  a specialist  in  Manpower  gaining  and  Vocational 
Education. 
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This  business  appmisai  of  voeationai  education  was  iiiustrated  by  a Chamber 
of  Commerce  presentation  at  the  budget  bearing  for  area  voeationai  schoois  in 
Kansas,  December  19,  1966.  In  explaining  their  reasons  for  requesting  a iarger 
state  appropriation  for  voeationai  schoois,  the  business  ieaders  reported : 
their  motivation  stems  from  a shortage  of  skiiied  iabor ; 
their  reesarch  shows  30  to  50%  of  the  empioyees  in  Kansas  industries  re- 
ceived training  in  a vocationai-technicai  schooi ; 

their  interest  goes  beyond  the  training  of  youth  to  inciude  training  those 
whose  jobs  are  being  changed  by  technoiogicai  deveiopments ; 
their  beiief  that  voeationai  training  serves  towns  of  aii  sizes; 
their  recognition  that  uniess  the  overaii  suppiy  of  skiiied  iabor  is  increased 
there  wiii  be  additionai  turnover  of  empioyees  and  damaging  tensions  within 
communities  and  industries  wiii  deveiop. 

Recentiy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Nationai  Voca- 
tionni  Education  Act  (Smith-Hughes,  1917),,  the  Nationai  Chamber  endeavored 
to  put  the  spotiight  on  ways  in  which  business  and  professionai  ieaders  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  pianning  of  curricuia,  methodoiogy,  course  objectives  and  empha- 
sis. This  spotiight  focused  on  the  iocai  and  state  advisory  committees.  The  Na- 
tionai Chamber  beiieves  that  when  Congress  prescribed  the  formation  of  a Na- 
tionai Advisory  Committee  on  Voeationai  Education  it  was  recognizing  that  repre- 
sentative ieaders  can  keep  training  programs  geared  to  current  needs  and  con- 
ditions. A number  of  Nationai  Chamber  reieases  were  deveioped  and  distributed 
to  encourage  business  ieaders  to  participate  in  their  voeationai  schooi  programs. 
Tiiese  reieases  (editoriais,  news  reports  and  a nationwide  radio  show)  expiained 
the  roie  of  advisory  committees,  emphasizing  their  functions  to  be : 

interpreting  job  opportunities,  especially  important  now  when  there  is 
such  rapid  change  in  technology ; 
helping  build  curriculums ; 

reviewing  the  adequacy  of  training  facilities  and  appropriaitons  of  equip- 
ment ; and 

selecting,  aiding  and  recognizing  qiialifled  instructors. 

Our  research  has  indicated  that  this  type  of  cooperative  thinking  and  continu- 
ous communication  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  dynamic  vocational  education. 

Throughout  the  history  of  vocational  education,  there  has  been  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  type  of  continuous  collaboration,  but  too  often  the  advisory  com- 
mittee mechanism  has  been  neglected.  When  this  happens  vacational  education 
all  too  often  becomes  static  and  fails  to  keep  step  with  the  job  opportunities  and 
manpower  needs  of  the  community. 

Oiir  testimony  in  1963  strongly  supported  the  emphasis  on  advisory  committees. 
We  felt  this  was  the  best  way  to  assure  that  vocational  education  be  attuned  to 
the  future  and  not  be  guilty  of  providing  “Training  for  Yesterday’s  Jobs”. 

We  feel  now,  as  then,  that  there  is  a need  for  this  re-emphasis.  The  popular 
drive  toward  college  training,  which  Sputnik  accelerated,  has  not  abated.  Man- 
power shortages  that  could  be  filled  by  vocational-technical  training  have  grow’ii 
more  acute,  and  vocational  education  has  continued  in  the  eyes  of  some  parents 
and  teachers  to  be  a low-status  form  of  public  education. 

This  experience  does  not  negate  the  wisdom  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  for  some  communities  and  some  states  have  initiated  action  that  has 
produced  significant  improvements.  Still — the  full  potential  of  the  Act  is  yet  to 
be  realized  in  many  communities. 

This  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  time  lag  in  implementing  the  Act.  In  some 
cases  it  is  the  result  of  inertia  among  business  leaders  and  educators  alike. 

But,  we  suggest  that  one  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to  full  implementation 
of  the  Act  has  been  the  myriad  of  short-range  manpower  development  programs 
which  have  beclouded  the  issue  and  delayed  community  consideration  of  the 
long-range  manpower  development  processes  envisioned  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

The  new  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  elsewhere  have  literally  taken  the  public’s  eye  off  the  ball.  These 
quick  “band-aid”  treatments  for  current  manpower  and  social  problems  have  been 
distracting.  They  have  kept  community  leaders  so  busy  that  they  have  neglected 
the  review  which  would  have  resulted  in  planning  and  organizing  programs  to 
reach  longer-range  goals,  including  activities  designed  to  increase  the  readiness 
of  our  labor  force  to  adapt  to  changes  in  job  requirements  and  opportunities. 
These  ideas  were  brought  out  in  the  remarks  made  li.v  Thomas  N.  Staiiiback, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Greater  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
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May  1,  1967,  during  the  National  Chamber’s  Annual  Meeting.  Mr.  Stainback 

expressed  concern  with:  . ^ 

the  tendency  to  overlook  the  extensive  training  efforts  of  industry , 
the  multiplicity  of  government  training  programs ; and 
the  ne^  for  local  chambers  of  commerce  to  serve  as  a catalytic  agency 
for  the  manpower  training  activities  of  the  community.  _ 

Because  of  these  interests  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  encourage  business 
leader.^  to  share  with  members  of  Congress  examples  of  how  their  communities 
have  followed  through  on  the  Act.  In  the  event  further  field  hearings  are  held, 
we  will  encourage  businessmen  to  report  the  progress  and  the  barriers  to  progress 

they  have  experienced.  , 

Now  we  would  like  to  addi’ess  comments  to  several  specific  proposals  in 

H.R.  7380  and  H.R.  8456.  ^ 

1.  We  appreciate  the  value  of  having  Work-Study  programs  in  local  and  area 

vocational  schools.  , . ^ j..  ^ ^ 

We  were  disappointed  to  see  that  this  year’s  Administrative  budget  called  for 
phasing  the  Work-Stu^  program  into  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Co^s. 

Under  the  vocational  education  program  there  has  consistenUy  bee^  lower 
administrative  cost  and  a higher  percentage  of  local  matching  funds,  ^is  plus 
added  emphasis  on  education  makes  us  conclude  Work-Study  under  the  voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  much  more  desirable. 

\i’ithout  taking  a position  on  the  merits  of  Federal  spending  for  such  pur- 
poses, we  would  prefer  to  have  money  currently  being  used  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  allocated  for  Work-Study  programs  administered  through  local 

and  area  vocational  schools.  . ^ x.  , « 

2.  We  see  Residential  Vocational  Schools  as  offering  great  potential,  for 
developing  eflScient.  responsive  answers  to  area  manpower  needs. 

We  believe  that  Residential  Vocational  Schools  repre.sent  a long-range  answer 
toward  which  business  and  vocational  education  should  be  working.  . x,  -x 

Experimentations,  innovations  and  demonstrations  are  so  often  talked  of,  it 
is  a shame  that  a Congressionally  endorsed  idea  has  not  been  tested  more 
011  si  V0lv« 

Here  again,  whether  or  not  we  see  a need  for  Federal  funds,  we  would  prefer 
to  have  money  currently  being  used  for  the  Job  Corps  allocated  for  develojanent 

of  Residential  Vocational  Schools  and  programs.  . 

3.  We  are  interested  in  improving  the  performance  and  increasing  the  quantity 

and  quality  of  vocational  educators.  x * 

While  we  do  not  like  to  see  fragmented  efforts  and  would  prefer  not  to  divide 
the  field  of  education,  we  have  heard  of  and  observed  examples  of  vocational  edu- 
cation being  neglected  in  terms  of  fellowships,  in-service  training,  etc. 

To  this  end  we  are  proud  to  point  to  examples  where  vocational  education 
and  guidance  personnel  have  been  invited  into  the  business  community  to  see, 
learn,  and  discuss  job  opportunities  and  job  requirements.  In  Union  Townsh^, 
New  Jersey,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  arranged  for  the  coordinator  of  tbe 
high  school’s  part-time  cooperative  training  program  to  spend  six  wee^ 
local  business  firms  to  learn  of  job  opportunities  and  job  requirements.  This  is 
credited  with  up-grading  the  school’s  Vocational  Education  part-time  cooperative 

training  pxogram.  _. 

We  have  and  will  continue  to  encourage  the  businss  community  to  provide 
such  opportunittes.  Many  oth0r  communiti0s  and  companias  ^V0  dona  this,  0.^ 
last  yaar  in  Akron,  Ohio,  Tha  Groodyaar  Tira  and  Rubbar  Company  provided 

similar  company  experiences  for  eight  high  school  coimselors. 

We  believe  more  opportunities  of  this  kind  could  be  made  available  IF  the 

business  leaders  of  a community  were  osfced.  . 

Though  addressing  these  comments  to  H.R.  7380  we  have  been  indirectly 
commenting  on  H.R.  8456,  an  even  longer  range  answer  to  the  problem  of  match- 
ing youth  with  job  opportunities.  - X.  1.  IJ 

More  information  about  job  opportunities  and  occupational  education  should 

be  provided  to  youth  6e/ore  they  leave  school.  _x  x,xi.  ^ x-  i 

We  want  to  encourage  work  experience  as  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
process  of  “growing  up’’.  To  business,  coordination  and  fiexibility  are  more 
essential  than  course  credits  in  the  matching  of  youth  and  opportunities  for  work 
a^tuapiauca 

This  coordination  has  to  come  through  people  working  together.  Vocational  edu- 
cation has  the  mechanism  in  its  advisory  committees  and  vocational  education 
coordinators.  Perhaps  rather  than  seeking  funds  for  experiments  and  demon- 
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stration  projects  we  should  study  some  of  the  cooperative  activities  through 
which  business  ieaders  and  educators  are  currently  improving  occupationai 
guidance  and  work  experience  programs. 

An  exampie  of  an  approach  aiready  in  use  is  the  series  of  annuai  “Jobs  and 
Skiiis  Surveys”  being  conducted  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyivania.  The  second  in 
a series  of  five  annuai  reports  has  been  pubiished  and  distributed  to  teachers, 
counseiors,  schooi  administrators  and  business  ieaders. 

The  annuai  reports  provide  a quantitative  summary  of  the  skiii  desired  by 
the  region’s  empioyers  and  the  skiiis  pro^’ided  by  the  region’s  schools.  These 
reports  enable  educators  to  develop  appropriate  vocationai  programs. 

Pians  for  the  third  survey  are  weii  under  way.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Greater  Pittsburgh  carries  out  an  important  part  of  each  year’s  survey.  A re- 
view of  the  simpie  forms  used  to  coiiect  the  data  shouid  convince  concerned  busi- 
ness ieaders  and  educators  that  simiiar  studies  couid  be  made  in  their 
communities. 

Data  on  future  manpower  needs  has  aiso  been  compiied  by  the  Daiias  Chamber 
of  Commerce  working  with  the  Texas  Empioyment  Commission. 

In  a pubiication  titied,  Metro  Daiias  Manpower  Outiook  to  1975,  the  Daiias 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  the  findings  of  their  fourth,  and  most  extensive 
survey.  This  report  provides  a comprehensive  summary  by  industry  of  occupa- 
tionai opportunities  and  educationai  requirements. 

Two  interpretative  publications  of  the  Daiias  Chamber  of  Commerce  present 
the  Manpower  Outiook  statistics  in  a way  that  aids  inteiligent  career  seiection 
and  preparation. 

Jobs  With  a Future,  a guide  to  empioyment-oriented  education  states  in  its 
foreword,  “Skiii  training  provides  earning  power  for  careers  * ♦ * with  or  with- 
out coiiege  * * * aii  the  emphasis  in  the  iast  few  years  on  the  importance  of  a 
coiiege  education  has  caused  us  to  forget  that  the  biggest  demand  is,  and  wiii 
be,  for  peopie  with  speciai  skiiis”.  Copies  have  been  distributed  to  students  in 
the  Daiias  area’s  secondary  schoois  and  community  coiieges  and  to  those  in  a 
position  to  counsei  with  aduits  who  are  iess  than  fuiiy  empioyed. 

A Guide  to  Career  Opportunities  in  Daiias,  is  another  way  of  presenting  in- 
formation about  job  opportunities.  Over  55,000  copies  have  been  distributed  to 
area  students  and  counseiors. 

These  pubiications  are  fine  iiiustrations  of  what  business  leaders  can  do  and 
will  do  when  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  ]oarticipate  in  projects  aimed  at 
better  vocational  guidance  and  education. 

Indicative  of  the  importance  of  business  involvement  in  educational  processes 
is  the  recent  report  from  the  Manager  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“The  seventeen  curriculum  advisory  committees  organized  to  work  with  the 
school  ofiEicials  in  preparing  for  the  construction  of  the  $15  million  scientific/ 
technical/vocational  high  school  in  Dallas  have  done  a tremendous  job.  All  the 
committees  have  made  their  report  * * * their  first  assignment  was  to  make 
recommendations  on  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  various  curri- 
culum clusters.  Each  report  recommends  facilities  and  equipment  business  lead- 
ers feel  to  be  essential  to  the  effective  teaching  of  their  occupations.  This  in- 
formation was  passed  on  to  the  architects  working  on  the  new  central  high 
school”. 

The  direction  for  this  business  support  for  vocational  education  comes  from 
a Chamber  organized  Central  Committee  On  Employment-Oriented  Education. 
The  Committee’s  objectives  are : 

1.  To  provide  a county-wide  voice,  representing  all  communities  within 
the  county,  in  behalf  of  employment-oriented  education ; 

2.  To  present  to  school  district  ofiScials  the  facts  relating  to  need  for  em- 
ployment-oriented education,  and  to  encourage  them  to  give  increasing 
emphasis  to  this  type  of  education  in  their  facilities  and  curricula ; 

3.  To  conduct  a continuous  educational  campaign  in  bdialf  of  employment- 
oriented  education,  utilizing  all  communications  media  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  to  demonstrate  that  no  stigma  is  attached  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  prepares  himself  to  meet  occupational  requirements  in  the  career  he  or 
she  intends  to  follow  after  graduation  from  school,  and  to  sell  parents  and 
school  counselors  on  the  need  to  encourage  students  to  prepare  themselves 
for  such  job  opportunities ; 

4.  To  communicate  with  public  schools’  staffs,  and  particularly  the  student 
counselors,  on  the  community’s  prospective  job  opportunities  and  the  ap- 
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plicable  minimum  requirements  for  both  general  education  and  specific 
occupational  training ; 

5.  To  develop  and  maintain  rosters  of  business  and  professional  men  and 
craftsmen  in  the  various  occupations  who  will  make  themselves  available 
for  career  counseling  with  students ; and, 

6.  To  communicate  to  the  community  the  employment-oriented  education 
opportunities  which  the  schools  provide  a id  encourage  maximum  response 
to  those  opportunities. 

The  value  of  the  support  concerned  business  leaders  can  provide  for  vocational 
education  is  illustrated  by  this  list  of  activities  currently  being  carried  out  by 
the  Central  Committee.  Each  activity  has  been  assigned  to  a separate  sub- 
committee. 

Develop  a speakers  bureau  of  business  leaders  willing  and  able  to  talk 
on  career  opportunities  and  preparation ; 

Write  speeches  and  design  visual  aids  for  the  speakers  bureau ; 

Secure  publicity  (electronic  billboards,  posters,  radio  and  TV  spots,  etc.) 
to  promote  the  value  of  vocational  training ; 

Develop  packets  of  occupational  information  for  use  in  organizing  and 
conducting  career  day  programs ; 

Contact  professional  and  civic  organizations  to  secure  speaking  engage- 
ments for  the  speakers  bureau ; 

Contact  youth  groups  to  secure  speaking  engagements  for  the  speakers 
bureau  and  to  develop  a student  speakers  bureau  willing  and  able  to  speak 
on  careers  and  career  preparation. 

Leadership,  participation  and  support  of  this  quantity  and  quality  is  currently 
the  exception ; but  the  results  produced  make  it  well  worth  developing.  We  invite 
Congress  to  joint  our  Federation  in  a campaign  to  up-grade  the  performance  of 
advisory  committees.  Su(h  a campaign  could  Include  symposiums  for  and  other 
communications  to  those  serving  on  state,  local  and  industry  advisory  committees. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  develop  a better  understanding  and  a working  partner- 
ship between  professional  educators  and  the  business  community  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both. 

Attachment 

[From  Here’s  the  Issue,*  Sept.  8, 1967] 

Vocational  Education 

The  establishment  and  funding  of  programs  to  train  people  for  jobs  has 
become  a major  occupation  of  Congress. 

Now  pending  is  H.R.  7380  (Pucinski,  D-Ill.)  and  other  legislation  that  would 
make  substantial  changes  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  boost 
the  authorized  appropriations  for  grants  to  the  States  for  such  education  to 
$400  million  per  year  from  its  present  $225  million. 

At  the  same  time,  major  Congressional  and  public  attention  Is  focused  on  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  manpower  development  and  training 
programs,  higher  education,  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  a multi- 
tude of  other  programs. 

Vocational  education  it  sometimes  seems  is  regarded  as  the  step-child  at  the 
family  reunion. 

On  August  14,  Floyd  D.  Johnson,  President  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, told  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : , , 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  today  at  the  Federal  level  an  imbalance  in 
expenditures  for  various  levels  and  types  of  educational  programs. 

“For  higher  education.  Federal  expenditures  are  $4.6  billion. 

“For  elementary  and  secondary  education,  $3.2  billion. 

“For  occupational  training  of  various  types,  including  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs,  MDTA,  $1.8  billion.  ^ , 

“Of  the  $1.8  billion,  only  $280  million  is  authorized  for  vocational  training 
in  high  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  community  and  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.” 

The  amount  of  Federal  money,  of  course,  is  not  an  accurate  refiection  of  the 
size  of  various  programs,  because  far  more  local  and  State  than  Federal  funds 
go  into  vocational  education. 

At  the  same  time,  the  “imbalance”  raises  serious  questions. 

•Pnbllshed  every  other  week  while  Congress  Is  In  session  by  the  Legislative  Department, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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LOOIOAL  IfXOBAinSlC 

For  the  past  00  years,  vocational  education  has  been  an  institution  in  our 
public  schoola 

Logically,  it  would  seeui,  this  institution  would  be  the  key  mechanism  in  our 
efforts  to  train  people  for  productive  work.  Instead,  a multitude  of  "crash'type" 
programs  have  mush*roomed. 

Why? 

In  a statement  submitted  to  the  House  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Robert  F.  Jacobsen,  Staff  Associate,  Human  Resources  Development  Group,  of 
the  National  Chamber,  said : 

“The  new  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Labor  Depart* 
ment  and  elsewhere  have  literally  taken  the  public's  eye  off  the  ball.  These 
quick  'band*aid'  treatments  for  current  manpower  and  social  problems  have 
been  distracting. 

“They  have  kept  community  leaders  so  busy  that  they  have  neglected  the 
review  which  would  have  resulted  in  planning  and  organizing  programs  designed 
to  reach  longer*range  goals,  including  activities  designed  to  increase  the  readiness 
of  our  labor  force  to  adapt  to  changes  in  job  requirements  and  poportunities." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  political  appeal  of  dramatically-proposed 
and  dramatically-announced  new  programs  is  a substantial  factor. 

But  the  underlying  problem  is  deeper,  involving  the  attitudes  not  only  of 
politicians,  but  of  educators,  school  boards,  the  public  generally — and  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Many  profesional  educators  regard  elementary  and  secondary  education  pri- 
marily from  the  standpoint  of  its  ability  to  prepare  students  for  college.  Under 
this  viewpoint— also  shared  by  some  parents — ^vocaticnal  education  is  a low- 
status  form  of  public  education. 

As  a result,  vocational  education  sometimes  receives  a low  priority  in  the 
battle  for  public  funds.  Pennsylvania  Business,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a report  on  vocational  education 
in  that  State  summarized  a common  problem : 

“As,  of  10^,  the  record  of  achievement  was  not  very  good. 

“Pressures  by  public  school  teachers  for  higher  salaries,  plus  a need  for  a 
vast  building  program  to  meet  the  large  overall  public  school  enrollment  expan- 
sion in  the  1^50’s,  required  a massive  increase  in  school  expenditures.  Public 
school  expenditures  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from  $352  million  in  the  1949-50 
school  year  to  $971  million  in  1962-68.  Vocational  education  needs  were  largely 
by-passed  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

“Vocational  education  per  pupil  costs  are  higher  than  most  other  types  of 
education.  Much  of  the  training  has  to  be  closely  supervised  and  a large  capital 
expenditure  is  needed  for  machinery  and  equipment. 

“^is  partlaUy  explains  why  vocational  education  enrollment  between  1950 
and  1963  (including  part-time  and  evening  extension  education)  increased 
only  from  92,685  to  108,162  while  total  public  secondary  school  enrollment  in- 
creased from  595,600  to  903,650.  Vocational  education  was  losing  ground  as  a 
part  of  the  over-all  education  program  of  the  public  schools." 

EMPHASIS  ON  AGIUOULTURE 

A major  turning  point  in  vocational  education  came  in  1963 — although  the 
Federal  Government’s  participation  in  vocational  education  goes  back  some  50 
years  to  the  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act 

This  Act  reflects  the  economy  of  the  times,  and  the  programs  that  resulted 
from  it  emphasized  agriculture,  home  economics  training,  and  a few  of  the 
trades. 

Over  the  years,  other  Acts  have  expanded  the  program. 

In  1946,  the  George-Barden  Act  provided  that  funds  could  also  be  used  for 
education  in  the  retailing  and  service  industries,  and,  10  years  later,  the  fisheries 
trades  were  made  eligible. 

Also  in  1956,  practical  nurse  training  was  specified  as  eligible  for  aid,  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  amended  Hie  George-Barden  Act  so  as  to 
permit  the  training  of  highly-skilled  technicians. 

Two  broad  criticisms  of  vocational  training  were  most  frequently  voiced. 

One  was  that  vocational  training  was  essentially  a hobby-type  operation — 
the  building  of  bird  houses  in  woodcraft  shops. 

Another — and  more  telling— criticism  was  that  even  the  more  intensive  courses 
were  “preparing  today’s  youth  for  yesterday’s  jobs.’’ 
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Education  reported  that,  of  the  States  which  In 
Soof?^**  Federal  funds  to  help  support  vocational  courses  In  high 

Only  nine  were  offering  training  for  office-machine  repairmen. 

Only  six,  for  appliance  repairmen. 

Only  four,  for  dental  technicians. 

Only  three,  for  hospital  aides. 

Only  two,  for  nurses  aides. 

The  Vwatlonal  Education  Act  of  1063  gave  the  program  new  dimensions 
dpflnifrfona®^  emphasis  on  enumerated  specific  occupations,  such  as  agrlcultHre 

More^r,  as  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Executive  Dlreotor  of  tie  American  Vocntlonoi 
Aj«.clatlon,  bas  Dolnted  out  the  1063  Act  greatly  hroadened^te^ue^f 

?ariousSuML“af  ar^s*"'  ““  »'  »» 

‘•For  examine,  the  puriiose  of  the  lOCfS  Act  was  to  serve  the  needs  of  fhoao  in 
post-high  school  programs,  those  adults  who  need  training 
and  upgrading  and  also  the  disadvantaged  people,  who  for  some  reason  or  ntiu»r 
are  not  entering  the  labor  market  and  for  wS  we  must  do  sometW^?” 


NEW  PROGBAMS 


authorized  two  new  types  of  programa 
program,  which  enables  a student  to  continue  his  educa- 
part-time  job  at  the  school  or  some  public  agencj? 

® variation  of  the  cooperative  part-time  training  con^pt  under 
" Ai.^*^'***®  people  go  to  school  one-half  day  and  work  the  other  tinif 

g.ifCce^'aM  ““  J»t«iated 

Says  Representative  Puclnskl : 

significant  break-throughs.  American  Industry  he- 
®fiucatlonal  process  of  young  Americans.  In  the  work-stndv 
I rogram,  youngsters  would  work  part  of  the  time,  study  part  of  the  time  and 
earasomemoney  along  the  way  * * * » J'  me  ume,  ana 

number  of  young  Americans  who  have  avoided  becoming  ‘dron- 
outs , delinquents  and  a lot  of  other  things  is  large.”  “ ^ 

“wthorizatlon  of  Residential  Vocational 
Skill  Centers— which  are  somewhat  different  from  the  area  vocational  S^ls 

AVil!^^^k®r*'®®^°^®®^  training  for  students  in  a sizable  geographic  area 

*1  ®®  y®^  authorized  funds  for  the  Residential  Voca- 

tl<mal  Skill  Centers,  there  is  bi-partisan  support  for  the  program. 

Representative  Puclnskl  declares ; 

frjnnn^Q?i“ni  ^®  **®^®  ^^®  the  Stutes  some  lead  time  to  set  up  these  Voca- 

^ Skill  C6nt6rs»  pGrhflps  two  or  throo  yoars. 

foe!?’?  4I  * *A.*e*  ‘**,®  ®^“‘®®  ®®t  good  effective  Vocational  Skill  Cen- 

fwo  nJ  non-residential,  we  can  phase  out  the  Job  Corps  In 

i ®i“P^y  because  I think  the  Vocational  Skill  Centers  can  offer 

^ ‘*®®^  more.  They  can  also  ^ve  them  a basic  education.  It’s 

important  to  teach  a youngster  EngUsh»  history,  reading,  math,  and  all  the  other 
things,  along  with  a skill  in  his  vocational  interest.” 

«.£«?aS®  program  and  the  Vocational  Skill  Centers  faced  a major 

sf*  '?®“  ?®  -Administration  urged  that  the  programs  be  turned 

and  thVjob^orp&  program  and  placed  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

The  threat  was  at  least  temporarily  blocked  when  the  House  Appropriations 

Committee  refused  to  go  along  with  the  shift.  APi«opuauons 


PROPOSED  EXPANSION 


Everyone  agrees  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  a broad 

®dncation.  But  the  results  so  far  have  been  spotty.  Some 
States  have  Initiated  action  that  has  produced  significant  im- 
to^^reallMd**'^*  observers  agree  that  the  full  potential  of  the  Act  is  still 

The  Vo^tional  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1967,  which  Its  author.  Repre- 
sentative Piicinski  says  “may  well  be  the  ‘sleeper’  of  the  90th  Congress”  Is^^ 
ing,  with  Committee  action  exp^ed  In  late  September. 
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In  addition  to  boosting  the  maximum  authorized  annual  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education  from  $225  million  to  $400  million,  the  Act  would  Include : 

$30  million  annual  authorization  for  work-study  programs  to  help  youth 
And  part-time  jobs  while  going  to  school. 

$10  million  In  annual  matching  funds  to  help  States  establish  residential 
vocational  schools  to  attract  past  school  “dropouts”  to  schools  where  they 
can  live  and  undergo  vocational  training. 

$20  million  In  fiscal  1069,  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $35  million 
for  the  next  three  years  for  teacher  training.  Including  fellowships  for 
teachers,  educators,  researchers  and  administrators. 

In  a recent  WhaVa  the  Issue  radio  Interview,  Rep.  Puclnskl  developed  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation : 

“This  legislation  Is  designed  to  try,  with  the  help  of  American  Industry,  to 
bring  our  vocational  education  programs  Into  step  with  modern-day  needs.  * * * 

“The  whole  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  train  youngsters  In  the  crafts  and 
trade  skills  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  step  Into  meaningful  employment  when 
they  graduate  from  high  school  * * * 

“One  amendment  Is  to  provide  some  $30  million  for  development  of  new 
programs  to  meet  the  changing  technology  of  American  Industry,  to  bring  In 
new  techniques  and  up-grade  the  whole  status  of  vocational  education. 

“Another  part  of  this  amendment  Is  to  permit  schools  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  private  Industry  and  bring  private  Industry  more  closely  Into  the  vocational 
education  picture  • • • 

“Another  amendment  seeks  to  develop  on  a larger  scale  the  so-called  Vocational 
Skill  Center  for  youngsters  who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college  or  for  those  who 
will  go  to  college  but  want  to  get  a basic  education  for  engineering  or  some  scien- 
tific courses  • • • 

“The  educators  of  America  seem  to  have  been  more  obsessed  with  college  edu- 
cation and  developing  professors  for  universities.  As  a result,  our  Vocational 
Education  teaching  staffs  have  been  somewhat  neglected  * * * 

“We  also  hope  to  provide  local  communities  wltii  Federal  aid  for  brick  and 
mortar  to  build  and  to  construct  facilities  for  training  youngsters  in  their  voca- 
tional pursuits.” 

THE  NEEDED  ^NGBEDIENT 

Although  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  some  stimulus,  particularly 
by  more  effective  leadership  and  emphasis  on  vocational  education  In  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  over-all  value 
and  calibre  of  vocational  education  in  any  community  is  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  Interest  of  the  business  community  In  the  program. 

Both  experience  and  research  Indicate  that  cooperative  effort  and  continuous 
communication  between  educators  and  the  business  community  Is  essential  if 
vocational  education  Is  to  achieve  full  potential. 

Too  often,  this  cooperation  Is  missing — either  because  the  business  community 
Is  unconcerned  or  the  educators  fear  that  someone  else  will  be  “trying  to  run 
their  schools.” 

The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  recognized  this  problem,  and  emphasized 
the  role  of  a National  Advisory  (Committee  on  Vocational  Education  as  well  as 
similar  committees  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Such  committees  have  long  been 
In  existence,  but  have  not  always  been  too  effective. 

Essentially,  the  role  of  these  advisory  committees  Is : 

Interpret  job  opportunities,  especially  Important  now  when  there  Is  such 
rapid  change  in  technology. 

Help  build  currlculums. 

Review  the  adequacy  of  training  facilities  and  equipment. 

Select,  aid  and  recognize  qualified  instructors. 

Collectively,  however,  these  duties  add  up  to  one  purpose : To  insure  that  voca- 
tional training  Is  preparing  people  for  today's  jobs — and  more  specifically  that 
they  are  being  trained  for  today's  jobs  in  their  communities. 

When  vocational  education  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  community  It  becomes 
an  effective  force  In  economic  and  social  Improvements,  an  essential  part  of 
total  community  development. 

The  first  Technical  Institute  constructed  In  the  State  following  enactment 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsto.  Now,  the 
theme  of  Kenosha’s  appeal  in  an  Industrial  development  folder  prepared  by 
Kenosha’s  business  leaders  Is : “Kenosha,  Wisconsin— the  city  that  educates  for 
industry.” 
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Says  Ernest  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  National  Chamber’s  Human  Resources 
Development  Committee : 

“We  have  found  this  to  be  true:  When  industry  wants  to  come  into  a new 
area  they  go  to  the  vocational  school  and  ask,  ‘Do  you  have  people  we  want  in  our 
industry?’  If  they  don’t  have  them,  vocational  schools  say,  ‘We  will  train  them 
for  you.’ 

“Such  relationships  have  been  highly  successful.  Private  industry  has  made 
use  of  vocational  schools  to  man  their  plants  with  properly  trained  employees, 
and  they  go  into  States  that  have  high  quality  vocational  training  programs.” 

In  fact,  business  support  of  vocational  education  can  take  a variety  of  forms. 

Weirton,  West  Virginia. — Thomas  E.  Millsop,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
National  Steel  Corporation,  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  has  declared : 

“Contrasting  with  Federal  Job  training  programs  that  are  entirely  govern- 
mental administered,  the  Trade  and  Industrial  School  stands  as  a symbol  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  vocational  education  by  cooperative  action  between 
private  industry,  professional  educators,  and  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments.” 

The  school  is  conducted  through  the  cooperation  of  Weirton  Steel,  the 
Hancock  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Trade,  Vocational  and  Industrial  Education. 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  curriculum  includes  technical  training  for  Jobs  that  are  in  demand  by 
local  industry,  with  more  and  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  electronics  and 
electricity. 

The  school  is  open  to  both  adults  and  Juniors  and  seniors  In  high  schooL 

An  adult  attending  the  Trade  and  Industrial  School  may  choose  a class  sched* 
ul’e  that  rivals  one  of  a branch  college  pupil. 

The  training  runs  from  September  to  May,  with  three-hour  sessions  held  one 
night  each  week,  unless  shop  periods  are  required ; in  this  case,  sessions  last  five 
hours.  Technical  courses  cover  100  hours  of  instruction ; shop  courses,  144  hours. 

Participating  students  from  the  two  high  schools  attend  classes  during  the  day. 
An  average  of  120  Junior  and  senior  boys  from  each  school  receive  training  in 
courses,  such  as  electricity,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop  and  welding.  To  re- 
ceive vocational  course  diplomas,  they  must  have  480  hours  per  year  or  a total 
of  960  hours  to  graduate. 

Kansas. — A different  type  of  busin'ess  support  came  in  Kansas  where  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a budget  hearing  in  1966  urged  the  restoration 
of  cuts  that  had  been  proposed  in  State  funds  for  vocational  education. 

In  explaining  their  reasons  for  requesting  a larger  State  appropriation  for 
vocational  schools,  the  business  leaders  r'eported : 

Their  motivation  stems  from  a shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

Their  research  shows  that  30%  to  50%  of  the  employees  in  Kansas  indus- 
tries received  training  in  a vocational-technical  school. 

Their  interest  goes  beyond  the  training  of  youth  to  include  training  those 
whose  Jobs  are  being  changed  by  technological  developments. 

Their  belief  that  vocational  training  serves  towns  of  all  sizes. 

Their  recognition  that  unless  the  overall  supply  of  skilled  labor  is  in- 
creased there  will  be  additional  turnover  of  employees  and  the  development 
of  damaging  tensions  within  communities  and  industries. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — In  1965,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
initiated  a five-year  study  of  the  availability  of  Jobs  and  skills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  draw  a comparison  of  the  skills  de- 
manded by  the  region’s  employers  and  the  skills  provided  by  the  schools — a com- 
parison which  will  enable  educators  to  develop  appropriate  occupation -voca- 
tional-technical training  programs. 

The  hope  is  that,  given  the  facts  on  the  supply  and  demand  for  specific  skills, 
educators  and  business  can  work  together  to  bring  the  two  into  better  balance. 

Dallas,  Texas. — In  Dallas,  business  support  for  vocational  education  comes 
from  a Chamber  Committee  on  Employment-Oriented  Education.  Not  only  does 
the  Committee  work  continuously  at  promoting  “employment-oriented  educa- 
tion”, and  in  presenting  facts  on  employment  opportunities  in  the  area  to  stu- 
dents it  became  involv^  in  the  very  beginning  of  recent  projects,  as  evidenced 
by  this  report  from  the  Manager,  Education  Department : 

“The  17  curriculum  advisory  committees  organized  to  work  with  the  school 
officials  in  preparing  for  the  construction  of  the  $15  million  scientific/techni- 
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cal/vocatlonal  high  school  In  Dallas  • • • have  made  their  reports  • • • their  first 
assignment  was  to  make  recommendations  on  equipment  to  be  used  In  the  In* 
structlon  of  curriculum  clusters.  Each  report  recommends  facilities  and  equip- 
ment business  lenders  feel  to  be  essential  to  the  effective  teaching  of  their  occu- 
pations. This  Information  was  passed  on  to  the  architects  working  on  the  new 
central  high  school." 

COUNSBUNO 

In  addition  to  working  on  courses  and  equipment  to  Insure  that  they  offer  the 
type  of  training  that  will  equip  students  to  do  specific  Jobs  that  are  In  demand, 
business  has  an  opiwrtunlty  to  work  cither  directly  or  Indirectly  with  students 
themselves  In  the  broad  area  of  vocational  counseling. 

There  are  not  enough  qualified  vocational  counselors,  Just  as  there  nr®  not 
enough  competent  vocational  teachers.  The  least  that  should  be  done  Is  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  guidance  counselors  and  vocational  educators  to  discuss 
with  local  employers  the  Job  requirements  that  are  open  to  local  youth. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  chamber  In  Union  Township,  New  Jersey,  pro- 
vided a summar  scholarship  for  the  faculty  member  who  coordinates  a local 
part-time  cooperative  training  program.  The  scholarship  enabled  the  participant 
to  spend  six  weeks  touring  plants  and  ofiBces,  observing  operations,  talking  to 
both  employers  and  employees.  « , ^ 

The  program  was  so  successful  that  both  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Federal  Department  of  Education  would  like  to  see  similar  Ould- 
ance-Counselor-Buslness  FamlUarhiatlon  programs  used  throughout  the  State 
and  Nation. 

Says  Representative  Puclnskl: 

“By  1070,  this  country  Is  going  to  have  0%  million  young  people  taking  Voca- 
tional Education.  One  out  of  every  two  children  attending  high  school  will  be  In 
some  form  of  Vocational  Education." 

A program  of  this  size,  of  course,  can  be  Justified  only  by  Its  success  In  de- 
veloping marketable  aktlla.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Federal  government 
can  stimulate  such  programs,  but  that  Federal  legislation  and  Federal  dollars 
alone  cannot  provide  such  skills. 

^ey  can  be  developed  only  In  local  and  area  schools,  locally  directed  and 
auperviaed  and  operating  with  the  continuoua  cooperation  of  buainaaa  and 
educatora. 


Michigan  State  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

Lanainy,  June  2, 1967. 

Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Educatioti  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Houae  of  Bepreaentativea,  WaaMnyton,  D.O.: 

The  Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a business  organization  represent- 
ing 2,500  firms  of  all  types  and  sizes  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  has  reviewed  the 
statement  submitted  to  you  by  Robert  F.  Jacobsen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  endorse  this  statement  and  sincerely  request  that  you 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Jacobsen. 

The  Michigan  State  Chamber  has  an  active  education  program  designed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  in  Michigan.  We  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  because  we  feel  that 
this  phase  of  education  has  been  neglected  far  too  long  with  the  unfortunate 
result  that  many  high  school  graduates,  unable  to  go  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  are  totally  unqualified  to  pursue  useful  occupations. 

We  have  conducted  extensive  studies  on  conditions  In  Michigan  and  have 
worked  for  state  legislation  to  provide  for  establishment  of  Area  Vocational 
Centers.  We  have  further  conducted  an  extensive  campaign  for  Inclusion  of 
Vocational-Technical  studies  in  the  Community  College  programs. 

We  recognize  the  grave  weaknesses  in  the  present  educational  system  that 
has  neglected  the  proper  training  of  the  60  to  70  percent  of  the  high  school  pupils 
who  cannot  pursue  higher  education  studies. 

The  State  Chamber  believes  that  the  best  educational  results  will  be  obtained 
through  continued  reliance  upon  both  public  and  private  institutions  with  the 
variety  of  programs  appropriate  for  our  State,  which  has  many  occupational  and 
culture  patterns.  We  believe  firmly  that  federally  financed  education  programs 
of  all  types  should  be  closely  Integrated  with  state  and  local  school  require- 
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lueuts  but  should  not  dui>licatc,  supplant  or  overlap  state  and  locally  financed 
programs. 

Through  our  Education  Committee  and  specialized  staff,  we  urge  businessmen 
to  participate  In  local  and  state  educational  programs  to  assure  loffll,  state 
and  federal  funds  be  spent  properly  to  assure  maximum  education  at  minimum 
costs,  lu  addition  to  support  for  various  tyites  of  public  programs,  we  urge  our 
business  members  to  use  every  opportunity  to  participate  actively  In  the  Yoca- 
tlonal-Technlcal  Education  programs  through  such  activities  as : 

1.  Consultation  on  construction  and  business  administration  where  Area 
Vocational  Centers  are  being  eetabllbhed. 

2.  Gifts  or  loans  of  equipment  or  facilities  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

3.  Part-time  and  summer  employment  opportunities  for  teachers  and 
students. 

4.  Scholarships  and  loan  resources  for  students  desiring  to  pursue  a 
skilled  trade. 

5.  Support  of  bond  Issues  and  school  levies  to  assure  proper  funds  for  the 
Institutions  Involved. 

These  examples  are  used  to  demonstrate  our  Interest  In  Vocational  Education. 
We  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to  you  and  your  Committee  In  mniring 
judgment  on  proposals  now  being  considered. 

Sincerely, 

Harbt  R.  Haix,  President. 


ClIAMOBK  OF  COMMEnCE  OP  HAWAII, 

Honolulu,  June  6, 1967. 

Hon.  Roman  G.  Puoinski, 

Chairman,  Oeneral  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


De:.\b  Representativb  Pttoinskz:  We  have  received  the  statement  regarding 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  be  submitted 
to  you  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  would  like  to  add 
our  agreement  to  the  points  outlined  in  their  approach  and  feel  that  there  is 
value  in  cooperative  thinking  and  continuous  communication  whidi  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  dynamic  vocational  education. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hawaii  has  a Vocational  Education  and  Man- 
power Committee  which  is  very  active  in  this  field. 

In  August,  1966,  we  held  an  all-day  Membership  Legislative  Gonfei'ence.  Over 
700  Chamber  members  w’ere  in  actual  attendance  and  well  over  one-^half  of  these 
were  Individual  proprietor^ips  and  operators  of  firms  in  the  very  important 
small  business  category.  A year  of  concentrated  committee  work  preceded  the 
conference.  Committee  meetings  followed  by  floor  debate  on  the  day  of  tbe  meet- 
ting  resulted  in  adoption  of  policy  statements.  In  the  field  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, the  following  was  adopted : 

Vocational  Education. — Extend  utilization  of  two  vocational/technical  schools 
and  high  schools  and  make  them  available  on  a year-round  basis;  extend  the 
Cooperative  Distributive  Education  Course.  Retain,  provide  and/or  expand  and 
Improve  Vocational  Education  at  all  age  levels  leading  to  the  advancement  of  both 
practical  and  cultural  knowledge.  ( See  Appendix  fi^attached.) 

Very  truly  yours. 


C.  J.  Gavanaoh, 
Exemtive  Vice  President. 


Appendix  6.  Vooatzonai,  Education 

The  basis  for  extending  both  the  Vocational/Teehnical  schools  and  the  Coop- 
erative Distributive  Education  Course  is  as  follows ; 

It  is  found  that  the  demand  for  manimwer  is  not  confined  to  any  one  group  of 
employers  and  that  it  Is  wide-spread  In  the  community.  Mainland  recruiting 
efforts,  particularly  by  the  military,  have  not  produced  results  in  eliminating 
shortages.  There  are  both  Immediate  and  long-range  needs  which  have  to  receive 
attention.  The  Oahu  manpower  skill  survey  of  selected  key  occupations  reveal 
that  employment  on  Oahu,  which  was  estimated  at  185,500  for  last  year,  Is 
expected  to  increase  by  10%  in  1967  and  21%  by  1970  to  a level  of  223,800. 

Business  is  upgrading  and  training  In  all  classifications  of  jobs,  as  well  as 
developing  unskilled  graduates  through  giving  them  fundamentals  in  trades  and 
crafts. 
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The  other  possibilities  which  exist  to  meet  this  problem  ore  to  utlllsse  existing 
Institutions  to  the  fullest  and  then  All  In  the  gaps. 

To  supplement  the  Job  training  program  offered  by  business  you  have  the 
Technical  school  programs  (Community  College  system),  attended  by  high  school 
graduates  and  adults  who  know  they  have  to  get  some  training  In  order  to  get 
something  besides  unskilled  work.  These  people  are  motivated  and  anxious  to 
learn. 

We  have  two  technical  schools  on  Oahu  who  can  handle  approximately  1,600 
people  In  a two-year  program,  and  can  thus  graduate  about  500  people  per  year. 
It  Is  found  that  at  least  several  hundred  applicants  are  turned  away  by  the 
technical  schools  because  of  limitation  of  time,  space  and  Instructional  personnel. 
However,  the  two  schools  on  Oahu  have  classroom  facilities,  shop  facilities  and 
all  the  necessary  tools  for  Instruction  In  trades  and  crafts.  Additionally,  these 
facilities  and  Instructors  are  only  utilized  about  eight  months  out  of  a calendar 
year  because  of  Spring  and  Summer  vacations. 

We  find  that  there  are  federal  funds  available  for  teaching  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210).  We  know  that  more  people  must  be 
trained  In  programs  that  are  now  established;  also,  to  establish  new  programs 
In  areas  not  yet  explored,  but  which  already  show  a manpower  shortage. 
Knowing  that  the  necessary  funds  are  available,  what  can  be  done  for  the 
present  to  accommodate  greatly  Increased  applicants  for  entrance?  What  Is  being 
done  to  offer  night  classes  and  summer  school  Instruction  so  that  existing  facili- 
ties can  be  more  fully  utilized? 

The  (Cooperative  Distributive  Education  Course  Is  a joint  educational  program 
which  has  enabled  many  students  to  attain  full-time  Jobs  after  graduation 
because  of  their  experience  gained  through  the  program.  This  program  turns 
out  about  242  graduates  and  can  be  immediately  extended  In  some  existing  high 
schools  and  In  other  schools  where  there  are  sufficient  work  stations  available.  If 
this  were  to  be  done.  It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  180  students  could  be 
enrolled  or  a total  of  422.  Afterwards  If  other  school  areas  are  interested,  their 
schools  could  be  provided  with  facilities  for  training. 


West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Abilene,  Tear.,  May  SO,  1967. 

Representative  Roman  C.  Puoinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.: 


Administration  plans.  Representative  PucInskI,  to  phase  the  Residential  Voca- 
tional School  Program  Into  the  Jobs  Corps  would.  In  our  opinion,  weaken 
vocational  education  In  local  areas. 

The  Job  Corps  program  has  been  less  than  successful  in  several  ways.  In  the 
vocational  education  program  there  has  been  a lower  administrative  cost  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  local  matching  funds.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
business  In  West  Texas  have  long  supported  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  local 
community  courses  that  help  prepare  youth  as  skilled,  productive  labor.  (For 
Instance:  Our  Young  Leaders  Advisory  Council  on  campus  seminars  at  West 
Texas  colleges  and  universities,  etc.)  We  believe  that  Residential  Vocational 
Schools  represent  a long  range  answer  to  Job  opportunities  for  West  Texas 
youth  and  Is  provided  before  they  leave  school. 

Reviewing  both  the  Job  Corps  and  Residential  Vocational  Programs  leads  us 
to  believe  that  they  should  be  separate  and  that  best  results  can  be  achieved 
by  strengthening  vocational  technical  schools. 

Respectfully, 


J.  Fike  Godfrey, 
Cha/lrrmn,  Education  Committee. 


Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Harrisburg,  June  9, 1967. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Puoinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  ow  Education, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Puoinski  : This  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  “Statement  on 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963“  submitted  to 
your  Subcommittee  today  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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That  statement  includes  the  names  of  a number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
which  have  been  actively  working  to  strengthen  vocational  education  programa 
For  the  record,  we  wish  you  would  add  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a long*time  advocate  for  effective  vocational  education. 

State  Chamber  studies,  dating  back  to  1946,  indicate  that  public  education  in 
Pennsylvania  has  not  been  sufficiently  related  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or  th<^ 
of  business  and  industry.  Only  a small  percentage  of  secondary  school  pupils 
are  receiving  training  in  vocational  courses  des[)ite  the  fact  that  about  half  of 
our  public  school  graduates  go  directly  to  work  in  a factory,  trade,  or  other 


In  recent  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063, 
there  has  been  a rapid  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vocational 
education  in  Pennsylvania.  Q?wenty-three  area  technical  schools  are  now  in 
operation.  (In  1963,  there  were  only  seven.)  Twenty-one  others  are  scheduled 
to  be  under  construction  before  the  close  of  this  year. 

The  State  Chamber  has  urged  local  chambers  of  commerce  in  Pennsylvania  to 
work  closely  with  their  schools  in  the  development  of  their  vocational  programs  to 
insure  that  the  programs  are  in  tune  with  the  local  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  if  present  plans  materialize,  we  expect  that  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  state  will  have  available  a divereided  vocational 
education  program.  We  feel  that  this  is  an  important  development  in  our  educa- 
tion system  in  Pennsylvania. 

Yours  very  truly,  . _ _ 

A.  L.  Edmonds, 


Kansas  State  Chambek  of  Commerce, 

Topeka,  June  5, 1967. 


Congressman  Roman  C.  PuciNSKi,  , , , ^ 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Conobessman  Puoinski  : The  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
long  supported  efforts  to  provide  effective  programs  of  vocational-technical 
education.  Accordingly,  we  endorse  the  statement  being  presented  to  your  Sub- 
committee by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  urge  your 
serious  consideration  of  the  views  expressed  in  it. 

Sincerely  yours,  „ 

C.  C.  Kilkeb, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Helena,  June  2, 1967. 


Hon.  Roman  C.  Puoinski,  » « , 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Education  and  Labor  Commit' 
tee.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Puoinski:  The  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  hereby 
endorses  the  statement  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  will  be 
submitted  to  your  Subcommittee  on  Education  on  June  9,  1967. 

That  statement  is  representative  of  the  thinking  of  our  membership  which 
has  become  acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  vocational  education  in  recent 


years. 


We  respectfully  request  your  consideration  of  our  position  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 


P.  M.  Gannon,  President. 


Granite  City  Steel  Co., 
Granite  City,  III.,  June  7, 1967. 

Congressman  Roman  C.  Puoinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Puoinski  : In  reviewing  the  bills  before  your  Committee  on 
Vocational  Education,  H.R.  7380  and  H.R.  8456,  we  should  like  to  make  the 
following  comments.  As  a direct  beneficiary  of  funds  authorized  under  the 
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Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003,  Granite  City  Steel  is  happy  to  endorse  the 
propMols  in  H.R.  7380  as  they  extend  the  program,  which  we  b^eve  has 
proven  to  be  worthwhile  and  worthy  of  expansion. 

For  four  years  we  have  conducted  the  Steel  Institute  of  Granite  City,  a 
program  in  which  our  plant,  ofSce  and  managerial  personnel  have  been  able 
to  upgrade  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  steelmaking.  The  steel  in- 
dustry is  characterized  today  by  rapid  technological  change  and  our  Company 
is  currently  starting  up  its  new  Basic  Oxygen  Furnace  and  In  two  months  will 
start  up  the  new  80"  computerized  Hot  Strip.  A vast  amount  of  training  and 
upgrading  has  been  possible  and  many  people  whose  skill  might  have  been 
outmoded  by  the  technological  advances  will  be  able  to  successfully  t!  insfer  to 
new  positions  and  avoid  the  loss  of  their  jobs. 

In  noting  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8456  we  do  not  echo  the  enthusiasm  mentioned 
above.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  this  Bill  creates  a fund  with  rather  nebulous 
accountability  and  appears  to  downgrade  the  existing  Vocational  School  pro- 
gram. Neither  the  Job  Corps  nor  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  achieved  the 
results  that  our  existing  system  of  vocational  schools  has  accomplished  in  terms 
of  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  employers. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  assist  your  Committee  in  their  deliberation  on 
the  current  Vocational  Education  Bills  and  are  happy  to  Join  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  offering  these  suggestions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Christy, 

Manager,  Industrial  Relations. 


Statement  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 

I.  A GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FROBLBIC 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  of  1963  is  intend'  d to  assure  that 
persons  of  all  ages  in  all  parts  of  every  state  have  ready  access  to  high-quality 
vocational  education  at  a level  suited  to  their  needs  and  abilities  and  related  to 
the  nation’s  need  for  highly  skilled  manpower. 

Nevertheless,  a great  many  young  people  and  adults  in  many  states  are  not 
benefiting  adequately,  if  at  all,  from  this  program  at  present,  at  least  at  the 
postsecondary  and  adult  levels.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  limited  amoimt  of 
federal  support  available.  Representatives  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
and  other  sponsors  of  H.R.  2366,  H.R.  7380,  and  related  bills,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  efforts  to  increase  the  total  funds  available. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  resources  of  the  nation’s  two-year  colleges,  technical 
institutes,  four-year  colleges,  and  universities  are  not  being  utilized  fully  or 
effectively  in  the  program.  This  is  true  in  the  education  of  postsecondary  and 
adult  students,  in  research  and  innovation,  and  in  teacher  ti’aining — all  areas  of 
great  concern  to  the  nation’s  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  recent  blue- 
ribbon  Presidential  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  gave  special  attention  to  the  nation’s  unmet  needs  in  postsecondary 
vocational  education,  and  the  role  of  college-level  Institutions  in  meeting  these 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  is  permissive.  That  is,  it  gives  state  boards  of 
vocational  education,  many  of  which  are  oriented  toward  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  sole  discretion  to  distribute  funds.  Some  state  boards  have  chosen 
to  award  little  or  no  support  to  junior  colleges  or  four-year  colleges,  and  others 
are  establishing  new  systems  of  postsecondary  “area  schools”  which  may  offer 
vocational  courses  in  geographic  areas  where  junior  colleges  or  other  colleges 
are  already  providing  vocational  programs,  or  actively  planning  to  do  so.  This 
may  result  in  a duplication  of  expensive  facilities  and  staff,  and  a waste  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  tax  dollars.  The  growth  of  this  new  area  school  system, 
although  it  may  serve  very  useful  purposes  in  some  cases,  should  itself  be  the 
subject  of  careful  review  by  the  United  States  OfiSce  of  Education,  Congress,  and 
the  appropriate  state  and  local  officials.  , . . 

In  most  states,  junior  colleges  as  well  as  four-year  colleges  are  administered 
by  boards  or  agencies  other  than  the  board  of  vocational  education.  In  these 
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states,  there  Kiay  be  inadequate  communication  between  these  two  sepaiate 
systems,  one  addressed  primariiy  to  elementary-secondary  education  and  tne 

other  primarily  to  higher  education.  _ , , 

In  some  instances,  state  boards  of  vocational  education  have  mmply  not 
included  junior  colleges  and  four-year  colleges  in  the  program.  In  otters,  state 
boards  have  required  adherence  to  teacher  certification  laws  or  other  regula- 
tions which  are  not  appropriate  professionally  for  college-level  programs.  In 
a number  of  instances,  state  boards  have  not  made  copies  of  relevant  state  and 
federal  public  documents,  such  as  the  state  plan  and  regulations  and  announce- 
ments, readily  available  to  college-level  institutions.  » , 

As  a result,  the  Commission  on  Legislation  of  tte  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  has  urged  both  statutory  and  administrative  changes  in  the 
program.  Similarly,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  and  the  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  at  their 
November  1966  convention  urged  amendments  to  permit  colleges  to  pa^ici^te 
more  fully  and  asked  that  special  attention  be  given  to  teacher  education. 
Member  colleges  of  these  three  as.sociations  together  enroll  a good  majority  of 
the  nation’s  college  students  and  have  a special  interest  in  innovation  and 

^^^lttou^**f^eral  law  requires  “representatives”  of  higher  eduction,  many 
state  boards  have  not  involved  these  representatives  in  a meaninpul  way  in 
decision-making  and  planning.  Further,  althoi^h  federal 
(Section  104.3)  that  state  boards  report  to  the  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  the 
“role  and  extent”  of  college-level  participation  in  the  program,  this  has  not 
been  interpreted  by  the  USOE  to  mean  that  state  boards  must  report  the  mmes 
of  postsecondary  institutions  which  receive  federal  assistance,  the  enrolMmts  at 
such  institutions,  nor  the  dolldr  amounts  in  federal  VEA  support  which 
receive.  Further,  state  boards  do  not  report  on  the  frequency  of  meetings  with 
their  higher  educational  representatives,  nor  the  extent  to  which  such  repre- 
sentatives are  otherwise  actually  involved  in  decision-making  or  planning.  Many 
such  repre.sentatives  do  not  appear  to  be  in  close  contact  with  other  state  or  local 
higher  educational  officials,  such  a state  directors  of  junior  college  educafaou. 

Federal  law  does  not  require  that  objective  criteria  be  developed  for  the 
awarding  of  funds— for  example,  support  on  a per-student  basis.  As  a result,  in 
many  states  decisions  are  made  on  a highly  subjective  basis.  As  a contrast, 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  criteria  for  awards  are  clearly  and 
objectively  set  forth  in  a state  plan  which  is  made  available  to  all  potential 
applicants,  there  are  clearly  defined  deadlines,  all  meetings  relt^ed  to  the 
awarding  of  funds  must  be  public,  a public  record  must  be  kept,  and  there  is  a 
clearly  defined  appeals  procedure.  The  Vocational  Eduration  Act  does  not  require 

such  clearly  defined  procedures.  * .i  • 

We  understand  that  some  secondary  school  systems  may  also  be  treated  in- 
equitably under  this  system,  since  they  too  are  subject  to  a state  system  which 

often  operates  by  subjective  judgment.  _ .i 

Under  present  law,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  somewhat  limited 
authority  to  deal  with  this  situation,  since  most  decision-making  power  rests 
with  the  states.  However,  we  believe  that  the  USOE  can  take  some  stej®— 
collecting  and  publishing  data  on  the  participation  of  college-level  institutions 
by  states,  requiring  the  states  to  submit  more  detailed  reports  on  tte  role  and 
extent  of  college-level  participation,  and  so  on.  - , • , 

One  point  needs  to  be  emphasized:  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges does  not  question  in  any  way  the  importance  of  secondary  school  vocational 
education.  If  additional  financial  assistance  is  made  available  to  post^condary 
education,  the  Association  believes  that  the  total  available  should  be  increased 
so  that  secondary  education  will  be  supported  at  least  at  its  present  level  and 
preferably  at  a higher  level,  as  is  envisioned  in  H.B.  2366  and  H.B.  7380. 


J.  Innovation 


n.  SPECIFIC  BECOMMENDATIOKS 


The  proposal  for  federal  support  for  innovative  and  exemplary  projecte  in 
vocational  education,  requested  by  the  administration  in  Title  II  of  &R.  6230, 
is  unquestionably  very  worthwhile.  It  is  out  hope  that  this  program  will  make 
some  funds  available  to  support  innovative  projects  at  the  postsecondary  level, 
and  also  that  junior  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and  universities  will  be  ^ 
participate  in  this  program  as  administrators  and  consultants,  helping  to  develop 
innovative  projects  at  all  levels  of  vocational  education,  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  and  adult. 
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For  this  reason  we  hope  that  there  will  be  no  effort  to  give  state  boards  of 
vocational  education  a veto  power  or  near-veto,  either  in  law  or  by  informal 
agreement,  over  projects  in  their  states.  ^ ^ 

Unquesttonably,  state  boards  and  departments  should  play  a part  in  this 
pro^am.  However,  those  state  boards  which  have  not  involved  college-level 
institution  actively  in  their  VEA  programs  cannot  be  expected  to  include  col- 
leges in  the  imiovatiye  program  either.  Colleges  and  also  some  local  school 
system  lu^  suffer  if  state  boards,  which  may  be  unaware  of  their  programs  and 
potential,  have  a veto  power.  A state  veto  power  might  also  prevent  some  colleges 
or  local  schools  from  drawing  on  innovative  resources  outside  their  own  state 
Ke^urces  for  Innovation  are  not  spread  evenly  over  the  nation,  and  colleges  as 

schools  should  be  free  to  draw  on  educational  resources  in  other 
states  without  the  fear  of  a state  veto. 

TVe  therefore,  that  Congress  will  support  this  proposal  in  its  present 

/o»m  and  that  the  legislative  history  will  show  clearly  that  no  state  veto  power 
is  intended  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  administration  of  the  program. 


2.  Teacher  training 

proposals  for  teacher  train- 
l^.  The  assumption  here  is  that  teachers  could  be  trained  at  all  levels,  second- 

adult.  However,  almost  all  the  funds  would  be  admin- 
ister^  by  state  boards  of  vocational  education.  The  bill  recommends  $20,000,000 

flSario7o'°®''““  $30,000,000  In  fiscal  1969,  and  $36r00d,00d  in 

We  feel  that  here,  as  in  the  case  ot  innovation,  funds  for  teacher  trainine 
allocated  solely  through  state  boards  of  vocational  educatiom 
training  is  Primarily  a responsibility  of  higher  education,  of  American 
mUeg^  and  universities.  The  present  federal  programs  for  teacher  training— 

"“der  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  as  well 
as  the  institutes  for  guidance  counselors  and  teachers  under  the  same  Act.  and 

training  programs  under  the  Higher  Education 
the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion  to  indivMu^als  and  graduate  schools.  The  same  is  true  for  the  proposed  new 
^ofessions  Development  program  in  the  administration’s  Higher 

innovation,  state  boards  should  certainly  be  eligible  to  par- 
K P’^®S’^®m  to  develop  toeir  own  proposals  for  teacher  training 

but  th®y  should  not  be  the  only  channels  for  federal  funds.  There  Is  no  assurTnS 

««ege-le™i  vocational  teacher  tralnlS|™S  S 

® T®^  professionally  qualified  colleges  and  universities 
under  state  vocational  board  administration. 

jeoefter  training  provisions  are  probably  the  most  important 
presew#  form  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

P®*^  similar  bills  on  which  hearings  were 
?hl  ^ ^®  *»®P®  rnomhovB  of  Congres^ 

Sre?u1^exkLteatiom''“®  ®®“®®”'®‘^  ‘®®®^®’"  ‘raining  will  give  them  the  most 

fit^  **^®  ^erican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  and 

the  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  indicates  a substantial  and 
f m*®’^®®*'  ® great  many  colleges  and  universities  in  expanding 

teacher  training  programs  at  the  college  level,  including  programs  for  nost- 
secondary  vocational  education.  Most  of  the  nation’s  universiS  we  betieve 
Education^**  * federal  program  administered  by  the  Commissioner  ot 

small  part  of  the  suggested  program,  on  pp.  14-17  does  make 
hTp  rnmmf  ®f  fcUowships  each  year  to  be  awarded’  directly  by 

appears  to  be  a worthy  purpose,  and  our  only  suggestion 
**^®  fellowships  suggested  should  be  enlarged  it  poSible  to 

meet  the  need  for  trained  teachers  and  administrators. 


8.  The  allocation  of  Vocation  Education  Act  funds 

bel^ves  **^®  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 

peiieves  tnat  statutory  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  nermit  colleae-levpl 

institutions  to  participate  effectively  in  this  program.  One  way  to  achieve  this 

^®  “®“datorily,  certain  minimum  Vocational  Educa- 

tion Act  funds  in  each  state  for  institutions  at  the  college  level,  and  to  aS 
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laws  and  regulations  in  order  to  make  certain  that  eligible  institutions  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  these  funds.  States  wishing  to  provide  support  above 
the  suggested  minimum  would  h©  free  to  do  S0|  and  total  funds  should  he  m- 
creased  in  order  to  support  secondary  education  at  least  at  the  present  level. 

Another  solution  to  the  prohlem  is  to  establish  a separate  title  for  college-level 
vocational  education,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  present  VEA  pro- 
grams. In  this  way,  Congress  would  simply  recognize  tiiat  college-level  vocational, 
technical  and  occupational  education  presents  a different  set  of  problems  ana 
needs,  and  should  be  dealt  with  separately.  a^* * 

The  separate  title  suggestion  is  very  similar  to  the  * Technical  Educatiw  Act 
of  1962,"  H.R.  10396  of  1962,  which  was  filed  by  Representative  Br^e^s, 
Giaimo,  O’Hara  of  Michigan,  Quie,  and  Goodell,  with  strong  support  from  Willard 
Wirtz,  then  Undersecretary  of  Labor,  and  from  the  higher  educational 
munity.’’  The  same  proposal  was  also  filed  as  part  of  President  Kennedy  s omnibus 
education  bill,  H.R.  3000  of  1963.  If  the  Subcommittee  wishes  to  consider  appro- 
priate language  for  such  a separate  title,  the  1962  and  1963  legislation  would  be 

***If  eith^^the^wparate  title  or  the  set-aside  approach  is  adopted,  it  is  suggested 
that  as  far  as  possible  operating  cost  support  under  this  program  be  made  avail- 
able on  a per-student  basis,  as  is  now  done  at  the  junior  college  level  with  federal 
VEA  funds  in  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon.  This  approach  tenus  to  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  subjectivity  which  now  exists  in  this  program.  SuPPort  for 
construction,  equipment,  and  other  purposes  would  have  to  be  provided  on  a 
project  basis  or  some  other  basis. 

4.  State  administration  of  the  program 

Whether  or  not  separate  funds  are  made  available,  each  state  sfiowW 
option  of  creating  or  designating  a separate  state  agency  to  administer  the  college- 
level  vocational  program.  Such  a program  should  administer  not  only  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds,  but  planning,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  all  collegedevel  pro- 
grams. It  should  include  representatives  of  college-level  institutions  participating 
in  the  program  and  some  representation  from  the  present  state  board  of  vocational 
education,  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  two  boards  should  work  cooperatively, 
but  the  law  should  recognize  their  separate  functions.  An  alternative  procedure 
would  be  the  designation  of  additional,  voting  members  representing  higher 
education  to  the  state  board. 

5.  Postsecondary  area  schools 

There  appears  to  be  a need  for  a review  on  the  higtost  levels  of  the  United 
States  OflSce  of  Education,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  states  of  the  ® 

separate  system  of  postsecondary  area  schools,  especially  in  areas  and  states 
served  by  other  postsecondary  institutions.  Since  substantial  funds  are  se™8 
for  the  construction  of  this  system,  it  is  suggested  that  the  appropriate  federal, 
state,  and  local  authorities  should  carry  out  such  a review  as  soon  as  possibly 

This  area  school  system  raises  another  problem  since  most  educators  today 
favor  comprehensive  instititions  at  doth  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  level, 
rather  than  separate  and  isolated  “technical”  schools. 

6.  The  responsihilities  of  th  e United  States  Office  of  Education 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  «nd  the 
entire  Office  of  Education — as  well  as  the  Bureau  ^ Adult  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion-share responsibilities  for  the  evaluation  of  this  multi-million-dollar  federal 

^ T^ere  is  no  question  that  officials  of  the  OflBce  of  Education  are  very  interested 
in  the  development  of  postsecondary  vocational  education.  However,  so  far 
USOE  has  not  collected  nor  published  data  by  which  this  program  could  be 
evaluated.  Nor  has  the  Office  interpreted  the  “role  and  extent  regulation 
a way  as  to  get  a clear  picture  of  college-level  participation  in  the 
executive  agencies,  CJongress,  and  the  general  public  can  understand  the  whole 

situation. 


8 OrMnl/atlons  suDDortlne  this  proposal  in  1962  Included  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
/•nfinfi^TVatlonal  Association  of  State  Unlversittes  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  American  Asso- 
fflon  of  Junior  and  Guidance  Association,  and  National 

School  Principals  has  raised  doubts  about  tee 

*4^vScational  school  Mucating  for  Work:  A Report  on 

the  Current  Scene  in  Vocational  Education,  by  Dale  C.  Draper.  (National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  1987.) 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  steps  which  USOE  should  take  and  can  take 
under  present  federal  law: 

(a)  Data. — The  USOE  can  request  every  state  board  of  vocational  education 
to  make  available  such  information  as  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  which  participate  in  each  state — ^junior  colleges,  technical  in* 
stitutes,  four-year  colleges,  and  other  postsecondary  area  schools,  together  with 
data  on  full-time  and  part-time  enrollments  and  on  the  dollar  amounts  of  federal 
VEA  support  which  go  to  these  institutions,  both  for  construction  and  for  operat- 
ing costs.  USOE  should  also  request  information  about  the  careers  of  the  gradn- 
atea  of  postsecondary  programs.  Some  of  this  information  may  already  be  avail- 
able at  USOE ; in  any  case,  most  of  it  should  be  readily  at  hand  in  each  state.  This 
information  should  be  published  as  Soon  as  possible,  and  kept  up  to  date  ainumlly. 

(ft)  Role  and  ewtent. — We  suggest  that  USOE  revise  its  reporting  forms  in 
order  to  determine  more  clearly,  under  Section  104.3,  the  exact  role  and  extent  of 
higher  educational  participation  in  the  program  in  every  state.  Such  a report 
should  indicate  such  information  as  the  frequency  of  meetings  of  the  advisory 
council  representatives,  whether  the  representatives  are  present  on  all  occa- 
sions when  decisions  are  made  about  awards,  whether  they  are  in  close  touch  with 
other  college  officials  such  as  state  junior  college  directors,  and  so  on. 

(o)  PubUo  documenta. — All  federal  and  state  public  documents — state  plans, 
annual  state  reports  to  USOE,  federal  regulations,  announcements,  and  cir- 
cular letters,  and  so  on — should  be  made  available  to  all  interested  institutions, 
both  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  These  documents  should  also  spell  out  much 
more  clearly  the  basis  on  which  funds  are  awarded,  in  the  states  where  this  is 
not  done  at  present. 

(d)  “Problem  atatea." — There  shouid  be  a careful  investigation  by  USOE  of- 
ficials and  by  Congre.ss  of  some  of  the  states  in  which  there  are  persistent  reports 
that  junior  colleges  and  other  colleges  are  receiving  little  or  no  support,  are 
subject  to  inappropriate  regulations  such  as  teacher  certification  requirements, 
or  are  otherwise  unable  to  participate  effectively.  This  survey  should  be  related 
to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  new  postsecondary  area  school  system  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation. 

This  investigation  should  make  inquiries  of  junior  college  and  other  college 
educators  as  well  as  of  state  boards  of  vocational  education. 

(e)  Encouragement  of  cooperation. — USOE  should  also  work  more  actively 
to  encourage  closer  communication  and  cooperation  between  secondary  and  post- 
secondary vocational  educators.  A very  useful  approach  to  this  problem  would 
be  the  convening  of  a national  conference  of  vocational  educators  at  all  levels, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  appropriate  professional  educational  or- 
ganizations, to  review  this  whole  problem.  Regional  or  state  conferences  of 
secondary  and  postsecondary  officials  and  educators,  under  USOE  auspices, 
would  also  be  valuable.  Such  conferences  should  invite  those  institutions  and 
groups  which  do  not  participate  effectively  at  present  as  well  as  those  which  do. 

(/)  Adviaory  Committeea. — ^The  Commissioner  of  Education  can  also  help  to 
resolve  this  problem  by  appointing  more  people  with  a special  professional  back- 
ground in  college  level  vocational  education  to  the  permanent  Advisory  Com- 
mittee appointed  under  Section  0 of  the  VEA. 


The  Junior  College  in  Dallas  County — Pboobbss  and  Pbospeots 

The  Dallas  County  Junior  College  District  was  created  in  May,  1965,  to  e.stnb- 
lish  and  operate  a system  of  public  junior  colleges  for  a major  metropolitan  area 
where  a shortage  of  higher  educational  opportunities  was  seriously  hampering 
progress  in  virtually  all  economic,  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  community  life. 

The  county,  with  a population  of  VA  million,  previously  had  only  one  public 
institution  of  higher  education— the  University  of  Texas’  Southwest  Medical 
School. 

Community  leaders  who  spearheaded  planning  and  informational  campaigns 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  district  recognized  that  the  junior  college 
was  the  lo^cal  institution  to  meet  some  very  urgent  community  needs  in  two 
primary  areas: 

1.  Providing  college  education  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  year  levels 
for  students  seeking  a bachelor’s  degree  or  beyond.  These  students  would  live 
at  home  while  pursuing  studies  paralleling  the  lower  division  of  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  in  a wide  variety  of  majors.  They  would  then  trans- 
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fer  as  juniors  to  one  of  the  four-year  schools  to  complete  their  higher 

2.  Providing  occupational  training  to  prepare  students  for  employment  at 
the  technician  level  in  a wide  variety  of  industries,  businesses  and  public 
agencies  in  the  Dallas  area.  The  shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  many 
ilelds  was  serious  and  getting  worse.  Yet  the  expanding  population  was 
producing  more  than  ample  human  resources  if  training  could  be  provided. 
When  voters  established  the  district,  they  also  elected  a seven-member  board 
of  trustees  and  authorized  $41.6  million  in  bonds  to  finance  construction  of 

facilities.  ^ _ , , . t *1., 

Two  major  tasks  faced  the  trustees  and  the  initial  staff  employed  to  get  the 
new  junior  college  system  underway : ( 1 ) Immediate  establishment  of  a c^- 
trally  located  interim  college  to  partially  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  while  (2) 
research  studies,  planning  and  actions  were  taken  leading  to  the  launching  and 
long-range  development  of  a county-wide  system  of  colleges  sufficient  to  meet  the 
tot&X  pccd 

The  first  task  was  accomplished  by  the  fall  of  1900  when  the  district  oijened  El 
Centro  College  in  a remodeled  8-story  department  store  building  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Dallas  to  a day  and  evening  enrollment  of  more  than  4,000  freshman 
students.  The  opening  followed  a hectic  and  record-breaking  planning  ^d  con- 
struction period,  which  also  included  recruitment  of  a 100-member  professional 
staff  to  operate  the  new  facility.  This  college  will  add  the  so^more  year  this 
coming  September,  expanding  its  enrollment  to  approximately  0,0TO. 

Meanwhile,  major  progress  has  been  made  on  the  second  task.  A comprehen- 
sive long-range  planning  study  was  completed  to  project  enrollments  and  iden- 
tify areas  of  critical  occupational  training  needs  over  the  next  several  decades. 
The  study  indicated  that  the  county-wide  system  wUl^ 

potential  enrollment  of  16,000  full-time  equivalent  day 

n^ber  will  increase  more  than  1,000  per  year  to  nearly  60,000  by  the  year  -(WO. 

These  figures  were  translated  into  a decision  to  purchase  sites  of  -00  or  moie 
acres  each  for  six  additional  colleges  to  be  located  at  appropriate  intervals 

throughout  suburban  areas  of  the  county.  ,, 

When  all  seven  colleges  are  in  operation,  the  900-square-mlle  ®\dlas  Count 
will  have  a two-year  community  college  within  easy  (10-15  minute)  commuting 

distance  of  every  resident  of  the  county.  . „ j 4.1,0 

Architects  have  been  employed  and  plannteg 

S Saw  toW  ftiU-tlme  day  students,  me 

refining  three  will  be  developed  at  two  or  three  year  Intervals  during 

All  six  suburban  colleges  will  be  master  planned  for  expansion  by  phases  to 

been  given  names  suggestive  of  the  geographical  areas 
of  county  tewhi^^^^^^  Richland,  Eastfield,  Cedar 

Valiev  IVIountain  View  and  North  Lake.  , 11^14. 

Sei  Centro  College  site  includes  an  adjacent  city  blocl^nwv  a parking  lot 
and  this  college,  too,  will  be  master  planned  for  high-nse  future  expansion  to 

Toda^l*<?e?trons^ti^^  young  people  for  employment  te  J 

widely  diversified  occupations  including  such  areas  as  ® ^ 

nrncessing  nrogramming,  drafting,  electronics,  ri  Unary  arts, 

SXm  drafS  chemical  technology  and  dental  assisting.  About 

SSeSrfh  TtL  sSidents  are  majoring  in  these  programs  and  the  remaining 

three-fourths  are  enrolled  in  lower  division  transfer  work.  mnWo  win  be 

Aa  the  suburban  campuses  open,  many  other  occupational  majors  will 
addid  an  ^ared  to  meet  the  most  pressing  training  needs  of  the  local  manpower 

™^ew*  courses  of  study  on  the  horizon  include  programs  in  the 
nutomoave  Heldsf  nSuls,  plastics  and 

and  refrigeration,  horticulture,  nucleonics,  building  construction  trades, 

panded  offerings  in  the  business  and  medical-related  fields.  explore  the 

^ hns  bppfi  invited  bv  the  Southwest  Medical  senool  10  explore  luc 

Shool.  Such  a center  would  house  a wide  variety  of  two-year  technician  le^el 
nroerams  in  the  medical  and  dental  fields.  _ . 4._„i„i„„  needo 

CoXTs^ow 

bringing  opportnniaes  for  high  duality  higher  ednenaon  to  all  of  Its  caleens. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SITES  • DALLAS  COUNTY 

MASTER  PLAN  SCHEDULE  FOR  DEVELOPING  COLLEGES  OF  DALLAS  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT— FORECAST 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  BY  ENROLLMENT  (DAY  COLLEGE  FTE) 


Zone 

1970 

1971 

1973 

1975 

1977 

1981 

1985 

1989 

1993 

20000 

El  Centro  * 

Eistfiold 

Mountain  View 

Richland 

Brookhaven 

Cedar  Valley 

North  Lake 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 

3.000 

3.000 

2.500 

2.500 

5.000 

3.000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 

5.000 

3.000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 

5.000 

3.000 

2.500 

4.500 

2.500 
2.500 
2.500 

5,000 

5,000 

4,500 

4.500 

2.500 
2,500 
2,500 

5.000 

6.500 

4.500 

6.000 

2.500 
2,500 
2,500 

5.000 

6.500 

6.000 
6.000 
4.300 

4.500 

2.500 

5.000 

8.000 
6,000 

7.500 
4,300 

4.500 
4,500 

7.000 

9.500 

7.500 

7.500 
4,300 

6.000 

4.500 

Total  needed 

Total  Const 

16.000 

8.500 

17,500 

11,000 

19,000 

15,500 

20,750 

18,000 

22,500 

22,500 

26,000 

26,500 

29,900 

29,500 

34,000 

34,800 

38.300 

39,800 

46,300 

46,300 

Deflcltor  surplus.. 

-7,500 

-6,500 

-3,500 

-2,750 

+500 

-400 

+800 

+1,500 

— 

t Subject  to  preparing  master  plan  for  developing  El  Centro  College. 

Note:  Each  year  listed  at  head  of  table  Indicates  fall  semester  when  facilities  should  be  completed  to  accommodate 
Indicated  enrollment. 

Source:  Analysis  of  factors  of  growth,  directions  of  growth,  and  spacing  of  colleges  to  serve  the  entire  district 
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PniLOSOPllY  OF  THE  DALLAS  CoUNTT  JUNIOB  CoLLEOB  DiSTBIOT 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Dallas  County  Junior  College  District  is  to  help 
students  equip  themselves  for  effective  living  and  for  responsible  citizenship  in 
a rapidly  changing  local,  state,  nation  and  world  community.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  the  college  offers  programs  of  post  high  school  education  which  extend  the 
knowledge  and  refine  the  skills  of  the  students  it  serves.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
recognizes  that  colleges  of  the  district  must  be  responsive  to  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  they  have  an  obligation  to  make  available  to  the  community 
all  the  opportunities  implicit  in  their  functions  as  a community  college.  On  the 
basis  of  these  broad  objectives,  the  board  subscribes  to  the  following  specific 
concepts : 

1.  The  Junior  college  has  a fundamental  responsibility  of  providing  leadership 
to  the  community  in  educational  and  cultural  matters. 

2.  Every  individual  capable  of  continuing  educational  achievement  should  be 
given  the  opportunity,  notwithstanding  bis  economic  level,  to  discover  and 
develop  his  own  special  aptitudes. 

3.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  college  to  provide  guidance  service  to  all  stu- 
dents, to  help  them  reach  mature  and  responsible  decisions,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  problems  they  encounter. 

4.  High  professional  standards  for  the  academic  staff  must  be  maintained  with- 
in a framework  prescribed  by  the  board.  High  standards  of  scholarship  and  per- 
formance are  indispensable  features  of  the  collegiate  program. 

5.  A Junior  college,  being  a community  institution,  must  be  sensitive  to  chang- 
ing community  needs  and  adapt  readily  to  those  needs. 

ft.  The  specialized  role  of  a Junior  college  necessitates  a range  of  offerings  de- 
signed to  aid  each  individual  to  attain  a high  level  of  cultural  development  and 
a high  level  of  technical  competence. 

Report  and  Forecast  : AA JC’s  Occupational  Education  Project— -After  One 
Year  the  Goals  Are  Clabifibo  and  Expanded 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Skafi^,  Douglas  W.  Burris,  and  Lewis  R.  Fibel) 

In  the  early  1060’s  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  staff  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges,  refiectlng  a rising  tide  of  concern  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association,  sought  support  for  development  of  occupational  education 
programs  in  Junior  colleges. 

By  the  middle  of  the  decade  these  concerns  have  become  overwhelmingly  Im- 
portant. Their  essence  is  expressed  very  well  by  Grant  Venn  in  Man,  Eitucation, 
and  Work : “The  two-year  colleges  in  America,  if  they  are  to  assume  their  proper 
aiAd  effective  role  in  the  educational  system  of  the  nation,  should  make  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  a major  part  of  their  mission  and  a lundOf- 
fficnfol  inuHtuUonal  objective” 

It  is  this  challenge  to  the  Junior  college  that  prompted  the  Association  to  make 
its  initial  proposal  to  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  for  support  of  programs  in 
occupational  education.  The  Association  views  its  Occupational  Education  Proj- 
ect, now  completing  its  first  year,  as  a major  part  of  its  mission. 

The  Occupational  Education  Project  staff,  in  its  early  days  of  planning,  found 
common  elements  that  aided  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  program.  These 
included  curriculum  and  program  development ; leadership  development ; identi- 
fication of  information  sources;  and  liaison  with  state  and  federal  agencies, 
universities.  Junior  colleges,  foundations,  professional  and  technical  associations, 
and  industry. 

From  these  common  concerns,  from  the  initial  proposal  submitte^l  to  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  project  staff,  emerged  goals  for 
the  five-year  program  that  form  the  framework  and  the  directional  beacons  for 
the  work.  These  specific  goals  guided  the  first  year’s  work  of  the  project  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  expanded  program  ahead : 

1.  To  identify  current  and  future  needs  in  the  areas  of  occupational  education 
and  to  suggest  techniques  and  procedures  to  accomplish  the  necessary  research 
and  study. 

2.  To  provide  for  close  liaison  among  professional  organizations,  agencies,  and 
associations,  and  J^mlor  colleges,  through  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  so  that  mutual  understandings  and  acceptable  relationships  may  be 
encouraged  and  articulation  and  coordination  may  be  realized. 
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3.  To  supply  appropriate  articulation  betwecMi  Junior  colleges  and  four-year 
Institutions. 

4.  To  aid  Junior  colleges  In  the  study,  development,  and  Implementation  of 
occupational  programs  relating  to  local  and  national  ne^s,  and  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  such  study,  development,  and  Implementation. 

5.  To  serve  as  a source  of  Information  to  the  Junior  colleges  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courses  and  programs. 

0.  To  help  In  the  Identlflcatlou  of  sources  of  financial  support  available  to 
Junior  colleges  In  the  study,  development,  and  establishment  of  programs. 

7.  To  hold  workshoiis,  conferences,  and  Institutes  to  strengthen  occupational 
education  programs  and  to  give  leadership  to  the  effective  establishment  of  such 
programs. 

8.  To  Identify  leadership  In  the  occupational  education  field  and  to  develop 
a list  of  consultants  available  to  groups  planning  the  development  or  Improve- 
ment of  occupational  education  programs. 

FIRST-YEAB  ACTIVITIES 

The  first  year  of  work  of  the  Occupational  Educational  Project  has  been  one 
of  learning,  planning,  development,  and  progress  toward  the  goals  of  the  progi'am. 

Upon  reporting  to  the  Association,  ea^  of  the  staff  specialists  found  a backlog 
of  unorganized  Information,  correspondence,  schedules  of  meetings,  and  con- 
sultations. For  the  sake  of  organization  and  distribution  of  the  work  load,  p nign- 
ments  were  made  to  the  staff  as  follows ; business-related  technologie.s,  Puttglas 
W.  Burris ; science  and  engineering  related  technologies,  Lewis  R.  Fibel ; health 
and  paramedical  technologies,  Kenneth  O.  Skaggs.  While  these  were  the  areas 
given  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the  staff  specialists,  none  of  the  three  considered 
these  assignments  restrictive,  but  together  group  attention  would  be  given  to  each 
of  the  areas  and  to  other  occupational  education  programs  not  clearly  categorized 
In  the  assignments. 

Activities  and  progress  this  year  have  been  emphasized  In  the  following  ways ; 

1.  In  Identifying  manpower  needs  in  many  occupational  fields.  This  Involved 
conferences  with  representatives  of  numerous  trade  and  professional  agencies, 
and  with  officials  in  the  various  departments  of  federal  and  state  governments, 
and  the  reading  of  reports  and  the  compilation  of  data  pertinent  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  occupational  programs  in  Junior  colleges.  The  Council  on  Hotel,  Restau- 
rant, and  Institutional  Education;  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu- 
cation; the  American  Dental  Association;  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education ; and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  were  among  such 
agencies. 

2.  In  providing  liaison  with  other  associations,  agencies,  and  governmental 
departments.  In  addition  to  the  meetings  described  above,  there  were  many  op- 
portunities to  represent  the  Association,  Its  work  and  activities,  and  especially 
the  work  of  the  Kellogg  project.  These  meetings  provided  for  an  exchange  of  In- 
formation, for  mutual  planning,  for  interpreting  the  role  of  the  junior  college 
in  occupational  education,  and  for  forming  a continuing  working  relationship. 
These  liaison  opportunities  included  meetings  with  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation, the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  Statler  Foundation,  and  other.s. 

3.  In  identifying  occupational  education  programs  appropriate  to  the  Junior 
college,  and  in  providing  encouragement  for  sound  and  effective  curriculum  devel- 
opment, Junior  colleges  are  rec^tlve  to  the  new  programs  In  occupational  educa- 
tion, provided  they  have  clear  understanding  of  the  fields  to  be  served,  definitive 
.skills  needed  by  personnel  graduated  from  the  program,  and  guidelines  for  pro- 
gram development  and  operation.  The  staff  specialists  have  met  with  Junior  col- 
lege personnel,  professional  and  trade  personnel,  visited  individual  campuses, 
accepted  speaking  engagements  and  consultative  Invitations,  aided  in  planning 
conferences,  provided  necessary  Information  for  program  planning,  and  encour- 
aged effective  procedure  for  curriculum  development. 

4.  In  establishing  effective  working  relationships  with  professional,  educational, 
and  governmental  agencies.  With  many  of  these  organizations  the  relationships 
are  on  the  staff  level,  as  with  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  the  National  Business  Education 
Association,  and  others.  Relationships  of  a continuing  nature  were  also  estab- 
lished through  committees,  councils,  and  conferences,  ns  with  the  American 
Textbook  Publishing  Institute,  the  American  Dental  Association,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Ofiicinls.  With  some  agencies  and  organizations,  the 
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cU  on  Ediwatlon  of  the  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  (medical  technology) 

h?  thl  Sro\(Lt  st^^^^  «"<*  /Jctotcd  Pro- 

mmn^Z  thf^unuJc^^^^  SmneQucstiona  and  Anatrera  (report  ot  an  Alaba^ 
stilt*,  conference)  and  Emphaata:  Occupatioml  Education  in  thj^wo-Ycar  Col- 
leae  (report  of  the  Midwest  Technical  Education  Conference).  The 

Health  Training  (Southern  Regional  Education  ®?“J^;,^Vlcatfon  ?ot  wW?h  tte 
tlons  nrp  now  In  the  developmental  stage.  One  other  puDllcation  ror  wnicn  wie 

papers  lor  tte 

^ A?  views  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  projert  JJ.  J® 

certain  that  much  progress  has  been  made.  Each  staff  m^^  has 
^iial  groS^in  his  area  of  emphasis,  and  has  developed  ‘“***^^1 
“knowhow”  that  will  contribute  toward  making  the  work  of  the  project  even 

to  iBvestlgate  ptoo,  develop,  «od^ 
ment  occupational  education  programs.  There  have  been  visible 
lunior  college  program  has  been  Interpreted  to  profes^onal 
iren^ler  S sup^  has  been  obtained  from  many  of  them  for  the  junior 
colleger’ Awiaren^  of  the  Importance  of  the  junior  college  tothe  *’®*'*°“  ® | 

fAP  locating  and  training  needed  manpower  Is  being  realized 

H“ptS^Dd  “tlL.l«tlng  puMtaiUons  Id  the  field  have  been  puhUshed 

"Tto’^ttfS'ltongly  that  the  sapport  given  to  this  project  hoe prodoced  an 
Impact  on  the  junior  college. 

PI.AX  FOR  FUTURE  ACTIrtTIES 

Durln"  this  first  year  of  the  Occupational  Education  Project,  the  project  st^ 
devised  a further  plan  of  action  to  assist  with  the  development  of 
education  programs  in  junior  colleges.  This  jdan  would  not 
program  and  its  previously  mentioned  activities,  but  would  actually  augment 

'"ta“o"rpEr.'Sr«eid  for  major  speclalieatioD  and  a 
of  workshops  publications,  and  conferences  that  will  have  a very  Tangible 
nLiouaal  iiSact.^In  implementing  this  course  of  action  we  are,  of  course,  keeping 

Gae^^^Kf^iellogg  1 oundation.  In  support  of  this  expand^ 
agiin  offered  its  asStance  to  the  j^ior  ®®il®|^by  suPpteme^^^^ 

$782,.500  grant  to  AAJC  with  an  additional  $684,150  (See  AAJC  Approacn, 

***This^new'  plan  will  enable  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colley  to 
expmd  its  as^slstance  In  the  three  fields  of  ^'‘***^1®*^ 

wm  h “iivoS  to  a fourth  "old^mMc  a^  ^ 
services.  Included  in  this  field  are  such  occupational  ^laities  as.  urban 
management  technicians,  police  science  technicians,  recreation  ^P®’’^^®“^®i 
ronm^tal  health  technicians,  traffic  engineering  aids,  and  welfare  and  family 

The  project  staff  gave  attention  to  this  area,  but  felt  that  there  was  such  8*^^ 
conwrn  on  the  part  of  pubUc  officials  and  junior  college  edumtors  about  t^ 
formulation  of  new  curriculum's  in  the  public  service  field^hat 
was  reauested.  The  Association,  therefore,  with  a portion  of  the  Mditional 
financial  assistance  offered  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  is  in  [J*®  .^®®®® 
of  establishing  “public  service”  as  a new  field  of  study  and  specialization. 
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In  addition,  the  expanded  program  will  call  for  the  publication  of  curriculum 
guidelines  in  occupational  education ; publication  of  monographs  on  service  area 
needs  in  occupational  education;  consultant  workshops;  and  region jil  workshop 
conferences  for  occupational  curriculum  planning  and  general  program  develop- 
ment. 

In  those  fields  of  occupational  education  where  definite  curriculum  guidelines 
have  not  been  established,  an  innovative  approach  will,  of  course,  be  required. 
The  Occupational  Education  Pi'oject  staff  will  launch  studies  toward  tlie  creation 
of  curriculum  guidelines.  Each  occupational  specialist  of  the  AAJC  staff  will 
coordinate  his  efforts  very  closely  with  a small  advisory  committee  of  specialists 
from  both  education  and  industry.  Examples  of  curriculum  guidelines  tliat  could 
be  published  under  this  program  are  hospital-unit-ward  management,  hotel- 
motel-restaurant  management,  and  instrumentation  technology. 

A number  of  service  areas  have  been  identified  as  useful  to  occupational  edu- 
cation. There  are  inadequate  material*^  in  many  of  these  areas.  Included  are 
about  twenty-five  areas  for  possible  study  such  as  the  role  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee in  occupational  education,  work  experience  programs  for  occupational 
education,  occupational  education-related  legislation,  occupational  guidance  and 
placement  services,  and  development  of  staff  for  occupational  education  programs. 

Under  this  program,  as  with  the  curriculum  guide  program,  the  Occupational 
Education  Project  staff  member,  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee, 
will  assume  the  responsibility  for  a study  which  will  be  pointed  toward  a publi- 
cation which  will  be  made  available  to  the  field. 

Under  the  third  program,  the  project  staff  will  hold  a series  of  consultant  work- 
shops concerned  with  preparing  .specialists  in  a particular  occupational  education 
field  to  be  ready  to  assist  junior  colleges  with  their  occupational  education  pro- 
gram.s.  The  agenda  will  include  sessions  on  effective  procedures  to  be  used  while 
working  with  junior  colleges.  Also  included  will  be  sessions  to  bring  curricular 
information  to  con.sultants  to  u.se  during  their  visits  to  Institutions.  A very 
impotrant  objective  of  the  workshops  will  be  to  Involve  professionals  from  indus- 
try and  associations,  who  will  act  as  resource  people  and  work  witli  the  junior 
college  specialists.  The  establishment  of  a dialogue  between  industry  and  educa- 
tion at  the  national  level,  as  well  as  the  local  level,  is  extremely  important  to 
the  success  of  these  occupational  education  programs. 

A fourth  program  under  this  expanded  plan  will  include  the  conducting  of 
annual  regional  occupational  education  conferences.  In  order  to  secure  a defini- 
tive national  impact  and  to  gain  full  value  from  the  studies  and  publications  of 
the  current  year,  it  is  most  desirable  to  bring  this  information  to  the  Junior 
colleges.  These  regional  conferences  will  help  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  staff  to  conduct  meetings,  organized  by  members  of  the  original 
consultant  teams  or  advisory  committees.  The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  work- 
shops involving  current  service  area  studies  and  publications,  and  the  second 
day  to  specialized  curriculum  workshops  from  each  of  the  programs  introduced 
during  the  year.  It  is  currently  the  thinking  of  the  staff  to  extend  invitations 
to  those  people  involved  at  the  operational  levels  of  the  junior  college. 

This  plan  suggests  a vigorous  schedule  for  the  project  staff.  However,  with  the 
additional  financial  support  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  It  Is  the  desire 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  and  Its  staff  to  offer  junior  col- 
leges the  kind  of  leadership  and  services  that  will,  in  fact,  have  a positive  impact 
on  the  development  of  occupational  education  curriculums. 


State  op  Ohio  Department  op  Education,  i 

Columbus,  April  18, 1967.  ! 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  i 

Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee,  | 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski  : As  you  may  recall,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  before 
[ your  General  Education  Subcommittee  on  April  13  in  support  of  your  bill  on 

vocational  education. 

Since  I have  returned  to  Ohio,  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  your  opening 
remarks  before  the  A.V.A.  group,  and  was  again  impressed  with  your  excellent 
comments  in  regard  to  the  area  of  vocational  education  and  your  very  capable 
way  of  expressing  yourself. 

It  was  my  observation  that  you  did  an  outstanding  job  in  handling  both  the 
people  testifying  and  the  members  of  your  committee.  You  kept  the  hearing 
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pointed  clearly  at  the  key  concerns  of  the  committee  and  made  us  feel  a sense 
of  urgency  in  providing  you  with  the  best  possible  information. 

I am  particularly  concerned  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  many  of  the 
patent  unproven  accu>ations  made  concerning  vocational  education.  I attempted 
to  relate  concepts  of  vocational  education  to  the  modern  concepts  of  eduation  in 
a position  paper  on  vocational  education.  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
copy  of  this  position  paper  and  one  that  I prepared  on  technical  education  with 
this  letter. 


As  retiuested  by  a member  of  your  Subcommittee,  I am  making  a breakdown 
of  the  per  pupil  costs  at  Mahoning  Valley  and  I will  provide  you  with  a break- 
down of  this  information  in  several  different  ways.  The  way  we  had  initially 
reported  it  to  Congress  followed  the  same  manner  in  which  the  funding  is  re- 
quested from  Congress  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  identiiled  the 
amount  of  dollars  expended  per  pupil  enrolled  in  the  programs,  ^e  budget  for 
Job  Corps  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  does  not  specify  the  length 
of  training  time  to  be  provided  to  each  student.  The  budget  for  the  Job  Corps 
divided  by  the  number  of  students  to  be  served  at  the  time  of  our  testimony  in  the 
spring  of  1086  provided  for  not  less  than  $7,888  per  pupil.  The  figures  that  we  bad 
given  were  total  program  costs,  including  the  equipment  and  remodeling  costs  in 
establishig  the  program.  Data  concerning  these  figures  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Goodell 
on  your  Committee  as  he  requested. 

I wish  that  the  people  throughout  the  Nation  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  as 
I have  the  very  professional  manner  in  which  tlieir  representatives  handle  their 
responsibilities  in  Washington. 

If  I can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  your  Committee,  please  notify  me. 

Cordially, 


Btbl  R.  Shoemakeb, 
Director,  Vocational  Education. 


A Position  Paper  on  Vocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 


(By  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Ohio) 

A definition  or  descripiton  of  vocational  education  could  be  worded  as  follows ; 

The  primary  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to  equip  persons  for  useful 
employment.  The  program  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  people  in  two  distinct 
groups.  First,  adults  who  have  entered  upon,  and  second,  youth  and  adults 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  occupations  in  agriculture,  business,  home  making, 
distribution,  trade,  technical,  and  industrial  fields  requiring  less  than  a college 
degree. 

Vocation  eduaction  helps  to  give  definite  purpose  and  meaning  to  education 
by  relating  it  to  occupational  goals.  It  provides  the  technical  knowledge  and 
work  skills  necessary  for  employment;  but,  it  is  more  inclusive  than  training 
for  job  skills.  It  develops  abilities,  attitudes,  work  habits,  and  appreciations 
which  contribute  to  a satisfying  and  productive  life. 

Vocational  education  contributes  to  the  general  educational  needs  of  youths, 
such  as  citizenship,  respect  for  others,  acceptance  of  responsibilities;  but,  it 
makes  its  unique  contribution  in  the  field  of  the  preparation  for  work.  It  is  a 
part  of  a well-rounded  program  of  studies  aimed  at  developing  qualified,  efflicent 
workers.  It  recognizes  that  the  American  worker  should  be  competent — econom- 
ically, socially,  emotionally,  physically,  and  in  a civic  sense. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  vocational  education  program  in  our  public  schools 
is  in  its  contribution  to  the  skills  and  technical  knowledge  required  for  employ- 
ment. Recognizing  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  for  instruction  in  the  field  of 
occupations,  no  educational  program  or  school  can  be  classed  as  comprehensive 
unless  the  educational  offerings  include  a comprehensive  vocational  education 
to  serve  youth  and  adults. 

It  is  my  belief  that  vocational  education  is  not  a discipline,  but  that  it  cuts 
across  and  draws  content  from  a number  of  disciplines  and  from  the  practical 
work  of  the  world.  The  contribution  of  vocational  education  is  the  blending  of 
theoretical  knowledge  from  the  disciplines  with  the  practical  experiences  and 
requirements  of  entry  jobs,  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  world  of  work. 

In  vocational  education  we  weave  together  the  principles  of  mathematics 
and  science,  skills,  and  technical  knowledge  into  a mix  which  will  help  youth 
and  adults  to  enter  and  adjust  to  employment  opportunities  or  to  upgrade  them- 
selves in  their  chosen  field  of  work. 
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A preparatory  program  of  vocational  education  is  essentially  a “core”  program 
built  around  the  “pegged-core”  concept  of  Dr.  Alberte,  Professor  Emeritus,  Ohio 
State  Universi^.  The  program  makes  significant  use  of  the  concepts  or  principles 
of  learning  which  point  out  the  importance  of  relationship  of  knowledge  taught 
to  effective  use  by  the  student  of  such  knowledge. 

Some  principles  of  learning  serving  as  the  basis  for  instruction  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  are  as  follows : 

1.  We  learn  best  when  we  are  ready  to  learn.  When  we  have  a strong  purpose, 
a well  fixed  reason  for  learning  something,  it  is  easier  to  receive  the  instruction 
and  to  make  progress  in  learning. 

2.  The  more  often  we  use  what  we  have  learned  the  better  we  can  perform 
or  understand  it. 

3.  If  the  things  we  have  learned  are  useful  and  beneficial  to  us,  so  that  we 
are  satisfied  with  what  we  have  accomplished,  the  better  we  retain  what  we 
have  learned. 

4.  Learning  something  new  is  made  easier  if  the  learning  can  be  built  upon 
something  we  already  know.  It  is  best  to  start  with  simple  steps  which  are  re- 
lated to  things  we  can  now  do  or  which  we  already  understand,  and  proceed  to 
new  and  more  difi9cult  tasks  or  ideas. 

5.  Learning  takes  place  by  doing.  Before  the  learning  can  become  complete, 
we  must  put  into  practice  what  we  are  attempting  to  learn. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  significant  contributions  of  any  of  the  social 
sciences  to  the  field  of  vocational  education  have  come  from  the  field  of  psycho- 
logy. 

Vocational  education  is  not  the  total  answer  to  the  over-all  unemployment 
problem  brought  about  by  cyclical  and  structural  changes  in  our  employment 
pattern.  Vocational  education  is  one  of  the  answers  for  unemployed  individuals 
who  wish  to  prepare  to  re-enter  the  labor  market,  and  for  youths  in  high  .school 
or  post-high  school  levels  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market  for  the 
first  time. 

I would  predict  that  when  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
found,  vocational  education  will  have  a prominent  part  in  the  solution.  Tliis  pre- 
diction is  based  upon  the  concept  that  the  new  technological  revolution  brought 
about  by  automation  has  placed  a premium  upon  preparation  in  skills  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  for  new  jobs,  and  has  diminished  the  need  for  the  unskilled 
worker. 

As  the  governmental  unit  in  our  society  works  frantically  to  develop  the 
“Great  Society,”  a greater  and  greater  reliance  is  being  placed  upon  the  concept 
of  education  as  the  only  ladder  out  of  a continuous  poverty  cycle. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  made  this  challenge  clear  as  he  made  this  statement 
before  the  general  subcommittee  on  education  in  the  National  Congress ; 

“There  was  a place  in  the  old  work  force  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  left  high  school, 
either  dropping  out,  or  with  a diploma  in  hand,  and  entered  the  work  force  with 
no  skilled  training.  He  or  she  could,  and  did  take  an  unskilled  job  and  worked 
up  from  there.  Now,  such  jobs  are  vanishing,  and  so,  today,  there  are  700,000 
sixteen  to  twenty  year  olds  out  of  work  and  out  of  school.  Every  American 
youngster  has  to  be  given  today,  as  a part  of  his  education,  some  know-how  about 
making  a living,  which  means  for  a great  many  of  them,  vocational  education.” 

A review  of  a June,  1965,  report  on  unemployment  in  Ohio  reveals  that  when 
the  unemployment  of  males  is  considered  by  each  age  category,  the  largest  per- 
centage of  unemployment  exists  within  the  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-four,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  in  this  category  are 
classed  as  unskilled  workers.  This  points  up  the  great  need  in  the  youth  group 
for  preparatory  training  for  employment. 

The  need  for  upgrading  courses  for  employed  workers  is  in  evidence,  particu- 
larly for  the  worker  thirty-five  years  of  age  or  older.  Both  upgrading  and  retrain- 
ing cour.ses  are  important  for  the  worker  in  the  forty-five  years  of  age  and  over 
category. 

Looking  at  the  pattern  for  women,  we  find  again  that  unemployment  is  highest 
among  the  unskilled  youth  group.  A review  of  the  unemployed  youth  pattern 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a need  for  training  girls  in  occupations  other  than 
cleric.al  and  business  occupation.  Other  occupations,  however,  such  as  cosmetology, 
dental  assistants,  medical  assistants,  laboratory  assistants,  and  technical  areas 
such  as  food  service  and  food  management,  child  care,  etc.,  should  be  given  con- 
sideration for  the  training  of  girls  and  women. 
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The  pattern  of  employment  and  unemployment  for  women  points  up  the  need 
for  the  retraining  of  persons  who  are  reentering  the  labor  market  at  about  age 
thirty-five.  There  is  little  indication,  however,  of  the  need  for  the  training  of  older 
women  workers,  since  they  seem  to  retire  earlier  than  men,  or  else  do  not  change 
jobs  ns  an  older  worker. 

Reports  from  both  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  point  out  that  the  jobs  available  between  1060  and  1970  and 
subsquent  periods  of  time  will  require  skills  and  technical  knowledge,  and  that 
the  unskilled  person  earning  his  living  with  his  back  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
obsolete. 

It  is  a professional  person’s  desire,  and  an  administrator’s  obligation,  to 
project  his  plans  as  far  in  the  future  as  possible.  I find  it  dlflicult,  however,  to 
talk  now  about  the  preparation  of  youth  or  adults  for  jobs  to  be  available  in  1975. 
It  is  true  that  for  some  the  academic  studies  will  enhance  their  chances  of  em- 
ployment. The  problem,  however,  is  stated  succinctly  by  Grant  Venn  in  the  book 
entitled  Man,  Education,  and  Work,  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

“Their  assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  best  and  only  necessary  preparation 
for  a job  today  is  ^e  longest  possible  immersion  in  academic  and  professional 

“This  assumption  at  once  fails  to  heed  the  factor  of  youth  unemployment  and 
misapprehends  the  relevance  of  general  education.  The  liberal,  or  academic, 
studies  do  enhance  the  long-range  civic  and  occupational  competence  of  a person : 
they  do  not,  at  least  below  the  baccalaureate  degree  level  and  as  a rule,  qualify 
young  people  for  meaningful  job  entry.  The  technolo^cal  work  world  is  one  of 
specialization  and  sophisticated  skills,  and  being  a 'bright  young  man’  cuts  rela- 
tively little  ice  with  employers  looking  for  skills  to  do  some  specific  kind  of  work.” 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  the  present  time  to  project  the  job  pattern  in  1973 ; 
but,  it  is  within  my  range  of  abilities  to  provide  for  sound  entrance  programs 
today,  and  to  encourage  a fiexible  curriculum,  fiexible  facilities  and  fiexib'e  pro- 
gram offerings  for  those  vocational  education  programs  now  functioning  within 
our  State. 

The  term  “fiexibility”  has  become  quite  popular  and,  in  too  many  cases,  may 
mean  the  concept  of  lowering  the  investment  of  time  by  the  student  in  a program 
of  vocational  education  in  order  to  enhance  his  opportunities  to  enroll  in  courses 
of  mathematics  and  science  and  other  related  disciplines.  There  is  a real  question 
as  to  whether  this  type  of  fiexibility  improves  either  his  vocational  education  or 
his  abilities  in  mathematics  and  science. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  State 
University,  has  completed  two  research  studies  involving  the  question  of  depth 
of  training  for  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 

From  the  one  study,  it  is  evident  that  students  enrolled  in  depth  programs  of 
vocational  education  in  the  trade  and  industrial  field  achieved  significantly  higher 
scores  on  trade  achievement  tests  than  did  those  students  who  were  enrolled  in 
programs  requiring  less  of  the  students’  time  for  vocational  education  and  mak- 
ing available  a greater  portion  of  the  students’  time  for  liberal  and  academic 
studies. 

A further  study  of  the  report  reveals  the  fact  that  students  enrolled  in  a more 
fiexible  program  requiring  less  time  in  the  vocational  areas  do  not  achieve  more  in 
the  area  of  mathematics  and  science  than  those  who  continue  in  depth  programs 
of  vocational  education.  To  the  contrary,  those  students  who  remained  enrolled 
in  depth  programs  in  vocational  education  showed  a significantly  higher  achieve- 
ment in  understandings  of  principles  of  mathematics  and  science  than  did  the 
students  in  the  more  fiexible  programs. 

Too  often  the  value  of  a sound  vocational  education  program  to  the  total  edu- 
cational process  has  been  overlooked  by  those  imbued  with  the  concept  that  the 
college  preparatory  curriculum  is  the  “general  education”  curriculum  that  all 
students  can  and  should  follow.  The  contribution  of  vocational  education  to  the 
total  curriculum  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Conant  in  the  January  issue  of  “Changing 
Times.”  Dr.  Conant  was  asked  the  question,  “Dr.  Conant,  suppose  that  one  or 
more  of  the  children  in  a family  are  not  interested  in  going  to  college?”  His  an- 
swer was,  “Along  with  its  academic  courses  the  high  school  should  offer  a voca- 
tional program.  Thus,  a boy  could  develop  an  occupational  skill  which  would 
interest  him  such  as  automobile  mechanics,  tool  and  die  work  or  carpentry.  This 
would  also  stimulate  him  to  learn  mathematics,  history,  social  studies  and  Eng- 
lish, since  he  would  now  see  the  point  of  it  all.  Girls  might  take  such  courses  as 
stenography,  typing  or  home  economics.” 
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The  research  study  reported  earlier  in  this  paper  has  indicated  that  the  interest  | 

and  growth  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  science  takes  place  under  the  follow*  | 

ing  conditions : I 

1.  The  instruction  is  a required  part  of  the  vocational  program.  | 

2.  The  instruction  is  provided  in  a block  of  time  separate  from  the  skill  in*  I 

struction  but  correlated  with  such  skill  instruction.  || 

3.  The  students  are  taught  in  homogenous  groups  according  to  the  occupational  I 

area  which  they  are  studying  (i.e.  machine  trade,  auto  mechanics,  etc.).  i 

4.  The  principles  of  science  and  functions  of  mathematics  are  taught  in  rela*  | 

tionship  to  the  real  problems  in  the  occupation  for  which  the  student  is  preparing.  | 

5.  The  principles  of  science  and  the  functions  of  mathematics  are  selected  on 

the  basis  of  applicability  to  the  occupational  area  and  taught  at  the  “applied”  | 

rather  than  “proof”  level.  I 

The  report  from  one  large  city  indicated  that  less  than  fifteen  percent  of  the  f 

students  were  enrolled  in  the  higher  mathematics  and  science  courses  at  the  i 

eleventh  and  twelfth  year  level.  A much  higher  percentage  of  the  students  will  j 

need  mathematics  and  science  following  graduation.  Not  all  students  who  need 
mathematics  and  science  need  the  “proof”  type  of  instruction  provided  in  the 
college  preparatory  mathematics  and  science  programs.  The  students  who  are 
not  going  on  to  college  do  not  have  the  goal  orientation  necessary  to  encourage 
success  in  the  college  prep  classes  and  many  do  not  have  the  aptitude  or  ability 
to  succeed. 

Often  the  next  obvious  solution  attempted  is  the  establishment  of  “general,” 

“shop,”  or  “applied”  mathematics  courses  which  place  all  students  not  in  the 
college  preparatory  courses  into  classes  together  or  all  vocational  students  in 
such  common  courses.  The  history  of  such  courses  has  been  poor.  The  goal 
orientation  in  such  clases  is  no  more  clear  for  the  students  not  planning  to 
go  to  college  than  in  the  college  prep  courses,  even  though  the  content  may  be 
functional  or  applied.  Functional  in  what  way?  Applied  to  what?  What  does 
the  boy  in  an  auto  mechanics  vocational  program  care  about  the  functions 
of  trigonometry  as  applied  to  the  machine  trade.  As  a matter  of  fact,  why 
should  the  boy  in  auto  mechanics  be  required  to  learn  the  functions  of  trig* 
onometry?  Unused  knowledge  is  soon  forgotten  and  the  auto  mechanics  student 
has  no  use  for  trigonometry. 

Vocational  education  should  not  be  considered  principally  as  a means  to 
teach  principles  of  mathematics  and  science  but  as  a program  which  incorpo* 
rates  them  in  reaching  a goal  of  preparing  to  live  and  to  earn  a living.  Vocational 
programs  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  a family  of  occupations,  not  into 
“a”  job.  As  an  example,  vocational  training  in  the  auto  mechanics  field  would 
be  basic  to  approximately  750  of  the  jobs  listed  in  the  occupational  handbooks. 

A comprehensive  vocational  program  will  offer  a wide  variety  of  programs  to 
meet  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students  at  the  high  school  level  and  the 
out  of  school  youth  and  adults.  A minimum  comprehensive  program  would 
include : 

Three  different  agriculture  programs. 

Three  different  business  and  ofiBce  programs, 

Two  distributive  education  programs. 

One  job  training  area  relating  to  home  economics. 

Five  trade  and  industrial  education  programs. 

The  following  program  of  vocational  education  included  in  the  Penta*County 
Joint  Vocational  School  District  would  be  considered  a desirable  or  optimum 
comprehensive  program. 

High  school  programs 

A.  Agriculture: 

1.  Training  for  non*Production  Agricultural  Occupations.  'i 

2.  Vocational  Horticulture. 

3.  Advanced  Farm  Businss  Management  and  Accounting. 

4.  Advanced  Agricultural  Equipment  and  Mechanics. 

B.  Business  Education : 

1.  High  Skill  Steno/entry  Secretarial  11-12. 

2.  Account  Clerk  11-12. 

3.  Entry  Business  Data  Processor  11-12. 

4.  Office  Machines  Operator  11-12. 

5.  Cooperative  Office  Education  (12th  only). 

6.  Office  Reproduction  Specialist  11-12. 

7.  Intensive  Horizontal  Business  Office  Education  (12th  only). 
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0.  Distributive  Education : 

I.  Retail  Selling,  Buying  and  Pricing  of  Merchandise  and  Personnel 

Management. 

D.  Home  Economics: 

1.  Child  Care  Assistant. 

2.  Child  Care  Worker. 

3.  Homemaker’s  Assistant 

4.  Dietary  Aide. 

E.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education : 

1.  Machine  Trades. 

2.  Auto  Mechanics. 

3.  Auto  Body  Repair. 

4.  Cosmetology. 

5.  Drafting. 

6.  Electrical  Construction. 

7.  Commercial  Art. 

8.  Cariientry. 

i).  Dental  Assistant. 

10.  Medical  Laboratory  Assistant. 

II.  Industrial  Electronics. 

12.  Welding  and  Sheet  Metal. 

13.  Commercial  Foods. 

14.  Printing. 

F.  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program. 

Technical  college 

Data  Processing  Technology. 

Chemical  Engineering  Technology. 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology. 

Civil  Engineering  Technology. 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology. 

Welding  Engineering  Technology. 

Accounting. 

Food  Service  Management. 

Wholesale  Management. 

Others. 

One  other  research  study,  also  concerned  primarily  with  the  area  of  trade  and 
industrial  education,  points  up  the  factor  of  the  importance  of  competence  in 
occupational  skills  and  knowledges  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  area  in  which 
he  is  teaching  as  being  the  one  teacher-factor  making  a significant  contribution 
to  student  achievement.  Other  significant  findings  of  this  research  are : 

1.  The  expenditure  spent  per  student  in  Ohio’s  trade  and  industrial  programs 
as  viewed  in  this  study  was  a significant  contributor  to  student  success.  The 
amount  spent  per  student  in  the  high-achieving  groups  was  over  $100  more  than 
the  amount  spent  per  student  in  the  low-achieving  groups. 

2.  Teacher  personality,  in  terms  of  self-concept,  is  an  indicator  of  how  stu- 
dents will  achieve.  Teachers  of  the  high-achieving  groups  displayed  a higher 
Intellectual  Quality  concept  than  did  teachers  of  the  low-achieving  groups. 

3.  Local  supervisors’  ratings  of  teachers  are  significant  indicators  of  quality 
learning  situations. 

4.  Teacher  age,  grade  level  completed,  years  of  teaching  experience  in  present 
trade,  total  teaching  experience  and  degree  held  do  not  appear  to  be  significant 
factors  in  student  success.  Teachers  industrial  experience  is  a significant  positive 
factor  in  relation  to  student  achievement. 

5.  Trade  and  industrial  education  teachers  are  considerably  more  motivated 
than  the  normal  population. 

6.  Student  intelligence  is  a factor  in  trade  achievement ; however,  some  of  the 
low-achieving  schools  reported  mental  maturity  scores  at  or  above  those  of  the 
high-achieving  schools.  The  teacher  and  the  environmental  factors  also  con- 
tribute to  the  differences  found  in  the  students’  achievement. 

7.  Teachers  who  are  creative,  as  measured  by  the  Opinion,  Attitude  and 
Interest  Survey,  are  typically  rated  by  local  supervisors  as  poor  or  poorer 
performers.  Students  of  teachers  who  are  identified  as  creative  but  have  low 
Intellectual  Quality  scores  achieve  at  a lower  level  than  do  other  students. 

8.  Facilities  as  evaluated  by  area  supervisors  are  a factor  in  quality  pro- 
grams. Shop  space  and  equipment  are  essential  for  quality  performance  by 
students. 
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There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  problem  of  training  students  ought  to 
he  turned  over  to  the  Industries.  Such  statements  lack  an  understanding  of 
the  coiniietitlve  nature  of  modern  Industry  and  business  and  underestimate  the 
ability  of  the  public  educational  sector  of  the  total  education  program  to  pro- 
vide Instruction  for  entry  Into  business  and  Industry  and  upgrading  courses 
for  employed  workers  on  a reasonable  basis  from  the  standiralnt  of  both  cost  and 
effc{;tlveness. 

One  Indication  of  the  unwillingness  of  business  and  Industry  to  train  an 
adequate  number  of  workers  for  their  employment  needs  Is  evidenced  In  the 
area  of  apprenticeship  training.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  a total  of  five  million  new  skilled  workers  will  be  needed 
between  the  years  of  1000-1070,  The  Industrial  pattern  for  training  these  people 
within  industry  Is  the  apprenticeship  training  program.  At  the  present  rate  of 
training  through  quallflcd  apprenticeship  training  programs,  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  half  million  a year  over  each  year  of  the  projection. 

Vocational  preparatory  training,  upgrading,  and  retraining  can  be  done 
effectively  and  economically  through  the  public  education  sector  of  our  society. 
The  modern  vocational  education  programs  will  be  characterized  by  flexible 
facilities,  and  evolving  curriculum,  up-to-date  equipment,  a broad  preparatory 
vocational-technical  program  at  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels,  a 
continuing  educational  program  for  upgrading  of  employed  workers,  a con- 
tinuing retraining  of  the  unemplo.ved  workers,  and  last,  and  perhaps  most 
Important,  a competent  staff  and  leadership  to  assess  the  ne^s  and  to  adjust 
the  programs. 

A I‘08iTiox  Paper  on  Tkchnicax  Education 
(By  Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  director.  Vocational  Education,  Ohio) 

Thnmghout  the  years,  changes  In  occupations  have  been  brought  about  by 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  changes.  Most  such  changes  have  effected  the 
further  division  of  existing  occupations,  based  upon  the  Increased  knowledges, 
skills,  and  work  a.s.slgnments  in  such  occupations,  in  certain  eases,  changes  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  Introduction  of  entirely  new  products  or  processes  In 
our  economy. 

I’p  until  the  middle  ages,  the  professional,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  occupa- 
tions often  were  all  represented  In  one  person.  As  an  example,  the  stonemason  of 
Biblical  times  was  his  own  architect,  engineer,  contractor,  supervisor,  and 
skilled  worker. 

As  our  society  became  nioi-e  complicated,  certain  professions  began  to  take 
shape  In  the  nature  of  medicine,  law,  and  religion,  i'reparation  for  the  profes- 
sions often  was  extremely  crude,  and  the  apprenticeship  pattern  e.stabllshed  by 
the  guilds  of  medieval  times  was  often  recognizable  In  the  preparation  of  the 
professional. 

At  the  time  of  the  Industrial  revolution  In  the  1800’s  the  concept  of  profes- 
sions had  been  rather  well  accepted  and  collegiate  preparation  made  available 
for  a limited  number  of  professions. 

As  a result  of  the  Industrial  revolution,  a division  of  labor  developed  In  almost 
every  skilled  craft.  The  number  of  machine  functions  to  be  performed  and  the 
division  of  labor  between  these  machines  made  It  possible  to  use  a person  with 
less  training  than  that  of  a skilled  craftsman.  In  many  cases,  the  functions 
served  by  man  required  little  skill.  Man  became  subservient  to  machines,  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  the  machine.  In  regards  to  feeding  It  material  and  hauling 
away  the  finished  product. 

As  a means  of  encouraging  the  professions  In  engineering  and  agriculture,  the 
land  grant  colleges  made  possible  by  the  Federal  legislation  of  the  1860  s made 
possible  the  establishment  of  colleges  throughout  the  Nation  for  agriculture 
and  mechanical  arts.  The  number  of  professions  were  expanded.  The  training 
of  the  professional  Included  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  training. 

Tlie  employment  of  scientists  In  Industry  was  almost  unknown  up  until  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  with  the  scientists  developing  slowly  under  the 
aegis  of  goverr.  .lental  projects. 

The  .shortage  of  skilled  workers  encouraged  by  the  division  of  labor  during 
the  industrial  revolution  became  obvious  to  business,  industry,  and  government 
In  the  early  1900’s,  and  resulted  In  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917. 
This  Act  was  planned  to  encourage  the  further  development  of  craftsmen  and 
other  skilled  workers. 
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Ah  we  entered  tlie  tccbiiologleal  revolution  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
we  found  a need  for  another  major  change  in  the  occupational  pattern  of  our 
Nation,  iKtinting  toward  the  changes  needed  in  the  area  of  education.  Under  the 
industrial  revolution,  man  became  subservient  to  machines ; in  the  technological 
revolution,  man  became  the  master  of  machines.  As  we  look  to  trends  in  employ- 
ment, we  llnd  that  industry,  as  well  as  government,  is  now  willing  to  Invest  lb 
scientiflc  research,  and  the  scientist  level  of  occupations  have  become  well 
established. 

C*hanges  in  the  technological  revolution  have  brought  about  dianges  In  engi- 
neering and  other  professions.  We  find  that  Uie  engineers  have  been  pushed  more 
and  more  into  the  realm  of  the  theoretical,  forcing  them  to  drop  some  of  the 
activities  performed  previously  by  engineers,  thus  forcing  a change  In  the 
pattern  of  engineering  education.  As  an  example,  in  one  of  our  large  universities 
civil  engineers  are  no  longer  taught  surveying,  since  they  do  not  expect  the  civil 
engineer  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  actually  do  surveying  work. 

In  the  1030’s  it  was  common  for  an  engineer  to  have  to  spend  five  years  at 
the  drafting  board  before  he  could  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  true  engi- 
neering. Today,  the  college  of  engineering  in  one  of  our  large  universities  does 
not  give  the  engineering  student  any  course  in  drafting.  Three  <Him>nHiou«l  con- 
cepts are  taught  and  engineering  graphical  methods  are  reviewed,  but  skill  is 
not  developed.  Any  engineer  that  would  spend  five  years  on  a drafting  board 
before  moving  into  the  engineering  field  would  have  to  go  back  to  school,  becansa 
of  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  that  field. 

The  automatic  control  of  the  machines,  the  application  of  pneumatics,  hy- 
draulics, and  electronics  to  industrial  and  business  practices  has  caused  a de- 
crease in  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  skilled  and  certain  of  the  semi- 
skilled occupations,  with  projections  for  the  need  of  sklUed  workers  on  the 
increase.  This  increased  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  skilled  workers,  how- 
ever, has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  vacuum  created  as  we  have  pushed  the 
engineers  and  scientists  more  and  more  into  the  realm  of  the  theoretical. 

As  the  theoretical  facet  of  engineering  and  other  professional  education  has 
increased,  the  level  of  ability  necessary  to  succeed  in  this  professional  field 
has  increased.  This  fact,  along  with  the  limited  number  of  college  openings 
available  in  comparison  with  the  large  number  of  youth  wishing  to  enter  such 
colleges,  has  caused  a condition  in  which  some  young  people  who  might  have 
graduated  from  college  in  the  early  30’s  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete college  in  today’s  market  because  of  Uie  increased  level  of  ability  required. 

High  competition  in  industry  today  also  suggests  that  industry  must  make 
effective  use  of  not  only  materials  and  machines  with  regards  to  production,  but, 
also  the  professional  and  skilled  manpower  available  to  them.  On  the  basis  of 
changes  in  the  professional  occupations,  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  economic 
use  of  people,  in  business,  industry,  and  agriculture,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  people  for  opportunities  to  work  at  their  highest  level  of  ability,  we 
see  the  need  for  the  development  of  a new  level  of  occupations  in  industry  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  upgrading  of  the  engineering  profession  and  a 
new  level  of  education  to  prepare  such  people  for  such  jobs. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  new  level  of  education  be  called  technical  education. 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  used  the  engineering  field  as  an  example  affected  by 
scientific,  economic,  and  social  changes.  The  same  development  could  be  traced 
in  the  areas  of  budness,  distribution,  health,  agriculture,  and  the  social  science 
fields. 

While  the  history  of  technical  education  is  almost  as  long  as  that  of  engi- 
neering type  education,  we  find  that  in  the  first  large  study  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  1931  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  only 
eighteen  schools  were  listed  as  providing  full-time  day  courses.  My  personal 
experience  with  two  of  the  eighteen  listed  indicated  to  me  that  at  that  point, 
the  concept  of  technical  education  was  closer  to  that  of  a crafsman  than  found 
in  today’s  technical  education  programs. 

One  of  the  greatest  probiems  in  the  evuivement  of  a sound  technical  education 
program  has  been  the  wide  disagreement  as  regards  the  use  of  the  term  tech- 
nical education.  As  a part  of  the  community  coliege  development  in  California, 
there  is  a broad  grovtiih  of  areas  of  education  caiied  technical  education,  but, 
often  the  term  technical  education  became  connected  with  the  granting  of  an 
associate  degree  and  many  things  such  as  cosmetology,  automotive  repair,  or 
practical  nursing  could  be  included  in  a curriculum  leading  to  an  associate 
degree.  In  too  many  cases,  programs  called  “technical”  led  either  to  highly  skilled 
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occupations  of  a craft  nature  or  the  programs  became  an  excellent  preiiaration 
for  entrance  into  a professional  engineering  program. 

Most  all  of  the  early  technical  institutes  were  concerned  only  with  the  engineer* 
ing  technician,  and  technical  education  as  a whole  throughout  the  Nation  has 
been  slow  to  accept  a concept  relating  to  the  needs  in  business,  agriculture,  distrl* 
bution,  health,  and  the  social  sciences. 

Personal  visitations  to  several  technical  education  centers  in  the  late  1050’s 
revealed  that  some  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  preparation  of  youth  to 
enter  further  education  at  the  collegiate  level,  some  were  attempting  to  upgrade 
the  status  of  their  vocational  education  programs  by  calling  them  technical,  and 
that  some  had  identified  a new  level  of  education  and  were  preparing  young 
people  for  entrance  into  such  employment. 

Erie  County  Technical  Institute  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  housed  at  that  time 
in  an  old  abandoned  automobile  office  building,  demonstrated  a concept  of  tech* 
nical  education  different  from  professional  or  craft  education,  which  provided 
for  the  entrance  of  00%  of  their  people  into  technical  occupations  as  support 
personnel  for  professional  people  and  an  understanding  that  technical  education 
was  more  than  engineering  aid  education.  The  curricula  were  concerned  with 
the  90%  entering  technical  occupations  upon  graduation,  rather  than  the  10% 
who  would  be  going  on  to  professional  education  at  a college  or  university.  The 
Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  at  Cincinnati  also  demonstrated  in  their  Ohio  College 
of  Applied  Sciences  section  the  same  concept  of  technical  education  as  demon* 
strated  in  Erie  County,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Visitations  to  so-called  high  school  technical  education  programs,  which  are 
not  misnamed  vocational  programs,  has  indicated  that  such  programs  tend  to 
become  engineering  college  preparatory  programs,  rather  than  programs  to  pre* 
Xiare  students  for  entrance  into  the  technical  occupations. 

Without  assistance  from  education  the  technical  occupations  in  business  and 
industry  have  continued  to  grow,  with  people  falling  into  such  technical  occupa- 
tions from  the  professional  level,  on  the  basis  of  misassignment,  misuse  of  talent, 
or  inadequacies  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  or  the  Jobs  have  been  filled  with 
people  who  stole  into  the  Jobs  from  the  skilled  or  craft  level.  As  an  example,  a 
person  that  I know  trained  as  a tool  and  die  maker,  left  the  trade  and  worked  at 
several  tool  design  Jobs  until  he  gained  sufficient  skills  and  technical  knowledge 
to  do  tool  design  work,  and  is  now  serving  as  a supervisor  in  the  tool  design 
section  of  a large  company. 

Many  professional  people  used  to,  and  still  do  Jobs  that  do  not  require  the 
hipest  level  of  their  professional  training.  As  long  as  professionals  in  any  field 
of  work  are  in  surplus  supply,  professionals  will  resist  any  attempt  to  prepare 
persons  to  do  any  part  of  the  Job  which  they  are  now  doing.  As  professionals 
become  in  short  supply  and  they  are  encouraged  and  permitted  to  work  at  their 
hipest  level  of  employment,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  a group  of  people 
to  work  along  side  of  the  professionals  doing  tasks  which  require  an  educational 
level  less  than  that  of  the  professionaL 

l^ucation  is  a service  area,  a service  to  people,  to  business,  industry,  and  to 
government,  ^ucation  tends  to  follow  the  identification  of  need  on  the  part  of 
the  social  and  economic  facets  of  our  economy.  Often  the  economic  and  social 
facets  of  our  economy  do  not  communicate  well  with  the  educators  concerning 
the  needs  and  educators  are  notaby  unwilling  to  change  status  quo  and  to  move 
into  new  fields  of  endeavor.  There  is  at  present,  however,  an  apparent  need  for 
an  area  of  education  new  to  Ohio;  an  area  of  education  more  practical  than 
the  professional  and  more  theoretical  than  that  of  the  craftsman ; a new  area  of 
education,  not  a watering  down  of  professional  education,  and  not  an  upward 
extension  of  trade  or  vocational  education ; a new  level  of  education  to  prepare 
for  new  levels  of  employment  in  business,  industry,  agriculture,  distribution, 
health,  and  the  social  sciences,  to  prepare  persons  to  work  as  para-professionals 
in  a team  relationship  with  a professional.  This  need  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
the  increasing  requirements  in  the  professional  field,  changes  in  assignments  in 
the  professional  field,  and  the  shrinking  number  of  professional  people  per  thou- 
sand of  population. 

Technical  education  is  a level  of  education  that  is  growing  in  keeping  with  our 
technological  revolution  and  with  the  changing  needs  of  both  people  and  indus- 
tries and  businesses  in  our  economy.  This  level  of  education  is  planned  to  prepare 
para-professional  people  in  two-year  post-high  school  programs  to  support  the 
professional  people  in  engineering,  business,  agriculture,  distribution,  health, 
social  science,  and  public  service  occupations. 
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Such  para*professiouals  can  be  prepared  in  two-year  poet>bigta  school  technical 
programs  to  work  in  a team  relatio^ip  with  both  the  professional  people  and 
people  at  the  skilled  or  vocational  levels  of  employment 

Technical  education  Is  concerned  with  design,  development,  testing,  supervi- 
sion, or  mid-management  functions.  The  technician  does  not  replace  the  pro- 
fessional person  or  the  skilled  worker.  The  technician  does,  however,  enable  the 
professional  person  to  work  at  his  highest  level  of  education  and  enables  the 
skilled  worker  to  function  eflSctlvely  and  economically  through  coordlnatlve  and 
interpretive  functions  served  by  the  technician  between  the  professional  and  the 
skilled  worker. 

A team  relationship  in  the  industrial  employment  area  might  involve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Professional — Mechanical  Engineer. 

Technical — ^Tool  and  Die  Designer. 

Skilled — ^Tool  and  Die  Maker. 

Semi-Skilled— Drill  Press  Operator. 

A team  relationship  in  the  bu^ess  employment  area  might  involve  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Professional — ^Accountant  (Ck>llege  Graduate). 

Technical — Business  Data  Computer  Programmer. 

Skilled — Unit  Record  Operator. 

Semi-Skilled — Clerk. 

Examples  of  technical  education  programs 

Engineering : 

1.  Mechanical  Technology. 

2.  Electrical  Technology. 

3.  Electronic  Technology. 

4.  Chemical  Technology. 

5.  Metallurgical  Technology. 

6.  Civil  Technology. 

Home  Economics : 

1.  Dietary  Technology. 

Health : 

1.  Dental  Hygiene. 

2.  Dental  Laboratory  Technology. 

3.  Medical  Laboratory  Technology. 

Business : 

1.  Computer  Programming  Technology. 

2.  Junior  Accounting  Technology. 

3.  Ofl9ce  Management  Technology. 

4.  Executive  Secretary  Technology. 

Distribution : 

1.  Wholesale  Management  Technology. 

2.  Retail  Management. 

3.  Restaurant  Management  Technology. 

Agriculture ; 

1.  Agriculture-Business  Technology. 

2.  Agriculture  Equipment  Technology. 

3.  Food  Processing  Technology. 

4.  Animal  Science  Technology. 

5.  Dairy  Technology. 

If  one  accepts  the  concept  of  technical  education  as  a level  of  education,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  provide  it  a rightful  place  in  the  total  program  of 
education.  Because  of  the  evolutionary  nature  of  technical  occupations,  some 
misconceptions  have  grown  up  which  make  it  diflScult  for  technical  education 
to  take  its  rightful  place  as  a new  level  of  educational  service  in  our  educational 
organization. 

Since  some  people  became  technicians  by  reason  of  upgrading  of  certain  willed 
workers  or  craftsmen,  and  because  of  the  highly  skilled  nature  of  certain  of  the 
craft  occupations,  technical  education  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  voca- 
tional education  and  the  concept  presented  that  technical  education  is  vocational 
education  with  a little  more  technical  content  ^ ^ ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  relationship  of  technical  education  to  the 
professional  and  the  fact  that  some  professional  people  are  working  in  technical 
occupations  or  performing  technical  functions  as  a part  of  their  occupations, 
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■ome  want  to  adjust  downward  the  content  of  some  professional  programs  and 
still  give  college  credit  for  such  courses  In  order  to  assure  status  end  level, 
although  It  Is  not  clear  to  what  professional  area  the  college  credit  would  apply. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  technical  education  emerging  as  a new  field  of  education 
will  prepare  people  who  are  related  to  both  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the  pro- 
fessional, but,  should  prepare  the  Individual  through  a curriculum  unique  to  his 
needs,  rather  than  an  upgraded  or  downgraded  curriculum  planned  for  another 
level  of  occupations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  concepts  expressed  In  this  paper,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  arrived  at  a framework  for 
technical  education.  Recognizing  that  the  technician  Is  mainly  concerned  with 
design,  development,  testing  mid-management,  and  supervision,  and  recognizing 
the  Importance  of  the  ability  of  the  technician  to  communicate  with  the  crafts- 
men, with  professionals,  and  with  the  public,  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon 
recommendation  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  approved  the  following 
standards  for  technical  education : 

Qualiftcationa  of  inatmoton 

Faculty  qualifications  shall  Include : 

A.  Faculty  members  should  be  competent  In  the  field  In  which  they  teach, 
normally  holding  the  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  In  fields  of  concentra- 
tion appropriate  to  their  teaching  assignments  and  have  at  least  one  year 
employment  experience  In  a technical  field  related  to  their  area  of  Instruc- 
tion. 

Technical  competency  In  the  field  gained  through  five  or  more  years  of 
experience  may  be  substituted  for  baccalaureate  degree  work. 

B.  Department  chairman  or  persons  responsible  for  curriculum  planning 
and  supervision  must  hold  the  Master’s  degree  or  other  advanced  prepara- 
tion and  experience  In  an  appropriate  field  of  concentration. 

C.  A minimum  of  60%  of  the  curriculum  for  both  day  and  evening  classes 
should  be  taught  by  faculty  members  who  devote  their  full  time  to  teach- 
ing and/or  administrative  responsibilities  at  the  institution. 

D.  A significant  proportion  of  all  faculty  members  should  have  had  recent 
experience  In  Industrial,  business,  distributive,  or  professional  practice 
pertinent  to  the  technologies  which  they  teach  and  such  experience  should 
be  kept  up-to-date  through  professional  association,  consultative  practice, 
and  individual  reading  and  research. 

E.  Faculty  members  should  be  provided  In  numbers  which  will  assure  ade- 
quate attention  to  Individual  students. 

F.  All  professional  personnel  must  meet  standards  for  certification  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Special  certification  blanks  are  available  for 
this  purpose.  Persons  qualified  by  reason  of  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience in  their  field  of  specialization  are  provided  with  pre-service  and  In- 
service  education  covering  teaching  theory  and  methods. 

Time  schedule 

Each  technician  training  curriculum  shall  operate  In  conformance  with  the 
following  general  time  distribution  for  both  part-time  and  full-time  students: 

A.  Special  laboratory  and  related  technical  subjects. — A minimum  of 
50%  of  the  total  instructional  time  for  the  program  shall  be  devoted  to  spe- 
cialized laboratory  experiences  and  related  technical  subjects  In  such  things 
as  engineering  layout,  electronic  theory,  machine  design,  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics,  metallurgy,  business  principles,  management  functions,  busi- 
ness or  secretarial  procedures,  pr<^uction  methods,  and  analysis  of  ma- 
terials. 

B.  Basic  laboratory  experiences. — ^A  minimum  of  15%  of  the  total  Instruc- 
tional time  for  the  program  shall  be  devoted  to  basic  laboratory  or  manip- 
ulative experiences  In  the  use  of  such  things  as  equipment  and  Instruments, 
hand  and  machine  operations,  blueprint  reading,  drawing,  sketching,  dis- 
play, ad  layout,  etc. 

0.  OommmicaUve  and  leadership  aubjeots. — ^A  minimum  of  20%  of  the 
total  instructional  time  of  the  program  ^all  be  devoted  to  the  development 
of  skills  In  oral  expression,  written  forms  of  communication,  graphic  forms 
of  expression,  human  relations,  supervisory  techniques  and  other  leader- 
ship development  skills. 

D.  The  remainder  of  time  (15%)  shall  be  distributed  according  to  the 
need  of  the  ai  ea  of  instruction. 
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Length  of  ooune 

Courses  of  instruction  shall  be  two  years  in  length  when  conducted  on  a full* 
time  basis.  Such  programs  may  be  operated  for  a longer  period  of  time  when 
on  a part'time  basis.  A minimum  of  25  class  and/or  laboratory  hours  per  week 
for  a period  of  36  weeks  shall  be  considered  an  academic  year.  With  some  types 
of  technologies,  it  may  be  more  desirable  to  develop  a curriculum  of  1800  hours 
(or  its  equivalent  in  credit  hours)  for  a two-year  program.  (For  our  purposes, 
three  hours  laboratory  equals  one  credit  hour  and  one  hour  equals  one  credit 
hour  with  two  hours  outside  work  for  a five-day  week.) 

The  organizational  patterns  under  which  technical  education  is  provided  vary 
widely  throughout  the  Nation  and  also  within  our  State  of  Ohio.  While  almost 
any  organization  pattern  can  be  proved  successful  in  some  section  of  the  Nation, 
such  organizational  patterns  must  be  reviewed  with  regard  to  the  total  educa* 
tional  pattern  within  a State  and  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  technical  education 
described  earlier  in  this  paper. 

Hie  most  common  organizational  patterns  and  some  of  their  strengths  and 
limitations  are  described  as  follows: 

A.  VocatiowU  and  technical  education  center  functioning  under  the  joint 
vocational  school  district  law,  administered  hg  one  joint  vocational  school 
hoard  of  education  with  one  tax  authority  for  both  vocational  and  technical 
education. — Under  this  arrangement  the  local  taxing  authority  is  required 
to  pay  a portion  of  the  building  costs  and  operating  costs.  The  program 
operates  under  the  supervision  of  and  receives  reimbursement  from  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  through  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  law  per- 
mits the  Board  of  Regents  to  review  the  technical  program  and  to  grant 
the  associate  degree  if  the  technical  programs  meet  their  standards. 

Possible  Strengths — 

1.  On  tax  base  and  taxing  authority  for  both  the  area  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs. 

2.  One  board  of  education  to  administer  the  two  programs. 

3.  Possible  savings  in  administrative  costs  for  direction  and  super- 
vision. 

4.  Possible  savings  in  costs  of  materials  and  supplies. 

5.  Dual  use  of  certain  expensive  laboratory  facilities  and  of  certain 
common  service  centers,  such  as  heating,  cafeteria,  laboratories,  etc. 

6.  A service  center  providing  a continuing  education  in  non-bacca- 
laureate degree  education,  starting  with  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  level,  and  with  provisions  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  of  a preparatory  and  upgrading  nature  on  the  post-high 
school  level. 

7.  One  relationship  with  industry  for  programs  in  which  their  advice 
and  counsel  must  be  sought  on  a continuing  basis. 

8.  Technical  education  becomes  a premium  program  in  this  organiza- 
tional pattern,  since  it  is  the  unit  of  highest  status. 

9.  Emphasis  in  technical  education  in  this  organizational  pattern 
tends  to  remain  focused  on  its  purpose  of  preparing  youth  for  entrance 
into  technical  employment  rather  than  upon  continuation  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

10.  There  is  less  chance  for  the  programs  to  become  inclined  toward 
a duplication  of  the  first  two  years  of  a baccalaureate  degree  program. 

11.  The  administration  of  the  program  will  be  in  the  hands  of  people 
concerned  with  vocational  and  technical  education  rather  than  bac- 
calaureate degree  education. 

12.  The  local  control  inherent  in  this  organization  will  encourage 
adjustment  o>f  the  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  people  and  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

13.  Local  funds  assist  with  both  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
program. 

14.  Technical  education  is  placed  within  a reasonable  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  homes  of  the  students. 

15.  Due  to  local  and  State  participation  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation, the  cost  of  technical  education  to  the  student  is  maintained  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

Possible  Limitations — 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Regents  is  reluctant  to  approve  the  granting 
of  the  associate  degree  to  any  educational  agency  except  those  operating 
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under  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  or  operating 
under  the  direct  adiuinistrative  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents. 


3.  Under  this  arrangement  technical  education  must  be  sold  to  stu- 
dents  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  a technical  education  program 
without  the  stimulation  that  occurs  when  students  believe  they  are 
enrolling  in  a baccalaureate  degree  program. 

3.  Students  from  such  programs  will  not  automatically  acquire  bac- 
calaureate degree  credit,  but,  must  have  their  credits  evaluated  by  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  if  they  decide  to  go  on  to  a baccalaureate 
degree  pn^am. 

4.  The  present  organizational  pattern  at  the  State  level  involving 

the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Regents  pre/aents 
“ ? M?  relaUonships  when  cooperative  efforts  of  this  type  are 

"B.  Technical  Inatitutions. — Under  Ohio  law,  separate  technical  institutes 
can  he  organized  under  the  Board  of  Regents  to  provide  for  post-high  school 
technlral  education.  Under  the  law,  these  technical  institutes  become  a 
separate  administrative  unit,  with  a tax  authority  separate  from  any  other 
educational  imlt  in  the  city,  county,  or  counties  covered  by  the  technical 
institute  district.  Such  institutes  are  established,  assisted  financially,  and 
supervised  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  ^ 

Possible  Strengths — 

1.  ^e  purpose  of  the  institute  is  clearly  in  the  area  of  post-high 
school  technical  education. 

i‘  1>®  a single  administrative  orgtrnization. 

. education  program  is  the  premium  program  in  the 

institute,  since  it  is  the  only  program. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  program  would  be  concerned  primarily 
with  technical  education. 

5.  Relationships  can  be  established  with  business  and  industry  with 
regard  to  this  facet  of  education. 

6.  ^e  element  of  local  control  will  encourage  the  adjustment  of  the 
t^hnlcal  education  program  to  both  the  needs  of  people  and  the  needs 
of  business  and  Industry. 

Possible  Limitations — 

1.  Establishes  a separate  tax  authority  for  the  same  tax  base  as  that 
established  for  a joint  vocational  school  district. 

2.  Requires  an  administrative  organization  specifically  for  this  one 
type  of  education. 


8.  Certain  of  the  laboratories  needed  for  short  periods  of  time  are 
expensive  for  use  for  this  one  purpose  only. 

4.  :^ere  is  a duplication  of  certain  laboratories  and  shop  facilities  in- 
cluded in  a joint  vocational  school. 

5.  A curriralum  developed  with  transferability  in  mind  will  Ukely  not 
produce  quality  technical  education. 

6.  There  is  a history  of  the  desire  of  such  technical  Institutes  to  become 
four-year  degree  granting  engineering  centers. 

G.ComtnunUy  Collegea. — Community  coLleges  in  Ohio  are  organized  under 
the  Bomrd  of  Regents  to  provide  baccalaureate  degree  programs  and  t-^hninwi 
education  programs.  Both  the  transfer  collegiate  curriculum  and  the  tech- 
nical education  curriculum  lead  to  the  granting  of  an  associate  degree  upon 
completion  of  a two-year  program.  Such  community  colleges  also  may  offer 
^ort-tem  courses  during  the  day  or  evening  for  part-time  or  special  students 
to  serve  the  needs  of  both  people  and  business  and  industry. 

Possible  Strengths — 

college  is  community  oriented  and  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  people  and  of  business  and  industry  in 
the  areas  served. 


^ community  college  provides  partial  local  financing  for  both 
construction  and  operation. 

3.  Technical  education  is  placed  within  a reasonable  driving  distance 
of  the  homes  of  the  students. 

4.  Due  to  loc^  and  State  participation  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion, the  cost  of  technical  education  to  the  student  is  maintained  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 
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6.  Costs  of  administration  for  a college  transfer  program  and  the  twh- 
nlca*  Jducatlon  program  are  reduced  by  reason  of  the  one  administrative 
board. 

0.  Under  this  plan  there  would  be  a single  administrative  authority. 

7.  The  program  remains  responsive  to  changing  needs  within  the  local 
area. 

Possible  Limitations — 

1.  A curriculum  developed  with  transferability  In  mind  will  likely 
not  produce  quality  technical  education. 

2.  The  community  college  represents  a separate  tax  authority  whlcn 
may  be  In  addition  to  a Joint  vocational  school  district,  and  could  be  in 
addition  to  a branch  university  center. 

3.  Such  community  colleges  may  tend  to  grow  Into  four-year  collegiate 
Institutions,  In  which  cases  the  two-year  technical  programs  receive 
less  emphasis,  since  the  emphasis  tends  to  be  placed  upon  the  professional 


4.  On  the  basis  of  the  law  of  social  gravity,  finances  and  emphasis  In 
a community  college  tend  to  move  toward  a collegiate  transfer  program, 
rather  than  a technical  education  program.  Also,  enrollment  tends  to 
follow  the  law  of  social  gravity  unless  the  students  In  the  technical 
programs  are  pacified  by  the  granting  of  baccalaureate  degree  credit 
for  the  curriculum  completed. 

D.  Univeraity  Branches. — ^The  university  branch  Is  a local  part  sponsoring 
university,  but  located  in  a different  urban  areas.  The  purpose  of  the  branch 
university  Is  to  decentralize  the  lower  divisions  of  Instructional  activities 
In  a State  assisted  university.  The  university  branch  is  tied  to  and  admin- 
istered by  the  parent  university  and  the  programs  and  standards  are  expected 
to  be  those  of  the  parent  university.  The  university  branches  can  legally 
offer  technical  education  programs. 

Possible  Strengths— 

1.  Technical  education  students  who  change  their  goals  and  decide 
to  pursue  baccalaureate  degree  programs  may  find  it  easier  to  obtain 
recognition  of  course  credits  by  the  parent  university. 

2.  The  status  symbol  attached  to  the  university  will  tend  to  encourage 
enrollment  of  students  Into  the  programs,  many  on  a part-time  basis. 

3.  The  administration  and  funding  of  the  branch  Is  provided  through 
the  parent  university  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

Possible  Limitations — 

1.  The  tendency  in  the  branch  Is  to  organize  technical  education  on 
the  basis  of  courses  offered  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  programs. 

2.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  standards  maintained  at  the  central 
campus  are  maintained  at  the  branch,  many  students  who  could  succeed 
In  technical  education  will  be  denied  entrance  or  be  unable  to  achieve 
at  an  acceptable  level. 

3.  A number  of  students  will  enroll  In  the  technical  education  cur- 
riculum on  the  basis  of  the  status  symbol  of  the  university,  believing 
they  are  enrolling  In  a university  program.  Such  students  will  have  little 
interest  in  preparing  for  a technical  occupation  upon  graduation.  A 
great  number  will  enroll  on  a part-time  basis  and  will  never  ifian  to 
graduate. 

4.  Most  university  branches  are  not  adequately  equipped  with  the 
necessary  laboratories  and  shop  facilities  to  provide  for  a sotmd  tech- 
nical education  program. 

5.  Finances  available  to  a university  and  to  a university  branch  will 
tend  to  fiow  to  the  programs  of  highest  status,  the  tranter  programs 
In  the  branch  and  the  graduate  programs  on  the  parent  campus. 

6.  There  is  a tendency  for  programs  In  the  university  branch  to  he 
central  campus  oriented,  with  llttie  direct  contact  In  relatlon^lp  with 
business  and  Industry  in  the  local  area  to  be  served,  and  close  relation- 
ships with  business  and  Industry  are  necessary  for  the  further  develojh 
ment  of  sound  tedmlcal  education  programs. 

7.  Since  the  status  programs  are  transfer  programs,  enrollment  in  the 
technical  education  prctgrams  would  generally  decrease  as  students  feel 
they  are  secondary  citizens  in  relationship  to  the  transfer  programs. 
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E.  Colleges  and  Universities.  Technical  education  programs  operated  by 
universities  and  colleges  tend  to  have  the  same  possible  strengths  and  possible, 
limitations  as  identified  for  the  university  branch. 

In  selecting  the  pattern  for  technical  education  in  Ohio,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  present  educational  pattern,  trends  in  educational  organization, 
economy  of  operation,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  sound  purposes  and  goals 
in  terms  of  technical  education,  and  the  long-term  necessity  for  the  development  of 
technical  education  as  a new  level  of  education  to  serve  people,  business,  industry, 
and  agriculture- 

while  some  diversity  in  organizational  patterns  and  policies  can  assist  with 
the  development  of  technical  education  in  Ohio,  the  needs  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  technical  education  call  for  clarification  of  concept,  clarification  of  or- 
ganizational pattern,  and  a greater  investment  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
in  this  important  area  of  education. 


Office  of  Economic  Oppobtunity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  Pbesioent, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  13, 1967. 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Pebkins, 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Carl  : This  is  in  reference  to  your  inquiry  about  Job  Corps’  familiarity 
with  the  program  operated  by  the  Mohoning  Valley  Vocational  School  in  Ohio. 
Mohoning  Valley  has  been  cited  as  having  a program  similar  to  Job  Corps,  but 
one  which  is  supposedly  operated  more  efliciently  and  economically.  I am  pleased 
to  provide  you  with  our  view  of  the  Mohoning  Valley  program. 

The  evaluation  of  the  relative  eflBciency  and  effectiveness  of  various  anti- 
poverty programs  is  one  of  the  more  diflScult  tasks  that  we  in  the  Ofl9ce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  undertaken.  We  have  found  that  the  Mohoning 
Valley  Vocational  ^hool  had  to  overcome  a “dropout”  problem  similar  in 
magnitude  to  the  problem  experienced  by  Job  Corps.  However,  we  foiuid  many 
characteristics  which  would  preclude  one  from  making  reasonable  comparisons 
of  the  effectiveness  and  eflSciency  of  the  two  anti-poverty  programs. 

For  example,  the  enrollees  differ.  The  Mohoning  Valley  enrollees  have  com- 
pleted on  the  average  of  8.4  grades  of  school  and  have  attained  an  average 
reading  level  of  6 to  7 grades.  These  enrollees,  while  unemployed,  are  considered 
by  Ohio  educational  officials  to  be  readily  trainable. 

Conversely,  the  Job  Corps  is  not  getting  “readily  trainable  youth”  but  rather 
a high  percentage  who  do  not  read  above  the  third  grade  level.  The  Job  Corps 
emphasis  has  necessarily  shifted  to  very  basic  and  remedial  education  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  its  enrollees,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
sophisticated  vocational  training  program  for  that  percentage  of  enrollees  who 
are  prepared  for  it. 

In  addition  we  also  noticed  that  the  most  generally  quoted  cost  of  a Mohon- 
ing Valley  student  is  $2,500  and  that  courses  run  from  3 to  12  months;  the 
majority  of  the  courses  are  scheduled  for  25  weeks.  It  is  known  that  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  allocations  to  date 
have  averaged  $2,486  per  enrollee.  The  latest  budget  request  for  the  Mohoning 
Valley  project  would  increase  the  costs  to  $3,301  per  enrollee  or  about  $6,700 
on  an  annualised  basis.  These  costs,  of  course,  do  not  consider  the  significant 
contributions  which  we  understand  were  made  to  the  School  by  various  state 
agencies  and  local  industry  in  the  form  of  cash,  services  and  other  resources. 

Comparisons  of  the  Mohoning  Valley  operating  costs  are  difficult  except  in  the 
most  gross  manner.  On  an  annualized  basis,  the  Federal  Government’s  contrib- 
ution alone  could  be  $6,700.  While  the  $6,700  is  close  to  the  present  annual  cost 
of  a Job  Corps  enrollee,  such  a comparison  is  not  valid.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Job  Corps  provides  many  services  not  provided  by  the  School,  such  as  extensive 
medical  and  dental  treatment,  clothing,  allowances  and  allotments  outside  of 
subsistence  costs.  Nor  do  costs  attributed  to  the  School  cover  such  items  as  the 
recruiting,  screening,  referral,  and  placement  of  enrollees.  This  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  without  charge  to  the  School; 
whereas  Job  Corps  is  directly  charged  for  such  services. 

We  know  of  no  example  whereby  Mohoning  Valley  has  taken  dropouts  from 
the  Job  Corps  and  provided  them  with  successful  training. 
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I hope  this  information  will  be  of  help  to  you.  If  you  have  any  further  quesp 
tions,  please  get  in  touch  with  me. 

With  every  best  wish. 

Sincerely, 


State  op  Ohio  Depabtment  op  Education, 

Columbus,  June  8,  1967. 

Hon.  Ghables  E.  Goodell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mb.  Goodell  : In  my  appearance  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House, 
you  indicated  that  you  had  a letter  from  Sargent  Shriver  raising  some  questions 
relative  to  the  Mahoning  Valley  Residential  Vocational  Center.  I agreed  to 
provide  you  with  information  concerning  the  questions,  but  I did  not  receive 
a copy  of  the  letter  until  May  17.  Since  that  time,  I have  been  on  the  road  quite 
a bit  and  have  not  replied  as  promptly  as  the  importance  of  your  request 

demands.  . •*#  , < 

In  paragraph  two,  Mr.  Shriver  makes  reference  to  the  fact  that  both  Malioiung 
Valley  and  the  Job  Corps  face  problems  of  dropouts.  Tliis  is  true,  since  we  both 
are  working  with  school  disoriented  youth  who  already  have  failed  one  or  more 

times  in  life.  . . 

In  paragraph  three,  Mr.  Shriver  indicates  the  “average"  number  of  grades 
completed  and  the  average  reading  level  of  the  Mahoning  enrollees.  In  the  next 
paragraph,  he  states  the  Job  Corps  is  getting  a “rather  high  percentage”  who 
do  not  read  above  the  third  grade  level.  It  is  interesting  that  he  does  not  give 
percentages  for  the  Job  Corps  as  he  does  for  Mahoning  Valley.  Mahoning  Valley 
also  has  a “rather  high  percentage”  of  students  stating  that  cannot  spell  “cat 
Remedial  reading  and  mathematics  were  two  of  the  basic  areas  of  instruction  at 
Mahoning  Valley  from  its  inception.  In  addition  to  the  remedial  education  effort 
a programed  instruction  program  was  organized  for  those  who  did  not  need  the 
remedial  education,  in  order  to  enrich  the  educational  program  for  all  students. 
Mr.  Albert  Salerno,  who  provides  leadership  for  this  program,  was  given  an 
award  from  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  his  work.  A copy  of  the  news  release  is  enclosed.  . . . i. 

In  relationship  to  the  relative  ability  and  nature  of  the  students  accepted,  the 
Ohio  State  Employment  Service  has  indicated  that  Mahoning  Valley  has  accepted 

students  that  were  refused  by  the  Job  Corps. 

In  another  paragraph  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Shriver  indicates  that  costs  reported 
do  not  reflect  contributions  by  various  State  agencies  and  local  industry.  There 
are  no  cash  contributions  from  State  agencies  and  the  local  agency  serving  as 
the  agency  for  handling  funds  has  not  made  an  investment  of  funds  in  the  edu- 
cational or  housing  program,  except  for  the  initial  Investment  made  for  capital 
outlay  in  the  residential  area.  This  cost  could  not  be  covered  by  manpower  funds, 
A statement  from  this  corporation  is  included. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Unit  in  our  State  does  provide  services  to  the 
unit  at  Mahoning  Valley  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  provide  services  to 
other  persons  in  the  State.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  health 
and  psychological  services  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation  sources.  This  to  me 
is  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  effort  at  Mahoning  Valley.  We  use  existing  units  of 
government  and  governmental  services,  rather  than  establish  competing  services. 
We  make  no  separate  payments  to  the  State  Employment  Service  for  their  co- 
operation and  service ; they  provide  services  as  a part  of  their  obligations. 

In  the  section  of  Mr.  Shriver’s  letter  dealing  with  costs,  I again  And  two 
different  methods  used  in  comparing  costs.  He  reports  that  our  programs  average 
25  weeks  in  length  and  gives  the  flgure  of  cost  for  this  period.  He  then  projects 
the  cost  to  a full  year  for  each  trainee  and  compares  such  a total  annual  co^ 
for  a full  year  of  training  with  a per  enrollee  cost  within  the  Job  Corps.  He  is 
correct  that  such  comparisons  are  not  valid  because  there  is  no  indication  that 
all  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  remain  for  a total  year  or  any  indication  of  what 
the  cost  is  for  maintenance  of  the  students  in  a Job  Corps  program  for  a total 
year.  In  addition,  comparisons  should  be  made  only  on  job  training  centers. 
Camps  should  not  be  included. 

In  the  budget  for  the  current  year,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  called 
for  funds  for  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  enrollees,  not  completion  or  full  year 
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terms,  which  would  have  cost  a minimum  of  $7,888  per  enrollee.  I have  not 
checked  this  year’s  budget  proposal. 

Information  from  Mahoning  Valley  ia  indicated  in  several  ways  below  so  that 
a full  understanding  can  be  gained  of  costs.  Our  previous  reported  costs  were 
given  in  the  same  manner  as  O.E.O.  costs  have  been  estimated.  The  costs  were 
given  to  your  subcommittee  in  previous  testimony  on  a per  enrollee  basis.  In- 
cluded in  the  costs  were  capital  outlay,  investments  for  equipment,  and  remodel- 
ing. A review  of  the  accounts  for  the  reports  given  to  your  subcommittee  indicate : 


Average  cost  per  enrollee  without  equipment  and  remodeling *$2, 241. 00 

Average  cost  per  enrollee  including  equipment  and  remodeling 2, 607. 00 

Average  cost  per  graduate  including  equipment  and  remodeling 5, 027. 39 

Average  cost  adjusting  to  a full  52-week  year  of  instruction  per 

trainee  not  including  equipment  and  capital  outlay 5, 637. 72 

Average  cost  adjusting  to  a full  62-week  year  of  instruction  per 
trainee  Including  equipment  and  capital  outlay.. 6, 558. 03 


*A11  figures  Include  allowances;  transportation,  and  subsistence. 

It  is  our  belief  that  not  all  disadvantaged  youth  need  a full  year  of  training 
in  order  to  become  employable  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  keep  all  of 
them  a full  year. 

We  believe  that  residential  centers  provided  under  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  can  make  the  Job  Corps  centers  obsolete. 
There  is  a better  way. 

Less  publicized  but  equally  important,  is  the  job  training  center  that  we  have 
organized  at  Jackson,  Ohio  in  the  center  of  Appalachia  to  provide  for  training  or 
retraining  of  unemployed  adults  as  well  as  youth.  This  center  accepts  adults  or 
out-of-S(diool  youth,  with  emphasis  on  adults,  over  the  whole  Appalachia  area 
toto  a residential  type  program.  The  residential  section  of  this  program,  how- 
ever, involves  the  use  of  housing  within  the  city  in  which  the  program  is  located. 
lAis  center  was  established  because  there  was  no  place  in  the  Appalachia  section 
of  our  State  where  we  could  provide  a comprehensive  retraining  program  for  un- 
employed youth  and  adults.  This  program  has  been  in  operation  for  the  same 
period  as  the  Mahoning  Valley  program  and  is  a continuing  successful,  effec- 
tive, economical  program.  As  far  as  1 know,  this  is  the  only  training  center  of  its 
type  that  has  been  established  under  manpower,  and  1 do  not  believe  that  O.E.O. 
has  an  adult  center  of  this  type  in  operation.  We  would  welcome  your  committee’s 
investigation  of  both  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  for  disadvantaged 
youth  and  the  Jackson  Vocational  Center  for  unemployed  youth  and  adults  from 
Appalachia. 

I appreciate  sincerely  the  courtesy  extended  me  during  my  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  I was  very  impressed  with  the  questions  from 
your  committee.  Education  must  be  kept  a State  and  local  responsibility. 
Financial  astistance  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063,  vigorous 
leadership  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  existing  agencies  within  the  State  and  local  communities  can  provide  the 
services  need^,  Including  services  to  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,  safeguard 
our  American  Heritage  through  State  and  local  control  of  education,  and  do  the 
job  effectively  and  economically. 

Cordially, 

Btbl  R.  Shoemaker, 
Director,  Vocational  Education. 


News  Release  From  the  National  Education  Association,  April  25,  1967 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. — ^Albert  A.  Salerno,  of  848  Bowman  Street,  Vienna,  Ohio, 
received  an  award  of  $500  from  the  Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruction  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  The  award  was  made  during  the  DAVI 
convention  held  here  April  2-^. 

The  award  is  given  to  classroom  teachers  who  are  doing  outstanding  work  in 
programmed  instruction.  The  funds  for  these  awards  are  contributed  by  the 
Behaviorial  Research  Laboratories  of  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Salerno,  director  of  Programmed  Leanilng  Center,  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational 
School,  has  been  experimenting  with  vocational  training  of  high  school  drop-outs. 

The  scholarship  was  given  during  the  second  general  session  of  the  DAVI 
convention.  More  than  ^HX)  educators,  researchers,  and  leaders  in  the  field  of 
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instructional  technology  attended  the  convention  which  featured  over  430  display 
booths.  It  was  the  largest  exhibit  of  instructional  materials  and  equipment  held 
by  any  one  organization  in  professional  education  in  the  world. 

Tboubls  Ahead  fob  Job  Cobps  Pboobam 
[From  the  Niles  Times,  Apr.  22, 1967] 

Washington. — ^The  highly  costly  and  turbulence-racked  Job  Corps  program 
is  in  deep  trouble  in  Congress. 

Its  fate  is  very  uncertain.  There  are  strong  backstage  indications  that  this 
anti-poverty  plan  to  train  school  dropouts,  which  has  cost  some  $685  million  in  the 
three  years  it  has  been  in  operation  and  has  produced  at  most  no  more  than 
16,000  so-called  “graduates,”  will  be  either  drastically  changed  or  eliminated 
entirely. 

In  the  forthcoming  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  hearings  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s  new  $2.06  billion  anti-poverty  budget,  this  widely  controversial 
program  will  be  the  principal  focus  of  attention.  Every  aspect  will  be  subjected 
to  bare-knuckled  going-over. 

Significantly,  this  caustically  critical  scrutiny  will  be  bipartisan. 

Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  are  irate  over  the  constant  scandals,  ex- 
cesive  costs,  mismanagement,  waste,  bungling  and  meager  results  that  have 
characterized  the  Job  Corps  centers. 

Graphically  illustrative  of  this  exasperation  is  the  sharp  disapproval  of  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  Ore.,  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee.  Mrs. 
Green  sponsored  the  legislation  that  established  the  women’s  Job  Corps  centers, 
but  she  now  views  the  whole  program  with  blunt  misgivings. 

“Last  year  members  of  the  Administration  admitted  that  the  average  cost  per 
enroUee  of  the  boys’  Job  Corps  was  $9,100  per  year  for  just  operating  expenses, 
with  no  capital  outlay  included,”  said  Mrs.  Green.  “The  avera^  cost  for  girls 
was  $8,400  per  girl,  with  no  capital  outlay  Included.  In  one  Job  Corps  center, 
operating  cost  per  year  per  enroUee  was  $13,000. 

“Outside  of  the  outrageous  costs  for  the  Job  Corps  program,  the  additional 
trage^  is  we  are  reaching  so  very  few  who  need  help.  Statistics  show  there  are 
about  five  million  dropouts.  I have  used  the  figure  of  500,000  girls  who  are 
eligible  for  the  girls’  Job  Corps  and  500,000  boys  for  the  boys’  Job  Corps, 
both  ''V  age  and  by  economic  circumstances. 

“Just  one  year  ago  when  we  were  considering  this  budget,  there  were  only 
1,600  girls  and  some  18,000  boys  in  the  program.  That  is  an  infinitesimal  num- 
ber compared  with  the  problem  that  faces  us  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
doing  something  for  these  youngsters  who  need  help.” 

What’8  Wrong. — ^A  long  list  of  complaints  and  grievances  faces  anti^verty 
director  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  lieutenants  when  they  testi'fy  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  $2.06  billion  budget  they  are  se^ng. 

Actually,  this  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  Shriver  wanted.  He  proposed  a $3.5 
billion  budget  But  the  President  turned  him  down,  pointing  out  that  last  year 
he  sent  Congress  a $1.75  billion  budget  which  was  pared  to  $1,612  billion.  The 
President  expressed  willingness  to  hike  his  1966  figure  by  $300  million,  even 
thou^  privately  doubting  it  would  win  congressional  approval. 

On  that  he  is  absolutely  correct  It’s  questionable  whe&er  Congress  will  vote 
even  as  much  as  it  did  last  year. 

An  impelling  reason  is  the  vigorous  bipartisan  disapproval  of  the  costly  J<A 
Corps  program  due  to  its  numerous  failings  and  inadequacies.  These  will  be 
aired  in  bruising  detail  in  the  hearinga  Foremost  among  them  are : 

— Cost  of  renovating  camps  and  other  installations  for  Job  Corps  centers  has 
greatly  exceeded  estimates.  Illustrative  is  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  which  had 
been  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  to  put  in  shape  for  a Job  Corps,  but  the  actual 
outlay  was  $3  million.  Another  instance  was  the  $300,000  estimate  to  estab- 
lish a women’s  Job  Corps  in  Himtington,  W.Va.  The  actual  expenditure 
was  more  than  double — over  $600,000. 

— ^Most  contracts  to  operate  the  centers  were  revised  considerably  upwards 
within  weeks  after  they  opened.  These  added  costs  run  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

— ^Despite  the  high  cost  of  the  centers  and  the  constant  ballyhoo  to  publicize 
them,  considerable  difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  obtaining  enrollees.  In 
recent  months,  “bonuses”  of  $15  to  $25  have  been  paid  for  recruits  !n  a 
nationwide  drive  to  fill  empty  billets. 
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— Wholesale  turnovers  in  operatliiR  itersonnel  have  occurred  In  all  the  camps. 
Virtually  every  director  and  other  administrators  have  been  replaced  one 
or  several  times.  There  have  also  been  numerous  changes  In  the  colleges  and 
c*oiui>anies  that  run  the  camps. 

— Until  rcci>ntl.v,  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  administers 
the  anti-|H>verty  program,  made  no  attempt  to  keep  records  on  what  hap- 
pened to  enrollees ; how  many  drop[>ed  out,  the  number  of  “graduates"  and 
what  they  subsccpiently  did.  Finally,  In  a Inflated  effort  to  flll  this  vacuum, 
OKO  hired  a national  lulling  organization.  ORO  also  established  a Job 
Cor|>s  evaluation  unit  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  centers  are  training 
JohIi>ss  youths  and  placing  them  in  Jobs  for  which  they  presumably  are 
trained. 

A More  Itealhtic  Plan. — The  reinforced  Republicans  on  the  Education  and 
I^ti)or  Committee  (14  to  IS  Democrats)  have  a substitute  for  the  Job  Corps 
program  that  would  cost  a lot  less  and  provide  meaningful  training  In  private 
Industry. 

Cost  of  the  GOP  plan  Is  put  at  $2^0  million  as  against  .$205  million  propostsl 
for  the  Job  Corps.  Under  their  program,  the  Republicans  43,250  youths  would  be 
trained  ns  against  38,000  In  the  Job  Corps  centers — if  the  latter  operated  at 
capacity,  which  they  aren’t. 

Led  by  Representatives  Albert  Quie,  Minn.,  and  Charles  Ooodell,  N.Y.,  sponsors 
of  tlie  alternative  plan,  the  Republicans  will  make  a determined  effort  to  enact  It. 

They  have  a go^  chance  of  succeeding  with  the  support  of  Democrats  fed  up 
witli  the  incessant  turmoil  over  the  Job  Corps  centers. 

Maiionino  Vaujjv  Vocational  School,  Ino., 

April  SS,  1968. 

To  WiiOAi  It  Mat  Concebn: 

The  dahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  Incorporated  (a  non-profit  educa- 
tional .*orporatIon)  was  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  administering  those  federal 
funds  needed  to  operate  the  housing  phase  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational 
Sclioni  Project.  A $2.50,000.00  grant  was  made  to  the  corporation  by  the  Leon 
Beegley  Foundation  to  serve  as  a revolving  fund  for  the  housing  phase;  the 
$2.50.000.00  Is  still  Intact.  Therefore,  the  only  funds  actually  used  In  the  total 
project  are  those  funds  approved  and  appropriated  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  Inc.  assumed  sponsorship  of  the  train- 
ing phase  of  the  program  In  July,  1004  after  a determination  was  made  that  the 
Niles  Board  of  Education  could  not  legally  sponsor  a project  Involving  students 
from  districts  other  than  Its  own.  The  sole  function  of  the  Corporation  has  been 
that  of  a holding  agency.  The  program  has  been  administered  by  Vocational  Edu- 
cators under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Permissive  legislation  has  been  enacted  making  It  legal  for  a local  Board  of 
Education  to  sponsor  such  a project  Definite  plans  are  now  being  made  to 
transfer  sponsorship  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  back  to  a local 
Board  of  Education. 

Kenneth  M.  Llotd,  President. 

Robebt  Small,  Acting  Dlreetor. 

Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School,  Cost  Pe»  Gbaduate, 

August' 1,  1964-June  3,  1966 


Total  cost - — — — $4,997,222.00 

Number  of  graduates 994 

Average  cost  per  graduate — — — — $5, 027 . 39 
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Office  op  Economic  Oppoutuxity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  1*resident, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  U,  1967. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodell  : During  our  recent  visit  with  you,  we  (llseussed 
the  cost  of  running  Job  Corps  centers  and,  If  you  recall,  during  onr  joint  nptienr* 
ance  before  the  American  Society  for  Public  Administration  last  fall,  you  cited 
the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  In  Ohio  as  an  example  of  a similar  pro- 
gram which  was  run  more  elflelently  an<l  economically. 

The  evaluation  of  the  relative  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  various  anti- 
poverty  programs  Is  one  of  the  more  difficult  tasks  tliat  we  In  OEO  Imve  under- 
taken. We  have  found  that  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  lind  to  over- 
come a “dropout”  problem  similar  In  magnitude  to  the  problem  exiierieuced  by 
Job  Corps.  However,  we  found  many  characteristics  which  would  preclude  one 
from  making  reasonable  comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
two  anti-poverty  programs. 

For  example,  the  enrollees  differ.  The  Mahoning  Valley  enrollees  have  com- 
pleted on  the  average  of  8.4  grades  of  school  and  have  attained  an  average 
reading  level  of  6 to  7 grades.  These  enrollees,  while  unempli  ■’ed,  are  considered 
by  Ohio  educational  officials  to  be  readily  trainable. 

Conversely,  the  Job  Corps  is  not  getting  “readily  trainable  youth,”  but  rather 
a high  percentage  who  do  not  read  above  the  third  grade  level.  The  Job  Corps 
emphasis  has  necessarily  shifted  to  very  basic  and  remedial  education  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Its  enrolles,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a sophisti- 
cated vocational  training  program  for  that  percentage  of  enrollees  who  are 
prepared  for  it. 

In  addi^’ion  we  also  noticed  that  the  most  generally  quoted  cost  of  a Mahoning 
Valley  student  Is  .$2,.’500  and  that  courses  rim  from  3 to  12  months : the  majority 
of  the  courses  are  scheduled  for  25  weeks.  It  Is  known  that  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  allocation  to  date  have  averaged 
$2,486  per  enrollee.  The  latest  budget  request  for  the  Mahoning  Valley  project 
would  Increase  the  costs  to  $3,304  per  enrollee  or  about  .$6,700  on  an  aununlixed 
basis.  These  costs,  of  course,  do  not  consider  the  signifleant  contributions  which 
we  understand  were  made  to  the  School  by  various  state  agencies  and  local 
industry  in  the  form  of  cash,  services  and  other  resources. 

Comparisons  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  operating  costs  are  difficult  except  In 
the  most  gross  manner.  On  an  annualized  basis,  the  Federal  Government’s  con- 
tribution alone  could  be  $6,700.  While  the  $6,700  Is  close  to  the  present  annual 
cost  of  a Job  Corps  enrollee,  such  a comparison  Is  not  valid.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Job  Corps  provides  many  services  not  provided  by  the  School,  such  as  exten- 
sive medical  and  dental  treatment,  clothing,  allowances  and  allotments  outside 
of  subsistence  costs.  Nor  do  costs  attributed  to  the  School  cover  such  items  ns 
the  recruiting,  screening  referral,  and  placement  of  enrollees.  Tlds  service  fs 
provided  by  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  without  charge  to  the  School ; 
whereas  Job  Corps  Is  directly  charged  for  such  services. 

It  was  nice  visiting  with  you.  I hope  that  In  the  coming  year  we  can  work 
together  constructively  for  the  good  of  the  program. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 
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MAHONING  VAUEY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL.  STUDENT-YEAR  COST.  AUG.  I.  I9M  TO  JUNE  3.  I9tt 


Projact* 

Studantyura* 
1952  1946 

Total  cost  of 
projKt 

52-wa«k  cost 
par  studant- 
year 

48-waokcost 
par  studant- 
yaar« 

52-wMk  cost 
par  studant- 
yaar 

(oparatinD^ 

48-WNkcost 

parstudant- 

yaar 

(oparaUni)' 

216  (M9) 1 

350  . 

378 

33 

11 

342 

47M 

«.  129. 318 

S6.083.76  . 

#C  1 1 

14.850.51  . 

5111 0-4) 1 

30M. 

\1|  Dwri  iWUJ* 

193,483 

/ion  JAR\ 

6,343.72  . 

|9»683.I1  , 

A244.03  . 

S4.49l.2i 

5166. 1 

iOM. 

70  612 

6,724.96  . 

9|I63.u  . 

A ntA  iMi 

6,424.96  . 

771«  06 

51660-16) 

327  . 

2.i32.'804^ 

/9  inj 

7,133.95  . 

6^419.27  . 

6.435.  23  . 

A 132. 90 

51260-4) 1 

44 

271,005 

(23^041). 

6,159.20  . 

vpvZlaUv  m 

S.76&33  . 

5.364.'%  . 

69 152*  98 
4.969.24 

Total 1 

f 762  . 

liiM 

•4,997,222 

(4,295,950). 

• 6,558.03  . 

•A158.05  . 

•5,637.72  . 

•5,293.38 

Minpowir  Oivilopmint  ind  Tralnini  AcL 
*Stud•n^yNra  complM  by  dlvMIni  totil  studint-wHks  by  52  and  48. 

projKt  as  approvad;  thosa  funda  not  usad  ara  daobllfatad  and  laturnad  to  Stata  or 

‘PProvad  amount  by  atudant-yaara. 

aquIpmanuynMali^r^^  datairalnad  by  dlvMIng  approvad  amount  minua  coata  othar  than  normal  oparatini  costa  (La.. 


The  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School  project  is  a pilot  experimental  pro- 
^am;  due  to  experimentation,  costs  are  higher  than  the  normal  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  project.  Numerous  techniques,  methods  and  materials 
nre  now  Incorporated  in  other  Manpower  projects  as  a result  o£  M.V.V.S. 
experimentation. 


i 

\ 
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CONQBESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  18, 1967. 

Hon.  Roman  Pucinski, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  General  Education,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Rayburn  Ofjice  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  UndoiR>tedly  you  are  aware  that  Congressman  Younger 
was  striken  with  leukemia  in  April  and  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  return  to 
a full  work  schedule  in  the  office.  Because  of  this,  I am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you. 

We  are  receiving  in  this  office  a great  number  of  letters  from  members  of 
unified  school  districts  in  Mr.  Younger’s  Congressional  District  in  which  concern 
is  expressed  over  the  deletion  of  funds  in  the  1907-C8  budget  for  the  Work 
Study  Program  authorized  under  Public  Law  88-210. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  hearings  are  being  held  currently  on  the  Educa- 
tional Improvement  Act  of  1967  and  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Work 
Study  Program  is  being  considered  in  these  hearings.  I am  enclosing  several 
of  the  letters  received.  These  are  representative  of  the  many  letters  we  are 
getting  from  constituents  of  Mr.  Younger  who  are  interested  and  concerned  with 
this  program  and  I ask  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Younger  that  they  be  made  a part  of  the 
reco^  of  the  hearings  being  held  on  the  Educational  Improvement  Act. 

Respectfully  yours. 


(Mrs.)  Irene  A.  Phillips,  Secretary. 


Ravens  WOOD  High  School, 
East  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  May  11, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


De:ar  Honorable  Younger:  As  teachers  for  the  Sequoia  Union  High  School 
District  in  Redwood  City,  California,  we  are  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  what- 
ever is  in  your  power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely 
deleted  from  the  1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  quite 
meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Economic  Opportimities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to  further 
Tocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get  real 
vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only  work  ex- 
perience they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their 
place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  educators,  we  would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  These  are 
Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR  8627  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR  7380. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration 
and  attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 


(Mrs.)  Grace  Turner, 
Raymond  Heringer 
(Coordinators  of  Work  Experience). 


South  San  Francisco  High  School, 

South  San  Franosco  Unified  School  District, 

South  San  Fratwisco,  Calif.,  May  8, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Sir:  As  the  Work-Study  coordinator  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Uni- 
fied School  District  in  South  San  Francisco,  1 am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do 
whatever  is  in  your  power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  com- 
pletely deleted  from  the  1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 
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The  attached  report  will  bring  to  your  attenUon  the  toct  that  we  are  awaje 
that  additional  funds  were  made  available  to  NYC  to  “cover  this  Work-Study 
program.  However,  only  a small  i)ereentage  of  our  students  can  meet  the  strin- 
gent financial  need  requirements  of  NYC,  yet  all  of  them  have  a re®l  financial 
need  which  was  alllevated  In  part  by  the  $46  per  month  they  were  able  to  earn 
under  Work  Study.  In  addition,  Work  Study  enabled  them  to  get  real  v^tlonal 
work  experience,  and  for  many  of  them  this  is  the  only  work  experience  they  will 
have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their  place  in  our  c<un- 
petitive  economic  system.  College  bound  students  have  many  opportunities  for 
scholarships,  student  loans,  etc.,  the  very  poor  are  given  n^erous  opportunities 
for  aid,  but  the  vocational  student  bas  nowhere  to  turn  for  the  financial  suip 
port  needed  to  get  him  through  business  school  or  to  the  technical  courts  that 
he  will  need  to  get  ahead  In  his  chosen  vocation.  Furthermore,  under  the 
“Poverty  Act”,  much  of  the  allotted  funds  Is  used  up  In  administrative 
Under  Work-Study,  all  of  the  allotted  money  went  directly  to  the  students.  Not 
one  person  In  any  school  district  that  I know  of  received  extra  compensatton 
for  the  long  hours  of  work  Involved  In  supervirfng  and  coordinating  these 

youngsters.  . . . , 

I respectfully  submit  that  this  matter  deserves  your  serious  consideration 

and  attention.  . 4.^ 

As  Distributive  Education  Coordinator  for  our  district,  I would  also  like  to 
urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Representatives  bills  which  have  to  do  with 
extending  the  authorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  which  Work 
Experience  Education  Is  a part.  I believe  these  are  Mr.  Hawkins'  bill  HR8527 
and  Mr.  Puclnskl’s  bill  HR7380. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  your  prompt  attention. 

Very  truly  yours,  

Martha  L.  Schiffebu,  ^ 
Education  Coordinator . 


March  2,  1967. 

Memorandum  to:  Dr.  P.  Nielsen,  Dr.  C.  Boyack,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  F.  Hunter, 
Mr.  R.  Keroplan,  Mr.  L.  BagnaU,  Mr.  G.  Hurley,  Mr.  M.  Tyler,  and  Mr.  D. 
Albro. 

From : Martha  L.  Schiflerll,  Work  Study  Coordinator. 

Subject:  VEA  Work  Study  Program  Progress  Report  as  of  January  15,  1967. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  some  of  the  statistical  Information  tabulated 
on  the  students  emplo.ved  under  the  Work  Study  Program  from  September  l2th 
through  January  15, 1967 : 


School 

Students  working 

Need  qualification  (family  income)— 

Male 

Female 

to  $3,000  $3,000  to 
$5,000 

$5,000  to  $8,000 
19,000  plus 

El  CofP^oo  ..... 

8 

301 

8 23 

36  19 

South  San  Francisro-Baden 

15 

33  / 

Of  these  students,  seven  live  In  foster  homes;  twenty-three  In  homes  where 
there  Is  only  one  natural  parent  (caused  either  by  divorce,  separation,  or  the 
death  of  the  other  parent)  and  five  are  virtually  self-supporting. 

Fifty-six  of  this  total  are  from  families  with  five  to  twelve  children  Ihing  at 
home,  with  the  breakdown  as  follows : 

5 (dilldren 

6 children  - 

7 children  .. 

8 children  . 

9 childrmi  . 

10  children 
12  children 

Fifteen  families  reported  unusual  financial  circumstances  such  as  permanent 
disability,  prolonged  Illness  or  unemployment  (especially  in  the  building  trades), 
or  exceptionally  heavy  medical  or  dental  bills. 
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Vocational  plans  for  the  80  students  Involved  Include  slxty-flve  preparing  for 
office  occupations  or  work  In  distribution,  and  twenty>one  for  trade  or  technical 
occupations. 

This  figure  of  “86”  students  represents  the  totall  number  of  youngsters  who 
have  been  interviewed,  processed,  and  placed  in  a work  station  to  date.  However, 
not  all  of  these  students  have  been  working  at  any  one  time.  The  following 
figures  show  the  breakdown  of  the  Work  Study  fiayroll  by  month,  by  school : 


Month  El  Camino  SSFHS  Badan  Total 


Octobtr 

29 

32 

Novimbir 

29 

38 

Dicimbir 

28 

38 

January 

26 

37 

JOB  STATION  ASSIGNMENTS 


SSFHS/Badan  El  Camino 


Olstrict  offica 

SKtIon  Numbar 


Ganaral  offica 

Attandanca  offica 

Counsallni  offica 

Oapartmant  officas 

Sarvica  cantar 

Shops 

Physical  aducatlon  dapartmant. 

Cafatarla 

Studant  stora 


Junior  hi|h  taachar  aldas 

Elamantary  school  taachar  aldas. 


2 


1 

7 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 


2 

4 

1 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 


Businass  office... 
Accountini  offica. 

Cafatarla 

Library 

Purchasini 

Maintananca 

Floatini 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


4 

3 


Total  payroll  hours  for  the  month  ending  December  15  were  1789  average — ^20.7 
hours  per  person.  Total  payroll  hours  for  the  montli  ending  January  IS  were  1031 
average — 15-9  hours  per  person. 

Average  monthly  payroll  from  September  16, 1966  through  January  16, 1967  was 
12016.60. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the  district,  a total  of 
eight  youngsters — two  from  SSFHS,  four  from  El  Camino,  and  two  from  Baden — 
were  transferred  from  Work  Study  to  NYC.  All  met  the  stringent  Federal  finan- 
cial need  requirements  and  were  transferred  to  enable  them  to  work  the  60  hours 
per  month  under  NYO  rather  than  the  34  hours  to  which  they  are  limited  under 
Work  Study. 

Although  we  have  received  no  official  notification,  semi-official  rumors  are 
strong  that  the  Work  Study  program  will  be  discontinued  at  the  high  school  level 
after  July  1, 1967.  One  possibility  is  that  NYC  funds  will  be  somewhat  increased,, 
but  as  the  above  figures  indicate,  while  all  of  the  vocational  students  enrolled  in 
our  Work  Study  program  have  a real  financial  need  to  enable  them  to  remain  In 
school  or  to  carry  on  with  their  vocationally  planned  futures,  many  of  them 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  “Poverty  Act”  NYC  funds.  We  feel  the  discontinuance 
of  this  program  will  be  a great  loss  to  our  young  students. 

South  San  Fbancisoo  Unikied  School  Distbxot, 

South  San  Franoiaeo,  OaHf.,  May  10, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  Abthub  Younoeb, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Snt:  As  Personnel  Director  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School' 
Plstrlct  In  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  Is  ini 
your  power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted  from 
the  1M7-68  budget,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  quite 
meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost  to  be  able 
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vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to  further 
"Si  atldJtJon*  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get  real 

vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only  work  exne- 

graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their  plSre 
" economic  system.  The  services  performed  by  these  people  are  a 

valuable  asset  to  the  business  of  operating  a school  district 

kR  M2Tai?5  Ir  5m“  Mr.  Hawkins"  blU 

attention*^*^'*^^^  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration  and 
Very  truly  yours, 

Theodobe  W.  Leonard, 
Director,  Claseified  Personnel. 


South  San  Francisco  Senior  High  School, 

South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District, 

Hon.  J.  AnTHOn  TooNOEn,  W.  mi. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  vou  do  whatever  is  in  vour 

funds,  which  were  completely  deleted  from  the 
106 1-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

».  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  auite 

fho  V**®  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  uffir 
Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost  to  be 

so  on  to  further 

vocational  training.  In  addition,  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get 
real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only  work 

**^®^  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to  talre  their 
place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

o^®o  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Repre- 
Jl®  I?  1°  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 

kmP?]  Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  is  a part  These  are  Mr  HawS» 
bill  H.R.  8627  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  H.C  7380.  nawKins 

attentfoiT^*^'*^^^  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration  and 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Helen  C.  Brown,  Counselor. 

South  San  Francisco  Senior  High  School, 

South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District, 

HOO.  J.  AETHUE  rOUMEE,  »“  W.  ««7. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

De.^  Sir  : As  a teacher  and  counselor  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  what* 

r,®i*J  k i“  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely 

deM®d  from  ^e  1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  quite 
meet  the  strin^nt  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Economic  Op^rtunities  Act,  but,  nevertheless,  need  a financial  boost  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to  further 
vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get 
real  vocational  work  experience,  and,  for  most  of  them,  this  was  the  only  work 

«fi!fJl®“®®  **^®^  ‘**®y  graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their 

place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

“rge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 


mmm 
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tional  Eduontion  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  is  a part.  These  are  Mr. 
Hawkins’  biii  HR8.’>27  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  biii  HR  7380. 

I respectfuiiy  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration  and 
attention. 

Very  truiy  yours, 

Robebt  Wabfield,  Counselor. 


South  San  Francisco  Senior  High  School, 

South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District, 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  11, 1967, 

Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Sir:  As  a Vice  Principai  for  Giris  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified 
Schooi  District  in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do 
whatever  is  in  your  power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  com- 
pieteiy  deieted  from  the  1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.  L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not 
quite  meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
under  the  Elconomic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on 
to  further  vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants 
to  get  real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only 
work  experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to 
take  their  place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  There  are 
Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR  8527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR  7380. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration 
and  attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Catherine  H.  Kelly, 
Vice  Principal  for  Oirls. 


South  San  Francisco  Senior  High  School, 

South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District, 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  11, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  a counselor,  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in 
your  power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted' 
from  the  1967-68,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not 
quite  meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  stbool  and/or  go  on 
to  further  vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants 
to  get  real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only 
v.'ork  experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to 
take  their  place  in  our  competition  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I Would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of 
Representatives  bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part. 
These  are  Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR  8527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR  7380. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration 
and  attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Mrs.  Virginia  Hering,  Counselor. 
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May  11, 1907. 


Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Sir:  As  a teacher  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in  your 
power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted  from  the 
1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  quite 
meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertlieless  need  a financial  boost  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to  further 
vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get 
real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only  work 
experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their 
place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  These  are 
Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR8.527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR7380. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration 


and  attention. 

Very  truly  your.s. 


Kenneth  M.  Farmer, 
Business  Department. 


May  11, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a teacher,  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  in 
South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in  your  power 
to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted  from  the  1967- 
68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not 
quite  meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on 
to  further  vocational  training.  In  addition,  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants 
to  get  real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only 
work  experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to 
take  their  place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives bill  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  These  are 
Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR8527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR7380. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration 


and  attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Marlene  V.  Corder, 
English  Department. 


May  11,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a teacher  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in  your 
power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted  from  the 
1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  quite 
meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to  further 
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vocational  training.  In  addition,  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get  real 
vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only  work  experi- 
ence they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their  place 
in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  These  are 
Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR8527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR7380. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration  and 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Helen  Haim, 

Foreign  Language  Department. 

„ , May  11,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  Abthub  Youngeb, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.O. 


Deab  Sib:  As  a teacher  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in  your 
power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted  from  the 
1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not  quite 
meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost  to  be 
able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to  further 
vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants  to  get 
Teal  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only  work 
experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to  take  their 
place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  These  are 
Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR8527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR7380. 

I resi>ectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration  and 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Howabd  a.  Fbye, 
Social  Science  Department. 

^ X . ^ May  11, 1967. 

Hon.  J.  Abthub  Youngeb, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.O. 


Deab  Sib  : As  a department  head  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in 
your  power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  were  completely  deleted 
from  the  1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not 
quite  meet  the  stringent  financial  needs  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial 
boost  to  be  able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or 
go  on  to  further  vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  par- 
ticipants to  get  real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this 
was  the  only  work  experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from 
high  school  to  take  their  place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of 
Representatives  bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part 
These  are  Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR8527  and  Mr.  Pucinski’s  bill  HR7880. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  matters  deserve  your  serious  consideration 
and  attention. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


Glenn  T.  Bugolich, 
Chairman,  Science  Department. 
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May  U,  1967, 

Hon.  J.  Abthub  Younoeb, 

Home  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  As  a teacher  for  the  South  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
in  South  San  Francisco,  I am  writing  to  urge  that  you  do  whatever  is  in  your 
power  to  restore  the  Work  Study  funds,  which  wei*e  completely  deleted  from  the 
1967-68  budget,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Work  Study  Program  filled  a very  real  need  for  students  who  do  not 
quite  meet  the  stringent  financial  need  set  up  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  nevertheless  need  a financial  boost 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  vocational  education  in  high  school  and/or  go  on  to 
further  vocational  training.  In  addition.  Work  Study  enabled  the  participants 
to  get  real  vocational  work  experience,  and  for  most  of  them  this  was  the  only 
work  experience  they  will  have  had  when  they  graduate  from  high  school  to 
take  their  place  in  our  competitive  economic  system. 

As  an  educator,  I would  also  like  to  urge  that  you  support  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives bills  which  have  to  do  with  extending  the  authorization  of  the  Vo. 
cational  Education  Act  of  which  Work  Experience  Education  is  a part.  These 
are  Mr.  Hawkins’  bill  HR  8527  and  Mr.  PucinsM’s  biU  HR7380. 

I respectfully  submit  that  these  mattc^^i  deserve  your  serious  consideration  and 
attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mrs.  Mabie  Huihui, 
Social  Science  Department. 


CONOBESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21,  1967. 

Hon.  Roman  Pucinski, 

Chairman,  General  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaibman  : Enclosed  herewith  is  a copy  of  a letter  I have  received 
from  Mr.  R.  O.  Brinkman,  a resident  of  my  Congressional  district,  as  well  as 
case  reports  relative  to  t^hnical  education  programs  of  the  Springfield  and 
Clark  County  Joint  Vocational  School. 

I thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  information  in  view  of  the  recent 
hearings  on  Ais  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Clabence  J.  Bbown,  Jr.,  M.C. 

Seventh  Ohio  District. 


Spbingfield  and  Clabk  County 
Joint  Vocational  Boabd  of  Education, 

Springfield,  Ohio,  March  9,  1967. 

Hon.  Clabence  J.  Brown,  Jr., 

16  South  Fountain  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Dear  Mb.  Bbown  : Earlier  I wrote  to  you  relative  to  the  needs  of  federal  action 
in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Your  response  and  expressed  concern  over 
vocational  education  was  most  welcome  and  was  heartening  to  both  my  boards 
as  well  as  myself.  Thank  you. 

Sometimes  the  comprehensive  view  of  programs,  facilities,  and  mass  opera* 
tions  precludes  our  attention  to  the  individual  student  We  talk  in  numbers  instead 
of  people.  Already  we  have  maximum  enrollment  assured  in  the  new  Sprin^eld 
and  Clark  County  Joint  Vocational  School  when  it  opens  in  September  of  1967. 
We  anticipate  the  same  student  enrollment  in  the  Clark  County  Technical  In- 
stitute when  it  initiates  operations  in  new  facilities  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Although  we  have  no  vocational  graduates,  we  do  have  graduates  of  our  tech- 
nical education  program  that  reflect  what  has  been  done  with  individual  people. 
I have  enclosed  some  case  reports  which  I believe  are  self-evident. 

While  we  have  been  able  to  serve  some — ^basically  wi&  a combination  of  fed- 
eral and  state  support — the  legislation  I suggested  earlier  would  magni^  the 
potential  to  a point  where  we  could  serve  many  more.  Your  known  interest  in 
working  toward  that  end  is  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


R O.  Bbinkman, 

Superintendent. 
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The  Springfield  and  Clark  County  Technical  Education  Program 

AGRI-BUSINESS 

Joseph  L.  Mack,  age  27,  married,  3 children,  particular  ® 

o£  Jobs  that  were  leading  nowhere.  Some  of  those  Jobs  had  b^n  , , 

farm  related  positions  in  or  near  his  home  town  of  Spencerville,  Ohio.  Joe  did 

*”iSmo^^^y  accident  Jo^Mack  learned  of  a pilot  program  in 
l>e  offered  by  the  Springfield  and  Ciark  County  Technical  Ed^-ation  Pyo^“- 
He  applied  for  admission,  was  accepted,  and  promptly  moved  his  family 
Springfield  where  his  wife  found  work  as  a registered  nurse. 

After  two  years  of  diligent  work  Joe’s  family  watched  him  graduate  in  the 

top  ten  of  the  class  1965.  fi,of  Ro 

Today  Joe  Mack  is  working  with  farm  people,  and  he  has  the  security  that^ 

sought  for  his  family.  He  is  working  in  sales  and  the  management  of  a farm 

•service  center  In  Spencerville  . . . where  else  ? 

AGRI-EQUIPMENT 

Leonard  Phillips  graduated  from  a small  Ohio  high  school  in  1960.  He  tried 
various  kinds  of  work,  liked  some  kinds  better  than  others  but  was  not  satisfied 
with  anv  which  he  could  do  with  his  limited  high  school  training. 

Leonard  was  interested  in  farm  machinery  and  also 

Air  Phillips  enrolled  in  the  Agri-Equipment  program  of  the  Spnn^eld  a^ 
Clark  County  Technical  Education  Program.  During  his  last  semester  work^ 
mrt-time  as^  a partsman  for  the  SAF  Implement  Company  m Springfield.  He 
continued  work^g  in  that  capacity  for  about  6 months  after  graduation. 

Recently  Leonard  accepted  a position  with  Shick’s  Inc.  He  has  the  respon- 
.sibilitv  of  developing  and  then  operating  the  parts  department  of  their  new 
branch  in  Lima,  Ohio.  Many  such  challenging  positions  'exist  for  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  is  trained  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities. 

business  data  processing 

Tanet  Steen  eraduated  from  high  school  with  a college  preparation  background. 
She  h?d  Plaiined^t^  bio-chemistry  on  the  college  level  but  was  unable  to 

finLicfthat  type  of  education.  She  chose  the  Springfield  and  Clark  County 
Technical  Education  Program  because  it  was  located  near  her  home  and  because 

^^JaneV  gradua^^^^  program  in  June  1964  with  a major  in 

Business  Data  Processing.  During  her  second  year  as  a student  she  worked  P^^t- 
rim^fn  a SnaU^  department  of  the  Lawson  Milk  Company.  After 

araduatiSn  hired  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  to  work  as  a com- 

Duter  programmer  and  computer  operator.  The  following  year  her  former 
employer  hired  her  back  as  the  manager  of  the  unit  r^orcl  department.  E)unng 
the  pTst  year  she  became  a full-time  programmer  for  Duriron 

Janet  is  but  one  of  many  successful  men  and  women  who  have  completed  this 
program  wl,"ch  ?s  Seslg.i^  to  train  persona  to  become  computer  programmers 
or  systems  analysts. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

\llpn  North  chose  Technical  Education  because  it  was  located  near  his  home 
and  tbe  monCT  hVconld  earn  by  working  part-time  In  a related  field  would  help 
to  pay  his  educational  expenses.  Allen’s  interest  in  electrical  engineering  was  so 
great  that  he  wanted  to  start  immediately  to  learn  those  fundamentals  rather 

^^AuS^completed^hl  program  with  a cumulative  average 

of  3 9 in  June  1965.  AVhile  he  attended  the  Technical  Program  he  worked  part- 
time  as  a technician  for  Robbins  & Myers  of  Springfield.  After  graduation  he 
completed  his  armed  service  commitment  and  then  ret^ned  to  Robbins  & Myere 
on™he  migineering  level.  He  currently  is  designing  electric  motors,  with  the  aid 

of  a computer,  to  fit  customer  requirement.  

Other  graduates  have  also  indicated  that  the  course  computer  applications 
in  engineering,  which  is  included  in  all  of  our  engineering  programs,  has  been 
beneficial  to  them.  This  type  of  training  that  is  both  dynamic  and  viable  has 
enabled  our  graduates  to  enter  the  engineering  fields  ^ t all  levels  depending 
upon  their  experience  and  ability.  Salaries  range  from  $5000  for  some  recent 
graduates  to  $11,000  for  those  who  graduated  earlier. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

3ack  Worley  was  25  years  old,  married,  and  had  2 children.  He  was  working 
as  a draftsman  for  Bauer  Brothers.  Without  additional  training  an  advancement 

seemed  limited  if  not  improbable.  ^ ^ « i 

Jack’s  high  school  record  was  average  but  he  was  accepted  in  the  mecnanicai 
engineering  program  of  the  Springfield  and  Clark  County  Technical  Education 
Program.  He  and  his  family  prepared  themselves  for  the  long^two  years  of  his 
working  40  hours  per  week  to  support  them,  attending  classes  25  hours  per  week, 
and  doing  the  required  studying  whenever  and  wherever  he  could. 

By  his  second  year.  Jack  had  changed  positions  and  was  working  as  a designer 
for  a local  engineering  firm.  He  was  carrying  a 3.6  scholastic  average.  By  May  of 
that  vear  he  was  faced  with  the  major  decision  of  accepting  one  of  several  ex- 
. cellent  job  offers.  He  chose  General  Electric  of  Cincinnati  where  he  is  successfully 

working  in  engineering  design.  , , 

Through  technical  education  on  the  community  college  level  persons  such  as 
Jack  Worley  upgrade  their  training  and  'hen  contribute  their  skills  toward  tech- 
nological improvements  and  innovations  demanded  by  our  present  national 
-economy.  


New  York  State  Home  Economics  Teachers  Association, 

Jitue  1, 19G7. 

Hon.  Roman  PuciNSKi, 

• Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  General  Education,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Longicorth  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Puciwski  : Home  Economics  Educators  in  New  York 
State  are  most  anxious  to  support  your  Interest  relative  to  the  amendment  to 
broaden  P.L.  88-210,  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  to  include  liberalized 
use  of  funds  for  the  Homeniaking  aspect  (Useful  Employment)  as  well  as  the 
Occupational  (Gainful  Employment)  aspect  of  Home  Economics.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  vocational  education  funds  be  available  to  continue  and  expand 
the  scope  of  infiuence  of  Homemaking  Education. 

Homemaking  Education  serves  both  as  a foundation  for  and  supplement  to  es- 
sential occupational  training.  This  aspect  of  the  program  serves  all  youth  and 
adults,  whether  their  vocational  goals  are  immediate  or  long-range. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  provided  strong  support  for  develop- 
ing and  implementing  the  Home  Economics  Occupational  Education  programs  to 
provide  occupational  training  opportunity  in  this  State  for  both  youth  and  adults. 

However,  limited  availability  of  funds  for  use  relative  to  tlie  useful  employ- 
ment aspect  (Homemaking  Education),  greatly  restricts  the  extent  and  level  of 
services  which  can  be  provided  to  continue  and  expand  this  significant  aspect 

It  is  extremely  important  to  avoid  separation  of  the  Occupational  Education 
and  Homemaking  Education  aspects  of  the  Home  Economics  program,  especially 
when  the  foundational  and  supportive  nature  of  Homenaaking  Education 
strengthens  significantly  the  effectiveness  of  occupational  training  for  students 
who  train  in  any  field  of  vocational  pursuit. 

Therefore,  in  New  York  State,  as  in  other  states,  funds  are  needed  to  strengthen 
and  enrich  the  Homemaking  Education  program  in  many  ways,  including  to ; 

• Develop  inservice  education  programs  for  Home  Economics  teachers  and 
supervisors  to  enable  to  keep  abreast  of  rapid  developments  in  the  field  and 
in  educational  trends  and  techniques. 

• Strengthen  and  expand  preservice  Home  Economics  Teacher  Education  pro- 
grams, including  supervised  teaching,  field  and  work  experience. 

• Expand  co-curricular  opportunities  for  in-school  youth  through  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  program.- 

Design  research  and  development  projects  to  explore  new  ways  of  improving 
instruction,  and  utilization  of  staff  and  facilities. 

• Implement  leadership  development  programs  to  identify  and  prepare  indi- 
viduals for  administration  and  supervisory  roles  in  this  field. 

"We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in  this  concern,  and  urge  your  construe* 
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HLeSATEduVaUon'  *“  «■'  P I-  88-210  tods  for 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ei’helwyn  Cornelius. 
Prcuidcnt,  NYSHETA. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STsVTE 

ftiSpn?fon®  nf  individual  to  his  fullest  potential,  the  constructive 

application  of  his  talents,  competence  to  define  and  perform  his  role  within  the 
struct!!^  of  t^  universe,  are  major  objectives  of  society  as  a whole,  of  education 
and  of  Home  Economics  Education  in  particular.  ’ 

The  primary  goal  of  Home  Economics  Education  is  to  help  individuals  develop 

understandings,  abilities  and  basic  values  which 
S oommX  iXStT  ".embers  of  the  family, 

To  implement  this  goal  in  New  York  State,  the  Statewide  program  of  Home 

Sibuting  to^thp'^t^tSf  embraces  two  program  aspects,  with  concern  for  con- 
tributing  to  the  total  education  and  training  of  all  individuals— children  vouth 
and  adults— who  represent  the  span  of  abilities,  backgrouna^,  and  socio-ecouSc 
levels  ^mprising  the  population  of  today.  The  hvo  program  aspects  are^ 

Program  Aspect  1 : Home  Economics  Homemaking  and 
Education— a general  education  program  of  instruction  and 
activity  for  persons  of  all  ages  to  promote  the  development  of  personal 
attitudes  and  values  which  contribute  to  the  whole  of  living 
Home  Econonucs  Program  Aspect  2:  Home  Economics  Occupational  Edu- 

education  and  training  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
salable  on  the  job  market,  which  lead 
inalvlduals  to  find  satisfying  remunerative  employment  in  entry-level  occu- 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  field  of  home  economics 
aspects  draw  instructional  content  from  the  basic  bodv  of 

economics : Child  Development ; Eco- 
^mics  of  the  Family ; Family  and  Community  Health ; Housing,  Equipment  and 

’•  Individual  and  Family  Resources;  Nutrition  and 

^ Family ; Relationships  of  the  Individual  and  Familv ; 

and  Textiles  and  Clothing.  • ’ 

snnSpm^nt’iT^?  program,  each  complementing  and 

RP?virt^h^nnlh^«  provide  an  opportunity  for  more  individuals  to  be 

served  through  Home  Economics  Education.  There  is  no  need  for  local  school 
^rsonnel  to  consider  choosing  between  the  two  aspects  of  the  program,  for  thev 
do  not  s^plant  one  another.  Rather,  it  is  important  to  choose  from  each  aspect 

suitably  meet  the  needs  of  persons  to  be  served  fn  a 
Statewide  program  of  Home  Economics 
Snn  1 ® curricula  structure  for  each  aspect,  with  guides  for  adapta- 

related  activities  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers of  America  program. 


iVXlCillUAN  BTATE  UNIVERSITY, 

T»  rr  irv-  Eost  Lonsing,  Mich.,  Jutic  16, 1967. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  PuciNSKi,  «, 

U.8.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Pucinski:  Section  4(c)  of  the  National  Vocational  Educa- 
1 detailed  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  support  of  Research  and 

Developmental  activities  in  Vocational-Technical  Education.  I hope  that  infor- 
how  such  funds  are  being  used  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  deter- 
**^■*11  fP®  degree  of  support  to  be  accorded  tiiis  section  of  the  Act. 

Michigan  Stete  University  established  two  years  ago  a major  Research  and 
Development  ^ogram  in  Vocational  Education.  Federal  funds  under  Section 
instruinental  in  establishing  our  program  although  our  College  has 
invested  considerable  faculty  time  in  the  core  of  the  program.  As  one  of  several 
nauonai  research  programs  in  vocational  education,  we  feel  considerable  impact 
nas  been  made  upon  local  school  programs. 

4 ® partnership  between  the  local  teachers  and  admin- 

istrators and  MSU  faculty  in  vocational  teacher  education  in  approximately  75 
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high  schools  in  Michigan  and  four  other  states : Arizona,  Florida,  New  Jersey, 
and  Washington.  Curriculum  development  projects  in  cooperation  with  local 
schools  include  the  fields  of  office,  distributive  and  hospitality  education. 

The  attached  brief  describes  only  a few  ways  in  which  impact  is  being  made 
on  local  programs;  the  brochures  describe  the  scope  and  direction  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Last  year  the  .$10  million  Congressional  appropriation  for  Section  4(c) 
was  less  than  half  of  the  10  percent  authorized  by  the  Act;  in  addition,  this 
decision,  coming  late  in  the  fall,  resulted  in  a 46  percent  reduction  in  our  funds 
and  in  a major  cutback  in  our  program.  In  fact,  funds  allotted  to  the  local  school 
districts  for  curriculum  development  and  research  activities  related  to  our  pro- 
gram had  to  be  eliminated  as  of  February,  1966. 

I hope  the  attached  information  will  assist  you  in  assessing,  at  least  in  part, 
the  investment  in  curriculum  development  and  improvement  of  instruction  which 
the  4(c)  funds  have  made  possible.  The  full  appropriation  of  research  funds 
for  vocational  education  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  go  forward  in  improving  in- 
struction of  youth  and  adults. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Peter  G.  Haines,  Director. 


IMPACT  OF  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  ANO  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  R & D Program  in  Vocational-Technical  Education  at  Michigan  State 
University  has  been  designed  to  have  immediate  impact  on  local  school  programs. 
As  the  first  complete  school  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  projects  comes  to  a 
close,  the  nature  arid  scope  of  this  impact  on  teachers,  administrators,  curri- 
cula, students,  and  citizens  in  the  communities  becomes  quite  clear.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  indications  of  local  impact  which  have  been  selected 
from  reports  from  project  leaders. 

Teachers  and  Administrators. — More  than  450  school  personnel  have  been 
directly  involved  through  one  or  more  of  the  seven  projects  within  the  R & D 
Program.  This  involvement  has  been  through  approximately  20  workshops,  in 
addition  to  planning  committees,  and  similar  activities.  The  impact  is  evidenced 
through  changes  in  teaching  techniques,  changes  in  procedures  for  counseling 
students,  and  changes  in  organization  of  courses  to  name  but  a few  of  the  items 
reported  to,  and  observed  by,  the  Project  Leaders. 

One  school  established  the  position  of  “Director  of  Vocational  Education,”  ap- 
imrently  as  a direct  outcome  from  their  decision  to  participate  in  the  Evalua- 
tion Systems  Project.  One  school  involved  teachers  and  administrators  in  an  in- 
service  course  on  evaluation  as  one  of  their  approaches  to  local  evaluation  of  vo- 
cational education  programs. 

Curriculum. — More  than  20  new  units  of  instruction  have  been  developed 
through  four  projects.  These  units  are  being  tried  out  by  teachers,  will  be  re- 
vised before  use  the  second  year,  and  then  will  be  ready  for  wider  dissemina- 
tion. Nine  units,  totaling  more  than  1(X)0  pages,  have  been  prepared  and  used 
in  the  Distributive  Education  Project. 

Curriculum  changes  have  frequently  resulted  in  schedule  changes.  For  example, 
in  the  Vocational  OflSce  Block-Time  Project  approximately  one-half  of  the  39 
schools  bad  already  prepared  their  schedules  and  assigned  students  to  classes 
before  they  were  invited  to  participate  as  pilot  schools.  However,  all  were  willing 
to  reschedule  and  improvise  so  as  to  make  facilities  and  equipment  available  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  new  curriculum. 

School-Community  Relations. — Advisory  committees  and  citizen  involvement 
have  been  advocated  for  many  years  by  both  general  and  vocational  educators. 
The  Projects  in  the  MSU  R & D Program  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
advisory  committees  in  more  than  40  schools.  The  most  outstanding  example  has 
been  the  citizen  involvement  at  Niles,  Michigan,  through  the  Evaluation  Systems 
Project.  Sixty-fiA’-e  citizens  and  23  faculty  members  have  participated  in  41  meet- 
ings of  approximately  two  hours  each — more  than  600  man-hours  of  time  from 
the  citizens. 

Teachers  in  the  Vocational  Office  Block-Time  Project  have  involved  business- 
men in  classroom  presentations,  preparation  of  special  problems  (assignments) 
for  students,  and  on  some  occasions  the  grading  of  student  papers. 

Teachers  have  made  presentations  to  their  local  service  clubs,  have  written 
stories  for  the  newspapers,  and  in  many  other  word-of-mouth  reports  indicated 
their  own  enthusiasm  for  “new”  approaches. 
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Students. — ^lore  than  1,200  students  are  enrolled  in  the  classes  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  cuiTiculnm  development  projects.  In  some  schools  in  the 
Vocational  Office  Block-Time  Project,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  in- 
struction for  slow-learners.  Teachers  have  i-eported  many  cases  of  students  who 
attain  higher  levels  of  occupational  competence  than  would  have  been  attained 
with  the  previous  curricula. 

Publicathns. — Information  about  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  projects  as  ’.veil 
as  instructional  materials  have  been  produced  within  the  past  nine  months.  These 
publications  h.ave  been  in  such  categories  as  (a)  informational  brochures  ro  de- 
scribe the  projects,  (b)  curriculum  guides,  (c)  annotated  bibliographies,  (d) 
instructional  units,  (e)  research  reports,  (f)  conference  and  workshop  proceed- 
ings, (g)  certificates  of  merit,  and  (h)  others. 

To  expedite  the  distribution  of  publications,  an  IBM  mailing  program  has  been 
developed  which  includes  approximately  4,000  names  and  addresses  of  individ- 
uals in  vocational  education.  This  listing  gives  ns  the  capability  of  producing  thfr 
names  and  addresses  for  many  different  groups  within,  or  in  less  than,  a two- 
day  period.  For  example,  the  address  labels  for  all  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education,  or  all  Teacher  Educators  in  Home  Economics  in  all  states,  or  some 
other  similar  group,  may  be  produced,  ready  for  application  on  envelopes,  within 
48  hours  of  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

Many  requests  for  some  materials  have  been  received.  The  publication  Green- 
ItoKiy-r  Plant  Production  has  lieen  requested  by  many  classroom  teachers,  through- 
out the  United  States. 

ilany  of  the  teachers  involved  in  the  pilot  projects  have  utilized  the  brochures 
as  a means  of  informing  their  colleagues  about  the  research  and  development 
activities  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Leadership  Development. — Many  teachers  have  had  opportunities  to  be  cre- 
ative, to  be  imaginative  through  their  roles  as  research  associates.  The  enthu- 
siasm exhibited  by  these  persons  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  reflected  in  the  will- 
ingness of  school  administrators  to  continue  their  participation  in  the  projects 
even  though  our  financial  contribution  to  the  schools  was  greatly  reduced.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  administrators  is  summed  up  in  the  comments  by  one 
who  said,  “Tlie  enthusiasm  of  my  teacher  for  her  work  with  your  program  has 
caused  other  teachers  in  the  system  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We’re  glad  to  get 
the  help  on  curriculum  and  want  to  continue  under  any  circumstances.” 

In  addition,  the  doctoral  and  masters  candidates  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  projects  as  research  assistants  have  been  provided  with  experiences  in  plan- 
ning. organizing,  and  conducting  conferences  and  workshops  with  teachers  as 
well  as  providing  consultant  services  to  the  schools.  These  experiences  in  the 
clinical  relationship  between  the  schools  and  the  University  have  been  instru- 
mental in  shaping  and  redirecting  many  of  their  concepts  about  the  leadership. 
task. 

Many  other  examples  and  generalizations  could  be  made  about  the  impact  of 
the  R & D Program  on  local  school  programs  and  on  present  and  future  leaders  in 
vocational  education.  In  addition,  many  impacts  might  be  noted  on  the  instruc- 
tional programs  at  the  University — impacts  through  classes  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  taught  by  project  leaders.  Finally,  there  is  much  evi- 
dence of  impact  on  research.  Additional  information  will  be  supplied  upon  request.. 


National  Association  for  Public  School  Adult  Education, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  Uf,  1967. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Longxcorth  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Pucinski  : As  a department  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  as  a professional  association  with  members  in  all  of  the  states,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Public  School  Adult  Education  is  pleased  to  support  H.R. 
7380,  the  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Whenever  po.ssible 
our  association  and  the  American  Vocational  Association  attempt  to  be  mutually 
supportive  of  legislative  programs  designed  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  needs 
of  America’s  undereducated  adults. 

At  the  local  level  many  of  our  members  serve  dual  roles  in  adult  and  vocational 
education  with  administrative  and  teaching  responsibilities  in  both  areas.  Some 
of  our  earlier  attempts  to  eradicate  America’s  blight  of  illiteracy  were  made 
possible  through  the  adult  basic  education  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  We  feel  that  H.R.  7380  represents  a well-planned  program  of  ‘ ihcreasing 
support  for  vocational  efforts,  and  we  wholeheartedly  support  it. 


mm. 
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If  the  Geneial  Subcommittee  on  Education  would  wish  to  hear  testimony  from 
representatives  of  our  organi  sation,  we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way 


j)ossible. 

Cordially, 


Monroe  C.  Neff, 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Howard  S.  Decker,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Indus- 
trial Arts  Association,  NEA 

I am  hopeful  that  this  statement  on  H.R.  8525,  a Dill  to  amend  the  ^ ocational 
Education  Act  of  19G3,  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  evaluating  this  Bill 

The  American  Industrial  Arts  As.sociation  is  concenied  with  H.R.^  852o,  and  I> 
Howard  S.  Decker,  Executive  Secretary  of  this  Association,  submit  this  state- 
ment as  an  expression  of  the  concern  of  the  over  10,000  administmtors,  super- 
visors, and  teachers  of  industrial  arts,  who  are  members  of  the  AIAA. 

We  are  concerned  tliat  the  proposed  amenduient,  although  directly  related  to 
vocational  education,  can  have  serious  implications  for  the  industrial  arts 

profession.  . . ... 

The  AIAA,  however,  is  not  opposed  to  this  bill.  As  an  Association,  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  our  wholehearted  support  to  the  efforts  of  our 
colleagues  in  vocational  education  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
through  the  dedicated  services  of  vocational  teachers  that  this  nation  has  had 
a continuing  pool  of  trained  manpower  with  which  to  expand  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  nation. 

Vocational  education  has  made  a real  impact  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades  of  our  secondary  schools  and  in  the  post  high  school  where  it  has  provided 
valuable  job-oriented  training  to  the  millions  of  young  adults  who  are  entering 
the  world  of  work  upon  termination  of  their  cour.ses. 

The  industrial  arts  profession,  however,  is  concerned  with  the  exemplary  and 
innovative  programs  or  projects  in  the  Vocational  Education  section  of  the  Bill 
which  on  lines  24  and  25  of  page  4 makes  reference  to  the  post-elementary  student. 
We  interpret  the  post-elementary  student  as  being  a young  boy,  approximately  12 
years  of  age,  who  has  recently  moved  from  the  elementary  school  into  the  junior 
high  school.  Normally,  at  this  age,  boys  begin  their  work  in  industrial  arts  educa- 

A recent  study  by  the  U.S.  OfiSce  of  Education  compiled  by  Dr.  Marshall  Schmitt, 
Specialist  for  Industrial  Arts,  reveals  that  almost  1,400,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  our  public  schools  are  enrolled  in  industrial  arts 
courses.  In  addition,  his  statistics  reveal  that  industrial  arts  is  a required  subr 
ject  in  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  about  37  percent  of  our  nation’s 
public  secondary  schools.  His  study  further  indicates  that  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  boys  of  our  nation  are  being  required  to  take  industrial  arts  dur- 
ing this  junior  high  school  period. 

The  objectives  of  industrial  arts  education  at  this  level  have  been  described 
by  a distinguished  panel  of  industrial  arts  supervisors  in  a brochure  entitled, 
Industrial  Arts  Education,  published  by  the  American  Council  of  Industrial 
Arts  Supervisors  as : 

“Industrial  arts  is  an  integral  and  often  required  part  of  the  total  program 
of  education  for  all  youth  at  the  junior  high  level  (grades  seven  and  eight  of 
elementary  schools  and  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  junior  high  schools). 
Students  at  this  grade  level  are  usually  guided  through  a series  of  exploratory 
experiences  in  a variety  of  industrial  arts  areas.  Included  in  a recommended 
program  are  crafts  (industrial),  drafting,  electricity-electronics,  graphic  arts, 
metalworking,  and  woodworking. 

“In  a large  school  each  of  these  areas  may  be  taught  in  a separate  .shop.  Tlie.se 
facilities  are  called  limited  general  shops,  as  they  provide  facilities  for  experiences 
in  a number  of  closely  allied  activities  in  a single  industrial  arts  area.  For 
example,  a metalworking  course  Includes  art  metal,  casting,  finishing,  forging, 
heat  treating,  metal  machining,  metal  spinning,  sheet  metal,  and  welding.  Indus- 
trial arts  may  be  taught  in  a comprehensive  general  shop  in  schools  with  a small 
enrollment.  A comprehensive  general  shop  includes  activities  in  two  or  more 
areas  such  as  drafting,  electricity,  electronics,  metalworking,  and  woodworking. 
In  large  schools  where  several  shops  are  available,  opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  students  to  spend  from  a half  semester  to  a full  semester  in  each 
shop.  In  the  small  schools,  where  a comprehensive  general  shop  is  used,  a student 
should  be  given  a variety  of  experiences  in  several  areas. 
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“Special  emphasis  is  given  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  to  help  students 
discover  and  develop  their  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  Interests.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  development  of  a variety  of  skills  and  for  opportunities  for  creative 
activities.  An  understanding  of  the  industrial-technological  world  and  its  effect 
upon  our  society  is  developed.  Activities  involving  the  practical  application  of 
mathematics,  science,  language  arts,  and  social  studies  are  inherent  in  industrial 
arts.  Safe  practices  in  the  use  and  care  of  materials,  tools,  and  equipment  are 
emphasized.  The  ability  to  select,  purchase,  use,  maintain,  and  service  industrial 
products  is  stressed.  The  program  assists  in  developing  a degree  of  proficiency 
in  a variety  of  basic  mechanical  skills.”  ^ 

You  will  note  that  industrial  arts  supervisors  recommend  that  special  emphasis 
be  given  In  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  to  help  students  discover  and  develop 
their  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  interests,  and  that  an  understanding  of  the  indus- 
trial technological  world  and  its  effect  upon  our  society  be  developed. 

In  reading  the  provisions  of  HR  8525,  page  4,  line  24  through  page  5 line  9, 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  a considerable  overlap  exists  between  the  provisions 
of  this  Innovation  in  vocational  education  and  the  existing  industrial  arts 
program. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Bohn,  currently  President  of  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association,  during  an  address  to  a joint  meeting  of  the  American  Council 
on  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  and  the  American  Council  of  Industrial 
Arts  Supervisors  listed  the  following  three  contributions  of  industrial  arts  to 
the  total  school  program : 

“Industrial  arts — pre-collegiate  and  pre-professional  education. — Includes  in- 
dustrial arts  courses  designed  for  the  college-bound  students,  particularly  those 
interested  in  science,  engineering,  and  technology.  This  is  a special  education 
program  planned  for  the  gifted.  It  is  now  in  existence  in  many  districts.  However, 
it  is  often  excluded  from  the  curriculum  for,  when  considered  or  tried,  it  becomes 
a simple  repetition  of  traditional  industrial  arts.  This  is  a program  on  which 
we  must  “hang  our  hat  of  respectability”  and  which  should  be  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  gifted  students  found  in  these  classes.  It  has  exciting  and 
challenging  possibilities. 

“Industrial  arts — general  education. — Includes  the  study  of  American  indus- 
try and  the  related  industrial  society.  Even  though  general  education  often  tends 
to  exclude  us  as  a part  of  this  program,  we  must  hold  our  inclusion  since,  with- 
out it,  students  will  fail  to  gain  a true  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  in- 
dustry to  our  economic  and  sociological  world.  The  idea  of  teaching  only  the  effect 
of  industry  on  society  without  having  to  understand  the  concepts  and  principles 
of  industiy  is  fallacious  for  it  creates  an  over-simplification  and  fails  to  recog- 
nize and  identify  many  problems  created  by  industry,  and  possible  solutions  to 
these  problems.  Industrial  arts  has  and  should  continue  to  have  a place  in  gen- 
eral education. 

“Industrial  arts — occupational  education. — Includes  industrial  arts  courses  of 
special  value  to  those  students  who  must  be  employed  when  they  teiuninate  their 
high  school  education.  This  is  a recognition  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  program  for  many  years.  In  general,  our  objectives  have  given  only 
brief  acceptance  to  this  program.  As  a result,  accomplishment  is  well  below 
potential.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  an  industrial  arts  teacher  identify  the  value 
of  his  program  by  showing  how  many  students  are  using  the  knowledge  gained 
in  his  program  either  in  occupations  or  as  part  of  professional  engineering.  This 
is  normal  pride  and  should  not  be  discouraged. 

“At  the  same  time,  this  is  not  the  only  function  of  industrial  arts  in  the  schooL 
We  should  not  think  in  terms  of  a new  concept  to  replace  the  old;  rather,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  occupational  objective  as  a recognition  of  the  current  need  and 
status,  and  an  identification  of  responsibility.  This  identification  permits  evalua- 
tion and  upgrading  of  instruction. 

“Since  many  of  our  graduates  use  knowledge  gained  in  industrial  arts  in  their 
work,  the  occupational  function  is  more  significant  for  industrial  arts  than  for 
other  regular  school  subjects,  with  the  possible  exception  of  home  economics  and 
business.  Naturally,  this  function  has  implications  for  the  futime  engineers  and 
junior  college  technology  graduate  as  well  as  the  high  school  graduate  entering 
industry.” 

The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  feels  that  page  4 line  24  through 
page  5 line  9 of  HR  8525  needs  clarification  and  that  safeguards  need  to  be 


* American  Council  of  Industrial  Arts  Supervisors.  Industrial  Arts  Education.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  McKnlght  and  McKnlght  Publishing  Company.  1963,  Section  Two,  “Program  of 
Industrial  Arts  Education”,  p.  7. 
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written  into  this  bill  to  avoid  the  needless  duplication  of  facilities  and  instruc- 
tional programs.  Proper  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  following  facts : 

1.  that  a trained  industrial  arts  faculty  exists  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the 

United  States,  teaching  a program  which  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  an  innova- 
tion that  is  described  in  this  bill  . l..,j 

2.  that  these  Industrial  arts  classes  presently  enroll  almost  1,400,000  children 

3.  that  these  industrial  arts  programs  and  teachers  have  a ready  acceptance 
in  the  educational  commimity. 

Vocational  education  has  an  almost  overwhelming  task  in  attempting  to  pro- 
vide the  trained  manpower  necessary  for  our  nation’s  industries  and  businesses. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  their  task  is  further  complicated  by  a wasteful 
duplication  of  an  existing  program  which  has  compiled  an  invaluable  record  of 
accomplishments  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  our  nation. 


College  op  Automation, 
Chicago,  III.,  September  27, 1967. 


Hon.  Roman  C.  Puoinski, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Conqbessman  Puoinski;  This  letter  concerns  the  1967  Amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Specifically,  I would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  you  concerning  the  pro- 
posals which  would  permit  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  other  educational 
authorities  to  contract  with  proprietary  and  profit-making  institutions  such  as  a 
business  school  like  ours,  to  carry  out  demonstration  projects  of  an  innovative 

Our  objective  at  the  College  of  Automation  is  to  train  young  men  and  women 
for  outstanding  opportunities  in  the  fields  of  Computer  Programming  and  Office 
Automation.  We  participate  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  totally  blind  students 
by  traini)'.g  them  to  become  Computer  Programmers.  Presently,  we  are  the  only 
Chicago  area  school  succjssfully  undertaking  this  educational  responsibility.  I 
mention  this  particular  program  because  it  represents  a good  example  of  the 
educational  innovation  of  our  school  and  other  quality  proprietary  business 


schools  like  ours.  , ^ ^ , 

This  successful  program  was  initiated  by  a blind  person  who  wished  to  learn 
computer  programming  and  have  a better  opportunity  during  his  working  life. 

There  are  lots  of  people  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  county  who  need 
vocational  training  prior  to  being  employable.  And  there  are  more  each  day. 

Our  staff  at  the  College  of  Automation  would  like  to  help  train  the  people 
who  cannot  afford  vocational  training.  These  individuals  are  probably  now  unem- 


ployed and  have  very  low  educational  levels.  . ^ ^ 

We  feel  that  the  1967  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
are  worthwhile  proposals  and  hope  that  you  will  consider  them  favorably.  Our 
belief  is  that  without  contract  funds  for  innovation  and  experimentation  we 
cannot  learn  how  to  train  and  motivate  the  type  of  indiivdual  who  is  in  need  of 
vocational  training. 

Sincerely,  Wtttttc.  THrp.ntnr. 


Minnesota  Vocational  Association, 

April  5,  1967. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fbasee, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fraser:  I am  writing  to  voice  the  dwp  concern  of  the 
1^00  members  in  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Association  and  of  the  hundreds  of 
laruSple  in  all  parts  of  the  state  who  are  serving  on  vocational  advisory  com- 
mitteS  The  vocational  leaders  and  the  vocational  advisory  committee  members 
are  dedicated  aud  tireless  workers  to  the  end  that  vocational  education  pr^ 
-Jams  be  geared  to  meeting  the  training  needs  of  thousands  of  Minnesote  youth 
and  Idultl  as  well  as  the  needs  of  Minnesota  industry  for  skilled  and  highly 

iir?p  that  vou  give  favorable  consideration  to  restoring  the  funds  for  the 
Wwk  lJuSy  pro&^i^^^^  the  1966-67  school  year  over  600  youtt  have  been 
enrolled  in  MinMsota  Vocational  education  programs  because  of  the  financial 

84-794—68 — ^pt. 
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support  which  has  come  to  them  through  the  funds  of  the  Work  Study  program. 
We  know  that  the  Work  Study  program  has  enabled  these  youth  to  enroll  and 
to  continue  in  a training  program  that  will  make  them  skilled  and  self  supporting 
workers  and  good  citizens. 

We  also  urge  that  you  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  Perkins  amendment 
(House  Resolution  2366)  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  would 
increase  the  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  to  $400 
million. 

Minnesota  has  a tremendous  stake  in  vocational  education.  The  Area  School 
Law  which  was  passed  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1945  made  possible  the 
start  of  an  area  school  program  which  today  includes  24  very  outstanding  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Schools  strategically  located  throughout  the  state.  The  24 
communities  in  which  these  schools  are  located  have  a building  investment  of 
over  $60  million.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  with  the  local  communities  invest- 
ing $60  million  in  buildings  the  return  in  terms  of  federal  funds  to  date  has 
been  but  $3.25  million. 

Vocational  education  is  a federally  supported  program  that  calls  for  dollar 
for  dollar  matching.  In  1967  Minnesota  will  spend  $14,300,000  in  state  and  local 
funds  and  will  receive  but  $4,250,000  in  federal  funds.  Unless  federal  funds  are 
increased,  the  burden  of  financing  the  expanding  vocational  programs  in  Min- 
nesota will  fall  more  heavily  upon  the  local  communities  and  the  state  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  there  is  a continuing  pressure  on  the  part  of  federal  authorities 
to  expand  vocational  programs  on  the  local  level.  Of  many  areas  calling  for 
expanded  vocational  programs,  one  of  the  most  critical  seems  to  be  in  the  health 
field.  The  need  for  expansion  is  apparent  in  the  local  communities  but  unless 
federal  appropriations  keep  pace  with  the  increased  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  local  and  the  state,  many  of  these  needed  programs  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  from  consideration. 

Let  me  point  out  in  the  following  brief  chart  the  figures  for  expenditures  in 
Minnesota  which  indicates  very  graphically  the  extent  to  which  the  state, 
local  and  federal  funds  are  being  used  in  support  of  vocational  education  in 
Minnesota. 


state  Local  Federal 

appropriation 


1966. 

1967. 

1968. 


$5,500,000  $5,000,000  i $2. 950,000 

8.300.000  6,000,000  1 3,720,000 

9. 900. 000  7, 000, 000  2 7,  OOP,  000 


1 Under  the  act  of  1963. 

2 If  Federal  appropriation  would  be  raised  to  $400,000,000. 

We  feel  that  the  vocational  technical  program  in  Minnesota,  which  in  1966 
served  sixty  thousand  high  school  students,  six  thousand  post  high  school  students 
and  sixty  seven  thousand  adults,  is  indeed  a program  that  deserves  and  needs 
your  very  serious  consideration  in  support  of  adeQuate  federal  funds  to  assist 
the  local  communities  throughout  Minnesota,  not  only  to  carry  on  but  to  improve 
and  to  expand  a program  of  vocational  education  that  means  so  much  to  the  entire 
citizenry  of  the  state. 

The  members  of  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Association  and  the  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  statewide,  join  me  in  urging  your  support  for  the  full 
appropriation  of  $400  million  called  for  in  the  Perkins  Amendment  to  the  Voca- 
tional Act  of  1963. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Habolb  M.  Ostbem, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 


Madison  Vocationai.,  Technical  and  Adult  Schools, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  18, 1967. 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  : We  have  been  very  much  concerned  with  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  President  Johnson  that  in  the  next  budget  no  funds  for  the  Work 
Study  Program  shall  be  provided  for  under  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of 
1963. 
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We,  here  <it  the  Madisou  Vocational,  Technical  anti  Adnlt  Schools,  feel  that 
the  Work  Study  Program  is  one  of  the  finest  outcomes  of  the  \ ocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  It  is  iny  understanding  it  is  proposetl  that  this  program  be  absorbed 
bv  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I have  btK-n  actively  involved  as  a member 
of  the  Dane  County  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community  Action  Commission  and 

with  the  neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  . 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  more  red  tape  and  less  efficiency,  then  I would 

sugge.st  that  the  President’s  recommendation  be  follow'ed. 

In  order  that  you  can  make  a critical  appraisal,  I would  like  to  supply  the 
following  information  for  you  as  it  relates  to  our  students  who  participated  in 
the  Work  Study  program  for  the  past  two  years  : 

19f;5-6P)  SCHOOL  YEAK 

1.  116  students  participated  in  the  Vocational  Work  Study  program  duiing  the 
1965-66  school  year. 

2.  A total  of  $28,227  w-as  paid  out  to  these  students. 

3.  Average  pay  per  student  amounted  to  .$243.34. 

4 Students  participating  in  the  Work  Study  program  came  to  our  school  from 
an  area  ranging  from  local  to  210  miles  from  Madison.  The  average  distance 
from  school  was  60  miles.  A breakdown  of  students  according  to  area  is  as 

follows  : 2fu  III  her  of 

. , , studeiitu 

Miles  from  school : 

1 to  15 ri 

16  to  30 

31  to  45 

46  to  60 

61  to  75 

76  to  100 

101  and  over 


1966-67  SCHOOL  TEAR 

1.  To  date  there  are  57  students  participating  in  the  Vocational  Work  Study 
program  during  the  current  school  year. 

2 It  is  estimated  that  the  total  payroll  for  this  program  will  amount  to  about 
$18,000,  an  average  of  approximately  $316  per  student.  , , , ^ 

3!  Of  the  estimated  $18,000  payroll,  the  federal  reimbursable  share  will  be 

approximately  $13,500  ( 75%).  , 4... 

4 The  1966-67  participants  in  the  Vocational  Work  Study  program  come  to 
school  from  an  average  distance  of  62  miles  from  Madison,  as  follows ; 

Number  of 

^ , - students 

Miles  from  school ; „ 

1 to  15 m 

16  to  30 i 

31  to  45 .... 

46  to  60 

61  to  75 Q 

76  to  100 ^ 

101  and  over 

5.  These  57  students  come  from  homes  with  family  incomes  ranging  from  0 to 
$11,570.  The  average  family  income  for  these  homes  is  $4,830,  as  follows  • 

$0  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

$7,500  to  $9,999 2 

$10,000  to  $11,750 

6 Other  criteria  taken  into  consideration  for  detennining  a student  eligible 
for  this  program  are  such  things  as  family  assets,  existing  debt,  size  of  family, 

number  of  children  in  school,  etc.  . x.,.  ttt  i o..  ^ 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  students  participating  m the  Work  Study  program 
ia  because  more  rigid  screening  was  carried  out  on  a statewide  basis.  We  liave 
IiualifieTfor  mrtidpatlon  in  the  Work  Study  program  under  Title  I,  Part  C of 
Sf  Somic^pportunity  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88^52,  for  the  next  s^ool 
year.  This  was  made  possible  because  of  our  becoming  accepted  as  a candidate 
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for  membership  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Next  year  some  of  our  students  in  the  technical  and  collegiate  transfer  pro- 
grams will  be  eligible  for  AVork  Study  funds  imder  Title  I,  whereas  other  voca- 
tional students  will  not  have  AVork  Study  funds  made  available  to  them  unless 
we  go  through  another  agency.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  not  the  agency 
to  administer  this  program. 

Under  the  present  policies  relating  to  administration  of  the  AA'^ork  Study  pro- 
gram, under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903,  we  deal  directly  with  stu- 
dents. Our  rep  < ts  relating  to  reimbursement  are  submitted  directly  to  the  AVis- 
consin  State  Board  of  A'’ocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 

The  local  Board  of  A'’ocational  and  Adult  Education  has  given  full  support  to 
the  AA’’ork  Study  program.  It  has  met  the  financial  and  educational  needs  of  stu- 
dents, which  is  the  prime  objective.  Let  us  not  make  a change  that  could  place 
this  worthwhile  program  in  jeopardy. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Norman  P.  Mitby,  Director. 


State  of  Arkansas, 

Department  op  Education, 

Division  op  Vocational  Education, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  3, 1967. 

Hon.  David  Pryor, 

V.8.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pryor  ; AVe  are  asking  Arkansas  members  of  the  House  to 
work  with  Congressman  Pucinski  in  connection  with  including  in  his  H.R.  7380 
an  additional  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210). 
AVe  are  extremely  interested  in  having  legislation  which  provides  for  training  in 
“useful”  as  well  as  “gainful”  occupations  in  home  economics.  Public  Law  88-210 
presently  provides  only  for  training  in  “gainful”  occupations  in  home  economics. 

The  wage  earning  aspect  (“gainful”  occupations)  of  the  home  economics  pro- 
gram is  being  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  adults  and  students  in  secondary 
and  post-secondary  schools.  During  the  1966  calendar  year  1,432  adults  and  113 
high  school  students  were  trained  in  occupational  home  economics  in  Arkansas. 
The  areas  of  training  included  food  service  preparation,  occupational  garmet 
making,  clothing  service  training,  day-care  center  workers,  and  housekeeping 
aides.  The  service  occupations  field  is  expanding  rapidly ; many  service  occupa- 
tions related  to  home  economics  are  In  the  emergent  state.  There  is  a variety  of 
occupations  in  the  fields  which  opens  up  possibilities  for  students  of  all  ability 
levels. 

The  homemaking  aspect  (“useful”  occupations)  of  the  home  economics  pro- 
gram is  supportive  of  the  wage-earning  aspect.  There  are  knowledges  and  skills 
common  to  both.  Separating  the  two  aspects  will  result  in  less  meaningful  educa- 
tional experiences  and  less  efiBciency  in  program  operation. 

In  196.5-66,  Dr.  Roy  AV.  Roberts,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Vocational  Education, 
University  of  .A  rkansas,  the  home  economics  supervisory  staff.  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  85  home  economics  teachers  in  51  Arkansas  counties  partici- 
pated in  a research  study  “Determining  Kinds  of  Gainful  Employment  In  AVhich 
Former  Homemaking  Students  from  Arkansas  Secondary  Schools  Engage  and 
AVhat  Knowledge  and  Skills  Homemaking  Curriculums  May  Contribute  to  These 
Gainful  Occupations”  (Monograph  69).  This  project  which  was  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare,  OflSce  of  Education,  indi- 
cated that  76  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  high  school  homemaking  courses 
in  1955  were  married  and  71  percent  had  beer,  employed  in  gainful  occupations 
within  a ten-year  period. 

About  one-half  of  the  former  students  reported  that  they  had  acquired  com- 
petencies in  homemaking  courses  that  were  used  in  their  gainful  occupations. 
The  study  indicated  that  more  important  skills  acquired  in  homemaking  courses 
and  used  in  gainful  employment  are  technical  skills  involving  cooking,  sewing, 
health  care,  home  management,  and  child  care.  The  former  students  also  Indi- 
cated that  they  had  acquired  skills  In  grooming,  personal  relations,  and  etiquette 
which  had  been  of  assistance  to  them  In  securing  and  prosTessing  In  a gainful 
occupation. 

The  homemaker  contributes  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  family  through 
her  services  In  the  many  aspects  of  the  homemaker’s  role,  her  skills  In  selecting 


iiiiiii 
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and  buying  goods  and  services  for  the  family,  and  her  wise  use  and  conservation 
of  her  family’s  material  goods. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Marion  Adams, 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 


Livingston  Central  High  School, 

Burna,  Ky.,  April  20, 1967. 

Hon.  Frank  Stltbblefield, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mu.  Stubblefield  : I would  like  to  ask  your  help  on  an  issue  I feel  is  very 
important  to  education ; I refer  to  the  Vocational  Work  Study  Program. 

As  an  administrator,  I feel  it  is  one  of  our  most  effective  and  economical 
methods  of  training  students  from  poor  families.  It  permits  us  to  get  practice  of 
vocational  skills  taught  in  classes  that  makes  classroom  work  have  a meaning. 

iWe  are  extremely  proud  of  the  ability  of  these  students  from  poor  families  to 
earn  their  way  in  college  and  the  scholastic  records  achieved  by  them.  We  can 
see  no  other  program  that  produces  such  outstanding  results  in  producing  the 
student  development  for  which  we  strive. 

If  you  can  help  save  the  Vocational  Work  Study  Program  I would  be  very 
grateful. 

Thank  you, 


K.  T.  Hardin,  trincipal. 


[From  Pennsylvania  Business,  July-August  1067] 

Vocational  Education — a Pennsylvania  Success  Story 

In  October,  1946,  the  State  Ohiunber  released  the  first  of  a series  of  reports 
concerning  vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania.  This  report  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

“A  criticism  of  the  public  school  system  frequently  voiced  in  Pennsylvania 
is  that  vocational  training  facilities  are  inadequate  and  not  sufiSciently  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  state.  Analysis  of  the  factual  data  presently  available  seems 
to  support  this  critciism.  . . . 

“If  an  expanded  and  improved  system  of  vocational  education  is  desirable  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  present  and  the  immediate  future  offer  the  best  time  for  its 
accomplishment.” 

The  following  year,  the  State  Chamber  surveyed  its  membership  concerning 
their  skilled  manpower  needs.  It  was  concluded  that  vocational  courses  in  Penn- 
sylvania secondary  schools  should  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  business 
and  industry. 

From  this  beginning,  the  State  Chamber  has  been  a consistent  advocate  for 
expanded  and  Improved  vocational  education.  A printed  report,  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  vocational  education  facilities,  was  widely  distributed  in  1949. 
Subsequently,  in  1959,  another  report  was  prepared  for  promotional  purposes. 
These  reports  were  used  by  many  groups  in  and  out  of  the  state  to  point  up 
the  need  for  vocational  education.  But,  as  of  1963,  the  record  of  achievement 
was  not  very  good. 

Pressures  by  public  school  teachers  for  higher  salaries,  plus  a need  for  a vast 
school  building  program  to  meet  the  large  overall  public  school  enrollment  ex- 
pansion in  the  1950’s,  requited  a massive  increase  in  school  expenditures.  Public 
school  expenditures  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from  $352  million  in  the  1949-50 
school  year  to  $971  million  in  1962-63.  Vocational  education  needs  were  largely 
by-passed  because  of  a lack  of  funds. 

Vocational  education  per  pupil  costs  are  higher  than  most  other  types  of 
education.  Much  of  the  training  has  to  be  closely  supervised  and  a large  capital 
expenditure  is  needed  for  machinery  and  equipment.  This  partially  explains  why 
vocational  education  enrollment  between  1950  and  19^  (including  part-time 
and  evening  extension  education)  increased  only  from  92,685  to  1C^,162  while 
total  public  secondary  school  enrollment  increased  from  595,600  to  903,650.  Voca- 
tional education  was  losing  ground  as  a part  of  the  overall  education  program 
of  the  public  schools. 

There  were,  however,  some  encouraging  developments  during  this  period  of 
time.  In  1953,  legislation  was  enacted  in  Pennsylvania  to  set  up  area  technical 
schools  and.  In  1957,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  was  authorized 
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to  sot  up  a state-wide  plan  for  area  vocatlonalitechnlcal  school  attendance  ar^s. 
Additional  State  subsidies  for  area  technical  scliools  were  also  authorized  in 
1057.  The  Federal  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  also  provided  funda 


for  area  vocational  education  programs.  x.  i * u 

Despite  these  legislative  incentives,  there  were  only  5 area  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  in  operation  by  the  1962-63  school  year.  . , ^ . 

The  year  1963  was  tlie  turning  point.  As  a result  of  legislation  enacted  in 
Washington  and  Harrisburg,  which  provided  substantial  additional  State  lyid 
Federal  funds  for  vocational  education,  Pennsylvania  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 


vocational-technical  education  revolution.  x j.«.i 

Within  the  past  three  years  18  new  area  vocational-technical  schools  started 
operation,  and  11  more  are  now  under  construction.  Big  city  enrollments  in  con^ 
pvehenslve  high  school  vocational  education  curriculums  have  also  Increased 


substantially  since  1963.  .. 

It  is  planned  that  the  state  will  be  blanketed  by  more  than  50  area  vocational- 

technical  schools  before  1970.  , ,,  ,,  . 

These  schools  will  be  of  a size  that  will  make  available  a considerable  variety 
in  curriculum  offerings.  The  smallest  facility  will  have  10  different  shoi^  or 
laboratories,  while  some  will  have  as  many  as  35.  Average  size  is  presently  20 
shops  or  laboratories,  with  almost  double  that  amount  of  different  curriculum 

offerings  available.  „ , , , m 

Most  of  the  area  vocational-tec*hnlcal  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are,  and  will 
be,  of  the  “service  center”  type,  with  students  receiving  their  specialized  shop 
and  laboratory  instruction  in  tlie  area  school,  and  the  remainder  of  their  academic 
work  back  at  their  “home”  high  school.  ^ ^ 4. 

The  so-called  comprehensive  high  schools  will  continue  to  conduct  the  ty^  01 
Tocational  education  programs  that  can  be  offered  by  that  school  system  without 
the  need  of  pooling  students  and  resources.  In  most  school  districts,  however, 
the  more  costly  and  highly  specialized  programs  will  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 

the  area  schools.  „ . . , x i.  i i 

Careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the  organization  of  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation in  Pennsvlvania.  It  is  believed  that  the  key  to  effective  programming  is 
strong  local  control.  All  area  technical  schools  are  required  to  have  advisory 
councils  made  up  of  local  businessmen,  labor  leaders  and  other  civic  leaders.  The 
state  Chamber  has  urged  all  local  chambers  of  commerce  to  take  an  active  part 

in  the  development  of  the  programs  of  their  vocational  scnools. 

The  community  college  system  in  Pennsylvania  also  provides  a facility  for 
training  highly  skilled  manpower.  Many  community  colleges  will  have  strong 
technical  education  programs.  These  colleges  are  controlled  by  local  boards  of 
trustees  to  insure  that  the  curriculums  are  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  area 


However,  the  Chamber  recently  pointed  out  that  a fundamental  study  is  needed 
to  assure  coordination  among  the  various  institutions  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level.  It  proposed  that  a plan  be  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  clearly  define  the  scope  of  operations  of  various 
institutions  providing  educational  services  in  this  very  important  area  and  that 
the  contributions  of  private  trade  and  business  schools  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. The  State  Board  now  plans  to  contract  for  such  a .study. 

Dr.  John  W.  Stuck,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education,  explains  the 
State’s  plan  for  vocational  education  as  follows : 

“Pennsylvania  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an  overall,  comprehensive  system 
of  occupational  education  to  make  available,  to  all  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  programs  closely  correlated  with  actual  or  anticipated  job  opportunities, 
which  are  suited,  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  individuals.  Emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  careful  planning  of  vocational  programs  so  that  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls,  young  and  old,  gifted  or  not  so  gifted,  may  be  met.  Active  and  competent 
local  advisory  committees  of  all  types  are  required  by  the  state  before  approvals 
are  given  to  any  proposed  pr(^ams  or  buidings. 

“The  cordinated  plan  of  using  comprehensive  high  schools,  area  vocational- 
technical  schools,  some  technical  institutes,  and  community  colleges  to  achieve 
this  aim  reflects  a policy  of  flexibility,  a willingness  to  change  with  the  needs, 
and  an  enthusiasm  to  experiment  and  to  also  make  mistakes,  with  the  knowledge 
that  a dynamic,  changing  and  growing  educational  system  must  be  developed 

in  .lust  this  manner.”  xi  „i 

It  took  many  years,  but  the  State  Chamber’s  appeal  for  expanded  vocational 

education  appears  to  have  been  answered. 

The  late  A.  L.  Edmonds,  Executive  Director,  was  a long  time  advocate  for 
the  development  of  vocational  education.  In  the  Foreward  of  the  State  Chamber  s 
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latest  publication  relating  to  vocational  education,  Mr.  Edmonds  summarized  the 
need  for  this  program  as  follows : 

“The  industrial  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  lies  In  the  fortunate  combination  of 
natural  resources  and  the  occupational  competency  of  our  people.  The  greatest 
treasury  of  the  area  is  not  the  reserve  of  natural  resources,  but  the  skills  and 
occupational  possibilities  of  the  workers  and  the  potential  production  of  the 
youth  preparing  to  enter  employment.  This  wealth  Is  materially  enchanced  by 
vocational  educational  programs  which  provide  the  occupational  background 
to  increase  the  earning  power  and  productive  capacity  of  all  individuals.  The 
general  economy  of  the  area  will  reflect  this  Increased  earning  power  potential. 
Individuals  will  earn  higher  salaries;  they  will  enjoy  higher  standards  of  living; 
they  will  pay  higher  taxes ; and  they  will  be  more  readily  adjustable  to  changing 
economic  conditions.” 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS,  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT,  GEORGE-BARDEN  ACT,  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

(INCLUDING  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS) 


States  and 
outlying  areas 
States  and 
outlying  areas 


Actual, 

fiscal  year  1964 
Actual, 

fiscal  year  1964 


Actual, 

fiscal  year  1965 
Actual, 

fiscal  year  1965 


Actual, 

fiscal  year  1966 
Actual, 

fiscal  year  1966 


Estimated, 
fiscal  year  1967 
Estimated 
fiscal  year  1967 


Total 


$56,822,245 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii--- 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri-  — 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire — 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa... 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1, 185, 134 
208,724 
345,430 
736,706 
3,244, 476 
531,341 
585.450 
267,427 
130,296 
1,209,280 
1,481,759 
214, 705 
378,993 
2,608,057 
1,639,633 
1,531,782 
768,780 
1,465, 988 
1,121,967 
293, 952 
769, 295 
993,250 
2, 152,006 
1,417,442 
1,200, 533 
1,571,116 
288, 422 
669, 437 
262, 571 
252, 971 
1,133,264 
300,786 
3,456,631 
2,377,397 
478, 162 
2,602,817 
875,700 
590,498 
2,883,764 
211,870 
1,107, 086 
449, 368 
1,593,404 
2,835,704 
282, 136 
259,  501 
1,411,883 
866,308 
598,728 
1,627,803 
190, 000 
0 

80,000 
1,035,495 
67, 017 


1 Beginning  fiscal  year  1965. 


$168, 190,849 


3,693, 170 
401,889 
1,348, 450 
1,808,619 
11,283,577 
1,571,781 

I, 844,225 
682, 173 
555,222 

4,640, 146 
4,699,721 
657,293 
878,270 
6,950,814 
4,480,463 
3,041,906 
2,167,063 
3,904,433 
3,546,776 
1,014,935 
2, 529,025 
3,713,220 
6,471,752 
3, 598, 550 
3, 145,215 
4, 000, 537 
360,522 
1,593, 919 
449,639 
657,220 
4,229,  140 
1,044,357 

II, 851,676 
6,087,134 

933,950 
8,081,288 
3,025,857 
1,703,  125 

9. 163. 504 
831,638 

3,046,922 

902,923 

4,380,353 

9. 583. 504 
990,848 
523,618 

4,091, 193 
2, 523,280 
1,781,873 
3,913,482 
209,728 
0 

127,874 

3,405,852 

67,205 


$241,811,034 


5,485, 707 
443, 927 

I, 999,451 
3, 334,972 
16,921,098 
2,285,067 
2,473,643 

655,709 
749,268 
6,969, 543 
6,743, 557 
1,005,200 
1,112,082 
10,211,977 
6,183,872 
4,105,358 
2,906,867 
5,340,038 
5,220,300 
1, 143,228 
3,478,123 
5,  193,352 
9, 580, 194 
4,850,494 
4,321, 066 
5,499, 161 
981,068 
2,114, 163 
580,825 
894,857 
6, 195,436 
1,499.672 
17,449,633 
8,515, 145 
1,264,430 

II, 569,084 
3,751,288 
2,364,092 
13,231,544 

1,161,624 
4,412,930 
1,131,620 
6,223, 178 
14,473, 530 
1,426,799 
632,913 
6, 077,712 
3,662,824 
2,917,892 
5,275,929 
594,324 
0 

218,386 

4,857,239 

119,643 


$265,377,278 


6,094,961 

549.795 
2,219,861 

3.511.377 
18,650, 677 

2, 547,643 
2, 858,345 
677,401 
805, 517 
7,627,358 
7,522,330 
1, 102, 100 
1,305, 131 
11,204,477 
6,788, 130 
4,473,849 
3,380, 551 
5,777, 575 

5.780.378 
1,600,515 
4,169,771 
5,617,118 

10, 374,870 
5,355,800 
4, 542,232 

6.054.066 
1,  172,658 
2,288,896 

615,762 
1,017, 929 

6.737.067 
1,650, 192 

17,733,617 

9.253. 865 
1,308, 053 

12,875, 078 
3,965, 019 
2,649,428 
14, 524,817 
1,201,373 
4,860,884 
1,349,438 
6,750,191 
15,871,541 

1.522.866 
765,003 

7,217,368 

3,938,906 

3,205,887 

5,907,672 

616,737 

118.796 
248, 060 

5,290,348 

127,999 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963-WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 


States  and  outlying  areas 


Actual 
obligationSt 
fiscal  year 
1965 


Actual 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1966 


Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1967 


Total R 758, 894 

Alabama 0 

Alaska 0 

Arkansas ,^922 

California 75,000 

Colorado ,i»?52 

Connecticut «??»i22 

Delaware ^19?  ™ 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida }35»23? 

Georgia 

Hawaii 5, 000 

Idaho — 0 

Illinois 

Indiana 210,000 

Iowa 0 

Kansas 0 

Kentucky 925 

Louisiana 9§»409 

Maine 27, 123 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 329, 709 

Michigan 125»?29 

Minnesota 89, 158 

Mississippi 

Missouri- 107,956 

Montana- „ 0 

Nebraska---^ ^^2?5 

Nevada 3,668 

New  Hampshire ^0 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 28,735 

New  York 823,199 

North  Carolina 146, 896 

North  Dakota 0 

Ohio 107,429 

Oklahoma 437, 893 

Oregon oSf??5 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 47,289 

South  Carolina 0 

South  Dakota 0 

Tennessee }95»9i§ 

Texas 108,177 

Utah 41,874 

Vermont 0 

Virginia „^0 

Washington 80,833 

West  Virginia 0 

Wisconsin 50,000 

Wyoming 0 

American  Samoa 0 

Guam. 0 

Puerto  Rico 83,250 

Virgin  Islands 0 


$25,000,000  $10,000,000 


503, 159 
16,542 
210,082 
368,473 
1,986,982 
201,580 
173,278 
72,246 
75,214 

805.821 
621, 168 

112.822 
11,000 

1,237,149 

613.387 

300.000 

125.000 
489,953 
537, 597 

43,571 
190, 500 
733,300 
1,037, 441 
447,397 
500, 136 
462,063 
2,700 
185,443 
45,575 
68,995 
914,011 
146,539 
3,030, 795 
724,912 
121, 118 
1,016, 483 

429. 388 
247,689 

1,404, 436 
146,707 
399,415 
34,565 
627, 798 
1,601,011 
199,770 
0 

235.000 
402, 008 
269, 735 
367, 424 

59,706 

0 

10, 504 
424,054 
8. 358 


200,270 
14,983 
83,404 
108, 875 
902, 462 
100,385 
132,847 
24,472 
30,964 
273, 186 
248,714 
42,451 
39,455 
497, 428 
246. 716 
140,339 
113,370 
178,295 
196,774 
52,440 

181.791 
253,209 
421,515 

180.792 
138,840 
215,252 

37.956 
72,916 
19,977 
33,462 

318,634 
58,932 
827,049 
287,669 
36,458 
510,413 
127. 853 
100,884 
558, 857 
43,450 
158,318 

36.957 
209,259 
559,357 

54, 937 
20,976 
242, 721 
159,816 
106, 378 
207,761 
17,979 
1,498 
4,994 
162,813 
2, 497 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963— GRANTS  TO  STATES 


States  and  outlying  areas 

Actual 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1965 

Actual 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1966 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1967 

Total 

$106,614,127 

$159,750,000 

$198, 225, 000 

Alabama  - 

2,468,136 

3,689,854 

4,610, 512 

Alaska  - --  

126,646 

190,309 

245,236 

Arizona  

977,461 

1,460,005 

1,805,218 

Arkansas  

1,072,597 

2,085,477 

2,519,605 

P;ilifnrni;i  _ _ 

8,093,398 

11,845,611 

14,665,140 

Colorado  - 

1,061,265 

1,583,685 

1,946,059 

Con  necticut  

1,202,305 

1,745, 306 

2,171,198 

Delaware  - 

207,947 

320, 574 

390, 298 

District  of  Columbia 

Florid;)  

313,732 

3,345,986 

447,871 

5,020,861 

546, 495 
6, 199,468 

(lonroi;)  _ _ ......... 

3,116,914 

4,658,862 

5,810,089 

Hawaii  ................ 

441,933 

678,406 

797,792 

Idaho  - - 

505,465 

728, 277 

890,996 

Illinois  . - 

4,340,009 

6, 486, 356 

8, 216, 394 

Indiana  ................... 

2,638,819 

3,938,841 

4, 907, 895 

1,592,159 

2,354,924 

2,883,076 

Kansas 

1,293,283 

1,926,087 

2,391,526 

Kantiickv  

2, 347, 407 

3,384,097 

4,131,417 

Lntii<«iana  ... ... ... ................. 

2,395,312 

3,633,210 

4,537,243 

Maine  . ... 

659,435 

748, 587 

1,189,505 

Maryland  

1,687,884 

2,518,328 

3, 202, 493 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  ..  ...  ....... ....................... 

2,377,441 

4,233,714 

3,465,002 

6,438,336 

4,351,359 

7,856,956 

Minnesota  - 

2,056,455 

2,949,360 

3,720,844 

MissIssioDi  ..  

1,790,109 

2,553,274 

3,132,779 

Missouri  ....... ....... 

2,326,319 

3, 459, 553 

4,274,571 

Montana  ............. .......................... 

31,351 

646,697 

796, 156 

Nebraska  ....... .................... 

831,467 

1,221,721 

1,508,981 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersev-  . 

185,590 

396,353 

2,898,203 

275, 220 
565, 379 
4,203,065 

337,727 
722,359 
5, 340,073 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota  

723,488 

7,705,027 

3,647,860 

449,788 

1,064,813 

11,053,735 

5,416,547 

664,014 

1,302,460 

13,630,868 

6,711,898 

794,770 

- 5,399,721 

7,980, 551 

9,793,732 

Cklahoma  

1,744,583 

2,487,936 

3, 005,524 

Oregon  .... ....... 

1,042,575 

1,533,844 

1,965,985 

Pennsylvania  ^ - - ..... 

. 6,054,450 

9,046,388 

11,185,718 

Rhnda  Island  _ 

515,517 

745,666 

888,672 

Smith  Carolina  . ..... ........................ 

1,971,687 

2,944,013 

South  Dakota 

458,236 

684, 515 

833, 066 

Tennessee  . ... 

2,689,595 

4, 011,274 

4,954,951 

Texas.... 

- 6,726,338 

10,129,900 

12,595,165 

678,668 

960,273 

1,200,597 

Vermont  

264,117 

373,162 

482,651 

Virffinia  

2,634.105 

4,389,284 

5,507,219 

Washineton  ... 

1,612,918 

2,419,920 

2,942,267 

West  Viminia  . . .... 

1,087,650 

1,953,934 

2,403,411 

Wisconsin  . ...... .......................... 

2,337,441 

3,368,713 

4, 173, 147 

Wvomini?  ..... 

0 

277,390 

340,700 

American  Samoa  

- 0 

0 

35,423 

Guam.......................-.---------------.*-------' 

47,874 

71,972 

107,156 

Puerto  Rico  

_ __  __  1,807,394 

2,904,753 

3,599,103 

Viroin  Islands  . ......................... 

0 

44, 268 

56,610 

— 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  AND  BY  STATE  OR  TERRITORY,  FISCAL 

YEAR  1964 


Total 

Federal 

State  and  local 

State  or  territory 

Total 

state 

Local 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Total 

. $332,785,114.29 

$55,026,874. 51 

$277,758, 239. 78 

$124,974,571.80 

$152,783,667.  98 

S&T:;;;:;::;;:::;:  ’'iiSi 

tSisV.::;:::::::;:: 

California 24, 998, 187. 11 

Colorado ?»5«'?3c’nc 

Connecticut Inhlll’ 

Sa  " 12  863  100.00 

Sa..-- 

Hawaii It  176,  M4. 59 

Idaho 1,754,197.44 

Lois 12,910,068.42 

Indiana- 

Iowa 5,261,954.42 

Kansas 3, 258, 436. 73 

Kentucky - §’q?H§?’7Q 

Maine — ^ ?59'52?’aS 

Massachusetts- 22 

Michigan - - - 9, 885, 509. 89 

Minnesota 8, 271, 699. 57 

Mississippi ?22»  22?’  22 

Missouri ?»i22'22i’?7 

Montana 

Nevada. — n2 

New  Hampshire 751,137.00 

New  Jersey 9»51?»222’22 

New  Mexico 

New  York ?^222'232’2a 

North  Carolina 22^222’  29 

North  Dakota 1 . 878, 765. 24 

Ohio 12, 401, 860. 33 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 6, 532, 528. 44 

South  Dakota 1,226,255.98 

Tennessee 7, 440, 650. 41 

Texas 26,914,500.89 

Utah 2,001,073.53 

Vermont 

Virginia ®>Z??’5?§'to 

Washington.. 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 836, 568. 63 

District  of  Columbia 735, 589. 56 

Guam 206,662.76 

Puerto  Rico 3, 981, 474. 14 

Virgin  Islands - 202, 254. 50 


1,097,723. 23 

116.055.87 

344,903.57 
734,482.65 

3.244.476.00 

527.627.85 

585.450.00 

261,874. 54 

1.206.564.00 

1.461.759.00 

211.594.00 

378.993.00 
2,572,259.20 

1.425.955. 83 
1,521,594.10 

752.060.85 

1,127,874. 75 

1.121.956. 30 

275,751.24 
686,844. 70 
988, 343. 46 

2.152.006.00 
1,417,430.70 

1.092.858. 30 

1.436.285.00 
270,864.06 
644,897.08 

262.571.00 

248,939.57 

1.133.264. 00 

300,499.67 

3.456.631.00 
2,372, 380.96 

472.162.00 

2.601.717.84 

875.700.00 
590, 386-  00 

2,764,724.  58 
180,620. 27 

1,104,913. 72 

369,324.15 

1.493.298.00 

2.636.195.87 

282.136.00 
257,475. 83 

1.410.085.50 

866.308.00 
578,925. 92 

1.627.803.00 

183,011.34 

128.364.00 
80,000.00 

1.026.581.51 

58,354.50 


209,725. 05 

1,893,738.57 
3,547,109.46 

21,753,711.11 
2,292,614. 33 
3,699,825.06 

1,109, 010.91 

11,656,536.00 
8,417,533.97 

965, 270. 59 

1.375.204. 44 
10,337,809.22 

5,463, 326. 93 

3.740.360. 32 

2.506.375.88 

4. 995. 885. 44 

6.710.285. 49 

674,791.24 

2,426,361.22 

10.687.875.62 

7.733.503.89 
6, 854,268.87 

4.215.224. 32 

4,753, 946.00 

762,813.11 

1.539.963.59 
1,188,276.10 

502, 197. 43 

4.385.585.59 

1.140.523.02 
21,781,112.31 

12.715.592.63 

1.400.603. 24 

9.800.142.49 

6.302.015.25 
1,848,662.99 
9,560,028.80 

559,556.08 

5,427,614.72 

856,931.83 

5,947,352.41 

24.278.305. 02 
1,718,937.53 

804,871.36 
8, 383, 511.  42 
7,044,909. 38 
2,155. 349.29 

6,267,214. 64 
653,557. 29 
607,225.56 

126,662.76 

2,954,892.63 

143,900.00 


134.119.64 

563,929.91 

1,315,669.95 

762, 100. 35 

304,832.61 

3,261,479.89 

1,028,250. 91 

8,765,295.00 

2,704,954. 17 

965,270.59 

679.863.82 

3,688,026. 41 

1.110.946.03 

867.779.57 

437,574. 55 

4,725,929. 58 

994.783.64 
320,773. 31 

1,725,255.61 

5,277,045.12 

1.423.698. 03 

3.372.089.50 

1.728.571.15 

817,705. 00 
185,233.95 

268,409.84 

202.806. 43 

180.698. 24 
1,593,199.96 

167.014.82 
11,076,589.40 

8.616.161.50 

544. 320. 44 
5, 126,228.37 

862,795.87 

682.790.58 
1,982,479.56 

97,823. 01 

3,239,312.72 
58,171.69 

1,584,307.24 

22,957,609.35 

122.638.74 

296.146.25 

5.130.206.15 
1,610,420.88 

452.759.74 
1,563,295. 05 

41,418.54 

607,225.56 

126,662.76 

2,954,892.63 

143,900.00 


75,605.41 
1,329,808. 66 

2,231,439.51 

20,991,610. 76 

1,987,781.72 

438,345. 17 

80,760.00 

2,891,241.00 
5,712,639.  80 
0 

695,340.62 
6,649,782. 81 

4,352,380. 90 

2.872.580.75 
2,068,801.33 

269,955.86 

5.715.501.85 
354,017. 93 

701,105.61 

5.410.830. 50 

6.309.805.86 

3.482.179. 37 

2.486.653.17 

3.936.241.00 
577, 579. 16 

1.271.553.75 

985,469.67 
321,499.19 

2,792,385.63 
973,508.20! 

10,704,522.91 
4,099,431.13 
856, 282.80 
4,673,914. 12 

5.439.219. 38 

1,165,872. 41 

7,577,549.24 

461,733.07 

2.188.302.00 
798,760.14 

4.363.045. 17 

1,320,695. 67 
1,596,298. 79 

508,725.11 
3,253, 305. 27 

5.434.488.50 
1,702,589. 55 

4,703,919.59 

612,138.75 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  AND  BY  STATE  OR 
TERRITORY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965-TENTATIVE  AMOUNTS 


state  or  territory 

Grand  total 

State  and  local 

reaerai  * 

Total 

state 

Local 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Total $604,645,727 

Alabama 

Alaska ^ 340,183 

Arizona ^»?3i!’2§§ 

Arkansas J’P§'9?5 

California 

Colorado 4, 556, 808 

Connecticut ?»S?9»351 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  - 061, 420 

H^aii;.— — - 2,080,926 

Idaho... - - - - 2, 390, 197 

Illinois — - }§»9?5»55? 

Indiana — ^?»Z?9'®9? 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky,. 

Louisiana ip.?i5,443 

Maryland - 9,563,315 

Massachusetts }6, 526, 441 

Michigan )®»55?»5«Z 

Minnesota - 17, 525, 927 

M i ssissi  ppi ?» 2ZM®? 

Missouri 

Montana — - 1,166,840 

Nebraska 3,412,439 

Nevada 1,867,971 

New  Hampsh  ire 2, 466, 977 

New  Jersey - 12, 632, 441 

New  Mexico 3, 173, 236 

New  York 69,509,415 

North  Carolina 23,790,690 

North  Dakota 2,754,511 

Ohio 24,285,713 

Oklahoma 10,881, 181 

Oregon 5, 138,918 

Pennsylvania 31, 787, 061 

Rhode  Island. 2, 285, 492 

South  Carolina. 9, 894, 958 

South  Dakota 1,943,586 

Tennessee. 13, 590, 820 

Texas 41,311,080 

Utah - - - 4,933,617 

Vermont 1»445, 190 

Virginia 13,899,421 

Washington 9, 773,673 

West  Virginia 5,162,657 

Wisconsin 15,961,949 

Wyoming. 871,150 

District  of  Columbia - 1»  344, 547 

Guam... 162,472 

Puerto  Rico 10, 198, 389 

Virgin  Islands 177, 156 


$156,936,015  $447,709,712  $186,734,833  $260,974,879 


3,312,723 
120,592 
1,139,979 
1,652, 783 
11,221,985 
1,433,839 

I, 783,460 
418, 974 

3,671,686 
4,618,639 
652, 495 
878, 270 

5. 522.469 
4,063,691 
2,413,956 
2,089,300 
3,836,442 
2,301,196 

492.970 
2,401,567 
3,650,374 
6,471,752 
3,539,090 
3,062,512 
2,773,217 

302,734 

1,272,284 

445.971 
653,563 

4, 229,140 
1,017,223 

II, 803,278 
5,942, 583 

933,950 
8,037,830 
2,943,655 
1,670,337 
8,866,677 
831, 303 
3,038,626 
714,479 

4, 243, 552 
9,033,178 
962,372 
431,764 

3. 595.470 
2, 514,630 
1,778,441 
3,891,883 

184,460 
545,858 
79, 707 
3, 391,502 
55,604 


11,137,133 
219, 591 
2,557, 409 
4, 523, 297 
42,641,325 
3,122,969 

6,296,891 
1,391,772 
14,142,932 
12,442, 781 
1,428, 431 
1,511,927 
10,502,083 
8,666,912 
4,346,759 
4,059, 238 
7,577, 374 
8,114,247 
986, 222 

7,161,748 
12,876,067 
13,086,825 
13,986,837 
6,408,796 
6,108,652 
864, 106 
2,140,155 
1,422,000 
1,813,414 
8,403,301 
2,156,013 
57,706,137 
17,848,107 
1,820,561 
16, 247,883 
7,937, 526 
3,468, 581 
22,920,384 

1,454, 189 
6,856,330 
1.229,107 
9,347, 268 
32,277,902 
3,971,245 
1,013,426 
10,303,951 
7, 259,043 
3, 384,216 
12,070,066 
686,690 
798,689 
82,765 
6,806,887 

121,552 


5,943,867 
137, 563 
804,517 
1, 498, 545 
796,111 
415,624 
5, 771,115 
1,191,357 
8,491,178 

4. 490.614 
1,428,431 

709, 239 

3,675, 189 
1,686, 109 
743,132 
843,779 
6,685,914 
914,630 
558,721 
5,369,252 
5,851,631 
1,268,363 
3,625,945 

2,643,748 
889,493 
216,615 
288,873 
257,290 

1.433.614 
3, 581,982 

272, 241 
29,341,296 
11,668,244 
929,300 
6,011,451 
885,216 
1,432,650 

8. 547.683 
940, 403 

4,260,949 
83, 186 

4. 353.683 
24,638,135 

161,098 
272,349 
5, 821,341 
2,554,295 
463,027 
4,019,100 
56,852 
798,689 
82, 765 
6, 806,887 

121,552 


1 Includes  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Smith>Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 


5, 193, 266 
82,028 

1,752,892 
3,024,752 
41,845,214 
2, 707,  345 
525, 776 
200,415 
5,651,754 
7,952, 167 
D 

802,688 
6,826,894 
6,980, 80S 
3,603,627 
3,215,459 
891,469 
7,199,617 
427, 501 
1,792,496 
7,024,436 
11,818,462 

10,360,892 
3,765,048 
5,219, 159 
647,491 
1,851,282 
1,164,710 
379,800 
4,821,319 
1,883,772 
28,364,841 
6, 179,863 
891,261 
10, 236,432 
7,052,310 
2,035,931 
14,372, 701 
513, 786 
2,595,381 
1,145,921 
4,993, 585 
7,639,767 
3,810,147 
741,077 
4, 482,610 

4, 704,748 

2,921,189 
8,050,966 
629,838 
0 
0 
0 
0 


il 
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718  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-TENTATIVE  AMOUNTS  ‘ 


Grand  total  Federal 


State  and  local 


Total 


State 


Local 


Total $792,052,171  $234,640,226  $557,411,945  $213,  147,435  $344,264,510 

Alabama 18,031,262  4,344,951  13,686,311  6,364,139  7,322,  172 

Alaska 729,840  358,414  371,426  187,455  183,971 

Arizona 6,179,702  1,979,406  4,200,296  1,905,638  2,294,658 

Arkansas 9,157,513  3,286,088  5,871,425  3,  162,371  2,709,054 

California 61,067,992  16,598,470  44,489,522  813,647  43,655,875 

Colorado 6,118,322  2,285,067  3,833,255  435,821  3,397,434 

Connecticut 9,539,917  2,387,591  7,  152,326  6,316,481  835,845 

Delaware 2,430,690  614,611  1,816,079  1,623,034  193,045 

District  of  Columbia 1,651,767  748,318  ,o  <on  .-.2 

Florida 30,855,051  6,854,227  24,000,824  5,561,352  18,439,472 

Georgia 19,720,627  6,735,082  12,985.545  5,267,122  7,718,423 

Hawaii 2,734,335  999,482  1,734,853  1,734,853  . 0 

Idaho 2,940,185  1,108,562  1,831,623  681,536  1,150,087 

Illinois 25,464,049  9,853,432  15,610,617  4,719,807  10,890,810 

Indiana 16,041,825  5,587,019  10,454,806  1,754,664  8,700,142 

Iowa 8,276,648  3,402,756  4,873,892  723,628  4,  150,264 

Kansas 7,960,435  2,866,961  5,093,474  909,263  4,  184,211 

Kentucky 13,587,458  5,265,644  8,321,814  6,528,113  1,793,701 

Louisiana 14,403,915  5,133,643  9,270,272  644,073  8,626,199 

Maine 2,658,676  1,079,630  1,579,046  1,103,453  475,593 

Maryland 14,604,853  3,397,094  11,207,759  5,531,651  5,676,108 

Massachusetts 26,414,970  5,138,397  21,276,573  8,367,495  12,909,078 

Michigan 32,820,856  9,580,194  23,240,662  3,062,570  20,178,092 

Minnesota 15,451,761  4,709,329  10,742,432  4,056,175  6,686,257 

Mississippi 11,096,642  4,242,516  6,854,126  2,714,491  4.  139,635 

Missouri. 17,595,860  5,463,983  12,131,877  1.188,694  19.?«.^3 

Montana  (estimated) 2,709,199  803,199  1,906,000  300,000  1.606,000 

Nebraska. 4,389,810  1,944,232  2,445,578  495,095  1,950,483 

Nevada 4,663,894  535,250  4,  128,644  266,573  3,862,071 

New  Hampshire 4,080,963  814,442  3,266,521  736,065  2,530,456 

New  Jersey 19,280,777  6,190,533  13,090,244  5,713,221  7,377,023 

New  Mexico 3,949,576  1,497,711  2,451,865  222,938  2,228,927 

New  York 74,556,120  18,084,744  56,471,376  27,686,932  28,784,444 

North  Carolina 29,676,238  8,363,181  21,313,057  14,185,664  7,127,393 

North  Dakota 3,383,710  1,250,840  2,132,870  887,870  1,245,000 

Ohio 32  485  220  10,987,077  21,498,143  9,915,172  11,582,971 

Oklahoma 12,882,768  3,739,288  9,  143,480  1,100,000  8,043,480 

Oregon 7,302,329  2,297,684  5,004,645  2,316,783  2,687,862 

Pennsylvania 40,329,014  12,568,131  27,760,883  7,119,942  20,640,941 

Rhode  Island 4,044,023  1,151,665  2,892,358  2,312,673  579,685 

South  Carolina 12,887,211  4,397,849  8,489,362  4,696,278  3,793,084 

South  Dakota 2,878,488  1,079,740  1,798,748  249,887  1,548,861 

Tennessee 16,981,048  6,147,642  10,833,406  5,423,469  5,409,937 

Texas 54,673,850  14,105,092  40,568,758  28,753,  112  11,815,646 

Utah 6,026,116  1,425,757  4,600,359  178,753  4,421,606 

Vermont 2,108,453  628,811  1,479,642  912,677  566,965 

Virginia 19,437,087  5,655,911  13,781,176  6,396,075  7,385,101 

Washington 14,432,491  3,649,188  10,783,303  3,677,383  7,105,920 

West  Virginia 8,370,876  2,918,098  5,452,778  811,139  4,641,639 

Wisconsin 19,761,218  5,119,501  14,641,717  5,476,659  9,165,058 

Wyoming. l!  595;  843  591,756  1,004,087  93,439  910,648 

U.S.  service  schools — - 

Guam.^"™""""""”"!!"!!'.'.'. iee'iii 83,'713 82'90i 82;90i 6 

Puerto  Rico 11,265,399  4,536,962  6,728,437  6,728,437  0 

Virgin  Islands. 198,685  51,362  147,323  147,323  0 


‘Includes  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  George-Barden,  and  Smith-Hughes. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-STATE  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  DOLLAR  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Total 

J4.66 

$5. 05 

$2. 85 

$2. 38 

Alabama 

6. 70 

8. 09 

3. 36 

3.15 

Alaska 

1.68 

1.81 

1.82 

1.04 

Arizona 

5. 23 

5.  49 

2. 24 

2. 12 

Arkansas 

4. 64 

4. 83 

2. 74 

1.79 

California 

5.04 

6.70 

3.80 

2.68 

Colorado 

3. 79 

4.35 

2.18 

1.68 

Connecticut 

4.24 

6. 32 

3. 53 

3.00 

Delaware 

4.44 

4. 23 

3.32 

2.95 

District  of  Columbia 

4. 40 

4.73 

1.46 

1.21 

Florida 

7. 46 

9.66 

3. 85 

3. 50 

Georgia 

4. 95 

5. 76 

2.69 

1.93 

Hawaii 

4. 49 

4. 56 

2.19 

1.74 

Idaho 

3. 19 

3.63 

1.72 

1.65 

Illinois 

4. 39 

4. 02 

1.90 

1.58 

Indiana 

3. 83 

3. 83 

2.13 

1.87 

^owa 

2. 46 

1.80 

1.43 

Kansas 

3.10 

3.33 

1.94 

1.78 

Kentucky 

4. 51 

4. 43 

1.98 

1.58 

Louisiana 

5. 83 

5.98 

3. 53 

1.81 

Maine 

2. 23 

2.  45 

2. 00 

1.46 

Maryland 

3. 28 

3. 53 

2. 87 

3. 30 

Massachusetts 

11.17 

10. 81 

3. 53 

4. 14 

Michigan 

3. 43 

3. 59 

2.02 

2. 43 

Minnesota 

4. 58 

4.  84 

3.95 

2. 28 

Mississippi 

3. 82 

3.86 

2. 09 

1.62 

Missouri 

3.14 

3.31 

2. 20 

2. 22 

Montana 

2. 82 

2. 85 

2.37 

Nebraska 

2. 40 

2. 39 

1.68 

1.26 

Nevada 

3. 17 

4.  53 

3.19 

7.71 

New  Hampshire 

1.73 

2.02 

2.77 

4. 01 

New  Jersey 

3.  24 

3.  87 

1.99 

2.11 

New  Mexico 

3. 42 

3. 80 

2.12 

1.64 

New  York 

5.36 

6. 30 

4. 89 

3. 12 

North  Carolina 

4.98 

5.36 

3. 00 

2.  55 

North  Dakota 

2.80 

2.93 

1.95 

1.71 

Ohio. 

3. 64 

3.77 

2.02 

1.96 

Oklahoma 

6.58 

7.20 

2.70 

2. 45 

Oregon 

3. 04 

3.13 

2. 03 

2.18 

Pennsylvania 

3.46 

2.  59 

2. 21 

Rhode  Island 

3.14 

3.10 

1.75 

2.51 

South  Carolina 

4.  55 

4.91 

2. 26 

1.93 

South  Dakota 

2.23 

2. 32 

1.72 

1.67 

Tennessee 

3.90 

3.98 

2.20 

1.76 

Texas 

10. 19 

9.21 

3. 57 

2. 88 

Utah 

6.09 

4. 13 

3. 23 

Vermont 

3.13 

2.35 

2.35 

Virginia 

5. 40 

5. 95 

2. 87 

2. 44 

Washington 

5. 85 

8.13 

2. 89 

2.95 

West  Virginia 

3.56 

3. 72 

1.90 

1.87 

Wisconsin 

3.38 

3. 85 

3.10 

2.86 

Wyoming 

3. 57 

3.72 

1.70 

Guam 

1.16 

1.58 

1.04 

1.00 

Puerto  Rico 

2. 88 

2. 01 

1.48 

Virgin  Islands 

2.72 

2.77 

2.19 

2. 87 

Estimated,  Estimated, 
1967  1968 


$2. 89 


$3. 28 
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720  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  ;| 

t| 

Total  Expenditures  tor  Ancuxaby  Services  in  Vocational  Education  |l 

The  need  for  leadership  in  vocational  education  was  recognized  in  the  Voca-  | 

tional  Education  Act  of  1963  by  designating  ancillary  services  as  one  of  the  | 

six  purposes  for  which  State  allotments  may  be  used.  Further,  the  Act  requires  .| 

that  at  least  three  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  States  must  be  expended  i 

for  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education  | 

programs.  Such  services  include  teacher  training,  supervision,  vocational  guid-  | 

ance  and  counseling,  program  evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  experi-  y 

mental  programs,  development  of  instructional  materials,  and  State  adminls-  | 

tration  and  leadership,  including  periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  voca-  ■ 

tional  education  programs  and  services.  ; 

On  the  attached  table  is  indicated  the  total  expenditures  by  States  of  Federal, 

State,  and  local  funds  for  ancillary  services.  In  fiscal  year  1966  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  for  vocational  education  was  | 

expended  for  this  purpose.  The  larger  portion  of  the  total  expenditures  was  for 
supervision  of  vocational  education  programs.  About  an  equivalent  amount  was 
expended  for  administration  and  teacher  training  combined,  with  the  remaining 
amounts  for  vocational  guidance  and  research  activities. 


! 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ANCILLARY  SERVICES  (FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL),  ALL  ACTS  FISCAL  YEARS 

1965-68-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


1965 


1966 


1967  estimated  1968  estimated 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

;Massachusetts 

Michigan 

iMinnesota 

Mississippi 

iMissouri 

Montana 

‘Nebraska 

Nevada 

INlew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

TIew  Mexico 

Tiew  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


$49,262,6M 

844. 097 
49, 140 

436,760 
441,434 
4,956,285 
516,418 
1,252,576 
146,206 
229, 573 
2,869,764 
916, 355 
234,082 
228,628 
1,313,305 
834,683 
641, 385 
756,921 
592, 144 
1,029,465 
115,952 
256,018 
1,459,546 
1,481,241 
631,860 
451, 195 
615,903 
154,633 
344,935 
727,263 
105,566 
1,770,564 

194.097 
7,105,901 
1,652, 175 

167,867 

1,249,083 

470,718 

571,021 

1,329,678 

93,348 

578,561 

99,597 

784.792 
1,933, 193 

436,026 

244,140 

1,395,522 

826,813 

217.792 
2,614,712 

160,304 

23,574 

687,333 

22,500 


$i^2, 444, 122 


1^439,991 
i35,  *.Z) 
524,084 

679.867 
7,664,952 

598,340 

2,133,648 

235.867 
201,621 

3,104,605 
2,008,899 
280,258 
369,372 
2, 413, 175 
1,302,913 
1,701,870 
842,232 
1,054,929 
1,714,062 
646, 564 

953.000 
1,322,817 
4,857,534 
1,636,699 

702,967 

967,699 

354.000 
511,408 
760,836 
312,506 

4,631,488 
421,195 
7,962,601 
3,131,083 
354,932 
1,379,046 
778, 306 
911,994 
4,747,515 
190,713 
896,082 
175, 521 
1,291,340 
4,230,886 
681,396 
340,913 
1,989,417 
1,768,097 
533, 106 
2, 367,618 
260,738 
10,890 
1,807,543 
29,500 


$90,728,490 


$94, 850,565 


1,583,990 
171,035 
686,492 
747,853 
8, 431,427 
658, 174 
2, 367,012 
259, 453 

221.783 
3, 415,065 
2, 209,788 

308,283 
406,309 
2,654,492 
1,433,204 
1,872,057 
926, 455 
1,160,421 

1.885. 468 
711,220 

1,048, 300 
1,455,098 
5,343,287 
1,800,368 
793,263 

1.064.468 
3f*9,400 
562,548 
836,919 
343,756 

5,094,636 
463,314 
8,758,861 
3,444,191 
390, 425 
1,516,950 
856,136 
1,003, 193 
5,222, 266 

209.784 
985,690 
193,073 

1,420,474 
4,653,974 
749, 535 
375,004 
2,188, 358 
1,944,506 
586,416 
2,604,379 
306,811 
11,979 
1,988,297 
32,450 


1.655,985 
178, 805 
717,692 
781,843 

8.814.672 
688,089 

2,473,692 

271,243 

231,863 

3,570,295 

2,310,228 

322,293 

424,774 

2.775.147 
1,498,349 

1.957.147 
968, 565 

1,213, 166 
1,971,168 
743, 545 
1,095,950 
1,521,238 
5,586, 162 
1,882,198 
828,408 
1,112,848 
407, 100 
588, 118 
874,959 
359, 381 
5,326,206 
484,369 
9,156,991 
3,600,741 
408,170 
1,585,900 
895, 051 
1,048,788 
5,459,641 
219,319 
1,030, 490 
201,848 
1,485,039 
4,865,514 
783,600 
392,049 
2,287,828 
2,033,306 
613,071 
2,722,759 
299,846 
12,519 

2.078.672 
33,925 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES,  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  BY  STATE  OR  TERRITORY, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1964  ' 


Stat,  or  Urritory 

All 

proirama 

Agrkultura 

Distribu* 
tion  ■ 

Health  occu* 
patlons 

Homo 

aconomica 

Tachnlcal 

Trades  and 
industry  3 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Total 

4,566,390 

860,605 

334, 126 

59,006 

2,022,138 

221,241 

1, 069,274 

Alibimi 129,951 

Alaska 2,667 

Ariiona 92, 349 

Arkansas 93,476 

California 499,517 

Colorado 54,582 

Connacticut 33, 141 

Dtlawart 11,007 

Florida, 186,950 

Gforgia 168,119 

Hawaii 18,289 

Idaho, 16,492 

Illinois 125,899 

Indiana, 75,151 

Iowa 65,985 

Kansas 45,387 

Kantucky 81,828 

Louisiana 91,954 

Maiha-,,, 8,769 

Maryland 37,861 

Massachusatts 71,991 

MIchican 160,396 

Minnasota 108,283 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nabraska 

Navada 

Naw  Hampshira 

Naw  Jarsay 

Naw  Maxko.... 

Naw  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pannsylvanla... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 
TannassM 


98,567 
69,899 
11,777 
31, 720 
10,030 
7,892 
37,472 
14,003 
331,884 
187,682 
2a  239 
169,788 
73,861 
33,868 
109,292 
11,800 
113,500 
16,486 
101,581 


Texas 441,111 

UUh 27,699 

Vermont 8, 002 

Virginia 114,756 

Washington 122,237 

West  Virginia 33,923 

Wisconsin 152,942 

Wyoming 7, 964 

District  of  Columbia 8, 009 

Guam 1, 182 

Puerto  Rico 76, 181 

Virgin  Island 999 


40,383 
26 
2,520 

29.779 
1£^429 
3,253 
929 
819 
15,784 
39, 132 
1,908 
4 472 
26,663 
17,338 
26,860 
/,526 
2a  498 

20,398 
1,247 
4,341 
1,688 
16,085 
28,536 
43,426 
16,492 
3, 140 
6,757 
517 
529 
1,505 
2,424 
10,334 
64,021 
4,726 
22,118 
25,619 
5,579 
13,458 
541 
42,212 
S,059 
24,081 
163,625 
4,312 
982 
22,209 
9,607 

6,398 
23,250 
1,843 


223 

8,917 

87 


1,202 

125 

2,980 

3,742 

102,233 

6,847 

609 

1,248 

20,178 

7,588 

2,408 

306 

4,113 

2,929 

2,233 

5.668 
2,549 
2,929 

257 

1,814 

2,893 

20,885 

6,374 

2,405 

6,877 

1,5^8 

819 

319 

1,009 

874 

11,949 

2,721 

686 

8.668 
1,257 
1,268 
5,324 

73 
3,384 
943 
4, 055 
32,610 
1,237 
160 
2a  296 
5,761 
1,023 
7,804 
219 
509 


613 

12 

213 

672 

9,845 

492 
582 
111 

2,311 

1,120 

147 

481 

1,739 

447 

493 
1,463 

667 
1,115 
104 
130 
952 
2,981 
923 
682 
1,318 
231 
395 
210 
176 
1,439 
101 
3,922 
2,019 
319 
2,412 
1, 135 
741 
3,447 
157 
576 
134 
1,538 
3,799 
373 
139 
1,334 
2,291 
315 
1, 179 
16 
562 


7,640 

11 


420 

13 


60,302 
1,147 
17,094 
46,529 
163,467 
22,888 
5,722 
4,260 
95,927 
84,456 
8, 752 
8,080 
58,275 
39,424 
21,422 
15,727 

37,398 
45,382 
3,868 
17,407 
39,654 
63,203 
44,396 
4a  469 
32,339 

4.644 
16,662 
4, 187 
3,883 

4.645 
6,882 

192,921 
74,085 
9,359 
75,755 
31,617 
16,493 
40,767 
7,715 
52,574 
6,743 
51,380 
178,449 
13,307 
3,883 
46,749 
52.676 
1^913 
78,615 
3,804 

3,398 
327  . 
46.489 
628  . 


2,164 

20 

1,602 
727 
7a  366 
3, 124 
7,833 
387 
13,065 
1,841 
510 
483 
4, 530 
1,703 
2,335 

1. 779 
714 

3,931 

151 

1,601 

1,648 

6,965 

5,101 

2.779 
2,114 

461 
606 
2,333 
806 
7,897 
827 
9,021 
5,855 
561 
1,219 
3,983 
1, 147 
6,434 
206 
1,526 
81 
1,748 
13,618 
1,948 
647 
2.304 
10,830 
473 
8,764 
35 
127 


311 


25,287 
1,337 
7,940 
12,027 
138,177 
17,978 
17,466 
4, 182 
39,685 
33,982 
4,564 
2,670 
30,579 
13,310 
12,642 
13,224 

2a  002 

18, 199 
3, 142 
12,568 
25, 156 
5a  277 
22,959 
8, 806 
10,759 
2, 784 
5, 702 
1,964 
2, 179 
20,977 
2,895 
103, 737 
3a  981 
4,588 
59,616 
10,250 
8,640 
39,862 
3,108 
13,228 
2,526* 

18,779 
49,010 
6,522 
2, 191 
21,864 
41, 072 
9,801 
33,330 
2,047 
3,413 
632 
12,404 
26D 


1 Includes  23  enrolled  In  fisheries  occupations, 
s Includes  1,614  enrolled  in  fisheries  occupations. 


s 


! 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  BY  STATE  OR  TERRITORY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965- 

TENTATIVE  DATA 


State  or  territory 

All 

programs 

Agri- 

culture 

Distri- 

bution 

Health 

Home 

economics 

Office 

Technical 

Trades  and 
industry 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Total 

5,430,611 

887, 529 

333,342 

66,772 

2,098,520 

730,904 

225,737 

1 1,087,807 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi 

rl 


Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia... 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


107,080 

3,058 

38,013 

97,898 

451,792 

60,320 

33.723 
9,232 

277,018 
193.879 
17,529 
19,501 
150,383 
79,121 
76  594 
48,785 
80,952 
103,778 
21  791 
120, 166 
72,023 
196,733 
178,519 
100,857 
81  485 
12,430 
35  713 

11.723 
7,322 

65,950 
19,703 
461,113 
200,027 
18,870 
209,420 
76,523 
44,805 
187,243 
8,374 
126,668 
17,311 
107,314 
466,045 
51,043 
18,151 
189, 178 
143,987 

37. 121 
173,826 

6,608 

10,118 

1,464 

92,210 

10. 121 


39,474 

42 

2,668 
28,996 
17,684 
3,356 
1,129 
907 
16,687 
57,455 
2,667 
4,377 
26,341 
17,857 
25,714 
6,725 
17,986 
21,398 
1,118 
4,183 
1,402 
15,300 
27,893 
39,515 
16,989 
3 280 
8,682 
565 
525 
1,975 
2,404 
10,927 

63,916 
5,131 
22,387 
24, 186 
6, 122 
13,914 
711 
43,034 
5,823 
23,348 
172,519 
4,291 
913 
24,936 
10, 164 
6,382 
24,567 
1,758 


123 

7,008 

75 


1,554 
330 
3,477 
4,329 
57,777 
7,537 
1,455 
437 
20,809 
9,311 
343 
682 
4,056 
6,158 
2,668 
6 565 
2,661 
3,391 
605 
2,157 
1,946 
22,358 
6,412 
3, 196 
6,342 
389 
1,623 
494 

40 

1,838 

I, 619 
14,034 
6,190 

341 

II, 059 
1,615 
1,849 

9,058 

72 

5,427 

1,064 

5,069 

36,363 

30,642 

8,634 

1,147 

8,084 

167 

1,330 


2, 147 
20 
271 
767 
8, 170 
1,056 
737 
241 
3,003 
1,614 
153 
438 
1,634 
687 
480 
1,315 
733 
1,073 
99 
151 
965 
2,760 
939 
713 
1,527 
132 
350 
232 
142 
1,193 
104 
6,081 
2,081 
391 
3,268 
1,181 
592 
3,772 
93 
663 
151 
2,009 
4,076 
422 
214 
1,840 
2,352 
570 
1,765 
21 
671 


6, 149 


644 

39 


38,855 
1,528  .. 
21  575 

48,917 
121,012 
24,403 
9,328 
4,584  .. 
133,550 
82,934 
8,810 

9,723 
59,555 
39,861  .. 
31,728 
15,544 
38,065 
46,990 
16,146  . 
14,809 
41,445  . 
89,784 
98,257 
44, 108  . 
43,510  . 
5,069  . 
18,607  . 
5,149 
4,889  . 
5,400 
8,897 
71,216 
77, 199 
10,720  . 
103,811 

32,280  . 
15,931 
45,074 
4,364  . 
55,988 
6,831  . 
53,787 
185,579 
18,413 
13,733 
70,900 
57,381 
17,553 
58,463 
3,632 
3,385 
600 
48,925 

9,723 


49 

1,167 

36,914 

6,133 

163 


52,366 

7,877 

1,280 

1,091 

17,675 


279 

2,279 

329 

7,842 


'81,548 


5,804 

14,842 


291 


31,645 
4,598 
253, 147 
2, 103 


4,616 


10,634 

68,800 


7,059 


801 

16,356 

30 

33,815 

15,780 

861 

27,546 


102 
2,035 
858 
67,264 
1,639 
9,251 
408 
11,325 
2,472 
320 
744 

6,280 
2,512 
2,669 
2,160 
895 
5, 127 
122 
2,407 
1,695 
6,697 
5,247 
3,463 
2,446 
757 
643 
2,707 
244 
7,756 
395 
13, 174 
4,753 
610 
1,040 
3,850 
1,555 
7,000 
217 
1,745 
214 
1,925 

14,843 
1,398 


802 


1,920 

9,599 

759 

7,582 

20 

122 


13,337 


319 

15 


» Includes  2,427  enrolled  in  fisheries  occupations. 


84-794— 68— pt. : 


I, 036 
7,938 
12,864 

142,971 
16, 196 

II, 660 
2,655 

39,248 
32,216 
3,956 
2,446 
34,842 
12,046 
13,056 
14  197 
20,283 
17,957 
3,701 
14,911 
24,570 
14,030 
24,929 
9,862 
10,671 
2,803 
5,808 
2,285 
1.  482 
16,143 
1,686 
92,534 
43,785 
1,677 
63,239 
13,411 
8, 122 
39,625 

2,917 
12,752 
3,228 
21,176 
51,864 
7,763 
2,504 
25,125 
40,077 
9,849 
45,819 
1,010 
3,808 
741 
15,828 
269 
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ANNUAL  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES,  SMITH-HUGHES  FUNDS,  DECENNIAL  PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1371,<  FISCAL 

YEARS  1964,  1965,  1966,  AND  1967 


State 

Total 

Agriculture 

Trades  and  industry 
and  home  economics 

Teacher 

training 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Total 

$3,016,355 

$3,041,787 

$1,103,313 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachuseUs.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana- 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.—, 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.., 
South  Dakota—., 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


143,330 

30,000 

51,789 

85. 107 
534, 067 

66,744 
92,547 

30,000 
187, 558 
172,456 
31,661 
39,430 
360,319 
193,488 
122,556 
91,385 

143. 135 
134,293 
48, 182 

118,672 
179,461 
297,765 
141,929 
107,308 
173,605 

38,665 
64,271 

30,000 
34, 050 
201,903 

43. 107 
575,316 
221,793 

42, 740 
369,365 
96,258 
73,613 
437, 176 
37,901 
114, 757 
42,940 
159,386 
359,602 
38,478 
33,318 

173. 136 
113,306 
91,340 

162,247 

30,000 


81,863 

10,000 

18.401 
56,663 

118.994 
25,594 
30,506 

10,000 
71,604 
97,839 

10,000 

19,430 

107,716 
97,255 
71,873 
47, 167 
93,514 

66.401 
26,204 

47.000 
46,955 

115,665 
71,666 
75,332 
80, 100 

18,665 
35,813 

10.000 
14,050 
38,429 
18,012 

135.995 
152,859 

22,740 
143,369 
47,924 
37, 105 
178,560 

10,000 
77,766 
22,940 
94,475 
132,767 

12.402 
13,318 
97,792 
50,503 
63,787 
79,342 

10,000 


^ Based  upon  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 


43, 172 

10,000 
23,388 
18,440 
327,051 
31,150 
47,843 

10,000 
88,223 
52,534 
11,661 

10,000 
196, 145 
70,121 
35,240 
32,017 
32,606 
49,651 
11,978 
54,307 
103,672 
138,287 
51, 144 
19,778 
69,312 

10,000 

18,458 

10,000 

10,000 
129,498 
15,095 
345,334 
43,418 

10,000 
171,636 
35,295 
26,508 
195,223 
17,901 
23,647 

10,000 
44,934 
173,185 
16,076 

10,000 
53,128 
46,824 
17, 134 
60,773 

10,000 


18,295 

10,000 

10,000 

10,004 

88,022 

10,000 

14. 198 
10,000 
27,731 
22,083 
10,000 
10,000 
56,458 
26,112 
15,443 
12,201 
17,015 
18,241 
10,000 
17,365 
28,834 
43,813 
19,119 

12. 198 
24, 193 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

33.976 
10,000 
93,987 
25,516 
10,000 
54,360 
13,039 
10,000 
63,393 
10,000 
13,344 
10,000 

19.977 
53,650 
10,000 
10,000 
22,216 
15,979 
10,419 
22, 132 
10,000 


•I 


1 


iliiiiiiiii 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  733 
OBLIGATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967— JULY  1,  1966,  THROUGH  MAR.  31,  1967 


Smith-Hughes 

Act 


George-Barden  Act 


Title  I 


Title  II 


Title  III 


Total 


$6,668,787  $26,797,035 

A TLeriG  340, 938 

-'--I  30  000  ‘57,500 

tta::::::::::::::::::::::::: si,  is?,  5« 

ArLancdc  85* lO/ 

K* 39’,f30  ill:  979 

Kfa"-;::::::::::;::::::::::::::::  i93.«| 

II  «’,694  234,430 

KentuckJIIIHIII-II j2J.568  g|  7g 

"Sf--,- I”;”™ 

"assaciniVefi;;:;!;.; 

Minnesota j^0,965  391, 86U 

Montana i?’  p?  334’  375 

30.000  136,875 

Ki;;^fcpihirv.;:v.iiiiir  3<oso  136.875 

New  Jersey 201,903  ws,S44 

North  Carolina 221,793  1,414,  aw 

North  Dakota - 1,315,’ 225 

.0  1^hVn.r.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII--  96,258  439,679 

Oregon 23,613  306,707 

Pennsylvania ^ay’oni  *’l3S’253 

Rhode  Island 32,901  ‘"-"a 

South  Dakota «,940  259  396 

::HIHI  359’,602  1,412:938 

33.318  136,875 

56.’654  218,’291 

U S.  service  schools - 

Canal  Zone 

Virgin  Islands 


$4, 488, 175  $13, 451, 144  $44,736,354 


57,372 
25,519 
27,975 
80,263 
257,601 
43,597 
46,405 
23,540 
22,796 
96,104 
129, 556 
11,508 
33,599 
214, 594 
144,944 
66,880 
39,427 
66,662 
90,857 
30, 165 

66.309 

83.309 
181, 189 

66,065 
116,425 
139,966 
15,017 
64,588 
22,796 
22,796 
87,634 
24, 573 
271, 176 
204,880 

43.560 
221,586 

73,926 

50.560 
235,752 

23,274 
98,033 
43,801 
71,824 
236, 120 
22,876 
22,796 
129,923 
35,868 
60,761 
137,449 
22,796 


6,755 

71,064 

3.364 


172, 117 
76, 557 
83,926 
240,789 
772,802 
130,792 
139,214 
70,621 
54,975 
288,311 
388,668 
34  522 
100,797 
643.781 
434,831 
200,641 
118,280 
199,985 
272,572 
90,494 

198.928 

249.928 
543,567 
198, 194 
349,277 
419,897 

45,052 

193,764 

68,387 

68,387 

009  QOl 

"73; 719 
813,528 
614,641 
130,680 
664,757 
221,779 
151,679 
707,256 
69,823 
294, 100 
131,403 
215,472 
708,359 
68  628 
68,387 
389,769 
107,602 
182,284 
412,348 
68,387 


20,263 

213,191 

10.132 


570,427 
259,576 
279,450 
797,790 
2, 549,008 
434, 455 
459,878 
232,631 
212,771 
967,146 
1,291,071 
115,099 
333,375 
2, 130,336 
1,440,031 

663.942 
392, 137 
662,366 
912,068 
310,388 
666,815 
833,089 

1,798,634 

656,119 

1,163,305 

1,390,638 

149.942 
642,728 
228,058 
228,058 
876,457 
245,693 

2,700,384 
2,032,505 
434,085 
2,201,568 
735,384 
508,946 
2, 343,066 
231  350 
973,362 
434,600 
713,300 
2,357,417 
228,854 
228,058 
1,294,292 
361,761 
604,758 
1,364,517 
2,280,058 


67,956 

764,218 

34,434 


4 Includes  mOOO  (Guam),  $52,500  (Puerto  Rico),  and  $20,000  (Virgin  Islands),  obligated  under  supplemental  acts, 
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O 

ERIC 


Vocatlonii  Act  of  1913 


Appiiachlan  Act 


Total 


SKtlonS 


SKtioo  13  SKtton  211  SKtion  214 


Total lias,  902, 732  1179, 673, 772  19, 229, 010  |4, 997, 357  $3, 831, 780 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arliona, 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado. 

Connactkut 

Dalawara..... 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Gaoriia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kantucky 

Louisiana 

Maina 

Maryland 

Massachusatts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 
rL.. 


Missouri. 

Montana.  . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Okiahoma 

Oregon 

Pannsyivania 

Rhode  island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tannessea 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S.  service  schools. 

Canal  Zona 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  islands 


1,945.559 
260,219 
1,883.622 
2.628. 480 
15. 567,602 
2,046,444 
2,304,045 
414,770 
473,449 
6,471,796 
6,058,803 
350,475 
930,451 

8.713.822 
5,154  611 
1 247  749 
1,013,175 
1,770.590 
4, 734,017 
1,213,505 
3,384,284 
4,604,568 
8,278,471 
1,564,160 
3,271,619 

4.489.823 
342  283 

I, 581,897 
357, 704 
755,821 

5,658,707 
1,361,392 
14,457,917 
6,999, 567 
831,228 
10,304,145 
3, 133,377 
2,066,859 

II, 744,575 
932,122 

3,772,765 
858,066 
2,111, 197 
13,154,522 
1,255,534 
503,627 
5,749,940 
1,290,362 
2, 509,789 
4,380,908 
358,679 


1,844,927 
245,236 
1,M5,218 
2, 519,605 
14,665. 140 
1.946,059 
2,171.198 
390.298 
449,678 
6, 199,468 
5,810,089 
339,203 
890,996 
8,216,394 
4,907,895 
1,177,462 
956, 375 
1,680,332 
4,537,243 
1,189,505 
3,202,493 
4,351,359 
7,856,956 
1 474,680 
3,  132,779 
4,274,571 
323,349 

I, 508,981 
337,727 
722,359 

5,340,073 

1,302,460 

13,630,868 

6,711,898 

794,770 

9,793,732 

3,005,524 

1,965,985 

II, 185,718 
888,672 

3,614,447 
833,066 
2,005,637 
12,595, 165 
1,200,597 
482,651 
5, 507,219 
1,209,960 
2,403,411 
4,173,147 
340,700 


100.632 
14.983 
83.404 
108,875  . 
902,462 
100.385 
132.847 
24,472 
23,771 
272,328 
248,714 
11.272 
39,455 
497,428 
246,716 
70,287 
56.800 
90,258 
196,774 
24  000 
181,791 
253,209 
421,515 
89,480 
138,840 
215,252 
18,934 
72,916 
19,977 
33,462 
318,634 
58,932 
827,049 
287,669 
36,458 
510,413 
127,853 
100,884 
558,857 
43,450 
158,318 
25,000 
105,560 
559,357 
54,937 
20,976 
242,721 
80,402 
106, 378 
207, 761 
17,979 


38,087 
1,587, 188 
23,405 


35,986 

1,502,377 

22,134 


2,101 

84,811 

1,271 


396,330 


465,000  175,000 


886,353  1,035,000 


672,420 

419,440 


688,300 

2821260 


541,780 


657,220 


358,034 

■455,'6o6‘ 

Im^ooo' 


262,000 

"ws’ooo 


170,000 

ISo^ooo" 


225,000 

■i62,'6o6 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  737 


ENROLLMENT  IN  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  STATE.  FISCAL  YEAR 

1964 


Totit  Airiculturt  Distribution  Hoilth  Homo  Tochnlcil  Tradts  and 

aconomici  industrits 


TotaL 


2,140,756  501,819  55,132 


5,471  1,308,453  20,755  248,119 


58,607 
1,322 
18,677 
51,906 
85,847 
13,411 
12,148 
6.457 
3,091  . 

90.988 
94,268 

8,844 

11.988 
75,246 
51,570 
30, 165 
19,281 
49.058 
67,703 

5,522 
16,836 
19,876 
71,406 

42, 159 

Mississippi.. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariiona.... 

Arkansas,... 

California... 

^lorado 

ConnKtieut 

Dflawara.. ......... 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Gtorfia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa..... 

Kansas 

Kantucky. 

Louisiana 

Maina 

Maryland 

MassKhusatts 

Michifan 

Minnasota. 


44,866 
7,061 
14,309 
5,053 
4,055 
13,113 
10,318 

New  York 230,412 


Missouri 
Montana.  — 

Nabraska 

Navada 

Naw  Hampshira. 

Naw  iarsay 

Naw  Maxico 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Dragon 

Pannsylvania 

Rhoda  Island.... 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota — 

Tannassae 

Taxas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 


108,353 
9,610 
54  091 
51,570 
12,736 
52,847 
8,783 
48,937 
10, 169 
78,596 
175,286 
10,345 
4,900 
66,484 
42,403 
20,441 
34,262 
4,756 


732 

47,282 

973 


22,067 

26 

2,436 

19,794 

14,846 

2,436 

622 

670 


14,256 
26,479 
1,387 
4 097 
16,141 
11,056 
10,850 
6,588 
14,071 
16,099 
1, 104 
3,721 
1,283 
13,032 
14,552 
19,846 
12,288 
2,301 
4,919 
442 
371 
931 
2,409 
8,858 
39,639 
2,866 
13,381 
17,859 
4,817 
9,717 
491 
16,027 
3,292 
21,098 
47,963 
3,344 
674 
13,167 
8,521 
5,395 
16,542 
1 577 


774  . 

125  . 
558  . 
546  . 

1,262  . 
861  . 
585  . 
220 

37  . 
906 

1,027  . 
235  . 

126  . 
2, 184 

441  . 
600 
358 
754 
785 
14 
225 
1,653 
3,695 
629 
504 
1,573 
320 
272 
171 

38 
664 
628 

9,294 

2,721 

121 

1,898 

1,164 

810 

1,376 

73 
1,285 

150 

863 

6,584 

257 

74 
3,366 
1,108 

227 


47 

44* 


77 


405 

34 

30 

33 


818 

'2,'67i' 


360 

'341* 


34 

’190* 


156 


30,601 
810 
13,504 
30,053 
64,747 
9,005  . 
5,013 
4,138 

I,  170  , 

67.484 
61,539  . 

7.222 
7,551 

41,888 

35,654 

16.484 
10,521 
30,636 
42,704 

3.868 
4,757 
2,077 

47,254 

25,674 

37,770 

25,593 

3.869 
8,564 
3,488 
3,216 

3.223 
6,539 

158,322 
61,314 
6,550 
31,091 
26,151 
6,951 
20,866 
6,«419 
24,841 
6,309 
46,701 
104, 162 
6,109 
3, 176 
43,267 
31,928 

II, 167 
17,720 
2,883 


223 
5, 161 
87 


724 

11 


392 


327 

34,955 

628 


191 


193 

16 

461 


no 

*616* 


141 

63 

278 

171 

145 

1,414 

20 

920 

429 

387 


221 

725 

141 

116 

461 


933 


5,464 

81 


373 

678 


2,837 

85 

175 


508 

894 

7 

106 

60 


236 


4,974 

361 

1,985 

1,497 

4,531 

1,109 

4,829 

1,272 

1,884 

7,682 

5,223 


?14 

14,89D 

4,356 

1,953 

1,643 

3,452 

6,701 

516 

7.136 

14,434 

6,633 

1,270 

3,266 

4,554 

430 

438 

491 

430 

6,544 

742 

45,803 

4,598 

73 

6,988 

5,718 

158 

17,710 

1,715 

6,609 

418 

9,426 

15,683 

594 

870 

6,434 

846 

3,416 


140 


182 

6,050 

247 


i: 


738  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


ENROLLMENT  IN  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965-TENTATIVE  DATA 


Total 

Agri- 

culture 

Distri- 

bution 

Health 

Home 

Konomics 

Offlea 

Twhnkal 

Trades 
and  in* 
dustry 

Total 

..  2,819,250 

516,893 

76,186 

8,744 

1,442,807 

498,034 

23,877 

252,709 

Alabama 

64,737 

23,200 

931 

675 

33, 198 

394 

73 

6,266 

Alaska 

1,819 

42 

290 

1,273 

19 

195 

Arizona 

20,571 

2,427 

886  . 

15,278 

49 

40 

1,891 

Arkansas 

51,465 

19,791 

760  - 

27,369  . 

61 

1,484 

California 

..  124,969 

16,676 

2,680 

906 

73,581 

22,936 

838 

7, 352 

Colorado 

16,884 

2,410 

1,415 

9,459 

2,420 

1,180 

Connecticut... 

16,764 

651 

1,287  . 

7,632 

163 

1,237 

5,794 

Delaware 

6,920 

695 

437 

4,263 

155 

1,306 

District  of  Columbia — 

3,857  . 

116  . 

1,314 

652 

1,775 

horlda 

..  129,659 

15,087 

2,126 

100,323 

2,278 

638 

9, 139 

Georgia 

95,785 

26,000 

1,274  . 

62, 175 

1,950 

4,386 

Hawaii 

9,372 

1,603 

242  . 

7,430 

97 

Idaho 

14,750 

4,038 

405  . 

9,018 

570 

719 

Illinois 

80,993 

16,450 

2,414 

15 

43,418 

9,918 

79 

8,699 

Indiana 

52,473 

11,473 

513 

37 

36,083 

130 

4,237 

Iowa 

38,767 

10,499 

696  . 

25,426 

165 

243 

1,738 

Kansas 

20,151 

5,686 

872  . 

10,042 

1,298 

255 

1,998 

Kentucky 

51,125 

14,250 

980  . 

31,796 

81 

227 

3,791 

Louisiana 

63,286 

17,488 

1,121  . 

44,493  . 

184 

Maine 

17,850 

965 

57  . 

15,857  . 

22 

949 

Maryland 

95,726 

3,547 

1,106 

66 

5,188 

75,540 

1,382 

8, 897 

Massachusetts 

18,379 

1,125 

539  . 

1,995  . 

548 

14, 172 

Michigan 

104,373 

13, 130 

5,092 

532 

72,160 

5,432 

340 

7,687 

Minnesota 

104,956 

14,910 

1,524 

51 

77,638 

9,573 

3 

1,257 

Mississippi 

62,986 

18,670 

634 

30 

40,188  . 

235 

3,229 

Missouri 

56,563 

12,758 

2,056 

53 

35,866  . 

1,091 

4, 739 

Montana 

7,568 

2,375 

329  . 

4,162  . 

321 

381 

Nebraska 

14,633 

4,963 

318  . 

8,752 

111 

489 

Nevada 

6,214 

523 

267  . 

4,286 

210 

431 

497 

New  Hampshire 

5, 163 

371 

40  . 

4,055  . 

697 

New  Jersey 

45,558 

1,301 

1,486 

75 

3,804 

31,243 

2,065 

5,584 

New  Mexico 

16,596 

2,368 

825 

11 

8,221 

4,424 

747 

New  York 

..  309,891 

8,972 

11,742 

4,793 

45,027 

192,390 

7,077 

39,890 

North  Carolina 

..  125,316 

43,632 

4,240  . 

65,433  . 

12 

11,999 

North  Dakota 

9,850 

2,908 

Ill  . 

6,831  . 

Ohio 

78,233 

13,800 

2,387 

400 

52,719 

980 

68 

7,879 

Oklahoma 

50,798 

16,194 

1,371  . 

25,687  . 

878 

6,668 

Oregon 

23,691 

5,314 

1,252 

45 

7,634 

8,537 

909 

Pennsylvania 

..  114,376 

9,714 

1,519 

123 

22,257 

60,800 

3,200 

16,763 

Rhode  Island 

5,305 

624 

72  . 

2,964 

68 

1,577 

South  Carolina 

60,941 

16,510 

1,781  .. 

28,407 

7,014 

273 

6,956 

South  Dakota 

10,551 

3,322 

227  . 

6,437 

565 

Tennessee 

77,848 

22,020 

1,062  .. 

44,516  . 

493 

9, 757 

Texas 

180,530 

48,646 

8,130  .. 

105,335 

616 

626 

17,177 

Utah 

28,976 

3,298 

315  . 

9,086 

14,831 

11 

1,435 

Vermont 

14,964 

650 

89 

13,052 

106 

1,067 

Virginia 

127,243 

17,079 

5,483 

439 

66,722 

30,530 

112 

6,878 

Washington 

47,209 

8,643 

1,451 

96 

34,490 

1,478 

1,051 

West  Virginia 

22,512 

5,389 

263 

11,777 

861 

394 

3,828 

Wisconsin 

35,487 

17,899  .. 

17,588  . 

Wyoming 

4,941 

1,644 

167 

2,924  . 

206 

U.S.  service  schools 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

1,044 

123 

600  . 

321 

Puerto  Rico 

59,228 

4,977 

806 

226 

36,560 

10,604 

6,055 

Virgin  Islands 

9,404 

63 

39 

9,018  . 

15 

269 

mmm. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  739 


ENROLLMENT  IN  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-TENTATIVE  DATA 


Total 

Agricul- 

ture 

Distribu- 

tion 

Health 

Home 

economics 

Office 

TMhnical 

Trades  and 
industry 

Total 

3, 169,709 

514,354 

101,580 

9,730 

1,395,430 

798,433 

28,853 

306,413 

Alabama 

74,351 

24,356 

1,284 

677 

35,325 

5,245 

206 

7,258 

Alaska 

3,811 

55 

239  . 

1,817 

1,262 

18 

420 

Arizona 

27,341 

3,159 

1,775  . 

18,987 

1,399 

2,021 

Arkansas 

48,566 

19,431 

747 

26,821 

128 

1,439 

California 

223,591 

19,353 

3,302 

636 

78,367 

101,740 

3 517 

16,676 

Colorado 

20,816 

2,724 

1,560  . 

11,516 

3,055 

1,961 

Connecticut. 

24,646 

879 

1,669 

63 

8,092 

6, 514 

i,(^ 

6,340 

Delaware 

15,370 

595 

474 

115 

10,048 

2, 195 

231 

1,712 

District  of  Columbli 

4,180 

35 

93  . 

1,240 

1,025 

1,787 

Florida 

110,240 

14,640 

2,410 

47 

77,444 

5,337 

678 

9,684 

Georgia 

91,876 

26,159 

1,571  . 

55,830 

4, 158 

4,158 

Hawaii 

8,391 

1,466 

247  . 

6,589 

89 

Idaho 

15,990 

4,036 

634  . 

8,939 

1,738 

643 

Illinois 

98,841 

16,385 

2,306 

21 

43,240 

19,823 

17,066 

Indiana 

53,009 

11,384 

704 

58 

36,231 

60 

205 

4,367 

Iowa 

46, 778 

10, 503 

808 

32,684 

366 

276 

2,141 

Kansas 

20,971 

5,925 

926 

7 

10,455 

952 

332 

2,374 

Kentucky 

59, 164 

14,217 

1,091  . 

31, 176 

8,285 

243 

4,152 

Louisiana 

68,872 

10,062 

1,201  . 

33, 166 

22,939 

124 

1,380 

Maine 

5,934 

955 

73  . 

3,858  . 

27 

1,021 

Maryland 

106,203 

4, 086 

1,221 

82 

5,855 

83,215 

1,768 

9,976 

Massachusetts 

84,913 

1,162 

S92  . 

2, 160 

65,432 

546 

15,021 

Michigan 

138,380 

13,237 

13,949 

673 

59,436 

39,357 

298 

11,430 

Minnesota 

110,926 

14, 516 

2,073 

36 

81,219 

11,569 

13 

1,500 

Mississippi 

56, 107 

18,273 

659 

54 

33,399 

70 

46 

3,606 

Missouri 

64,514 

13,832 

2,429 

66 

34, 159 

7. 283 

1,145 

5,600 

Montana 

8,462 

2,485 

358  . 

3,998 

120 

467 

1,034 

Nebraska 

21,937 

5, 149 

717  . 

9,684 

2,616 

3,771 

Nevada 

7,816 

551 

62  . 

5,076 

929 

635 

563 

New  Hampshire 

6, 479 

356 

56  . 

5,407 

660 

New  Jersey 

52, 536 

1,526 

2,245 

330 

3,382 

35,272 

1,124 

8,657 

New  Mexico 

16, 149 

2,441 

731 

15 

8,893 

3,077  , 

992 

New  York 

315, 162 

8,714 

12,673 

5, 164 

50,211 

189,807 

7,390 

41,203 

North  Carolina 

130,603 

42,473 

7,249  . 

63,288 

378 

17,215 

North  Dakota 

11,505 

3, 084 

266  . 

7,490 

595 

70 

Ohio 

88,974 

13,311 

3,489 

550 

5^,830 

5,003 

469 

9, 322 

Oklahoma 

55, 103 

17,868 

1,421 

72 

26,744 

763 

1,210 

7,025 

Oregon 

24,739 

6,289 

1,404 

41 

7,408 

8,467  - 

1,130 

Pennsylvania 

123,841 

9,672 

1,815 

170 

27,272 

62,400 

4,067 

18,445 

Rhode  Island 

4,893 

537 

80  . 

3,037 

115 

1,124 

South  Carolina 

62,889 

16,330 

2,121  . 

28,382 

8,202 

292 

7,562 

South  Dakota 

10,275 

2,987 

293  . 

6,600 

35 

81 

279 

Tennessee 

78,244 

20,905 

1,241  . 

44,902 

979 

391 

9,826 

Texas 

190,845 

49,214 

8,947  . 

111,412 

1,378 

1,153 

18,741 

Utah 

29,305 

3, 504 

731  . 

7,716 

14,992 

4 

2,358 

Vermont 

11,454 

614 

322  . 

9,053 

119 

1,346 

Virginia 

132,728 

16,861 

7,617 

409 

67,314 

33,201 

157 

7, 169 

Washington 

58,602 

8,715 

2,075 

35 

36,796 

9,300 

33 

1,648 

West  Virginia 

34, 023 

5,072 

248 

17 

11,477 

12,974 

368 

3,867 

Wisconsin 

36,072 

17,463 

81  . 

15,680 

2,074  , 

774 

Wyoming 

5,831 

1,608 

263  . 

3,323 

250  . 

387 

Guam 

273 

149  . 

124 

Puerto  Rico 

50,354 

5,008 

978 

38i 

25, 182 

11,681  . 

7,124 

Virgin  Islands 

1,918 

43 

60 

11 

820 

704 

16 

264 

Other » 

14,916  . 

> Not  broken  down  by  program. 


84-794— 6&~pt.  1 


740  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


ENROLLMENT  IN  POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  STATE,  FISCAL 

YEAR  1964 


Total  Agriculture  Distribution  Health 


Economics  Technical  Trades  and 
industries 


Total 264,402  92,907 


2,688 


41,698 


1,562  71,824 


Alabama ^»^3l 

Alaska 


2, 232 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota- 


Mlssisslppi. 
“ rl... 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee — 

Texas — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


263  . 
802 
38,296 
4, 130 
2,399 
27 
426 
12,782 
5,485 
2,004 


526  .. 


1,034 


4 296 
1,842 
1,740 
3, 104 
4,738 
2,633 
482 
614 
1,131 
5,795 
5,790 
1,231 
1,906 
293 
1,701 
1,688 
281 


583 

11 

1,260 

7,416  

472  

312 

25 

299  

367 

284 

1,716  288 

1,234 

9 

789  

521 

131  

319 

874* 

1.696  

1,337 

392  

807 

20 

287  

545 

74 

1,232  

1,946 

564  

1,087 


702 

1,500 

112 

791 

21 

766 


18 

340 

32 


18 


313  . 
2,280 
24,694 
1,695 
5,459 
4,449 
1,654 
6,185 
100  . 

9. 121 
146 

2,074 
59, 192 
3, 143 
409 
5, 566 
8,776 
666 

12.121 

83 


158 

83 


1,476 
7,701 
177 
3,027 
2, 162 
37 
2,285 


58 

45 


7,878 


271 

46,620 

354 

160 

2,390 


127 


77 

277 


351 

1,558 


13 


774 
104  . 
53  . 
801  . 
2,082  . 
657  - 
652  . 
949  . 
59  . 
298  . 
186  . 
123  - 
224  . 
101  . 
804  . 
1,662  . 

319  . 
1,541  . 
506  . 
454  . 
2,763  . 
100  . 
512 
134 
1,491 
3,331 
232 
55 

850  . 
1,399 
315 
1,129 
16 


102  . 
130  . 
25,536 
1,897 
2,058  . 
2 

127  , 
5,235 
1,244 
80 
317 
1,726 
113 
614 
794 
187 
772 


561 

312 

2,671 

722 

467 

166 

99 

476 

1,502 


472 

212 


2,037 

561 

846 

1,781 

1,109 

240 


1,364 


731 
12 
312 
6,871 
1,377 
194 
914 
2, 298 


,565 

26 


1,062 

13 


706 


20 


234 


13 


53,633 


3,639 


3,501 

1,702 


4,892 

2,209 

1,272 

385 


12 

459 

2,041 


290 


2,879 


96 

161 


81 


13,294 

580 


47 

897 


879 

1,180 


1.335 

4,802 


6,869 

28 


102 


1 


mmmimimimm 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  741 

ENROLLMENT  IN  POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965— TENTATIVE  DATA 


Alaska 924  , 

Arizona 1, 147 

Arkansas 2,213 

California 64,980 

Colorado 4,819 

Connecticut 2,031 

Delaware 14 

District  of  Columbia 1, 140 

Florida 10,875 

Georgia 2,755 

Hawaii 2,769 


135 

5 

957 

107 


19 

'2/2I2 


197 

755 

4,459 

350 

522 


234 


557 
8, 554 
1,601 


83 
471 
296 
27, 938 
795 
1,290 


120 


1,422 

27 


317 


111 

336 


853 

1,726 

199 

1,145 

2,429 


Idaho. 

Illinois.... 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 9,258 

Maine 636 

Maryland 1,013 

Massachusetts 1,479 

Michigan 8,252 

Minnesota 4,666 

Mississippi 1,665 


15 


5 

55 

326 


153 

14 

30 


150 

4,928 

2,728 

1,078 

90 


18 

4,069 


II 

325 
600 
20, 586 
1,966 
192 
14 
544 


358 

147 


1,027 

99 


254 

199 

1,021 

659 

645 

781 

471 


98 

227 

28 

13 


23 
344 

24 
18 


822 

1,595 

584 

549 


411 

'4,‘678“ 

■”25f 


106 

344 

1,635 

194 

732 

852 


1,432 

390 

61 


693 


372 

645 


1,306 

1.749 

3,349 

2,066 

4,027 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 2,751 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 1,194 

South  Dakota 438 

Tennessee 1,659 

Texas 12,336 

Utah 2,591 

Vermont 287 

Virginia 3,729 

Washington 14,075 

West  Virginia 124 

Wisconsin 20,818 

Wyoming 70 

U.S.  servico  schools 

Canal  Zone. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico... 

Virgin  Islands 


32 


154 

56 


16 


331 

144 

112 

83 

93 


1,115 

92 

748 

418 

2,440 

503 

558 

251 

89 

532 

515 


2, 438 
445 
13 
120 
3,274 
2.882 
527 


78 

158 


16 

141 


517 

237 


379 

93 


30 

18 

45 

25  

391 

32 

369 

10 

605 

703 

72 

2,214 

37 

972  -- 
2,066  .. 

34 

76 

418 

964 

1,475 

1,060 

27 

32 

1,400 

338 

954 

143 


13 


9 

16 


173 

1,442 

199 

1,371 

24 

199 

94  .. 

79 

367 

989  .. 
1,450  .. 
9 

300 

4,497 

883 

908 

5 

9, 336 

21 


1,194 

80 

241 

8,640 

913 

193 

1,019 

2,612 

106 

2,968 

20 


215 

1,418 

686 

1,267 


1,342 

5,149 


6,702 

29 


734 


39 


302 


284 


109 


Agricul- 

Distribu- 

Home 

Technical 

Trades 

r'M 

Total 

lure 

tion 

Health  economics 

Office 

and 

industry 

1 

Total 

207,201 

2,054 

6, 384 

21,303  2,060 

43,633 

71,845 

59,922 

Alabama 

2. 880 

341 

907 

1,632 

■i 

I 


742  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


ENROLLMENT  IN  POST-SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966- 

TENTATIVE  DATA 


Total 


Agricul* 

lure 


Distribu* 

tion 


Health 


Home 

economics 


Trades 

Office  Technical  and 
industry 


Total 442,451  5,914  15,717  34,029  2,188  165,486  104,421  108,183 


Alabama 2, 345 

Alaska 23 

Arizona 2,891 

Arkansas 3, 127 

California 154,707 

Colorado 7,438 

Connecticut 3,050 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 1, 129 

Florida 22,296 

Georgia 3,779 

Hawaii 2,442 

Idaho 962 

Illinois 3,673 

Indiana 762 

Iowa 1,815 

Kansas 2, 555 

Kentucky 1, 823 

Louisiana 12,800 

Maine 803 

Maryland 2,238 

Massachusetts 3,619 

Michigan 19,472 

Minnesota 5,079 

Mississippi 2,646 

Missouri 1,730 

Montana 1,249 

Nebraska 1, 395 

Nevada 291 

New  Hampshire 853 

New  Jersey 1, 160 

New  Mexico 639 

New  York 29, 749 

North  Carolina 7,266 

North  Dakota 2,524 

Ohio 3,708 

Oklahoma 2, 074 

Oregon 4,617 

Pennsylvania 3,300 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 3,224 

South  Dakota 391 

Tennessee 3,056  , 

Texas 19, 494 

Utah 2,516 

Vermont 386 

Virginia 4,932 

Washington 55,853 

West  Virginia 247 

Wisconsin 21,955 

Wyoming 319 

Guam 21  , 

Puerto  Rico 1,515 

Virgin  Islands 

Other  1 6,513 


70 


956 


209 

12 

1,429 

177 


93 


6,567 

134 

65 


336 
722 
6, 120 
371 
559 


275 


614 

1,226 

87,801 

3,207 

534 


1,201 

23 

771 


17,053 

1,190 

1,661 


121 


2,019 

69 


498 

1,963 


552 


23 

248 


7 


36 


16 

150 

149 


25 


120 

15 

30 

70 

406 

159 

685 

797 

124 


351 


189 

6,70b 

3,710 

1,057 

82 

306 

145 

46 

492 


18 

10,936 


427 

56 

41 


1,341 

17 

170 


60 

64 

24 

181 


66 

15 


1,010 

2,599 

709 

487 

138 


62 


5,108 

13 

272 

1,513 

11,766 

1,048 


18 


1,845 

286 


88 

'72* 


1,625 

18 

47 

201 


388 
183 
61 

315 
91 
4, 526 
946 

389 
2,325 


966 

189 

152 


610 

12 


27 

209 

10,676 

1,958 

685 

67 


75 

12 


436 

3 


1,472 

2,350 


112 
358 
2, 500 
527 
954 
838 
269 
1,758 
50 
1,945 
1,096 
3,051 
516 
1,022 
424 
377 
613 
84 
256 
626 
339 
10, 179 
2,261 
601 
1,027 
2,074 
1,225 
322 


284 


16 


127 


204 

21 


60 

'9i' 


100 


1,900 

239 

139 

1,097 

1,601 


791 

2,462 

292 


1,506 

5 


975 

21 


63 

‘254‘ 


576 

6,240 


8,832 

209 


2,924 

78 

363 

14,039 

1,075 

234 

1,460 

10,580 

247 

4,701 

39 


80 


92 


251 


543 


424 


I Not  broken  down  by  program. 


118 


593 
1,167 
35,737 
2, 356 
231 


424 


1,153 

477 

238 

4 

223 

917 

869 

5,112 

616 

21 


226 

2,733 

926 

196 

459 

163 


355 

174 


288 

1,785 

802 


1,337 

613 


186 

1,902 

889 


13 
It  699 
36,505 


5,596 

45 

21 

125 


i 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  743 


ENROLLMENT  IN  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


Total 

Agriculture 

Distribu- 

tion 

Health 

Home  eco- 
nomics 

Technical 

Trade  and 
Industry 

Totals 

..  2,161,232 

265,879 

276,306 

11,830 

712, 033 

128,662 

766, 522 

Alabama 

63,913 

16, 084 

428 

87 

29,701 

939 

16,674 

Alaska 

1.345 

12 

337 

20 

976 

Arizona 

13,409 

84 

2,422 

52 

3,590 

1,307 

5,954 

Arkansas 

40,768 

9,985 

3,196  . 

16,476 

581 

10,530 

California 

..  375,374 

99,711 

2,429 

98,720 

44,369 

130, 145 

Colorado 

37.041 

758 

5,986 

20 

13,883 

1,227 

15,167 

Connecticut 

18,594 

278 

24 

270 

709 

4,676 

12,637 

Delaware. 

4,523 

149 

1,028 

39 

122 

275 

2,910 

District  of  Columbia 

4,492 

472 

263 

2,228 

1,529 

Florida 

83,180 

1,161 

18,988 

551 

28,155 

7,214 

27,111 

Georgia 

68,366 

11,419 

6, 552 

331 

22,917 

597 

26, 550 

Hawaii— 

7,441 

2,173 

16 

1,530 

430 

3,292 

Idaho 

3,482 

375 

180 

162 

529 

166 

2,070 

Ilinois..- 

46,357 

9,648 

1,929 

41 

16,387 

2,663 

15,689 

Indiana 

21,739 

4,945 

2.48S 

55 

3,770 

1,527 

8,954 

Iowa... 

34,080 

15,203 

1,613 

206 

4,938 

1,443 

10,677 

Kansas 

23,002 

393 

5,236 

231 

5, 206 

814 

11,122 

Kentucky 

28,032 

4,481 

1,795 

103 

6,762 

382 

14,509 

Louisiana 

21,618 

3,212 

2, 144 

341 

2,678 

1,745 

11,498 

Maine. 

2.765 

143 

243  . 

43 

2,336 

Maryland 

20,411 

620 

1,589  . 

12,650 

120 

5,432 

Massachusetts... 

50,984 

405 

1,222 

151 

37,577 

907 

10,722 

Michigan 

83,195 

2,351 

16,850 

494 

15,949 

3,907 

43,644 

Minnesota 

60,334 

12,484 

5,713 

232 

18,722 

4, 379 

18,804 

Mississippi 

35,699 

23,468 

1,901  . 

2,699 

2,091 

5, 540 

Missouri 

23,127 

3,413 

5,204 

336 

6,746 

1,223 

6,205 

Montana 

4,423 

818 

179 

172 

775 

221 

2,258 

Nebraska 

15,710 

1,072 

1,326 

97 

8,098 

14 

5,103 

Nevada 

3,289 

75 

648 

24 

699 

370 

1,473 

New  Hampshire 

3,556 

281 

53 

667 

806 

1,749 

New  Jersey 

23,490 

491 

336 

397 

1,422 

6,492 

14,352 

New  Mexico. 

3,372 

15 

246  . 

343 

615 

2,153 

New  York 

99,192 

2,655 

447 

34, 599 

3, 557 

57,934 

North  Carolina 

54,635 

16,681 

357 

12,771 

3,737 

21,089 

North  Dakota 

8,934 

1,683 

507  .. 

2,809 

3,935 

Ohio 

110,238 

5,710 

6,725 

511 

44,664  . 

52,628 

Oklahoma 

17,842 

5,598 

93 

629 

5.466 

1,524 

4, 532 

Oregon 

19,478 

725 

451 

287 

9, 542 

38 

8,435 

Pennsylvania 

50,260 

1,456 

3,948 

343 

19,901 

3,357 

21,255 

Rhode  Island 

2,917 

50 

57 

1,296 

121 

1,393 

South  Carolina 

55,442 

18,307 

2,099 

64 

27,733 

620 

6,619 

South  Dakota 

6,171 

2,767 

793  . 

434 

69 

2,108 

Tennessee 

20,911 

2,712 

3, 192 

47 

4,679 

928 

9,353 

Texas 

206,633 

69,042 

25,899 

468 

72,923 

5,853 

32,448 

UUh 

14,211 

614 

980 

107 

7,198 

564 

4,748 

Vermont 

2,693 

148 

86 

84 

707 

347 

1,321 

Virginia 

42,706 

6,652 

16,853 

294 

3,482 

1,330 

14,095 

Washington 

71,058 

1,086 

4,376 

892 

20,748 

8, 532 

35,424 

West  Virginia 

12,816 

652 

796  .. 

4,746 

237 

6,385 

Wisconsin 

106,559 

5, 150 

7.804 

50 

60,895 

6,199 

26,461 

Wyoming 

3,125 

266 

50  . 

921 

9 

1,879 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

450 

450 

Puerto  Rico 

27,837 

3, 050 

6,896 

28 

11,534 

77 

6,252 

Virgin  Islands 

13 

13 

744  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

ENROLLMENT  IN  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES,  FISCAL  1965— TENTATIVE  DATA 


Total 


AgricuU  DistribU'*' 
ture  tion 


Health 


Home 

economics 


Office 


Technical  Trades  and 
industry 


Total 2,378,522  367,287  250,222  36,517  650,211  187,468  130,015  756,802 


Alabama 39,463 

Alaska 315 

Arizona 16,086 

Arkansas 44,208 

California 261,722 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


16,274 


106 

9,200 


37,887 
14,923 
2,298 
5,121 
136,418 
95, 339 
5, 388 
3,898 
60,215 
26,449 
36,681 
26,011 
29,827 
31,197 
3, 305 
21,203 
52,104 
84, 108 
68,857 
35,811 

24.658 
4,663 

20,059 
4, 834 
1,514 
19, 588 
2,566 
151,222 
73,305 
7,271 
127,813 

21.659 
17,087 
66,318 

3,007 
64, 367 
6, 309 
27,771 

Texas 272, 341 


839 

473 

212 


623 
40 
2,572 
3, 557 
52,845 
6, 065 
141 


Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi..... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee. 


1,480 
31,455 
1.064 
339 
9,891 
6, 384 
15,215 
1,039 
3,736 
3,910 
153 
605 
181 
1,943 
12,955 
20,437 
4,231 
905 
3,719 
42 


1,214 
17,195 
8, 010 
101 
262 
1,642 
5,640 
1,917 
5, 367 
1,681 
2,233 
548 
1,051 
1,384 
16,922 
4,824 
2,544 
4,286 
28 
1,305 
227 


1,472 

20 

74 

12 

2,805 

706 

215 

177 

354 

2,965 

1,614 


424 

1,589 

650 

122 

1,168 

733 

46 


85 

143 

633 

304 

134 

1,474 

132 

19 


Utah. 

Vermont 

aia 

ngton.. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 

U.S.  service  schools. 


19, 070 
2,900 
58, 094 
82,591 
14,485 
114,102 
1,597 


605 
36 
1,955 
20,254 
2,223 
8, 533 
7,272 
774 
4,185 
87 

26, 524 
2,501 
1,328 
123,873 
980 
263 
7,857 
1,456 
984 
6,652 
114  , 


336 
742 
2,292 
1,932 
185 
8, 575 
244 
521 
7, 512 


30 

1,035 


1,288 

1,800 


3,615 
837 
4,007 
28, 041 
1,964 


25, 020 
6,786 
884 
7,201 


654 

1,181 

129 

3,459 

93 

663 

8 

2,009 

2,634 

223 

120 

412 

789 

561 

857 


5,657 
255 
6,088 
19, 548 
47,797 

14.795 
1,696 

321 

1,960 

32.891 
20,759 

1,380 
705 
16, 137 
3, 778 
6,302 
5,308 
6,269 
2,497 
269 
9,457 
39,435 
17,624 
20,619 
3,920 
7,631 
907 
9,855 
863 
834 
1,586 
658 
26, 189 
11,705 
3,889 
51,092 
5, 313 
8,297 

22.795 
1,400 

27,491 

381 

9,235 

78,712 

9,042 

681 

4,178 

22.891 
5,776 

40, 145 
708 


310 


789  14, 338 


610 

5,375 

2,112 


45, 160 
3, 199 
105 
431 
7,757 


113 
570 
248 
3, 164 


5,013 


4,624 


1,524 
501 
38,488 
844 
6,724 
253 
104 
6,618 
2,472 
214 
400 
4, 566 
2,188 
1,694 
1,053 
668 
4,012 
8 
277 
729 
3,917 
4,741 
2,670 
1,104 
347 


81 

386 

60,757 

2,071 

1,761 

244 

5,174 

158 

6,097 

4,372 

3,599  .. 

906 

1,133 

80 

6,600 

3,462 

149 

278 

134 

1,191 

141 

5, 577 

1,326 

474 

30 

369 

2,985 

789 

9,805 

6,987 

259 

17,979 

4,614 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico.... 
Virgin  Islands. 


420 
29, 360 
717 


2,031 

12 


5, 304 


414 


12,365 

705 


1,751 


35 


5,722 
10,780 
115,012 
12,526 
5,674 
1,335 
1,489 
30, 109 
27,830 
2,524 
1,337 
18,633 
7,809 
11,318 
11,506 
16,492 
15, 335 
2,307 
4,715 
10,232 
43, 069 
20,790 
6,106 
5,932 
2,344 
5,161 
1,772 
406 
10,466 
939 
52,644 
31,171 
974 
55, 360 
6, 743 
6,153 
18,305 
1,278 
5,796 
2,448 
10,001 
33, 363 
5,061 
1,437 
16,853 
33,877 
6,021 
36,654 
775 


420 

7,460 


mm 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-TENTATlVE  DATA 

Total  ABricul-  Distribu-  Health  Home  Office  Technical  Trades  and 
. ' lure  tion  economics  inausiry 


Total 2,544,962 

Alabama 

Alaska Ii497  - 

Arizona il'ISi 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 21’ 

Connecticut 

Delaware Jf*' 

District  of  Columbia 3,  w . 

Florida 144,  U8 

Georgia 97,060 

Hawaii—-.:.— J- — 5.69Z 

Idaho 4,805 

Illinois 2^2K 

Iowa 22’  222 

Kansas .......  ?2’225 

Kentucky 32,378 

Louisiana 47,63/ 

Maine — 

Maryland 22’ 222 

Massachusetts 54,634 

Michigan 107,480 

Minnesota g/.UM 

Mississippi 39,100 

Missouri 43,899. 

Montana 4,608 

Nebraska 26,481 

Nevada...... 6.543 

New  Hampshire — - 1.403 

New  Jersey 25,334 

New  Mexico ,3,796 

New  York — . 

North  Carolina 90,497 

North  Dakota loHU 

Oklahoma 21,426 

Oregon 40,661 

Pennsylvania 54, 599 

Rhode  Island 3, 024 

South  Carolina 60, 729 

South  Dakota 6, 030 

T.nn«... 

17.924 

Vermont 3, 361 

Virginia 54, 

Washington - 

West  Virginia 14, 987 

Wisconsin ®5»?a9 

Wyoming 2, 104 

Guam.— _ jgo 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands. 110 

Others 28,794 


386,400  300,559 


39, 478  610, 065  270, 081  124, 629  784,956 


16,508 

‘■■"162" 

9,920 
333 
781 
327  - 
225  . 

"i,*289' 
33,304 
510 
356 
8,364 
6,468 
17, 564 

I, 219 
5,046 
1,995 

149 

680 

67 

1,529 

II, 120 
18,369 

6sr 

2,757 

65 


802 

113 

3,457 

2,215 

107,623 

6,302 


724 
19, 575 
8, 593 
294  . 
217 
542 
1,745 
2,209 
5,725 

2.916 
1,908 

376  . 
1,111 
1,963 
20,116 
4, 250 
1,822 

4.916 

'*’5*364* 

154 


967 
36 
2,447 
22,783 
1,372 
10,772 
6,487 
1,062 
3,852 
103  .. 
25,617 
2,501  - 
1,971 
147,426 
978 
160  .. 
7,320 
1,408 
658 
6,550 
224 


315 

457 

3,246 

892 


4, 830 
13 
416 
5,318 

’3,*66r 


5,251 

28,946 

2,374 

22*388* 

4,718 

1,231 

4,998 


2,409 

20 

50 

'§,'39i’ 
679 
104 
95  - 
57 

3,704 

1,464 

‘"W 

K739 

806 

50 

982 

66 

1,012 

87* 

126 

746 

120 

283 

1,552 

63 

608 

90 


1,072 

15 

585 

1,439 


697 
1,298 
293 
3, 590 
87 
787 


2.365 

2,642 

206 

35 

502 

977 

405 

1,569 


3,927 

324 

3,758 

15,338 

62,133 

15,844 

3,056 


739 

374 

188 

1,434 

48,117 

5,636 

85 


742 
32,445 
17,941  - 
1,147 
760 
12, 135 
3,372  - 
6,643 
5,164 
6,195 
1,836 
22  . 
10,209 
41,232  . 
16,614 
18,632 
5,602 
6,802 
1,203  . 
10,917 

I, 036 
776  . 
413 
380 

28,212 
10,827 
4, 010 
47,489 
10,035 
8,205 
17,485 
1,267 
27.008 
95 

II, 536 
73,867 

6,558 

632 

3,225 

21,716 

5,646 

18,292 

742 


23 

47,937 

79’ 

581 

1,133 

””759' 

2,305 

340 

5,442 

'*’4*556* 

'‘’sfior 

6,529 

1,678 

2,000 

■*’1^265’. 

I, 257 

”*i*025* 
1,187 
62,429 
6,537 
486  . 

II, 316 
589 

1,436 

7,100 

131* 

1.195  . 
546 
712 
1.488 
375 
4,306 
12,147 
606 
17,120 
59 


1,276 

34 

1,891 

’34,’689* 
1,690 
15,650 
231 
86 
4,612 
5,153 
128 
236 
4,863 
2,921 
2, 195 
1,332 
559 
2, 020 
70 
564 
634 
4,883 

4.711 
2,605 

923 

332 

”*i’951* 

339 

6.712 
161 

3,487 

2,033 

’*’i,’9§r 

902 

86 

4,000 

253 

348 

**’i’o65' 

4,822 

440 

351 

695 

286 

341 


2,004  6,527 


152 

12 


6,522  1,430 

98 


133 


21,562 
627 
5,155 
11,988 
111,392 
12,749 
9,447 
2,666 
1 512 
34, 556 
30,605 
3, 534 
2,208 

18.691 
9,310 
12,950 
12,648 
17,256 
13,424 

2,672 

4,865 

10,602 

58,183 

21.691 
8,741 
6,706 
2,355 
5, 575 
1,990 

288 

14,730 

1,560 

51,117 

45,986 

1,446 

55,785 

2,102 

9,163 

13,254 

1,314 

3,236 

2,239 

14,290 

31,962 

5,880 

1,808 

15,717 

7,949 

6,100 

35.691 
1,079 

888 

6,212 


iNot  broken  down  by  program. 
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746  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

ENROLLMENT,  PERSONS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEOS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965-TENTATIVE  DATA 


Total  Agricullura  Oblrlbulion  HmIHi  Homa  Offlea  Tachnlcal  Tradts  and 

•conomics  Industcy 


ToUl 25,638 

Alabama 


1,295 


550 


208 


3,442  1,769 


18,374 


Alaska 

Ariiona 

Arkansas,, 

California 

Colorado 

ConnMticut 

Dilawaro 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississip 


12  ... 

12 

121 

51  ... 

49 

91 

730  ... 
5 

5 ... 

57 

149  ... 

524 

^ 

7,449 


7,449 


194 


194 


37 


2,225 

61 


31 


164 

15 


744 


1,286 

46 


Montana. 

Nebraska. 


40 

395 

10 


395 


40 


10 


Nevada i6  - 

New  Hampshire . 

Now  jirsiy 23 ir:::::::”:::::::::: lo 

New  Mexico 70  s?  iq 

New  York.  “ 


North  Carolina lOO oo ci" 

North  Dakota _ " 


25 

2,000 


Dhk) 

Oklahoma 

Dragon 

Pennsylvania I798 

Rhode  island 62 

South  Carolina 166 

South  Dakota 13 

Tennessee 36 

Texas 838 

Utah 406 

Vermont 

Virginia 112' 

Washington 112 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 3^419 


720 

’15“ 


25 


10 


158 


1,280 
■ ’22' 


31 


19 

121 


90 

13 

36 

161 

285 


45 

'20' 


3,603 

62 


65 


60 

30 


17 


638 

■■52 

2,463 


231  

U.S.  service  schools 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands I!?....:::":::  : ““ 2.204 
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ENROLLMENT,  PERSONS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-TENTATIVE  DATA 

Agricul*  Distribu*  Homt  Tradts 

Total  ture  tion  Health  economics  Office  Technical  and 

industry 


Total 59.557 


700 


2.337 


315  24.533  3.( 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


171 

1.170 

283 

136 
78 

1.320 

137 
35 

915 

621 


67 


56 

10 


16 

32 


261 

200 


75 


798 

137 


135 


446 


10 


915 


4 

749 

113 

9 

70 


588 


9 

70 


70  27.417 


171 

909 


96 

14 

437 


32 


161 

113 


808 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 2.571 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 


89 


263 

’9i6’ 


20 


436 

*i.’326 


133 


196 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 


661 

799 

883 

71 

464 

177 


26 

47 


650 


15 


36 


54 


566 

238 

33 


11 


583 

16 


32 


85 


1.262 

83 


50 


16 


991 


73 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio. 


650 

46 

941 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 81 

Pennsylvania 15.278 

Rhode  Island 124 

South  Carolina 162 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 160 

Texas 2.815 

Utah 540 

Vermont 


55 


20 


479 

13 


18 

137 


63 


38 


109 


15 


1 

65 


3 

108 

280 


18 

1.049 

249 


2 

38 


25 


14 


207 


22 

374 

60 


123 

67 


116 

33 

921 


15. 127 
124 


136 

1.555 

11 


Virginia. 
Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam. 


809 

108 

52 

2.238 

54 


35 

29 


40 


13 


73 

23 

1.679 

54 


141 


615 


552 

"3.“649 


Puerto  Rico 20.810 

Virgin  Islands 

Other* 1.099 


10 


17  17.134 


* Not  broken  down  by  program. 
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748  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


PROJECT  STATUS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  AREA  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION- 

SUMMARY 


^ Types  of  schools 
(unduplicated  count) 

SpKial  high 
high  school 

Dapartmant  of  TKh'.ical* 

High  School  Vocational 

Department  of 
Higher  Education 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1965 

Fiscal 

year 

1966 

Fiscal 

year 

1965 

Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year 

1966  1965 

Fiscal 

year 

1966 

Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year 

1965  1966 

Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year 

1965  1966 

From  4220  reports 

From  Appalachian  reports: 
VEA,  1963  funds  included.. 
No  VEA,  1963  funds 

44 

28 

73 

108  56 

57 

8 

2 

41  36 

214  >229 

Total 

44 

28 

73 

108  56 

67 

41  36 

214  239 

453 

> Includes  7 Appalachia  projects  with  rumbined  funding. 

Funding 

Federal 
(VEA  1963) 

State 

Local 

Total 

(4220)  fiscal  year  1965 

41,590,397 

17,344,668  47,679,489 

106,614,554 

fiscal  year  luob 

From  Appalachian  reports,  fiscal  year  1966 

61,149,632 

1,139,480 

25,799,634  76,670,648 

384,000  404,000 

163,619,914 

1,927,480 

Total,  riscal  year  1966 

62,289,112 

26,183,634  77,074,648 

165,547,394 

or  214  funds  are  included. 
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. 


Number  and  Types  ol  Schools  Funded,  Fiscal  Years  196S-66 


Schools 

Special  high 
schools 

Department 
of  high 
schools 

Technical* 

Vocational 

Department 
of  higher 
education 

Projects  * 

1965 

1966 

Total 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965  ; 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1963 

1966 

Total 

....  214 

239 

453 

44 

28 

73 

108 

56 

67 

41 

36 

228 

350 

Alabama 

6 

12 

3 

1 

3 

5 

6 

7 

Alaska 

0 . 

Arizona 

0 - 

Arkansas 

3 

10 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

10 

California 

....  22 

13 

35  . 

1 

6 

3 . 

16 

9 

27 

32 

Colorado 

....  3 

3 . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Connecticut 

0 . 

Delaware,.., 

1 

1 . 

1 

\ 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 

17 

Florida. 

1 

2 

3 . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Georgia  • 

5 

2 

7 . 

5 

2 

5 

5 

Hawaii 

....  1 

1 . 

1 

1 

1 

Idaho 

....  1 

1 

2 . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Illinois 

4 

4 . 

1 

3 . 

4 

Indiana 

....  2 

9 

11  . 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 

9 

Iowa 

2 

2 . 

2 

2 

Kansas 

....  2 

4 

6 . 

1 

4 

1 .. 

2 

7 

Kentucky  a 

....  8 

14 

22  . 

8 

14 

8 

16 

Louisiana 

0 . 

Maine 

0 . 

Maryland 

....  5 

5 

10 

1 

2 

3 

3 . 

1 

5 

s 

Massachusetts 

....  8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

Michigan 

....  8 

9 

17  . 

1 

4 

3 . 

4 

5 

8 

11 

Minnesota 

8 

18  . 

10 

8 

10 

g 

Mississippi 

3 

7 

10  . 

1 . 

3 

5 

8 

10 

Missouri 

....  3 

12 

15 

1 , 

2 

11  . 

1 

3 

15 

Jontana 

0 ., 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

3 . 

1 

i . 

1 

1 

2 

Nevada 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

New  Hampshire 

....  2 

4 

6 ., 

2 

3 . 

1 

2 

4 

New  Jersey 

....  16 

5 

21 

10 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

16 

13 

New  Mexico 

....  2 

1 

3 .. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

New  York 

3 

3 . 

3 . 

3 

North  Carolina  a 

....  5 

10 

15  .. 

2 

5 

8 

5 

13 

North  Dakota 

1 . 

1 .. 

1 

1 

Ohio 

....  16 

12 

28 

4 

5 

12 

7 . 

16 

14 

Oklahoma 

....  2 

2 

4 ., 

2 

2 . 

2 

4 

Oregon 

....  3 

1 

4 ., 

1 ., 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Pennsylvania 

....  6 

5 

11 

6 

5 . 

6 

5 

Rhode  Island 

....  1 

3 

4 ., 

3 .. 

1 

1 

3 

South  Carolina 

....  5 

4 

9 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

South  Dakota 

....  1 

2 

3 .. 

2 

1 .. 

1 

2 

Tennessee  * 

....  7 

5 

12  ., 

7 

5 , 

7 

7 

Texas 

....  28 

40 

68  ., 

17 

30  .. 

1 

11 

9 

33 

55 

Utah 

2 . 

2 ., 

2 .. 

2 

1 

Vermont 

....  1 

2 

3 

1 

2 .. 

1 

2 

Virginia 

....  6 

13 

19 

3 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 . 

1 

6 

19 

Washington 

1 

1 .. 

1 . 

1 

West  Virginia 

5 

7 

12  .. 

5 

7 ., 

5 

10 

Wisconsin 

...  7 

1 

8 .. 

7 

1 

7 

5 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

f 

1 

Guam 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

...  4 . 

3 . 

1 ., 

4 

1 

Virflin  Islands 

0 .. 

> Projects  funded:  F.  P.  & D.,  PPDB,  and  BYTE. 

> Including  Appalachia. 


i 
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750  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Types  of  Construction  > 


Schools 


New 


New 

addition 


New  addi-  Projects 

Renovation  tion  and  funded 

renovation 


1965  1966  1965  1966  1965  1966  1965  1966  1965  1966  1965  1966 


Alabama 

6 

6 

Alaska 

0 

0 

Ariiona 

0 

Arkansas 

3 

10 

California 

22 

13 

Colorado 

3 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

Delaware 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

5 

Florida 

1 

2 

Georgia 

2 

Hawaii 

1 

0 

Idaho 

1 

Illinois 

4 

Indiana 

2 

9 

Iowa 

2 

Kansas 

1 

5 

Kentucky 

8 

14 

Louisiana 

0 

Maine 

0 

Maryland 

5 

5 

Massachusetts 

8 

0 

Michigan 

8 

9 

Minnesota 

10 

8 

Mississippi 

7 

Missouri 

3 

12 

Montana 

0 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

Nevada 

1 

New  Hampshire 

2 

4 

New  Jersey 

16 

5 

New  Mexico 

1 

New  York 

3 

North  Carolina 

5 

10 

North  Dakota 

0 

1 

Ohio 

12 

Oklahoma 

2 

2 

Oregon 

3 

1 

Pennsylvania 

6 

5 

Rhode  Island 

1 

3 

South  Carolina 

4 

South  Dakota 

1 

2 

Tennessee 

7 

5 

Texas 

28 

40 

Utah 

2 

0 

Vermont 

2 

Virginia 

6 

13 

Washington 

1 

West  Virginia 

5 

7 

Wisconsin 

7 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

1 

Guam 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

4 

0 

Virgin  Islands 

0 

0 

67  70  109  138  22  27 


14 


4 228  350 


2 

»1 


0 

2 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 
0 

4 
0 

0 . 

5 

0 . 
3 

1 . 
7 
0 

2 . 
0 . 
0 

0 , 
0 . 
2 . 
0 . 
0 . 
1 . 
0 . 


35 

5 


2 

15 


1 


1 


10 


22  31 


2 

11 


3 10 

27  32 

3 2 


1 5 2 

8 5 14 8 

0 


5 
8 
8 
10 

6 
3 


1 

1 

2 

16 

2 


5 
1 

16 

2 

3 

6 
1 

5 
1 
7 

33 

2 

1 

6 


17 

2 

5 

1 

4 

9 

2 

7 

16 


5 

8 

11 

8 

10 

15 


2 

2 

4 

13 

2 

3 

13 


14 

4 
2 

5 

3 

4 
2 
7 

55 

1 

2 

19 

1 

10 

5 
1 


^ Estimated,  based  on  dollar  value  Indicated  In  4220's. 
3 1 school;  no  VEA  funds. 

3 VEA  funds  used  in  appalachian  project  schools. 
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Notes  to  Data  Sheet  “Types  of  Constbuctio:s’’ 

Column  3 of  OE  4220  report  indicates  “Type  of  construction  with  the  follow- 
ing code: 

E — Expansion,  Remodeling  and  Alterations 
F — Construction  of  New  Buildings 

To  differentiate  between  new  construction  for  a new  school,  a new  addition 
or  expansion  to  an  existing  school  plant,  and  renovation,  alteration  or  remodel- 
ing to  an  existing  school  facility  the  data  sheet  attached  uses  a code  as  follows: 
N — New  construction  for  a new  school 

— New  construction  of  an  addition  to  an  existing  school  plant 
R — Renovation  to  an  existing  school  plant 

NA-R— Indicates  both  a new  addition  and  renovation  were  involved  in 
project 

PROJECT  STATUS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  VOCATIONAL  AREA  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  FISCAL  YEAR  1965  (VEA 

1963  FUNDS) 


Number  Funds  expended 

of  

schools  Total  Federal  State  Local 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Webras  a 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  islands 


214 

106,614,554 

41,590,397 

17,344,668 

47,679,489 

6 

4,790,000 

2,065,000 

1,250,000 

1,475,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1,690,000 

845,000 

100,000 

745,000 

22 

5,963,980 

1,530,492 

0 

4,433,488 

3 

622,000 

311,000 

0 

311,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

104,000 

51,500 

52,500 

D 

1 

67,379 

32,808 

0 

34,571 

5 

2,652,000 

1,326,000 

0 

1,326,000 

1 

201,000 

100,500 

100,500 

0 

1 

155,448 

20,000 

130,000 

5,448 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4, 577,116 

2,288,558 

0 

2,288,558 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,404,090 

702,045 

0 

702,045 

8 

3,052,106 

1,526,053 

495,000 

1,031,053 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5,596,000 

1,247,000 

3,105,000 

1,244,000 

8 

2,399,983 

792,480 

127,504 

1,479,999 

8 

3,611,622 

1,805,811 

0 

1,805,811 

10 

7,210,439 

1,210,439 

0 

6,000, 000 

3 

1,635, 577 

533,424 

0 

1,102,153 

3 

729,857 

364,928 

0 

364,929 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0> 

1 

826,777 

413,388 

0 

413,389 

1 

249,373 

118,781 

0 

130,592 

2 

615,280 

217,418 

0 

397,862 

16 

3,544,817 

1,223,665 

159,774 

2, 161, 378 

2 

610,652 

305, 326 

93,730 

211,596 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3,239,857 

1,296,955 

370,000 

1,572,902 

1 

645,326 

311,326 

334,000 

0 

16 

9,060,772 

4, 530,386 

0 

4,530, 386 

2 

1,765,678 

882,839 

0 

882.839 

3 

1,064,898 

530,997 

315,163 

218,738 

6 

10,900, 556 

2,393,910 

6,112,766 

2,393,880 

1 

1,377,800 

577,800 

800,000 

0 

5 

1,847,419 

814,415 

0 

1,033,004 

1 

600,000 

300,000 

0 

300,000 

7 

2,550,878 

1,275,439 

875,439 

400,000 

28 

11,748,080 

5,819,370 

0 

5,928,710 

2 

1,914,000 

265,000 

1,549,000 

100,000 

1 

241,761 

113,400 

0 

128,361 

6 

720,723 

357,257 

0 

363,466 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

5 

1,696,800 

848,400 

0 

848,400 

7 

2,191,571 

876,640 

0 

1,314,931 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2,738,939 

1,364,647 

1,374,292 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


t 


I 
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Fiscal  Year  1966 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island- 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


239 

165,547,394 

62,289,112 

26,183,634 

77,074,648 

6 

4, 034,640 

1,973,650 

0 

2,060,990 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3,270,000 

1,635,000 

1,575, 000 

60,  000 

13 

3, 776,655 

1,617,372 

0 

2,159,283 

0 

938,000 

469, 000 

0 

469, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

356, 276 

178,138 

178,138 

0 

5 

337, 566 

168, 782 

168, 784 

0 

2 

1,294, 558 

434, 558 

860,000 

0 

2 

491,000 

245, 500 

0 

245, 500 

0 

372,056 

186, 028 

186, 028 

0 

1 

315, 745 

140,640 

31,  531 

143, 574 

4 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

0 

3, 000,000 

9 

5, 468,490 

2,734,245 

0 

2,734,245 

2 

2,300,000 

0 

1, 500, 000 

800,000 

4 

1,775,938 

887,969 

0 

887,969 

14 

4,528,632 

2,830,681 

384,000 

1,313,951 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3, 233,283 

831,819 

2,006,358 

395, 106 

0 

12,621,816 

4,852,031 

2,161,000 

5,608, 785 

9 

12,527,062 

3, 702,658 

1,300, 000 

7,524, 404 

8 

4,149,757 

1,685,575 

0 

2,464,182 

7 

3,214,226 

1,337,462 

0 

1,876, 764 

12 

5,439, 403 

1,890,044 

93,369 

3, 455,990 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

558,488 

279,244 

194,660 

84,584 

1 

2,745,726 

40,861 

117,139 

2, 587, 726 

4 

3,689,493 

729,299 

383, 805 

2,  576, ^89 

5 

4,872,010 

1,538,180 

104, 500 

3,229, 330 

1 

728,620 

300, 553 

60,000 

368,067 

3 

718,244 

384,912 

229,416 

103,916 

10 

2,689,101 

1,162,598 

891,578 

634,925 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12,840,323 

6,123,838 

0 

6,716,485 

2 

2,358,449 

992, 755 

186,470 

1,179,224 

1 

1,944,212 

600,000 

574,668 

769,544 

5 

15,824,965 

2, 165. 598 

7,551,365 

6,108,002 

3 

2,936,000 

783,382 

2,152,618 

0 

4 

1,796,338 

898, 169 

90,000 

808, 169 

2 

1,200,000 

600, 000 

0 

600,000 

5 

4, 268,122 

2,021,177 

2,246,945 

0 

40 

15,516,121 

6, 821,468 

0 

8,694,653 

0 

1,059,483 

208, 573 

0 

850,910 

2 

736,871 

357, 433 

379,438 

0 

13 

3,688,885 

1,475,620 

245, 759 

1,967, 506 

1 

55,315 

27,657 

0 

27,658 

7 

4,472,155 

1,962,171 

171,065 

2,338,919 

1 

3,688,369 

1,704,472 

0 

1,983, 897 

1 

395,000 

150,000 

0 

245,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

320,000 

160,000 

160,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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NUMBER  AND  TYPE  OF  SCHOOLS  <«NDUPLICATED  CoUNT)  OFF^^  OF  VOCATIONAL 

education  programs,  fiscal  year  1966— tentative  UAIA 


Grand 

total 


Vocational  and/or 
technical 
(secondary) 


Area  or 
regional 


Local 


Total. 


17,011 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado }?x 

Connecticut Mg 

Delaware - 


uistriciur  

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa Ill 

Kansas.  ooc 

Kentucky - 55S 

Louisiana 

Maine.  • nc 

Maryland *xS 

Michigan - ^ 

Minnesota fix 

Mississippi J75 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Nevada 


New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 

North  Carolina {jJ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio — 

Oregon — 

Pennsylvania '55 


Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee — 

Texas 

Utah 


32 
301 
172 
483 
1,415 
86 
67 


B4-794— 68— pt.  2- 


Tech- 

nical 

and 

voca- 

tional 

postsec- 

ondary 


Com- 

munity 

or 

junior 

college 


Univer- 
sity or 
college 


Reg,  or 
Comp. 
H.S. 


Combi-  Under 
nation  contract 


373 


100 


322 


387 


169  15,473  172 


15 


Vermont 

Washington 

WestVUglpla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - ^ 

U.S.  service  schools 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands ^ 


i 

14  ... 

3 

0 

1 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

5 ... 

i ... 

1 

18 

22 

1 

36 

2 ... 

— 

..... 

1 

5 ... 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2 

19 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

4 

8 

12 

9 

3 

6 

21 

1 

5 _. 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

16 

t 28 

4 

1 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

b 

3 

4 

1 

8 

1 .. 

2 

7 .. 

5 .. 

\ 99 

1 

16  .. 

i 3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

; 28 

40 

51 

12 

31 

12  .. 

458 
24  . 
95  . 
401 
657 
154 
91  . 
43 
10 
439 
471 
46 
127 


315 

308 

220 

314 

306 

92 

185 


50 


15 

1 


17 

1 

3 


1 

17 
3 
2 

18 
1 

11 


14 

3 


22 

0 

7 


15 

4 

2 

3 

28 

8 

1 

63 


32 

3 


3 

16 

1 

1 

5 


5 

82 

2 


1 


2 

359 


23 


14 


2 

10 


33 


574 

376 

426 

369 

106 

178  ... 
32 
57 
299 

220  ... 
795 

692  ... 
130  .... 
629 
441 
152 
675 
22  -- 
281 

169  -- 
440 

1,370  .. 
78  .. 
64  .. 
443 
37 

180  .. 
374  .. 
78  .. 


1 

19 

0 

5 

1 


4 

2 

13 


13 

3 

1 

8 
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STATUS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  ALL  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965— TENTATIVE  DATA 
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Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  Reseabch  Pboobams,  1967-C8 


DIVISION  OP  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  BE8EABCH,  BUBEAU  OP  BESEABCII,  OPPICE  OP 

EDUCATION 


Discrimination  Prohihited.— Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states: 
No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject 
to  discrimina^tion  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance.  Therefore  the  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  Research 
Program,  like  every  other  program  or  activity  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with  this  law 


INTBODUCTION 


pe  demap  for  education  has  been  expanding  rapidly  in  our  dynamic  economv. 
Total  epcation  expepitures  have  risen  from  $20.5  billion  in  1955  to  about  $45 
billion  in  I960  and  they  are  expected  to  rise  to  over  $65  billion  by  1975  The 
pmand  for  higher  educpion  alone  has  increased  disproportionately  to  the  num- 
?5  opportunities  available.  Whereas  high  school  graduation  was  the  standard 
ot  attainment  for  earlier  generations,  a college  degree  has  now  become  the  com- 
mon goal  for  many  students. 

"Ot  a desired  objective.  Economic, 
‘"terests  frequptly  militate  against  such  an  aspiration  ; 
many  adults  can  pd  rewarding  and  fulfilling  careers  with  less  than  a bachelor’s 

available  re.sources  to  the  needs  of  non-college-bound 
students  is  the  legitimate  concern  of  vocational  educational  research.  Optimizing 
the  opportunity  for  individual  achievement  in  a modern  free  enterprise  economy 
curriculums,  instructional  methods,  and  motivational  techniques. 

VopLiL?!  development  efforts  authorized  by  the 

Vocapnal  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  basic  objective  of  the  Division  of  Adult 

Is  to  help  nonprofessional  persons  of  all 
ability  levels  and  backgrounds,  in  school  and  out,  to  acquire  the  basic  kiiowledee 

personal  characteristics  that  will  enable  them  to  leld 
fully  satisfying  lives  as  economically  self-sufiJcient  individuals. 

deniaS.mo?^nhri^®^  have  imposed  increased 

niTr  epcation  to  prepare  young  adults  and  experienced  workers 

production-oriented  occupations 
accelerated  the  need  for  communicative  and  social 
skills  in  addition  to  tp  more  familiar  manipulative  skills.  Unfortunately,  much 
now  taught  in  our  schools  fails  to  recognize  this  shift. 

• ^^rmigh  research  and  the  support  of  innovative  programs,  a number  of  nromis- 
ing  techniques  and  instructional  materials  have  recently  been  identified  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  magnitude  of  the  job  facing\ocational  educ.^^^^^^^^ 

comprehended  by  examining  the  numbers  of  potential  students  for  whom 
f programs  are  designed.  Only  20  percent  of  our  high  school  student  popula- 
Hon  complete  a 4-year  college  program  during  their  formal  years  of  educa- 
addiVkJf  Sff  is“^  80  percent  are  potential  recipients  of  vocational  education.  In 
^ ^ 18  million  adults  are  enrolled  in  vocationally  oriented  programs  in 
continuing  education  courses.  lu 

properly  educating  this  major  segment  of  our  employed 
population  can  be  measured  in  part  by  the  outlay  of  funds  for  remedial  proerams 

Administration,  the  Office  of  EconoSrOppS^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  Office  of  Manpower  Evaluation  and  Research.  Because  a healthy  econo^j? 
depends  largely  upon  its  ability  to  adapt  to  changes  in  its  productive  capacitv  and 
consumer  markets,  those  currently  employed  or  about  to  be  employed  need  the 
same  attention  and  educational  services  as  those  unemployed  or  out  of  school. 


PURPOSE 


provisions  of  Public  Law  88-210,  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
chaiged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  the  States  to  maintain,  extend  and 
iniprove  programs  in  vocational  education  and  to  develop  new  programs  for  people 
who  need  to  acquire  or  upgrade  their  occupational  skills.  This  Act  authorizes  Fed- 
eral suppo^rt  for  research,  training  programs,  and  demonstration  or  pilot  programs 
improvement  and  expansion  of  occupational  education.  The  law 
places  particular  emphasis  on  vocational  research  and  development  related  to  the 
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vocational  education  of  young  people  from  economically  depressed  communities 
who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  In  the  regular  ■vocational  programs.  Funds  for  adult  and  contiauii^ 
education  research  also  come  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EJducation  Act 

and  related  legislation.  , , ^ 1.1,  j-kA^rw  1,00 

To  carry  out  the  Division’s  research  and  development  program,  the  DAVK  has 

been  organized  into  three  branches : « « 

The  Employment  Opportunities  Branch  concentrates  on  those  Division  po- 
grams  which  rolat©  to  economic  and  occupational  Information  needed  to  plan, 
administer,  and  evaluate  programs  of  adult  and  vocational  education ; to  facilitate 
students’  career  choices ; and  to  ease  transitions  from  school  to  work  iind  from 

Resources  Branch  focuses  on  the  person  prepared  for  or  involved 
in  the  world  of  work — his  career  development,  the  relationship  between  a stu- 
dent’s background,  his  family,  his  abilities  and  aptitudes,  his  motivations  and 
aspirations,  and  his  performance  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

The  Educational  Resources  Development  Branch  seeks  to  improve  existing  voca- 
tional programs  and  develop  new  programs  and  train  the  personnel  to  run  them. 
This  Branch  promotes  research,  experimental,  developmental,  and  pilot  programs 
and  evaluates  their  success  in  the  field  of  curriculum  development,  instructions 
media  and  methods,  organization,  administration,  teacher  education,  and 

facilities.  . ^ ^ 

Two  general  classifications  of  research  investments  characterize  the  major 
thrust  of  this  fiscal  year’s  program.  Institutional  support  activities  provide 
assistance  to  universities  or  other  groups  with  major  research  and  development 
programs  and  permanent  staffs.  Individual  project  support  comprises  the  second 

classification  of  research  investment.  , ^ , . , . „ , 

Figure  1 shows  the  flow  of  DAVR’s  functions  from  its  legislatively  define 
“mission”  stage,  through  program  definition,  development,  implementation,  dis- 
semination, and  finally  program  evaluation  and  revision. 


Figure  1.  Functional  flov  chart  of  DAVR’a  prlnc^Tal  actlvltloa. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

The  institutional  support  activities  of  DAVR  have  focused  primarily  upon  three 
program  area  3 : 

• Research  Coordinating  Units 

• Teacher-Administrator  Inservice  Training  Institutes 

• Vocational  Research  Centers 

Research  coordinating  units 

The  locus  of  vocational  training  is  at  the  secondary  or  community  college 
level,  and  research  resources  in  these  kinds  of  institutions  have  been  very  limited. 
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For  this  reason,  DAVR  has  established  Research  Coordinating  Units  (RCU)  in 
44  States,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  departments  of  education.  Tliese  Units 
are  administratively  located  in  universities  and  State  departments  of  education 
and  are  required  to  assemble  an  interdisciplinary  staff. 

Ti>e  general  purpose  of  the  RCU’s  is  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  activities  among  State  departments  of  education,  universities,  local 
school  districts,  and  others  with  an  interest  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. Although  specific  research  activities  vary  with  the  research  environment  in 
eacii  State,  the  following  are  indicative  of  the  types  of  activities  undertaken  in 
most  States : 

• Establishment  of  a State  Research  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  repre- 
.sentatives  from  colleges  and  universities,  vocational  schools.  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  local  school  districts.  State  employment  service,  business, 
industry,  and  labor. 

• Inventory  of  research  resources  within  the  State,  including  the  identification 
of  individuals  and  organizations  actually  or  potentially  involved  in  voca- 
tional research. 

• Review  of  State  vocational  programs  and  identification  of  outstanding  prob- 
lems amenable  to  research. 

• Formulation  of  overall  State  research  philosophy,  establishment  of  research 
priorities,  assignment  of  roles,  and  coordination  of  efforts. 

• Di.ssemination  of  research  information  and  findings  through  conferences, 
newsletters,  and  other  media. 

• Review  of  research  proposals  and  provision  of  technical  consultant  services 
to  local  school  district  researchers  and  others. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Units  marshal  and  develop  the  research  resources 
in  each  State  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  education.  Each  unit  is  to  be 
supporteti  by  the  OflBce  of  Education  for  3 years,  with  a gradual  phase-out  of 
Federal  support  in  anticipation  of  full  State  and/or  institutional  support 
thereafter. 

Teacher-admimatrat&r  inservice  training  institutes 

Insuring  that  the  information  gathered  in  the  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  is  disseminated  and  implemented  In  the  workshops  and  classrooms  of 
the  Nation’s  schools  is  another  responsibility  of  DAVR.  An  important  activity 
spon-sored  by  the  Division  has  been  the  support  of  vocational  personnel  training 
institutes  around  the  country.  These  are  programs  desigrned  to  inform  vocational 
teachers  and  administrators  about  the  results  of  research  efforts  that  are  rele- 
vant to  their  problems.  The  subjects  of  the  institutes  may  range  from  informa- 
tion about  new  occupational  areas  for  which  new  curriculums  and  materials 
have  been  developed  to  innova tional,  educational  technology  which  is  applicable 
to  vocational  education.  Teacher-administrator  training  institutes  have  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  implementation  of  research  findings  at  the  local  school 
level  with  minimmu  delay. 

Vocational  research  centers 

In  order  to  insure  that  certain  important  research  questions  will  be  answered, 
two  vocational  research  centers  have  been  established.  One  of  these  is  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  and  the  other  is  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

In  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  Centers,  provision  is  made  for  serving 
not  only  the  broad  comprehensive  needs  of  the  total  vocational  and  technical 
education  program  but  also  the  unique  needs  of  specific  and  related  vocational 
services.  The  objectives  of  the  Centers  include  stimulating  and  strengthening 
State,  regional,  and  national  programs  of  applied  research  and  development 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  pressing  problems  in  vocational  and  tecehnical 
education ; encouraging  the  development  of  research  to  improve  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  appropriate 
settings ; conducting  research  studies  directed  toward  the  development  of  new 
knowledge  and  new  applications  of  existing  knowledge  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education;  and  upgrading  vocational  education  leadership  (State  super- 
visors, teacher  educators,  research  specialists,  and  others)  through  advanced 
study  and  inservice  education  programs. 

The  “center”  concept  provides  a means  to  catalyze  and  energize  the  essential 
resources  needed  to  effect  major  improvement  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  its  research  contributions,  the  Ohio  State  University  Center 
also  provides  a national  information  retrie^‘al  and  dissemination  system,  con- 
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tributing  to  the  rapid  and  effective  utilization  of  research  results  and  tested 
innovations. 

T-VDIVIDUAf.  eaOJKCT  SUIM'OKT  ACTIV1T1K.S 


Tlie  largest  share  of  DAVH’s  efforts  has  he»>n  the  sponsorship  of  individual 
research  projects.  All  of  the  projwts  are  planned  to  inii»rove  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  Ihey  vary  widely  in  the  particular  problems  to  which  they  are  directed. 
(Li.«ts  of  oast  and  current  projects  are  available  from  DAVK.)  In  (trder  to  in- 
sure the  if'levance  of  the  individual  projects  to  current  and  pressing  needs  in 
vocational  education,  DAVR  and  its  Advi.sory  (Jomicil  have  dctined  specitlc 


priority  areas  for  fiscal  5'ear  1907-68.  These  live  priority  areas  area  : 


Program  Evaluation 
Vocational  Eilucation  Curriculums 
Vocational  Education  Resources  Development 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Career  Choice  Proce.sscs 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Mo.st  of  the  current  individual  projects  .1  ’.pported  by  pAVR  fall  into  one  or 
more  of  these  priority  areas,  wliich  are  discns.sed  in  detail  below. 


Pro(/ru m cval n a t i on 

An  important  responsibility  shared  by  DAVR  with  other  Government  agencies 
is  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education’s  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Nation’s  young  people.  A well  and  appropriately  trained  manpower  is 
society’s  greatest  resource.  To  insure  tliat  this  resource  is  optimally  develoiied 
requires  continuing  evaluation  and  information  feedback  to  educational  de- 
cision-makers. Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  individual  projwts  designed 
to  provide  this  kind  of  information.  In  addition  to  these  broad  requirements,  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  projects  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

• Where  valid  evaluation  procedures  and  techniques  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped, or  where  there  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  better  or  clieaper  evalua- 
tion methods  are  needed  and  feasible.  DAVR  will  finance  research  projects 
designed  to  develoi)ed  new  and  innovative  approaches. 

• Where  new  promising  teacher  training,  curriculum,  administrative,  or  other 
innovative  programs  have  been  developed,  DAVR  will  finance  projects  for 
their  asse.ssment.  Projects  for  the  purpo.se  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and 
potential  for  replication  elsewhere  of  succes.^jful  innovative  programs  will 
also  be  supported. 

• DAVR  will  support  projects  designed  to  evaluate  the  dissemination  pro- 
cedures by  which  new  and  innovative  approaches  to  vocational  education 
are  transformed  into  educational  practice. 

• DAVR’s  entire  research  and  development  program  will  be  evaluated  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  provide  the  information  necessary  for  helping  to  set 
priorities  for  each  coming  year’s  activities.  This  evaluation  procedure  is 
necessary  in  order  to  measure  performance  against  the  goals  set  and  to 
bolster  the  weaker  aspects  of  the  program  as  well  as  to  determine  when  an 
element  in  the  plan  has  been  accompli.shed  which  can  free  resources  for  a 
new  priority. 

Vocatimal  education,  ourriculums 

The  need  for  substantial  changes  in  occupational  training  in  the  public 
schools  is  evident.  Vocational  education  curriculums  are  needed  which  will  (1) 
provide  occupational  skill  training  for  nearly  8 times  the  number  of  students 
who  now  receive  it,  and  (2)  insure  that  the  training  is  adaptive,  up  to  date, 
and  relates  to  existing  and  future  job  requirements.  A conclusion  supported  by 
several  comprehensive  studies  indicates  that  these  aims  are  not  being  com- 
pletely met  with  vocational  curriculums  in  the  Nation’s  schools  today. 

The  first  step  in  building  new  vocational  curriculums  is  to  look  at  those 
behavioral  requirements  needed  for  entry  into  a variety  of  activities  after  one 
leaves  school.  These  behavioral  requirements  should  be  stated  specifically  and 
in  measurable  terms.  Following  the  lead  of  the  systems  analyst,  one  should 
describe  as  precisely  as  possible  the  specifications  of  the  desired  end  product. 
What  are  the  ingredients  of  a high  school  program  which  will  assure  the  attain- 
ment of  these  specifications?  New  vocational  curriculums  will  likely  include 
academic  as  well  as  occupational  training  but  may  also  include  such  components 
as  personal  development,  real  work  experience,  and  post-high  school  placement 
functions.  Even  the  avocational  or  school-sponsored  recreation  or  social  programs 
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limy  l)t‘  fOii.sicU‘i(‘(l  iiii  iiitogriil  cuiiuiuiieiit  of  this  system.  Eitcli  of  these  compo- 
nents iiiul  siihpai'ts  must  he  deliiiecl  in  terms  of  its  eontrihiition  to  tlie  attniii- 
inent  of  the  specified  behnvionil  objective.  This  process  permits  enipiricnl  validn- 
tion  of  the  teachinji;  effectiveness  of  the  projiTam. 

C'lirricnliims  must  be  developed  so  that  each  component  activity  relates  lojti- 
cally  to  all  other  activities  and  leads  to  the  efticient  attainment  of  the  behavioral 
objectives.  The  characteristics  of  this  system  should  include  the  following: 

• It  will  iH‘rrnlt  maximum  flexibility  of  post-high  school  activity  options. 

• Each  .student  .should  receive  broad  educational  training  in  any  single  track 
within  the  system. 

• It  will  utilize  appropriate  self-paced  and  self-instructional  technology  and 
maxiniall,v  acconnnodate  individual  differences  in  learning  rates. 

• It  will  allow  each  student  to  succeed  in  his  learning  experience. 

• It  will  be  interesting,  challenging,  and  intrinsically  motivating  to  each 
.student. 

• It  should  be  capable  of  being  implemented  or  adai)ted  to  many  different 
school  systems. 

• It  will  lead  efliclentl,v  and  effectively  to  the  attainment  of  specific  behavioral 
objectives. 

• It  should  be,  in  the  implementation  stages,  cost  effective. 

While  content  and  structure  are  difficult  to  state  meaningfully  without  a great 
deal  more  specificity,  the  following  is  an  attempt  to  state  several  objectives  of 
such  curriculums.  New  curriculums  should : 

• Emphasize  the  articulation  between  academic  and  vocational  learning  for 
the  purpo.se  of  fusing  the  two  programs.  By  employing  vocational  prepara- 
tion as  the  principal  vehicle,  the  inculcation  of  basic  learning  skills  could 
be  made  more  palatable  to  many  students  who  otherwise  have  difficulty  seeing 
the  value  of  a general  education. 

• Expose  the  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  “real  world”  through  a series 
of  experiences  which  capitalize  on  the  universal  desire  of  youth  to  investigate 
for  himself.  Abstract,  verbal  principles  would  be  acquired  through  nonverbal 
stimuli,  such  as  seeing,  feeling,  manipulating,  and  even  smelling. 

• Develop  a core  of  generalizable  skills  related  to  a cluster  of  occupations 
rather  than  just  those  related  to  one  specialized  occupation. 

• Orient  students  to  the  attitudes  and  habits  which  are  associated  with  suc- 
cessful job  performance. 

• Provide  a background  for  the  prospective  worker  by  helping  him  to  under- 
stand how  he  fits  within  the  economic  and  civic  institutions  of  our  country. 

• Make  students  aware  that  learning  is  life-oriented  and  need  not,  indeed 
must  not,  stop  with  his  exit  from  formal  education. 

• Help  students  cope  with  a changing  labor  market  through  developing  their 
problem-solving  ability  and  career  strategies  which  can  lead  to  an  adequate 
level  of  income  and  responsibility. 

• Create  within  the  student  a sense  of  self-reliance  and  awareness  which  leads 
him  to  seek  out  appropriate  careers  with  realistic  aspiration  levels. 

The  following  are  representative  of  the  kinds  of  curriculum  research  and 
development  efforts  which  will  be  supported  by  DAVR : 

• A design  for  teaching  generalizable  occupational  concepts  rather  than  nar- 
row vocational  skills  subject  to  obsolescence. 

• A study  of  the  relationship  of  flexible  scheduling,  self-instructional  methods, 
and  new  educational  technology  as  applied  to  occupational  training. 

• The  development  and  cataloging  of  measurable  behavioral  objectives  for 
occupational  training. 

• The  design  and  validation  of  assessment  instruments  for  measuring  attain- 
ment of  behavioral  objectives. 

• The  development  and  testing  of  packages  of  curriculum  materials,  for  both 
teachers  and  high  school  and  po.st-high  school  students,  for  clusters  of  occu- 
pations for  which  limited  training  opportunities  have  been  available.  Clus- 
ters of  occupations  for  which  curriculum  development  and  training  are 
needed  are : 

Occupations  related  to  recreation 
Health  occupations 

Servlces-to-people  occupations — welfare,  household  employment,  serv- 
ices and  care  of  the  elderly 
Occupations  in  the  communications  field 
Tran.sportatlon  and  related  occupations 
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Office  occupjitions  related  to  cliaiigiiig  tocliiiology 
Teaching  assistants 
Public  service  occupations 

Mid-management  and  occupations  related  to  distribution  and  marketing 
Skilled  tradesmen  and  craftsmen,  service  specialists 
The  development  and  testing  of  curriculum  materials  fur  teachers  and  stu- 
dents for  offering  prevocational  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  experi- 
ences for  all  junior  high  sx-bool  students,  re<H)gni/iing  differences  in  life 
patterns  of  boys  and  girls.  . 

The  development  of  curriculum  materials  and  experimentation  \nth  new 
approaches  and  media  for:  (a)  bringing  alxnit  desired  changes  in  youth 
of  personal  qualities  needed  for  etfective  adjustment  to  the  world  of  work, 
(b)  preparing  girls  for  their  dual  role  of  lioine  inanager  and  wage  eanier 
with  accompanying  education  for  boys  relative  to  the  changing  roles  of 
men  and  women  in  today’s  society,  particularly  those  from  disadvantaged 

backgroimds.  ....  • 4.  „ 

A study  of  the  contribution  which  participation  111  youth  organizations  re- 
lated to  vocational  programs  may  make  to  personal  development  and 
ership  competence  of  all  students,  particularly  those  who  are  disadvantaged. 
Tlie  design  of  instructional  elements  and  components  of  a systems  cur- 
riculum, integrating  general  and  vocational  education. 

Tlie  ineasureinent  of  the  effect  of  work-study  experience  and  placement  on 
the  learning  process  and  motivation  of  vocational  students. 


Vocational  education  resources  development 

Accelerated  technological  change,  a rapid  expansion  of  the  service  industries, 
and  an  expanded  vocational  education  program  at  the  .secondary  and  po.st- 
secondary  levels  have  increased  the  demand  for  vocational  and  technical  teachers. 
New  area  vocational  schools  are  being  built ; many  high  schools  and  coimnunity 
colleges  are  adding  vocational  and  technical  cour.s(\s.  In  order  to  carp^  out  the 
intent  of  Congress,  that  high  quality  and  realistic  vocational  training  or  re- 
training should  be  made  acces.slble  to  all  desiring^  to  take  advantage  of  it,  high 
priority  must  be  given  to  recruiting  and  developing  competent  vocational  per- 
.sonnel.  Thus,  one  of  DAVR’s  goals  is  to  assist  in  developing  (1)  an  adequate 
supply  of  personnel  needed  to  staff  new  programs  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion and  (2)  procedures  to  permit  the  upgrading  of  present  personnel. 

Studies  are  needed  which  relate  to  the  determination  of  the  numbers,  quali- 
fications, and  sources  of  persons  required  to  staff  current  and  proj(>cted  vocational 
pi*ograms.  liloreover,  research  is  needed  to  determine  what  \ocational  teachers 
should  be  taught  and  how  teacher  preparation  programs  .should  be  organized 

at  our  Nation’s  colleges  and  universities. 

The  development  of  experimental  programs  for  training  new’  and  current  per- 
sonnel is  required.  This  should  include  the  training  not  only  of  vocational 
teachers  and  counselors  but  school  administrators  and  related  vocational- 
technical-adult  education  personnel  as  well. 

There  is  a need  to  investigate  through  research  the  possibility  ot  using  un- 
tapped resources  for  vocational  instructors  (e.g.,  retired  military  and  industrial 
personnel)  to  find  means  of  bringing  them  into  the  educational  framework. 

Research  should  also  consider  the  feasibility  of  converting  effective  industrial 
technician.s,  managers,  and  other  qualified  persons  into  teachers  to  help  reduce 
the  existing  and  projected  vocational  teacher  shortage  and  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  classroom  and  work. 

In  addition  to  developing  vocational  education  resources,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  existing  organizational  structures  of  vocational 
education  at  State  and  local  levels.  Urgently  needed  is  research  relating  to  iden- 
tification of  factors  which  influence  change  .such  as  State  boards  for  vocational 
education;  advisory  groups;  appropriate  groups  to  formalize  State  plans,  match 
funds,  and  establish  other  patterns  of  organization  which  facilitate  the  rapid 
adaptation  of  program  activities.  Successful  local.  State,  and  regional  programs 
and  their  related  organizational  structures  need  to  be  identified  and  communi- 
cated elsewhere.  Organizational  and  administrative  patterns  of  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  already  in  existence  need  to  be  evaluated.  Recent  trends  in  general 
education  such  as  ungraded  schools,  team  teaching,  flexible  scheduling  ,and 
individualized  instruction  need  to  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vocational 
education. 
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Vocational  (/uidance  and  career  choice  proccHsen 

Eor  the  student,  learning  to  make  appropriate  career  decisions  is  an  inaportant 
Dart  of  his  edSti^  experience.  From  his  work  each  individual  derives  not 
onlv  his  income  but  also  many  of  his  personal  .satisfactions  and  lus  status  in  the 
Sil  groiips™v^  he  <fomes  in  contact.  To  help  vocational  guidance  coun- 
selors prepare  the  Individual  for  his  role  in  society  as  an  employed  and  to 

?elp  him  ffow  both  as  a person  and  us  a member  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives 
rSLrch  must  be  undertaken  to  find  out  more  about  how  concepts  of  work  are 
formed  how  individuals  are  motivated  in  work-related  situations,  and  tiow 
inrtwtdual  satisfactions  are  achieved.  Additional  information  is  needed  about  the 
rdiuonshirif  ^ and  ability  levels  to  one  another  and  to 

pxternal  variables  such  as  job  opportunities,  occupational  requiremen^,  and 
mteTg  programs  a, costs  ii  time,  effort,  and  ffnanclal  expense. 
ing  occuMtional  fields  should  be  identified  and  analyzed  for 

»*eauirements  and  other  important  characteristics.  The  following  research  fine.^ 
tions  suggest  the  kind  of  information  that  is  needed  and  can  be  achieved  through 

a carefullv  Dlanned  long-range  research  program : 

• What  specific  behavior  characterizes  satisfactory  career  development . 

• What  is  the  place  of  occupational  information  and  career  decision-making  in 

. S\SS”ildance  a necessary  or  desirable  isolated  activity  or  .shonid 

it  be  incorporated  in  other  subject  matter? 

• What  values  can  and  should  be  taught  in  schools . 

• What  are  the  respective  roles  of  the  counselor  and  the  teacher  in  vocational 

. H^w  can  adequate,  accurate,  up-to-date,  occupational  information  be  pro- 
cured and  provided? 

• Whnt  ATP  the  oecunational  role  models  for  children . , . , , 

• How  do  we  resolve  the  problem  of  the  future  orientation  of  education  and 
smidance  versus  the  new  orientation  of  the  students . 

• WhS  new^ducational  techniques,  procedures,  and  plans  can  be  developed 
and  employed  effectively  in  the  area  of  vocational  giiidanTO . 

• What  can  be  done  about  the  inadequate  state  of  theory . 

• Can  readiness  levels  for  occupational  information  be  established . 

• What  are  the  career  patterns  of  women? 

• What  are  possible  sources  of  satisfaction  in  various  jobs. 

• What  is  being  done  in  the  curriculum  to  teacb  occupational  material  and 

career  deoision-making? 

Adult  and  continuing  education 

Thp  neriodic  shifts  characteristic  of  today’s  labor  imarket,  the  necessity  for 
fr^uen^redeploy^^^^  of  the  labor  force  from  old  to  new  ty^s  of 

occupations  the  large-scale  efforts  to  improve  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
vantaged  segments  of  the  population,  and  the  Increased  leisure  ^ 

many  have  combined  to  create  unprecedented  demands  for  a variety  of  adult  n 

programs  are  deflnbd  aa  ed»ea«r ,1 «««« 
outside  the  traditionai  and  sequenttal  education  system.  The 

in  enSging  in  these  aVtivities  is  to  continue  to  grow  as  an  lodiwd^ 
and  as  a contributing  member  of  society.  His  participation  is  usi^ly  volnnta^ 
^ S hisSwty  is  selt-direetml.  He  may  seek  l^g 
growth  or  as  a means  of  entry  and  advancement  in  Ins  In  th  s latter  case, 

his  Durpose  would  be  to  learn  an  employable  skill  or  a useful  art  along  with  the 
related  instruction  which  makes  it  meanin^ul,  or  he  might  be  ^ekuig  to  upgr^ 
SrSpSoTSKractice  of  such  a skill  or  art  and  broaden  bis  backgixmnd  of 

the  demand  for  a wide  variety  of  adult  and  continuing  plication 
nroerams  is  increasing  the  systematic  initiation  and  development 
SS  ifsSSTha^  the  dearth  of  re.seai^h  in  this  br^ 

S o?  Xt  Jnd  continuing  education  is  one  which  has  been  relatively 

d“:^.2?SS“ptoU  lu  udult  »d  ^uiug 
eduoSn  must  aim  at  developing  new  knowledge  oo^ermng  the  proems 
educating  adults  and  developing  new  applications  of  existing  knowledge 
this  process  As  a starting  point,  the  content,  quality,  and  extent  of  agoing 
migra^Sr  aUtoTrelation  to  the  goals  of  education  In  our  society  must 
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be  assessed.  Beyond  tliis,  .<i>eoilic  attention  should  be  directed  to  certain  problem 
areas  which  might  be  grouped  into  three  categories:  (1)  those  dealing  with  the 
participants  themselves,  (2)  those  dealing  with  the  process  of  educating  adults, 
and  (3)  those  dealing  with  the  content  of  adult  education. 

si:bmi88ion  of  pkoposals 

I'roposjils  for  adult  and  vocational  education  projects  should  be  preiwued  and 
submitted  in  accordance  with  Office  of  Education  Support  for  Research  and 
Related  Activities.  Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  retpiest  from  the  : 

Bureau  of  Research 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW. 

Washington,  D.C.  20202  i. 

Grants  for  the  supi>ort  of  projects  under  .$10,000  will  be  administered  through 
the  OE  regional  offices.  Application  and  administration  procedures  have  been 
develojied,  and  are  contained  in  the  publication  Sniall  Project  Research,  available 
upon  request  from  the  regional  offices. 

ADOmONAL  INFORMATION 

The  following  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Division  of  Adult  and 
N'ocaf.onal  Research,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW., 

Washington,  D.C.  20202.  . ^ „ 

Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  Training,  and  Experimental  Programs 
DA\‘R  Research  and  Dcrclopment  Activities  in  Neic  Occupational  Fields 
Ouidelincs  for  Research  and  Development  in  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Giiidciines  for  Submitting  Proposals  To  Conduct  Training  Programs  for  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  Personnel 

Subprofessional  Job  Development  in  the  Hlental  Health  Field 
Support  for  Research  Programs  in  the  Health  Fields 
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distribution  of  federal  support  granted  for  projects,  by  state  and  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  196S^7, 

DAVR 


Federal  dollars  granted 


State 


Fiscal  year  1965  Fiscal  year  1966  Fiscal  year  1967 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware — --- 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa....- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 


88, 421 


79,039 


26,947 


Total 


194, 407 


100,000 
9,328 
846, 597 
228, 539 
456,309 
22,782 
183,514 
319, 163 
24, 479 


97,638 

608,741 


380,380 

75,660 

133,729 

52,915 


75, 038 
41,547 
3,447,224 
465, 100 
76,000 
60,000 
583,235 
351,959 
215,352 
46, 132 
6,116 
698,515 
222, 187 
77,818 
211,462 
67,617 
135, 974 


88, 813 


451,654 
81, 150 
340, 545 


305, 980 
443,  573 
124,860 


91, 426 
480,938 
22,000 
296,318 
13,080 
193,886 


263, 851 
50, 875 
4,745, 475 
774,789 
872, 854 
82,782 
1,072,729 
1,114,695 
364,691 
46, 132 
195, 180 
1,788,194 
244, 187 
754, 516 
300,202 
395,286 
188,889 


Maryland. --L 

Massachusetts.- - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.— 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia — 

Washington 

Wost  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming — 

Guam. 


7, 533 
167,675 
402,872 
164,712 
92,727 
98, 323 
72,789 
176,679 


258, 590 
485, 794 
769,668 
827, 457 


90,205 
72, 559 
1,014,638 
400,022 
103,078 
1,009, 174 
190,658 
532,421 
829,661 
12,000 
16,711 


275, 872 
26, 276 
125, 626 
118, 258 
75,289 
224,616 
21,397 
2,651,894 
254, 558 
1, 500 
839,044 
183,203 
97,739 
1,289,110 
206,282 
76,770 


8,449 

313,804 

79,871 


335,879 
315, 032 


386,844 

9,000 

377,035 


94,200 
71,514 
46,090 
668, 528 
82,060 


190, 191 
435,000 
594,055 
214, 557 
104, 963 
16, 234 
68, 531 
183,306 
25, 237 


183,342 
85, 831 
595,128 
927, 239 
125, 740 
1,391,343 
178,018 
183,319 
435,464 
117,589 


40,750 

166,902 

96,451 


23,750 

225,000 


430,890 


456,314 
1,088, 469 
1, 766, 595 
1,206, 726 
197,690 
390,429 
167, 596 
485,611 
143,495 
75,289 
498, 163 
179, 777 
4, 261,660 
1,581,819 
230,318 
3,239, 561 
551,879 
813,479 
2, 554,235 
335,871 
93,481 


385,078 

795,738 

176,322 


117,950 
683,358 
55,090 
1, 476, 453 
82,060 


Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands. 


Total — 10,257,635 


17,282,605 


10,000,000 


37,540, 240 


Supplementary  Data 

A summary  on  school  dropouts  has  just  been  released  by  the  National  EJduca- 
tion  Association.  It  contains  the  following  statistics  on  school  dropouts  by  State 
and  Region : 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  IN  1965-66  AS  A PERCENT  OF  9TH  GRADERS  IN  FALL,  1962 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


state 

(1) 

High  School  9th  graders,  Graduates  as 
graduates,  fall,  1962  percent  of 

1965-66  9th  graders 

4 years  earlier 

(2)  (3)  (4) 

Percent 

not 

graduating 

(5) 

Total,  U.S.  (including  District  of  Columbia) 

New  England - — 

2,356,920 

> 3,050,890 

77.3 

22.7 

122,428 

156,028 

78.5 

21.5 

Connecticut 

30,611 

38,057 

80.4 

19.6 

Maine 

i 12, 271 

15,979 

76.8 

23.2 

Massachusetts — 

’58,500 

75,647 

77.3 

22.7 

New  Hampshire 

7,545 

9,849 

76.6 

23.4 

Rhode  Island 

8,814 

10,606 

83.1 

16.9 

Vermont 

4,687 

5,890 

79.6 

20.4 

MideasL - - 

440,831 

378,567 

4 79.7 

20.3 

Delaware 

5,952 

7,515 

79.2 

20.8 

Maryland - 

41,583 

53,525 

77.7 

22.3 

New  Jersey 

76,000 

92,021 

82.6 

17.4 

New  York. - 

173,224 

218,254 

79.4 

20.6 

Pennsylvania 

138,970 

(0) 

District  of  Columbia 

0 5,102 

7,252 

70.4 

29.6 

Southeast 

509,705 

747, 309 

68.2 

31.8 

Alabama 

44,160 

68,209 

64.7 

35.3 

Arkansas 

24,976 

36,350 

68.7 

31.3 

Florida 

62,222 

86,792 

71.7 

28.3 

Georgia 

51,842 

79,590 

65.1 

34.9 

Kentucky 

34,738 

53,344 

65.1 

34.9 

Louisiana 

39,722 

58,500 

67.9 

32.1 

Mississippi 

27,926 

42,927 

65.1 

34.9 

North  Carolina — 

66,187 

98,283 

67.3 

32.7 

South  Carolina... 

33,539 

47,894 

70.0 

30.0 

Tennessee 

45,803 

67,399 

68.0 

32.0 

Virginia — 

52,417 

70,075 

74.8 

25.2 

West  Virginia.. 

26,173 

37,946 

69.0 

31.0 

Great  Lakes 

476,704 

590,789 

80.7 

19.3 

Illinois 

120,246 

147,882 

81.3 

22.1 

Indiana 

64,024 

82,142 

77.9 

18.7 

Michigan 

106,000 

131,078 

80.9 

19.1 

Ohio - 

130,751 

164, 578 

79.4 

20.6 

Wisconsin 

....  3 55,683 

65, 109 

85.5 

14.5 

: 


I 


i 


I 

i 
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State 

High  School 
graduates, 
1965-66 

9th  graders, 
fall,  1962 

Graduates  as 
Dorcent  of 
9th  graders 
4 years  earlier 

Percent 

not 

graduating 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Plains. 


212,683 


256,364 


83.0 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


Southwest. 


Arizona 

New  Mexico. 
Dklahoma... 
Texas 


Rocky  Mountains. 


Colorado.. 

Idaho 

Montana.. 

Utah 

Wyoming. 


Far  West. 


California... 

Nevada 

Dregon 

Washington. 


Alaska. 

Hawaii. 


1 Includes  estimates  for  nonreporting  States  (Pennsylvania  and  New  Mexico). 

2 Excludes  pupils  attending  publicly  supported  private  academies  and  out-of-State 
z Excludes  vocational  schools  not  operated  as  part  of  the  regular  school  system. 

< Excludes  Pennsylvania. 


schools. 


* Not  available. 

0 Includes  graduates  from  vocational  high  schools,  Capitol  Page  School,  etc. 

7 Estimated  by  NEA  Research  Division. 

• Revised  from  original  figures. 

9 Excludes  New  Mexico.  ^ ^ ^ 

>0  Estimated  by  NEA  Research  Division  and  confirmed  by  Montana  Education  Association. 


17.0 


7 40,000 
• •30,604 
52, 500 
50,200 
19,590 
9,421 
10, 368 

45,492 

35.472 

58,211 

70,763 

23,088 

11,219 

12,119 

P7.9 

86.3 

90.2 

70.9 

84.8 

84.0 

85.6 

12.1 

13.7 

9.8 

29.1 

15.2 
16.0 
14.4 

189-  398 

245, 350 

971.4 

28.6 

18,877 
14, 146 
34, 580 

27,954 

(5) 

67.5 

32.5 

48,400 

71.4 

28.6 

121,795 

168,996 

72.1 

27.9 

69,957 

85, 510 

81.8 

18.2 

27, 555 

32, 723 

84.2 

15.8 

11,098 

13,896 

79.9 

20.1 

>0 10, 000 

13,085 

76.4 

23.6 

16  132 

19,292 

83.6 

16.4 

5, 172 

6,514 

79.4 

20.6 

323,807 

368, 179 

87.9 

12.1 

245,000 

275,000 

89.1 

10.9 

4,620 

5,700 

81.1 

18.9 

28,387 

34,  on 

83.5 

16.5 

45,800 

53,468 

85.7 

14.3 

2,419 

3, 330 

72.6 

27.4 

8,988 

10,633 

84.5 

15.5 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


August  9,  1966. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

Transmitted  herewith  for  your  consideration  and  use  and  for  the 
use  of  other  Members  of  Congress  and  other  interested  parties,  is  a 
report  entitled  “Automation  and  Technology  in  Education,”  pre- 
pared by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  ProCTess. 

The  report  is  an  outgrowth  of  hearings  wnich  the  subcommittee 
held  in  June  as  part  of  its  broad  study  of  investment  in  human  re- 
sources. The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  pioneered  in  assessing 
the  effects  of  automation  on  our  society,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that 
current  efforts  be  devoted  to  appraising  the  effects  of  automation  on 
the  vital  field  of  education.  The  fact  is  that  developments  in  the 
storage,  processing,  and  communication  of  information  arising  from 
the  new  technologies  are  creating  the  prospect  of  a revolution  in  our 
system  of  education.  Moreover,  it  makes  it  possible  to  reduce 
drastically  adult  illiteracy  and  low  earning  power  caused  by  inade- 
quate education,  thus  aiding  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  movement  is  in  its  early  stages  and  there  are  many  problems  that 
will  have  to  be  resolved  before  our  society  can  take  full  advantage  of 
the  new  technology  for  educational  purposes.  ^ This  report  has  been 
prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  to  point  up  recent  develop- 
ments and  delineate  some  of  the  current  issues  in  this  field. 


Sincerely, 


Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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AUTOMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 


Introduction 

The  Nation  has  long  recognized  the  great  importance  of  universal 
education  and  rapid  technological  advance  both  to  the  health  of  our 
free  political  institutions  and  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  our 
economy.  Only  recently  has  it  become  obvious,  even  to  experts, 
that  these  two  forces  in  American  life  ai’e  merging.  Developments  in 
the  storage,  processing,  and  communication  of  information  arising 
from  the  new  technologies  are  creating  the  prospect  of  a complete 
revolution  in  our  system  of  education,  both  public  and  private. 

The  Federal  Government’s  activities  in  the  fields  of  training  and 
Mucation  have  expanded  appreciably  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
Federal  budget  contains  substantial  aid  for  scientific  and  technological 
^ucation  and  provides  extensive  support  to  schools  at  all  levels. 
The  poverty  program  has  added  to  tne  demands  on  our  educational 
resources:  success  of  the  Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  adult 
basic  training  programs,  particularly,  depends  primarily  on  learning. 

In  his  message  of  March  1,  the  President  characterizea  the  education 
of  our  people  as  a national  investment  and  set  for  the  future  the  goal 
of  lull  education  for  every  citizen  up  to  the  limits  of  his  capacity  to 
absorb  it.  The  President  has  proposed  for  the  coming  year  a total 
Federal  investment  in  education  and  training  of  over  $10  billion. 
Among  the  elements  in  the  program  are  the  adoption  of  special 
educational  aids  for  approximately  12  million  children  who  are  handi- 
capped plwsically  or  culturally;  elimination  of  illiteracy  within  a 
decade ; reduction  by  half  in  the  number  of  school  dropouts ; provision 
of  public  library  services  to  15  million  Americans  who  do  not  now  have 
them;  guaranteed  opportunities  for  higher  education  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  learn;  and  construction  of  facilities  needed  to  take  care  of  9 
million  college  students  by  1975.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  expansion  of  the  Headstart  program 
for  preschool  children ; strengthening  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  expansion  of  Federal  assistance  in  higher 
education;  and  improvement  of  the  Nation’s  libraries.  That  a pre- 
dominantly bipartisan  effort  in  the  Congress  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs  is  indicative  of  the  national  concern  and 
support  for  educational  growth  and  modernization  of  our  educational 
plant. 

The  National  Commission  on  Automation,  Technology,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  observed,  in  its  recent  report,  that  unemployment 
> tends  to  be  concentrated  among  those  workers  with  little  education — 
“not  primarily  because  technological  developments  are  changing  the 
nature  of  jobs,  but  because  the  uneducated  are  at  the  ‘back  of  the 
line’  in  the  competition  for  jobs,”  In  this  connection,  the  Commission 
stated  that  “adequate  educational  opportunities  should  be  available 
to  all”  in  order  to  facilitate  adjustments  to  change,  as  well  as  to 
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improve  the  quality  of  life.  Recommendations  in  the  report  include 
compensatory  education  for  tliose  from  disadvantaged  environments, 
improvements  in  the  general  quality  of  education,  uni  vernal  high 
school  education  and  opportunity  for  14  years  of  free  public  educa- 
tion, elimination  of  financial  obstacles  to  higher  education,  lifetime 
opportunities  for  education,  training,  retraining,  and  special  atten- 
tion to  tlie  handicaps  of  adults  witli  deficient  basic  education. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  directs  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  matters  relating  to  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power.  In  the  course  of  its  many  studies 
since  the  act  was  passed,  the  committee  has  periodically  examined  the 
effects  of  automation  on  the  performance  and  development  of  our 
economy,  particularly  its  implication  for  production  and  manpower. 
Recently  many  applications  of  automation  have  focused  on  the  com- 
munication of  information  and  its  measurement,  translation,  and  re- 
trieval. In  line  with  this  new  trend,  a substantial  amount  of  business 
investment  and  resources  lias  been  devoted  to  the  possibilities  of 
applying  technological  innovations  to  the  rapidly  expanding  require- 
ments of  education. 

This  convergence  of  expanding  demands  on  our  educational  system 
and  the  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  the  field  of  communications  tech- 
nology during  the  past  decade  has  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
economy.  For  this  reason,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress 
devoted  3 days  of  hearings  to  the  subject  early  in  June  1966.  Eight 
witnesses  were  heard,  representing  the  industries  engaged  in  develop- 
ing new  technology  for  education;  experts  in  the  field  of  educational 
research;  and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government.  The 
hearings  served  to  highlight  the  challenge  of  educational  requirements 
Jor  public  policy,  as  well  as  our  great  need  for  coordination  and 
iL  agination  in  adapting  our  skills  and  knowledge  to  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  learning. 

This  report  is  necessarily  selective  in  its  review  of  issues  which  were 
raised  in  the  hearings.  In  addition  to  providing  greater  detail  con- 
cerning some  topics  discussed  here,  the  record  of  the  hearings — 
published  in  a separate  volume — deals  with  other  recent  or  prospec- 
tive developmemc.,  in  automation  and  technology  as  they  affect 
education. 

Dimensions  op  Educational  Needs 

Expenditures  on  education  constitute  a significant  part  of  our 
gross  national  product — approximately  6 percent.  Moreover,  they 
are  growing  rapidly.  Direct  expenditures  for  formal  education  in 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  increased  from  ap- 
proximately $18  billion  a year  in  1955  to  a current  level  close  to  $40 
billion.  By  1975,  these  outlays  are  expected  to  increase  by  another 
50  percent,  reaching  $60  billion  a year  (in  1963-64  dollars).  The  rise 
is  caused  mainly  by  increases  in  enrollment  at  all  levels  of  education, 
especially  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  rising  costs,  including,  of 
course,  teachers’  salaries. 

Tables  indicating  anticipated  increases  in  expenditures  for  education 
by  level  of  instruction  and  the  increases  in  enrollments  through  1975 
are  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  209- 
225) . These  tables  were  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  published  as  part  of  its 
projections  of  educational  statistics  to  1974-75. 
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According  to  the  Office  of  Education  analyses,  annual  cuiTent  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in- 
creased from  $321  per  pupil  in  the  school  year  1954-55  to  ^78  in 
’.964-65,  and  are  expected  to  increase  to  $660  by  1974-75.  Figures 

Tire  in  1963-64  dollars.  ...  , . • . i 

The  annual  cost  per  student  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  rose 
from  $881  in  1954-55  to  $1,220  in  1964-65,  and  is  expected  to  chinb  to 
$1,537  by  1974-75.  These  costs  also  are  expressed  in  1963-64  dollars. 
They  relate  only  to  education  expenses,  omitting  auxiliary  items, 
organized  research,  and  other  related  activities  of  the  institutions. 

Total  enrollment  in  U.S.  educational  institutions  rose  froin  36 
million  in  1954  to  53  million  in  1964  and  is  expected  to  be  63  million 
by  1974.  This  total  covers  regular  public  and  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  degree  credit  enrollments  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  but  does  not  include  private  vocational  schools  or 
enrollment  in  noncredit  courses  at  institutions  of  higher  leammg. 


Federal  Government  Role 


An  appreciable  part  of  the  Federal  budget  is  devoted  to  ^ucation. 
As  is  evident  in  tables  in  Special  Analysis  Q oj  the  Federal  Budget  Jor 
1967,  these  expenditures  are  reflected  throughout  the  spectrum  of 
Government  functions.  Expenditures  from  Federal  budget  and 
trust  funds  for  education,  training,  and  related  programs  were  $5.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1965.  They  were  estimated  to  rise  to  $8.4  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year— nearly  6 percent  of  all  budget  and  trust 


fund  expenditures.  . ..  ^ 

During  1964-65,  four-fifths  of  all  U.S.  outlays  for  education  were 
financed  through  governmental  budgets,  local.  State,  and  Federal. 
Major  responsibility  for  public  financing  of  education  has  rested 
traditionally  on  local  governments,  but  the  Statos  and  the^  Federal 
Government  have  increased  their  contributions  substantially  in  recent 
years.  The  Federal  Government  provided  11.5  percent  and  State 
and  local  governments  financed  from  their  own  revenues  68.5  percent 
of  all  educational  expenditures  in  1964-65.  The  rest  was  private 
expenditure  by  institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals. 

The  Office  of  Education’s  projections  suggest  that  the  public  share 
of  the  national  total  will  recede  slightly,  to  about  77  percent,  and  the 
nonpublic  share  will  rise  to  23  percent  over  the  next  decade. 

If  recent  trends  in  governmental  financing  continue,  the  Federal 
Government  is  likely  to  be  financing  in  1975  significantly  more  than 
its  present  11.5  percent  share  of  all  U.S.  educational  expenditures. 
But  even  if  the  Federal  share  remains  unchanged,  this  portion  of  the 
$60.9  billion  total  estimated  for  1975  would  add  some  $2.6  bilhon  a 
year  to  Federal  Government  expenditures  (in  1963-64  dollars). 


Research  and  Development 

It  has  been  said  that  even  now,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  Ae 
current  “knowledge  explosion,”  the  education  “industry  of  this 
country  devotes  less  than  1 percent  of  its  annual  outlays  to  research 
and  development.  An  industrialist,  who  is  also  a school  board  presi- 
dent, has  been  quoted  as  saying,  “The  aircraft  indust^  would  go  out  of 
business  in  2 years  if  it  changed  as  slowly  as  education. 
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Dr.  llichard  Louis  Bright,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Re.search,  was  among  the  witnesses  heard  by  the  subcommittee. 
He  has  reported,  in  a recent  article,  the  estimates  of  some  experts  that 
there  is  a 30-year  lag  between  innovation  in  education  and  widespread 
adoption  of  the  innovation.  In  fact.  Dr.  Bright  noted,  it  takes  about 
15  years  for  the  first  3 percent  of  school  districts  to  make  any  given 
cha^e. 

“This,"  he  said,  “is  a tragic  truth  in  a time  when  education  has  come 
to  bo  regwded  as  the  heart  of  our  society;  tragic  in  a time  when,  for 
instance,  innovation  in  medicine  takes  only  2 years  to  be  universally 
adoDted." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  the  Congress 
enacted  in  1965  has  added  a great  new  impetus  to  the  invention  and 
adoption  of  ne\v  techniques  and  new  ideas  for  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  educational  processes  and  programs.  The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  provides  increased  assistance  for  postsecondary  education. 
Yet  it  appears  that  only  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion and  that  there  remains  a long  and  tortuous  path  from  the  research 
and  development  which  produces  valid  new  techniques  to  their  effec- 
tive general  application  in  the  learning  process. 


Prospective  Demands  in  Relation  to  Capacity 


The  Office  of  Education’s  projections  of  aggregate  educational  outlays 
appear  to  be  minimal.  They  do  not  take  account  of  the  need  for 
great  qualitative  improvements.  They  provide  for  some  reduction 
of  the  number  of  overcrowded  or  unsatisfactory  public  school  class- 
rooms but  not  for  the  full  correction  of  such  substandard  conditions. 
They  assume  the  continued  use  of  many  facilities  which  already  are 
obsolete  or  inefficient  or  will  become  so  during  the  next  decade. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated  during 
the  process  of  education  is  increasing  in  geometric  progressions  year 
after  year.  There  have  been  estimates  that  as  much  technical  knowl- 
edge will  be  developed  in  the  next  30  years  as  has  been  accumulated 
in  the  entire  past  history  of  mankind.  In  this  country  alone,  we 
produce  approximately  25,000  technical  papers  every  week,  along 
with  400  books  and  3,500  articles.  Added  to  these  rapidly  Rowing 
demands  on  our  educational  system  is  the  impetus  of  the  civS  rights 
quest,  which  devolves  in  considerable  measure,  on  the  schools. 

Facing  such  prospective  requirements,  our  educational  system  is 
threatened  by  a decline  in  relative  effectiveness  unless  improved 


productivity  can  be  brought  to  its  aid.  The  majority  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  expressed  concern  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 


meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  and  to  expand  our  educational 
enterprises  adequately  by  traditional  approaches — e.g.,  conventional 
buildings  and  facilities,  traditional  methods  of  utilizing  teachers  and 
other  personnel,  and  existing  organizational  structure. 


Technological  Innovations 


From  such  considerations  springs  the  enthusiasm  and  the  high 
expectations  which  most  of  the  witnesses  expressed  for  the  applica- 
tion of  rapidly  developing  communications  technology — a technology 
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which  appears  to  offer  to  educators  many  useful  devices  and  cornbi- 
nations  of  devices.  At  the  same  time,  these  witnesses  raised  questions 
and  emphasized  the  need  for  cautious  appraisal  including  most 
especially  the  clear  definition  of  the  objectives  of  educatioiml  efforts 
and  evaluation  of  proposed  innovations  in  the  light  of  those  objectives. 

It  seems  clear  tnat  rapid  and  effective  application  of  these  devices 
and  new  techniques  will  require  important  adjustments  within  the 
educational  system.  The  role  of  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  may  be  altered.  Application  of  the  new  technology  wul 
require  much  more  specific  planning  for  the  teacher-pupil  relation- 
ship, with  some  departures  from  past  dependence  on  improvisations 
and  intuitive  insights.  It  could  result  in  a considerable  rise  in  the 
proportionate  importance  of  capital  equipment  employed  in^  the 
national  educational  enterprise;  and  this,  in  turn,  could  nave 
significant  implications  for  the  economical  and  eflScient  size  of  school 
attendance  areas  and  administrative  districts,  and  the  financing  of 
education. 

Acceptance  of  such  changes  presupposes  careful  assessments  of 
social  and  economic  benefits  and  disadvantages  associated  with  each 
proposed  innovation.  It  requires  clear  demonstrations  that  the  bene- 
fits of  particular  changes  exceed  their  costs,  both  direct  and  indirect. 
Among  costs  and  benefits  to  be  considered  are  the  possibilities  that 
adaptations  to  future  changes  in  educational  requirements  may  be 
either  hindered  or  facilitated  by  each  current  commitment. 

Kinds  of  Equipment 

The  technolorical  aids  that  were  brought  to  the  committee’s 
attention  include  educational  television,  both  open  and  closed; 
video  tape;  computerized  instruction;  the  use  of  computers  for  stu- 
dent testing,  guidance,  and  evaluation,  and  the  storage,  retrieval, 
and  distribution  of  information;  programed  courses  of  instruction, 
teaching  machines,  particularly  the  “talking  typewriter’’;  the  i^e 
of  microfilm  and  microfilm  viewing  equipment;  and  language  labo- 
ratories. Ako  stressed  was  the  “systems”  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  educational  technology.  By  thk  is  meant 
the  creative  combination  of  a variety  of  sldlk  and  devices  to  produce 
desired  results,  an  approach  that  is  proving  highly  successful  in  the 

military  sphere.  -i  j ^ 

It  was  pointed  out  that  computers  can  provide  lessons  tailored  to 
individual  needs  so  that  the  student  can  control  the  speed  of  presenta- 
tion in  accordance  with  his  own  progress.  The  presentation  can  be  in 
written  form,  through  pictures,  either  moving  or  stiff,  by  voice,  or  by 
various  combinations  of  these.  Likewise,  the  student  responses  can 
be  made  by  typewriter  keyboard,  by  pressing  buttons,  or  by  simply 

pointing  a wand  at  a tube.  • j j j 

It  is  possible,  through  the  computer,  to  provide  students  and 
teachers  with  a record  of  progress  at  any  point  in  a course  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  also  possible  tor  the  teacher  to  get  Mialytical  reports  on 
the  progress  of  students,  so  as  to  show  areas  of  dfficulty  and  rates  of 
progress.  Students  can  simulate  the  real  decision-making  process, 
such  as  running  a business  or  a legislature.  Perhaps^  one  of  the  most 
exciting  prospective  uses  is  the  possibility  of  establkhing  centers  of 
information  which  a student  could  reach  by  a telephonic  device  and 
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receive  a lesson  or  a formula,  see  a film,  or  obtain  language  instruction; 
in  other  words,  obtain  information  in  almost  any  form  and  in  various 
media.  The  so-called  talking  typewriter,  which  some  experts  regard 
as  impressively  effective  in  teaching  children  to  read,  combines  sight, 
sound,  and  touch  in  one  device.  Copying  machines  are  proving  very 
useful  as  an  educational  aid.  Video  ,tape,  though  still  relatively  ex- 
pensive, makes  it  possible  for  groups  to  view  themselves  and  analyze 
their  performances.  The  use  of  film  cartridges  in  individual  projec- 
tors, particularly,  could  be  an  aid  in  biology  wnere  it  would  be  possible 
to  see  growth  speeded  up,  or  in  physics  where  events  may  be  slowed 
down  to  permit  study.  In  addition  to  teaching  possibilites,  com- 
puters will  become  increasingly  necessary  in  the  aaministration  and 
recordkeeping  of  schools  and  in  the  management  of  libraries. 

A maj'ority  of  the  witnesses  heard  by  the  subcommittee  were  of  the 
opinion  that  technological  teaching  aids,  properly  used,  can  help  sub- 
stantially to  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  education. 
They  can  do  so  ny  providing  more  flexibility  in  both  the  organization 
and  the  operation  of  schools  and  permitting  each  student  to  realize 
more  fully  his  unique  talents  and  capacity.  They  also  serve  to  relieve 
teachers  of  much  of  the  drudgery  and  drill  that  is  now  part  of  the  edu- 
cational scene,  and  permit  them  to  give  more  time  and  talent  to  those 
teaching  responsibilities  and  on-the-spot  complications  that  require 
personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 

Automation  is  expected  to  help  particularly  those  students  engaged 
in  independent  study  because  it  mE^es  it  possible  to  receive  programed 
instruction  when  and  where  it  is  needed.  This  prospect  increases 
greatly  the  opportunities  for  continuing  education  throughout  the 
adult  years.  As  one  of  the  witnesses  stated,  it  will 

make  possible,  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  facilities, 
cost,  and  convenience,  the  magnitude,  the  diversity,  and  the 
quality  of  education  that  will  he  demanded  and  required  by 
a society  that  is  fast  becoming  a continuous  learning  society, 
and  thus  expand  educational  opportunities — downward,  up- 
ward, and  throughout  the  age  range  of  our  population. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  technology  makes  it  possible  to 
convey  information  in  a far  more  flexible  and,  potentially  at  least, 
effective  way  than  can  be  managed  by  an  overburdened  teacher, 
standing  in  front  of  the  classroom.  However,  there  is  one  big  proviso: 
equipment  must  be  properly  programed  inasmuch  as  its  penormance 
depends  entirely  on  what  is  put  into  the  machine.  The  pressing  need 
for  adequate  educational  “software”  to  be  constructively  employed 
by  the  new  machines  was  repeatedly  stressed.  Moreover,  equip- 
ment is  still  highly  developmental  and  experimental.  Most  witnesses 
cautioned  about  the  need  for  considerably  more  research  and  more 
imaginative  use  of  existing  techniques,  as  well  as  for  the  development 
of  competence  in  programing. 

Fundamental  Prerequisites 

The  testimony  indicated  clearly  that  the  application  of  technology 
to  education  is  in  an  elementar}’^  stage.  Much  programing  of  teaching 
devices  was  described  as  poor,  and  the  equipment  now  in  use  apparent- 
ly is  still  fairly  primitive.  There  is  great  need  for  more  research. 
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not  only  on  the  application  of  technological  devices,  but  also  on  the 
learning  process  itself.  The  subcommittee  was  impressed  with  the 
emphasis  placed  by  most  of  the  witnesses  on  the  great  need  for  knowing 
more  about  human  psychology,  particularly  how  the  individual 
learns.  In  the  circumstances,  the  formulation  and  adoption  now  by 
the  educational  community  of  guiding  principles  for  development  and 
application  of  educational  technology  would  contribute  immeasurably 
to  health  development  of  new  systems  and  would  help  avoid  waste  of 
resources.  A nurnber  of  general  problem  areas  were  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  insufficient  coordination  between  industrial 
firms  which  are  developing  educational  equipment  and  machinery 
and  the  educators  who  are  concerned  with  communicating  knowledge 
and  “opening  the  minds”  of  the  young  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  originate  and  evaluate  new  ideas.  It  appears  that  tne  vital 
function  of  programing — preparation  of  the  content  of  education — is 
falling  too  frequently  to  the  “hardware”  manufacturers  when  it 
should  be  handled  by  educational  experts.  What  is  needed  is  a 
better  fitting  of  means  to  objectives. 

Educational  technology  is  now  a major  field  of  corporate  research 
and  investment.  It  is  not  only  the  business  equipment  manufac- 
turers who  are  involved,  but  a great  variety  of  corporations,  many  of 
them  among  the  giants,  ran^ng  from  steel  and  chemicals  to  publishing 
firms,  who  are  directing  their  efforts  more  to  the  burgeoning  education 
market.  One  witness  stated: 

The  American  economy  was  built  around  the  railroads  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19bh  century,  around  the  automobile  in 
the  first  two-thirds  of  this  century,  and  it  will  be  built  around 
education  in  the  balance  of  this  century. 

What  seems  to  be  called  for  is  broader  and  better  research  into  the 
means  whereby  schools  can  be  made  more  effective,  utilizing  the 
available  range  of  technology,  and  taking  fidl  advantage  of  what  we 
do  know  about  the  learning  process.  With  this  must  come  an  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  for  coordinating  the  development  and  evalu- 
ation of  new  educational  programs  and  equipment,  thus  permitting 
the  schools  to  utilize  them  in  the  most  effective  way. 

As  of  now,  it  is  pretty  much  on  a catch-as-catch-can  basis  between 
individual  companies  and  individual  school  districts.  By  and  large, 
educational  systems  throughout  the  Nation  have  little  means  of 
evaluating  new  developments,  let  alone  obtaining  and  putting  them 
to  use.  The  result  was  described  by  a witness  as  “a  shallow  penetra- 
tion by  the  technologists  into  education.”  Coordination  would  also 
inake  possible  the  development  of  systems — integrating  a variety  of 
mechanisms  and  skills — in  order  to  achieve  defined  objectives  in  educa- 
tion. The  so-called  systems  approach  to  defense  production  require- 
ments has  been  an  outstanding  success  and  has  involved  a high 
degree  of  cooperation  between  large  numbers  of  specialists  and  the. 
producers  of  a broad  variety  of  industrial  skills  and  products. 

At  present,  it  appears  that  we  do  not  have  any  established  pro- 
cedures for  translating  new  techniques  and  technologies  from  the 
design  stage  to  the  classroom — at  least  not  on  an  appreciable  scale. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  of  extensive  long-range  planning  among  educators 
themselves.  Clearly  there  is  great  potentiw  in  the  use  of  electronic 
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and  other  modern  communication  skills  to  advance  education.  But 
before  this  can  be  done,  there  must  be  much  more  imaginative  work 
done  in  matching  equipment  and  capabilities  to  learners’  capacities  and 
aptitudes,  as  weU  as  social  objectives  and  individual  needs.  Witnesses 
stressed  that  this  undertaking  will  require  the  best  thinking  of  our 
culture  and  should  enlist  the  combinea  resources  of  the  schools,  the 
universities,  the  industries  producing  educational  technology,  and 
related  enterprises. 

In  essence,  the  potential  contribution  of  technology  to  our  educa- 
tional needs  will  be  governed  by  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Effectiveness  of  research  in  learning  theory  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  development  of  education; 

(2)  Improvement  of  curriculum  programing,  particularly  in 
respect  to  defining  and  meeting  educational  objectives; 

(3)  Organization  of  our  school  systems  and  intelligent  planning 
of  curriculum; 

(4)  More  effective  use  of  teachers;  and 

(5)  Recognition  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  educators  of  the 
great  potential  inherent  in  the  new  communications  technology. 

The  foregoing  requirements  will  be  fostered  by  a cooperative 
participation  of  educational  institutions,  government  agencies,  and 
the  affected  private  industry.  They  will  have  to  collaborate  both 
in  planning  and  producing  systems  of  technolog}^  that  are  geared  to 
the  genuine  needs  of  the  students. 

Economic  Effects 

Traditionally,  education  has  not  been  capital  intensive.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  most  part  are  in  terms  of  salaries  and  other  personal 
services.  Capital  investment  has  been  almost  wholly  in  real  estate, 
furniture,  and  books. 

The  prospective  increased  use  of  expensive  communication  equip- 
ment and  systems  involves  much  greater  capital  investment  in  equip- 
ment, and  the  Employment  of  technicians  to  install  and  maintain  it. 
This  is  a new  phenomenon  in  the  field  of  education.  Educators  who 
think  primarily  in  terms  of  operating  costs  for  classroom  teaching  will 
be  required  to  change  their  accounting  notions  to  accommodate  certain 
fixed  costs  for  instructional  equipment  to  be  amortized  over  time.  _ 

It  was  indicated  in  the  course  of  our  hearings  that  experiments  in 
the  use  of  computer  systems  reveal  that  to  receive  widespread  applica- 
tion the  amortized  cost  of  computerized  instructional  equipment 
should  not  exceed  25  cents  per  student-hour  in  elementary  schools 
and  50  cents  per  student-hour  for  special  education.  Converting 
these  student-hour  costs  into  initial-capital  costs,  the  experimenters 
have  come  up  vdth  a figure  of  somewhere  between  $2,000  and  $4,000 
per  student  console  as  the  feasible  price  range.  It  was  predicted  that 
this  price  objective  might  possibly  be  reached  in  a few  years.  It  was 
also  estimated  that  after  specific  curriculum  objectives  are  established, 
the  proper  programing  of  such  equipment  would  cost  approximately 
$4,000  to  provide  material  for  1 hour  for  an  average  student.  How- 
ever, once  invested,  this  sum  could  be  spread  over  any  number  of 
students  using  it  over  a considerable  period  of  time — provided,  of 
course,  the  initial  programing  is  done  competently  and  is  not  rendered 
obsolete  by  extraneous  developments. 
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Proper  use  of  technology  will  call  for  the  revamping  of  conventional 
organization  and  construction  of  schools.  Significantly,  new  tech- 
nology has  brought  about  major  revisions  in  the  construction  of  in- 
dustrial plants,  as  well  as  in  their  location,  management,  and  mode  of 
operation.  Unless  there  are  similar  accommodations  to  new^  tech- 
nology in  the  education  field,  our  schools  shall  fail  to  achieve  their  true 
potential.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  increased  capital  costs  for 
schools  will  tend  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  education  offered  by 
the  wealthier  school  districts  and  that  offered  by  the  poorer  school 
districts. 

Manpower 

A reassuring  prospect  on  the  educational  scene  is  the  outlook  for  an 
increase  in  the  available  supply  of  teachers,  relative  to  demand. 
During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  in  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools,  elementary 
and  secondary.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  for  these  schools  in  the 
decade  ahead  there  will  be  larger  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  in 
proportion  to  enrollments  than  at  present. 

For  higher  education,  trends  and  prospects  differ  somewhat.  The 
decade  ahead  is  expected  to  bring  an  increase  of  about  3.8  million 
students,  to  an  enrolment  of  8.7  million  in  1974.  A continued  short- 
age of  teaching  staffs  is  expected  through  1970,  as  severe  as  that  of 
1960-65.  After  1970,  however,  the  potential  supply  of  college  teachers 
should  be  larger  relative  to  enroflments.  This  result  is  expected 
because  the  rate  of  growth  in  enrollment  will  slow  down  and  the 
ou^ut  of  doctors  of  philosophy  will  be  expanded  greatly. 

These  prospects  for  relative  improvement  in  the  number  of  qualified 
teachers,  if  realized,  will  relieve  to  some  extent  the  pressures  which 
might  otherwise  arise  for  introduction  of  new  technological  devices  as 
a means  of  alleviating  teacher  shortages.  Nevertheless,  this  develop- 
ment is  not  expected  to  reduce  the  importance  of  automation  as  a 
means  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  and  to  permit  more 
productive  uses  of  teachers’  time. 

Information  Centers 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  subcommittee  that  there  is  now  no  dis- 
interested center  of  comprehensive  information  for  educators  about 
the  availability  and  usefulness  of  new  techniques  and  technology. 
There  is  no  pooling  of  information,  although  there  is  obviously  a great 
need  among  educators  for  some  kind  of  clearinghouse  to  keep  them 
posted  on  innovations.  It  was  proposed  that  a major  clearinghouse  in 
the  nature  of  a data  bank  be  established  to  provide  a registry  of  edu- 
cational research  and  a file  of  completed  research  findings.  Such  an 
institution  could  also  serve  to  make  available  an  indexed  locator  file  of 
educational  programs,  computer  or  otherwise,  and  possibly  to  store 
programs,  ft  could  act  as  a referral  center  for  agencies  and  Dusinesses 
to  undertake  development  of  specified  programs  and  systems.  Such 
an  organization  might  also  provide  a useful  source  of  stimulation  to 
needed  research  and  development  and  might  maintain  a file  of  experts 
and  consultants.  The  subcommittee  is  impressed  with  the  great 
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value  that  might  inhere  in  the  establishment  of  a data  bank  of  this  kind, 
utilizing  the  most  advanced  data  processing  and  communicating 
techniques  and  equipment. 

Special  Application:  Adult  Education 

The  subcommittee  is  impressed  with  tlie  fact  that  talking  type- 
\vriters  and  other  communications  equipment  now  in  the  develop- 
mental stage  are  particularly  well  suited  to  teaching  adults.  They 
permit  privacy  of  study  and  flexibility  as  to  time  and  place  of  utiliza- 
tion. As  one  of  the  more  immediate  objectives  of  technological 
innovation,  our  Nation  might  well  concentrate  on  the  elimination  of 
adult  illiteracy.  We  know  that  illiteracy  is  a major  drag  on  our 
economic  progress  and  a heavy  expense.  . j . 

Several  economic  studies  have  established  that  higher  education 
has  a measurable  economic  value  in  our  society— a value  which 
generally  takes  the  form  of  higher  lifetime  productivity  and  earnings 
for  individuals  with  higher  education  than  for  those^  without  it. 
Estimates  relating  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  more 
limited  in  scope,  but  studies  in  tms  area  likewise  suggest  that  schooling 
adds  appreciably  to  individual  productivity,  and,  earnings  and  yields  a 
high  rate  of  return  on  investments  made  by  families  and  society  in 
education. 

Specific  measurements  of  the  costs  of  illiteracy  and  the  benefits 
which  might  be  gained  from  its  elimination  are  not  available,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  elimination  of  illiteracy  will  prove  a highly  pro- 
ductive social  investment  for  the  United  States.  It  would  change 
people  who  are  now  a burden  on  the  community  into  productive 
workers.  Illiteracy  is  closely  correlated  with  social  maladjustment 
and  is  clearly  an  aggravant  of  social  ills.  Its  elimination  wairants 
high  priority  in  the  list  of  national  objectives.  It  is  a prerequisite  to 
the  effective  eUmination  of  poverty.  ...  . 

There  are  convincing  indications  that  imaginative  application  of 
existing  technology  can  do  much  to  facilitate  progress  in  overcoming 
iUiteracy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  research  and  pilot  prmects  will  ^ncen- 
trate  more  on  this  subject  than  they  have  to  date.  Certainly,  Federal 
aid  programs  in  the  fields  of  labor,  manpower,  welfwe,  poverty,  and 
education  should  foster  this  objective.  In  these  circumstances  this 
subcommittee  recommends  that  the  administration  marshal  all  avail- 
able force  promptly  to  eliminate  this  unnecessary  and  harmful  bhght, 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  at  an  early  date  a coordinated  program 
for  achieving  that  objective. 


Guiding  the  Revolution  in  Education 

It  is  obvious  that  major  corporations  have  moved  into  the  field  of 
educational  technology  and  tnat  in  some  cases,  through  default, 
they  have  taken  over  the  crucial  function  of  preparing  the  content  of 
educational  programs.  The  development  of  educational  technology 
by  corporations  has  produced  a rash  of  mergers  in  order  to  combme 
skills  and  know-how  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  newly  developmg 
lu  cti*k0^ 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  the  tremendous  technical  know-how  of 
our  society  be  directed  toward  solving  problems  in  this  area  of  great 
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social  need.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  many  school  systems  and 
educational  institutions  may  be  committed  for  many  years  to  un- 
suitable or  inadequate  teaching  e<]^uipment  and  programs,  simply 
because  the  large  investments  required  to  produce  and  install  any 
equipment  and  program,  and  to  train  teaching  personnel  to  use  them, 
will  preclude  reconsideration  of  choices  once  they  are  made. 

Options  for  change  must  be  held  open.  It  would  be  tragic  if  con- 
trol of  curriculum  and  the  content  of  courses  were  to  pass  by  default 
into  the  hands  of  large  corporate  producers  in  the  “hardware”  or 
“software”  end  of  the  business.  Teaching  aids  and  devices  should 
be  developed  to  meet  explicit  educational  objectives  and  needs,  rather 
than  to  broaden  markets  for  particular  products. 

It  is  imperative  that  educators  maintain  and  safeguard  their  proper 
role  as  formulators  of  educational  policy.  In  the  years  ahead,  it  should 
be  a primary  concern  of  public  policy  to  safeguard  this  role  while 
promoting  the  utmost  improvement  of  productivity  in  our  educational 
programs  through  the  studied  application  of  the  new  technology. 
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[From  Harper’s,  May  1064] 

Give  Slum  Children  a Chance — A Radical  Proposal 
(By  Charles  E.  Silberman) 

Can  the  nation  afford  a public-school  system  which  is  failing  to 
educate  between  50  and  80  pci'  cent  of  its  Negro  and  white  slum 
childrent 

Horace  Mann  called  education  "the  great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men 
. . . the  balance  wheel  of  the  social  machinery.” 

The  wheel  is  out  of  balance.  As  the  one  Institution  which  every  Negro  and  white 
slum  child  comes  Into  Intensive  and  prolonged  contact,  the  public  school  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  cultural  barrier  that  helps  block  their 
advance.  But  the  opportunity  is  being  muffed : no  city  In  the  United  States  has 
even  begun  to  face  up  to  the  problem  Involved  In  educating  the  Negro  or  white 
slum  youngster. 

The  root  of  the  problem  educationally  is  that  the  slum  child  does  not  learn  to 
read  properly  In  the  first  two  grades.  Whether  because  of  this  reading  disability 
alone,  or  because  of  difilculty  In  handling  abstract  concepts  that  stem  from  Inde- 
pendent causes,  the  slum  child  falls  further  and  further  behind  after  the  third 
grade ; the  gap  widens,  and  his  IQ  actually  declines.  His  failure  to  read  properly 
affects  a lot  more  than  his  school  work.  It  has  a profound  impact  on  how  he 
regards  himself  and  consequently  on  how  he  regards  school.  Poor  reading  skill 
at  the  start  Is  the  major  cause  of  school  dropouts  and  subsequent  unemployment. 

No  Informed  person  can  believe  any  longer  that,  the  i>oor— or  the  Negroes  spe- 
cifically— are  congenitally  slow  or  illiterate.  Yet  we  have  had  almost  no  success 
in  combating  this  most  crippling  of  a child’s  handicaps.  Even  the  most  well- 
intentioned  and  well-financed  special  program  for  the  “culturally  deprived  child” 
serves  to  help  only  a small  upper  crust.  New  York  City,  for  example,  spends  some 
$200  a year  more  per  child  In  slum  schools  than  In  white  middle-class  schools.  Yet 
with  it  all,  third-grade  pupils  In  the  schools  of  central  Harlem  are  one  year  be- 
hind grade  level  in  academic  performance ; by  the  sixth  grade,  they  have  fallen 
nearly  two  years  behind,  and  by  eighth  grade,  two  and  a half  years.  And  some 
cities  aren’t  even  making  an  effort.  Chicago,  for  example,  appropriates  20  per  cent 
less  per  child  In  Negro  schools  than  In  white  middle-class  schools. 

The  reason  we  have  failed  is  that  we  start  much  too  late,  after  the  damage  Is 
already  done.  Instruction  In  the  first  grade  of  our  public  schools  takes  It  for 
granted  that  a child  has  completed  a reading-readiness  program  In  the  kinder- 
garten year.  Yet  only  a small  fraction  of  Negro  or  lower-class  white  youngsters 
attend  kindergarten.  Compulsory  kindergarten  undoubtedly  would  Improve  mat- 
ters, but  the  basic  problem  would  remain.  That  problem,  stated  simply.  Is  that 
the  environment  In  which  lower-class  Negro  and  white  children  grow  up  does 
Hut  provide  the  Intellectual  and  sensory  stimulus  they  so  desperately  need.  The 
result  is  that  youngsters  from  Impoverish  ^d  backgrounds  enter  school  lacking  a 
great  many  skills  which  the  teachers  and  the  curriculum  take  for  granted,  and 
which  most  middle-class  children  have  acquired  as  a matter  of  course. 

A child’s  world  op  povebtt 

The  slum  youngsters,  for  example,  may  lack  the  sense  of  auditory  discrimina- 
tion— 'the  ability  to  distinguish  very  subtle  dlffei'ences  and  nuances  In  sound — 
that  i.s  essential  to  reading.  The  noise  level  In  a household  In  which  a half-dozen 
people  are  living  in  two  rooms  tends  to  be  so  high  that  the  child  is  forced  to 
learn  how  not  to  listen ; he  develops  the  ability  to  wall  himself  off  from  his 
surroundings.  Hence  he  falls  to  develop  an  ability  to  distinguish  between  relevant 
and  irrelevant  sounds,  and  to  screen  out  the  irrelevant.  If,  for  instance,  a truck 
rumbles  by  while  the  teacher  is  talking,  the  lower-class  pupil  hears  only  one  big 
jumble  of  sound ; the  middle-class  pupil  has  the  ability  to  screen  out  the  ir- 
relevant noise  of  the  truck  and  listen  only  to  the  teacher. 

More  important,  the  lower-class  child  has  not  had  the  'experience  of  having 
adults  correct  his  pronunciation ; correction  of  baby  speech  and  of  mistakes  in 
syntax  on  grammar  is  one  crucial  way  In  which  the  middle-class  child  learns 
the  ability  to  distinguish  subtle  nuances  of  sound  and  language — “b”  as  opposed 
to  “p,”  for  example.  In  the  case  of  the  lower-class  Negro  youngster,  particularly 
In  families  recently  moved  from  the  South,  the  problem  is  compounded  several 
times  over  by  the  fact  that  the  phonic  system  of  the  language  he  spbaks  is  quite 
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different  from  the  system  of  the  language  which  the  teacher  speaks  and  which 
tlie  reading  primers  use. 

The  lower-class  cliild,  moreover,  tends  to  have  a poor  attention  span  and  to 
have  great  difficulty  following  the  teacher’s  orders.  The  reason  is  that  he  gen- 
erally conie.s  from  a nonverbal  household : adults  speak  In  shc-rt  sentences,  If 
indeed  they  si)eak  at  all,  and  when  they  give  orders  to  the  child,  it  is  usually  in 
monosyllables— “get  this.”  “bring  that.”  The  child  has  never  been  obliged  to 
listen  to  several  lengthy  sentences  spoken  coasecntively.  And  the  spetech  he  does 
hear  tends  to  be  of  a very  simple  sort  from  the  standpoint  of  grammar  and  syn- 
tax. In  school,  the  middle-class  teacher  who  rambles  on  for  several  sentences 
might  just  as  well  be  talking  another  language.  The  nonverbal  atmosphere  of 
the  home  also  means  that  lower-class  children  have  a limited  perception  of  the 
world  about  them : they  do  not  know  that  objects  have  names  (table,  wall, 
book),  or  that  the  same  object  may  have  several  names  (an  apple  is  fruit,  red, 
round,  juicy).  They  also  have  very  little  concept  of  size  or  time. 

The  lower-class  youngsters  are  poorly  motivated,  t>ecause  they  have  had  little 
exiwrience  in  receiving  approval  for  success  in  a task  or  disapproval  for  failure ; 
but  school  is  organized  on  the  assumption  that  children  expect  approval  for 
.success.  And  since  the  iMirents,  because  of  their  general  nonverbal  orientation,  do 
not  ask  the  youngsters  about  school,  the  children  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
the  parents  do  very  much  want  and  expect  success.  For  much  the  same  reason, 
these  children  do  not  conceive  of  an  adult  as  a person  of  whom  you  ask  questions 
and  from  whom  you  get  answers — yet  school  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
children  who  don’t  understand  will  ask.  The  middle-class  mother,  by  contrast,  is 
engaged  in  almost  constant  dialogue  with  her  child.  The  slum  child’s  home  is 
characterized  by  a general  sparsity  of  objects : there  are  few  toys,  few  pictures, 
few’  books,  few'  magazines,  few’  of  anything  except  people  and  noise.  In  one  group 
of  Negro  children  w’hom  Dr.  Martin  Dentsch.  director  of  the  Institute  of  Develop- 
mental Studies  of  New-  York  Medical  College,  has  studied,  50  per  cent  said  they 
did  not  have  a pencil  or  pen  at  home,  and  about  as  many  said  there  were  no 
books  or  magazines.  Their  experiences  outside  the  home  are  equally  narrow' ; 65 
per  cent  had  never  gone  beyond  a tw’enty-flve  block  radius. 

Given  this  poverty  of  experience,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  slum  child 
w’ill  fall  w’hen  he  enters  school.  He  simply  has  not  been  prepared  to  produce  w’hat 
the  school  demands,  and  by  and  large  the  school  makes  no  attempt  to  adjust  its 
curriculum  to  the  realities  of  w'hat  its  children  actually  know’,  as  opposed  to  w’hat 
they  are  assumed  to  know’. 

“the  child  is  father” 

So  far,  I have  stressed  the  slum  youngsters’  failure  to  acquire  a specific  set  of 
skills — auditory  discrimination,  sen.se  of  timing,  etc. — which  are  prerequisite  to 
learning  how  to  read.  The  problem  cuts  far  deeper  than  that.  An  impressive  body 
of  research  in  the  psychology  of  cognition  and  perception  as  w’ell  as  in  the  neuro- 
physiology of  the  brain  has  made  it  clear  that  exerci.se  of  the  mind  early  in  life  is 
essential  for  its  later  development.  The  human  being  is  born  with  less  than  one 
third  of  the  adult  brain  capacity,  and  there  is  tremendous  growth  of  the  cortex 
after  birth.  The  way  in  which  the  cortex  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nervous  system 
develop  is  directly  affected  by  the  environment.  Hence,  mental  alertness  and  in 
particular  the  ability  to  handle  abstractions  depend  physiologically  on  a broad 
diversity  of  experience  in  the  environment  of  early  childhood. 

“We  know’  now,”  says  Professor  Jerome  Bruner,  director  of  Harvard’s  Center 
for  Cognitive  Studies,  “that  the  early  challenges  of  problems  to  be  mastered,  of 
stresses  to  be  overcome,  are  the  preconditions  of  attaining  some  measure  of  our 
full  potentiality  as  human  beings.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man  in  a manner  that 
may  be  irreversibly  one-directional,  for  to  make  up  for  a bland  impoverishment 
of  experience  early  in  life  may  be  too  great  an  obstacle  for  most  organisms.”  As 
Bruner  puts  it,  “supply  creates  its  ow’n  demand” ; in  the  phrase  of  the  great  Sw’iss 
child  psychologist  .lean  Piaget,  “the  more  a child  has  seen  and  heard,  the  more  he 
w’ants  to  .see  and  hear.” 

The  problems  Negro  and  other  slum  youngsters  have  in  learning  are  no 
different  in  kind,  therefore,  and  hardly  different  in  degree,  from  those  of  any 
cliildren  coming  from  a culture  of  poverty.  Thus,  the  analysis  that  Deutsch, 
.T.  ^IcV.  Hunt,  and  others  have  made  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  lower-class 
cliildren  in  school  are  virtually  identical  w’ith  the  diagnosis  Israeli  educators 
liave  made  of  the  reasons  for  the  academic  failures  of  the  so-called  “Oriental 
Jew’s” — children  of  immigrants  to  Israel  from  Arabic  countries  in  North  Africa 
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(Morocco,  Algeria,  Egypt)  and  the  Middle  East  (Iraq,  Yemen,  Kurdestan).  A 
sizable  gap  Is  evident  when  these  youngsters  start  school ; they  score,  on  average, 
sixteen  points  lower  on  IQ  tests  than  children  coming  from  a Western  European 
background.  And  the  gap  widens  as  they  go  through  school ; by  age  thirteen, 
the  IQ  differential  is  twenty-two  points.  Until  remedial  measures  were  taken, 
few  went  to  high  school,  which  is  not  compulsory,  and  hardly  any  to  the  univer- 
sity. Yet  there  could  be  no  conclusion  drawn  about  inherent  inferiority ; for  a 
thousand  years,  the  flowering  of  Jewish  culture  and  learning  was  in  Arabic 
countries.  Studies  by  Israeli  educators  have  pointed  to  the  same  reasons  for 
these  youngsters’  poor  academic  performance:  an  impoverishment  of  environ- 
ment— a lack  of  stimulation,  particularly  of  the  verbal  sort,  in  the  early  years — 
which  must  be  compensated  for  in  some  way  if  it  is  to  be  overcome. 

STARTING  IN  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

Nothing  less  thaa  a radical  reorganization  of  American  elementary  education 
is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  schools  are  to  begin  to  discharge  their  obligation 
to  teach  the  Negro  and  white  slum  youngsters.  To  reverse  the  effects  of  a starved 
environment,  the  schools  must  begin  admitting  children  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four,  instead  of  at  five  or  six.  The  nursery  school  holds  the  key  to  the  future — 
but  a very  different  kind  of  nursery  school  from  the  one  most  Americans  are 

familiar  with.  ...  , 

It  is  betWG6n  the  flses  of  three  und  six  thflt  the  bottle  is  won  or  lost.  The  two* 
and-a-half  and  three-year-olds  are  almost  universally  curious  and  friendly,”  says 
Dr.  Ronald  Koegler,  a neuropsychiatrist  at  UCLA  who  is  experimenting  with  a 
Montessori  nursery  program  for  culturally  deprived  children,  “but  by  the  age  of 
six,  the  children  are  already  different.  The  culturally  deprived  have  already  been 
deadened  by  their  environment  and  are  already  so  far  behind  the  middle-class 
child  that  all  the  best  elementary  education  will  not  be  sufiScient  for  them  to 
catch  up.”  Dr.  Koegler  may  be  exaggerating  somewhat,  but  the  point  he  is 
making  is  basic : the  schools  which  wait  until  kindergarten  or  first  grade  will 
need  to  employ  many,  many  more  resources  to  do  what  they  might  do  with 
comparative  ease  for  children  at  age  three  and  four. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  experiment  in  nursery  education  for  Negro 
and  white  slum  children  is  a research  and  demonstration  project  directed  by 
Martin  Deutsch  in  ten  New  York  City  public  schools  and  five  day-care  centers. 
Deutsch’s  ultimate  objective  is  to  develop  a standardized  curriculum  and  a set 
of  teaching  techniques  that  can  be  used  in  similar  programs  anywhere  in  the 
country.  (Some  thirty  cities  are  setting  up,  or  talking  about  setting  up,  nursery 
programs  for  the  culturally  deprived,  more  or  less  modeled  on  the  Deutsch  experi- 
ment.) The  curriculum  is  designed  to  teach  the  youngsters  the  verbal  and  iiercep- 
tual  skills  they  need  in  order  to  learn  to  read,  and  also  to  bolster  their  sense  of 
self.  There  is  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  teaching  labeling — getting  across  the 
notion,  first,  that  every  object  has  a name,  and,  second,  the  more  sophisticate 
concept  that  objects  may  have  a number  of  different  labels,  each  refe^iug  to 
different  attributes.  A teacher  may  use  puppets  or  other  replicas  of  people, 
animals,  and  objects  to  illustrate  the  story  she  is  reading,  to  drive  home  the  rela- 
tion between  people  and  things.  Much  use  is  made,  also,  of  toys ; stuffed  animals, 
dolls,  peg  boards,  color  cones,  to  teach  color,  shape,  and  size.  Auditory  dLscri^na- 
tlon  is  taught  through  a tape  recorder,  in  which  background  noise  is  used  to 
mask  a relevant  sound;  the  level  of  the  background  noise  is  gradually  step^d 
up,  to  enhance  the  child’s  discrimination.  To  help  develop  a sense  of  self,  the 
rooms  contain  a great  many  mirrors ; many  children  have  never  seen  themselves 
in  one.  One  of  Deutsch’s  most  successful  techniques  has  been  to  take  a photo- 
graph of  each  child  and  give  a copy  to  the  child  and  to  the  parent ; 85  per  cent  of 
the  youngsters  had  never  seen  a picture  of  themselves.  The  pictures  were  then 
used  to  construct  a book  about  the  class. 

The  physical  arrangements  of  the  classroom  are  planned  carefully.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  order,  beauty,  and  clarity — on  balancing  color,  physical  objects, 
and  space.  This  is  important,  Deutsch  feels,  because  there  is  so  little  beauty 
and  so  little  structure  in  the  children’s  own  lives.  They  respond  amazingly  to 
beauty.  (Children  will  typically  comment,  “I  wish  I could  live  in  this  classroom, 
and  older  brothers  or  sisters  in  the  same  school  will  express  envy  at  the  younger 
child  being  in  such  an  attractive  room.)  Each  room  is  divided  into  a number  of 
self-contained  sections : a rending  section  with  books,  as  well  as  tape  recorder 
children  can  use  on  their  own  to  play  back  a favorite  story ; a music  section,  with 
phonograph  and  records ; an  activity  section  with  blocks  and  other  toys  involv- 
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iiig  motor  skills  and  coordination.  The  sections  are  quite  distinct — clarity  is 
necessary,  in  Deutsch’s  view — but  not  rigid ; they  can  be  rearranged  whenever 
desired.  Each  child  has  his  own  cubby  to  provide  a sense  of  privacy  and  per- 
sonal possession,  both  of  which  are  difficult  to  find  in  a slum  home.  ^ 

THE  ISRAELI  EXAMPLE  i 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  work  with  the  children.  Deutsch  tries  to  work  with  the  j 

parents  too — to  win  their  trust,  which  is  essential  if  the  program  is  to  succeed,  ' 

and  to  give  them  some  instruction  in  how  to  help  their  children.  Once  the  former 
is  done,  the  latter  is  relatively  easy : once  they  have  been  persuaded  that  this  is  j 

a genuine  attempt  to  help  their  children,  not  a venture  in  brainwashing,  the  par-  i 

ents  (or  rather,  the  mothers — 55  percent  of  the  younpters  come  from  broken  | 

homes)  are  eager  to  get  instruction.  Deutsch  and  his  staff  suggest  that  the  j 

parents  encourage  the  child  to  talk  at  the  dinner  table,  especially  about  school,  s 

a completely  novel  experience  to  a great  many  parents ; that  they  give  him 
toys,  praise  his  success — in  short,  let  the  child  know  that  the  parent  wants  him  i 

to  succeed  in  school  and  is  interested  in  what  he  does.  This  has  enormous  impact  ( 

on  the  children’s  verbal  ability,  for  they  begin  talking  about  school  when  the.v 
get  home,  instead  of  remaining  mute ; and  it  has  profound  effect  on  increasing 
motivation. 

The  youngsters  in  D.sUtsch’s  experimental  classes  show  significant  improve- 
ments in  IQ  test  scores.  The  more  profound  effects  may  be  less  measurable,  but  j 

they  are  striking  to  anyone  who  spends  even  a few  weeks  in  one  of  the  classrooms  s 

observing  the  children  ; they  change  under  the  observer’s  eye.  Kindergarten  teach-  ! 

ers  who  receive  youngsters  exposed  to  even  as  little  as  six  months  of  Deutsch’s  1 

experimental  program  are  almost  speechless  with  enthusiasm.  In  all  their  years  of 
teaching,  they  say,  they  have  never  had  slum  youngsters  enter  as  well-equipped 
intellectually,  as  alert,  as  interested,  or  as  well-behaved. 

My  proposal  to  extend  public  education  down  to  the  nursery  level  is  not  nearly 
as  extreme  as  it  sounds.  Israel,  with  a standard  of  living  only  about  one  thiwl 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  already  adopted  such  a policy,  and  is  in  the  process 
of  establishing  nurseries  for  the  Oriental  Jews  as  the  means  of  acculturating  its 
new  immigrants  in  a single  generation.  The  government  has  formally  adopted  a 
policy  of  preferential  treatment,  called  “state  protection.”  Compensatory  educa- 
tion begins  at  the  prenatal  level,  when  amateur  social  workers  visit  the  pregnant 
mother  and  the  father ; among  other  things,  they  teach  the  parents  how  to  play 
with  the  children,  and  leave  a set  of  toys  which  the  government  lends  the  family 
for  a period  of  a year  or  so.  The  government  is  rapidly  establishing  free  nursery 
schools  so  that  the  Oriental  youngsters  can  begin  school  at  three ; the  curriculum 
closely  resembles  the  one  Martin  Deutsch  is  developing. 

Help  does  not  stop  at  that  point,  however.  The  Israeli  educators  have  tried  to 
isolate  the  critical  points  in  intellectual  development.  The  first  is  the  nursery-  1 

school  years ; the  second  is  the  first  and  second  grades,  when  the  children  learn  to  | 

read.  The  Israelis  are  convinced  that  anyone,  even  the  mentally  retarded,  can  be 
taught  to  read.  The  problem,  as  Dr.  Aloshe  Smilansky,  Pedagogical  Adviser  to  the  | 

Minister  of  Education  puts  It,  is  simply  one  of  adapting  the  method  of  instruction  j 

to  the  state  of  development  in  which  the  child  comes  to  school.  Three  years  of  ! 

intensive  work  have  convinced  the  Israelis  that  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  Oriental  | 

youngsters  can  be  brought  up  to  the  expected  reading  level.  | 

The  third  critical  point  at  which  Israel’s  Oriental  youngsters  need  help  is  the 
junior-high  period  (ages  twelve  to  fourteen)  ; they  receive  up  to  eleven  hours  of  | 

additional  instruction  a week,  in  order  to  help  them  adjust  to  the  more  complex  I 

curriculum  they  begin  to  receive,  and  to  help  them  prepare  for  high  school.  In  | 

addition  to  the  extra  instruction  given  to  all  the  Oriental  youngsters,  the  govern- 
ment has  adopted  a separate  program  for  the  most  academically  talented : the  ) 

top  25  per  cent.  The  object,  quite  explicitly,  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  | 

an  intellectual  elite  among  the  Oriental  students — to  create  a group  that  will  go 
through  high  school  and  the  university  without  difficulty  and  then  move  into 
positions  of  responsibility  in  government,  in  business  management,  and  in  the 
army,  thereby  demonstrating  to  the  rest  of  the  Oriental  community  as  well  as 
to  the  Western  Jewish  community  that  Orientals  do  have  the  capacity  to  move 
to  the  top  of  Israeli  society. 

AN  OLDER  EXPERIMENT 

One  reason  the  Israelis  have  been  so  successful  is  that  they  have  far  greater 
administrative  fiexibility  than  we  do  in  America ; the  director  of  research 
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oiierates  out  of  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  EMucation,  so  his  research  results 
can  be  immediately  translated  into  adminisitrative  policy.  The  main  reasons  for 
success,  however,  is  the  commitment  to  the  program  of  “state  protection”  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  officials  in  charge  of  the  program  (though  needless 
to  say,  not  all  the  teachers  in  the  field)  really  believe  that  there  is  no  inherent 
difference  in  intelligence  between  Oriental  and  Western  youngsters — and  that 
in  any  case  IQ  scores  are  nie«ningless  as  a guide  to  a child’s  potential. 

This  notion  is  crucial  if  any  program  is  to  succeed  in  the  United  States.  The 
traditional  American  approach  has  been  to  see  the  child  as  a more  or  less  fixed, 
static  entity  that  has  been  determined  by  genetic  environment.  Hence,  the  em- 
phasis on  IQ : you  have  to  measure  what  the  child  is  before  you  can  decide  what 
to  teach  him,  and  how.  The  Israeli  educators — and  people  like  Deutsch,  Bruner, 
Professor  O.  K.  Moore  of  Rutgers,  and  Professor  J.  McV.  Hunt  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Montessori  before  them — see  the 
child  instead  as  an  “open  system.”  They  are  intere;sted  less  in  what  the  child  ia 
than  in  what  he  can  become,  and  their  goal  is  to  provide  whatever  materials  and 
techniques  are  needed  to  develop  his  intellectual  abilities  to  the  fullest.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  so-called  “life  adjustment”  approach  so  popular  in  the  United 
States  a while  ago ; indeed,  it  is  its  very  opposite,  since  life  adjustment  assumed 
irreversibility  of  a child’s  nature.  The  Israelis  reject  the  idea  that  there  is  a. 
point  at  which  it  is  too  late  to  help  a child,  though  they  agree  that  help  is  far 
more  effective  if  begun  in  the  nursery  years.  And  they  assume  that  intellectual 
development  is  a major  source  of  mental  health  ; children  who  receive  an  infusion 
of  competence  from  the  very  beginning — who  learn  “I  can”  at  the  start  of 
school — will  tend  to  be  stable,  well-adjusted  individuals  as  adults. 

The  Israeli  example  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  first  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  early  childhood  education  in  reversing  the  effects  of  poverty  occurred 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  was  established  in  a Roman 
tenement  by  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  one  of  the  towering  figures  in  the  history  of 
education,  and  one  who  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Something  of  a 
Montessori  revival  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  several 
experiments  using  her  methods  are  in  process. 

The  Montessori  approach  may  be  imrticularly  relevant  to  our  own  time  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  It  emphasizes  what  psychologists  call  intrinsic  motivation — 
harnessing  the  child’s  innate  curiosity  and  delight  in  discovery.  Each  child  is 
free,  therefore,  to  examine  and  work  Avith  whatever  interests  him,  for  as  long  as 
it  interests  him,  from  the  materials  that  are  available.  What  is  available  is 
determined  by  the  Montessori  concept  of  “prepared  environment,”  which  places 
great  stress  on  training  the  sensory  processes;  cognition  is  enhanced  by  provid- 
ing appropriate  stimuli  to  all  the  senses. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Montessori  approach,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  McV. 
Hunt,  is  that  “it  gives  the  individual  child  an  opportunity  to  find  the  circum- 
stances which  match  his  own  particular  stage  of  development.”  It  has  the  corol- 
lary advantage  of  making  learning  fun,  whereas  the  conventional  American 
approach  to  kindergarten  and  elementary  education  manages  to  establish  re- 
markably early  the  notion  that  learning  is  unpleasant.  (“Let’s  stop  playing  with 
the  blocks  now,  children ; it’s  time  to  learn  our  letters.”) 

As  in  Israel,  help  for  our  underprivileged  cannot  stop  with  creation  of  a nurs- 
ery program,  though  such  a program  is  crucial.  The  cultural  distance  between  the 
school  and  the  community,  and  the  disorganization  of  Negro  and  slum  life,  means 
that  a great  many  lower-class  youngsters  Avill  need  extra  help  all  the  way  through 
.school,  and  especially  in  the  early  grades.  It  may  be  useful,  for  example,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  texts  that  offer  a better  bridge  between  their  own  lives  and  the 
rich  world  of  Western  civilization  than,  say,  the  almost  universal  “Dick,  Jane, 
and  Sally”  series  of  reading  primers.  Unfortunately  the  first  experiment  in 
creating  an  “integrated”  series  of  reading  primers — Play  tcith  Jimmy,  Fun  with 
David,  and  Laugh  tcith  Larry,  written  by  staff  members  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  moves  in  precisely  the  wrong  direction.  The  books  show  a well-scrubbed 
Negro  family  in  the  same  sort  of  antiseptic  suburban  environment  that  Dick, 
Jane,  and  Sally  play  in,  and  the  level  of  prose  almost  makes  the  Dick,  Jane,  and 
Sally  readers  sound  like  poetry.  (The  Detroit  readers  use  a much  smaller 
vocabulary ; the  Detroit  experts  made  tape  recordings  of  Negro  children’s  speech, 
and  discovered  that  their  vocabulary  contains  only  about  half  as  many  words  as 
white  children’s.)  There  is  some  reason  to  assume,  however,  that  what  these 
youngsters  need  is  stimulus  to  the  imagination — some  evidence  that  reading  is 
a means  of  escaping  the  confines  of  the  slum  for  something  more  exciting  than  a 
backyard  barbecue  or  a trip  to  the  supermarket. 
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Implementing  the  Imperative 

Curreiif  dogma,  of  course,  condemns  any  program  of  compensatory  education, 
no  matter  Iiom'  massive,  as  a return  to  “sei«»rate  but  e<iual,”  hence  an  expression 
of  prejudice.  But  one  group  of  Negro  leaders,  headed  by  Professor  Kenneth  Clark 
and  the  Reverend  Eugene  Callender,  has  already  had  the  courage  to  faee  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  education  problem  in  central  Harlem.  Their  view's  are  ex- 
pressed in  a report  issued  by  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc. 
(HARYOU),  a group  set  up  with  funds  from  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 

The  authors  mince  no  words  about  their  belief  in  integration  and  their  distrust 
of  many  of  the  measures  taken  so  far.  But  their  proposition  is  “that  this  vicious 
cycle  of  educational  inefficiency  and  social  pathology  can  be  broken  only  by 
instituting  an  educational  program  of  excellence  in  the  schools  of  deprived  "coin- 
niunitles,”  and  their  most  imixjrtant  recommendation  is  a proiwsal  to  establish 
compensatory  nursery  programs  for  all  Harlem  children.  In  the  long  run,  thev 
argue,  excellence  requires  an  end  to  segregation.  But  in  the  short  run — “during 
that  period  required  to  obtain  more  adaptive,  democratic,  nonsegregated  schools 
for  all  children” — compensatory  education  is  necessary,  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
junior-hlgh-school  students  need  massive  remedial  work  if  they  are  to  be  brought 
up  to  grade  level. 

Integration  is  a moral  imperative — the  greatest  moral  imperative  of  our  time. 
It  is  essential  not  so  much  for  Negroes  as  for  whites,  who  must  learn  to  live  in 
the  great  world  in  which  they  are  the  minority.  But  merely  throwing  white  and 
black  students  into  the  same  classroom  without  regard  to  differences  in  knowl- 
edge and  academic  ijerformanee  does  not  constitute  integration  in  any  meaning- 
ful sense.  Ho\v  are  we  to  achieve  meaningful  integration — which  leads  to  genuine 
contact,  to  real  communication,  and  to  imderstanding  of  each  group  by  the 
other? 

The  only  honest  answer  is  that  genuine  integration  will  not  be  possible  until 
the  .schools  in  Negro  neighborhoods,  and  the  schools  in  white  slum  areas  as 
well,  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  very  best  in  the  city — until  the  schools 
do  their  job  so  well  that  children’s  educational  i>ei'formance  will  no  longer 
reflect  their  income,  or  their  social  status,  or  their  ethnic  group,  or  their  color. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  suggest  indefinite  ix)stiK>nement,  but  to  demand  that  tlie 
public  schools  stop  dithering  with  projects  and  demonstrations  and  turn  immedi- 
ately to  the  most  pressing  task.  Neither  the  large  cities  nor  the  nation  as  a whole 
can  afford  a public-school  system  which  fails  to  educate  between  50  and  80  per 
cent  of  its  Negro  and  white  slum  students. 

(Reprinted  at  the  request  of  Responsive  Environments  Corporation) 


A Report  on  the  Freeport  Public  Schools  Experiment  on  Early  Reading 
Using  the  Edison  Responsive  Environment  Instrument 

(By  John  Henry  Martin*) 
preview 

T\venty  kindergarten  children,  five  year  old,  were  taught  to  read  on  Edison 
Responsive  Environment  machines  over  a period  of  five  months.  The  level  of 
reading  proficiency  for  the  group  as  a whole  \vas  near  second  grade  at  the  close 
of  the  experiment  in  Juno  1964.  The  average  time  of  eximsure  to  the  automated 
self-instruction  was  less  than  thirty  hours — ranging  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-, 
six  hours  per  child.  One  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  E.  R.  E.  machine  is  its 
capacity  to  provide  tutorial  attention  and  resiwnse  to  every  action  of  a child : 
Instrumentation  such  as  the  E.  R.  E.  can  help  significantly  to  solve  many  of  the 
problems  in  the  public  schools  today. 

BACKGROUND  AND  SETTING 

III  the  summer  of  1963  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Laboratory  and  their  associates, 
the  Responsive  Environments  Corporation,  invited  the  Freeport  Public  Schools 
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I to  conduct  nil  exiierlment  to  determine  the  validity  of  their  E.  R.  E.  Instrument 

I as  a teacher  of  reading  to  kindergarten  and  mentally  retarded  children. 

I After  di-scussions  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 

1 York,  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa* 

I tion  It  was  decided  to  proceed  on  a local  basis  with  some  State  research  funds 

being  made  available  if  needed.  The  Freeport  Board  of  Education  supported  the 

I entire  project  without  stint  and  with  unanimous  agreement. 

Freeport,  Long  Island,  is  a suburban  village  of  40,000  population  some  36 
miles  from  New  York  City.  The  public  schools  have  a population  of  7,000  with 
approximately  4,000  in  five  elementary  schools.  In  July  1963,  the  Board  of 
Education  directed  that  a sixth  elementary  school,  over  90%  Negro,  be  closed, 
and  the  children  be  distributed  to  the  other  schools  in  the  district.  The  Atkinson 
School  where  this  exiierlment  was  conducted,  one  of  the  five  remaining  schools 
with  a population  of  over  600  children,  thus  became  approximately  20%  Negro. 
This  school  contained  the  only  classes  in  the  Freeport  Schools  for  mentally 
retarded  children  of  elementary  school  age.  Thus,  the  Atkinson  School  made 
available  a comprehensive  sample  of  a general  public  school  population. 

Its  four  kindergarten  classes  divided  into  two  morning  and  two  afternoon 
groups  contained  115  children.  The  one  primary  class  for  mentally  retarded 
consisted  of  14  children. 

THE  EXPERIMENT 

A statement  of  the  problem  was:  “Could  a technological  device  teach  flve- 
year-olds  to  read?”  Simple  analysis  of  the  problem  revealed  several  subsidiary 
questions.  Over  what  intelligence  range  would  the  instrument  have  any  conse- 
quences? Would  Negro  children  from  a recently  closed  segregated  school  re- 
spond? Would  mentally  retarded  children  learn  to  read  from  an  instrument? 

Twenty-two  children  were  selected,  eleven  for  each  of  the  two  available 
machines.  A matching  control  group  was  simultaneously  identified.  These  groups 
were  matched  over  a range  of  criteria  covering  age,  sex,  race,  intelligence,  left 
and  right  handedness,  hearing,  vision,  language  maturity,  and  socio-economic 
status  as  measured  by  parental  job  classification.  Binet  intelligence  tests  were 
made  of  every  individual  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups  by  qualified 
psychologists.  All  pretesting  was  completed  in  November  1963.  By  June  16,  1964 
two  subjects  were  lost  to  the  experiment  by  moving  from  the  district. 


THE  CLASSROOM  ENVIRONMENT 

Two  years  ago,  the  kindergarten  teachers  were  invited  by  the  supervisors  of 
reading  to  use  reading  materials  within  the  regular  program  of  their  classrooms. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  too  doctrinaire  an  adherence  to  child  development 
views  in  the  past  had  isolated  some  able  kindergarten  children  from  learning  to 
read.  In  the  kindergartens  of  the  Atkinson  School  were  two  mature  and  superior 
teachers  each  with  more  than  ten  years  of  teaching  experience,  with  advanced 
degrees  in  elementary  school  education  and  reading.  Both  classrooms  were  richly 
equipped  and  were  well  supplied  with  materials  of  instruction. 
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THE  CONTROL  GROUP 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  general  assumptions  underlying  a control  group 
could  not  obtain.  It  became  apparent  that  our  control  children  would  not  be  in  a 
standard  kindergarten  where  formal  or  informal  reading  instruction  would  not 
take  place.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  isolate  our  experimental  group  from  some 
exi>osure  to  classroom  instruction,  it  was  possible  to  anticipate  that  a reverse 
Hawthorne  effect  could  develop.  At  the  Hamden  Hall  Country  Day  School,  Ham- 
den, Conn.,  where  O.  K.  Moore  conducted  the  first  research  into  the  applied 
theory  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  Edison  instrument,  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  were  reported  to  have  revealed  competitive  antagonism 
to  the  withdrawal  of  their  children  to  receive  half-hour  reading  instruction  in 
Professor  Moore’s  research  program.  Similarly,  in  the  year  and  one-half  before 
the  automated  Edison  instrument  had  appeared,  Moore-trained  reading  teachers 
from  the  Freeport  staff  had  observed  the  same  reaction  when  they  taught  chil- 
dren to  read  from  regular  kindergarten  and  first  grade  rooms  using  a modified 
electric  typewriter  in  a tutoring  situation  identical  to  the  Moore  pattern.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  arrival  of  technological 
instruments  of  a complexity  never  before  seen  in  a common  school  would  generate 
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competitive  anxieties  in  teachers  possessing  a high  degree  of  professional  com- 
petence and  pride.  We  were  not  to  be  disappointed. 

Faced  with  these  situations  we  could  not  offer  tlie  control  subjects  a '‘placebo” 
of  nothing  while  we  administered  a new  E.  R.  E. — medication  to  the  experiniental 
group.  Rather,  we  ^yel•e  confronted  with  the  difflcult  situation  where  Ave  could 
bo  reasonably  certain  in  advance  that  our  control  children  would  receive  the 
best  primary  reading  program  that  stimulated  teachers  «>uld  devise  while  main- 
taining the  best  aspects  of  a good  child-centered  kindergarten.  Nor  would  the 
research  picture  remain  clear  of  the  effects  upon  the  experimental  group  of  their 
being  withdrawn  from  their  kindergartens  daily  for  one-half  hour  or  more  (ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  tlieir  day),  to  return  to  some  incidental  exposure  to 
the  reading  instruction  being  given  tutorially  and  in  small  groups  to  the  other 
children  in  the  class.  We  recognized  that  until  pre-school  children  from  essentially 
impoverished  environments  without  tutorially  minded  parents  are  used  as  experi- 
mental subjects  we  shall  not  be  able  to  completely  eliminate  certain  factors  which 
influence  results. 

But  given  these  circumstances,  which  in  one  form  or  another  affect  all  studies 
conducted  within  social  institutions,  our  results  would  have  to  be  examined 
against  a restatement  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  “Ck)uid  the  E.  R.  E. 
instrument  teach  children  to  read  better  than  a matched  control  group  who 
would  be  taught  to  read  under  the  best  of  conditions  through  the  use  of  regular 
reading  materials  and  procedures?”  In  effect,  it  was  possible  to  anticipate  that 
tn6  normal  Hawthorn©  aff©ct  which  stimulates  the  participants  in  an  exj>eri- 
mental  situation  to  higher  energy  output  (because  of  the  sense  of  l>eing  part  of 
something  special)  would  in  this  situation  more  likely  accrue  to  the  control 
children  and  their  teachers  to  a degree  seldom  found  or  accounted  for.  On  the 
contrary  the  sense  of  being  “special”  would  occur  to  our  experimental  group  as 
well.  Albeit,  that  they  would  be  the  ones  who  would  leave  their  classes  to  go  to 
a distant  room  voluntarily  to  enter  an  isolation  booth  to  play  and  work  with  a 
“talking  typewriter.” 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  E.  B.  E. 

The  Edison  Responsive  Environment  Instrument,  E.  R.  E.,  is  a computerized 
typewriter  that  reproduces  several  of  the  sensory  responses  of  a human  Toeing. 
That  is,  it  talks,  it  listens,  it  accepts,  it  responds,  it  presents  pictorial  or  graphic 
^terial,  it  comments  or  explains,  it  presents  information,  and  it  responds  to 
being  touiched.  It  can  be  orchestrated  to  do  each  of  these  things  in  a straight  line 
sequence  or  in  planned  parallels  of  these  different  sensory  behaviors. 

:^r  the  purpose  of  this  experiment  very  limited  exploitation  Avas  made  of  the 
instrument’s  capacities.  We  frankly  have  only  noAv,  after  five  months’  A\'ork, 
^ined  some  insights  into  ‘‘feeding’’  the  mouth  of  this  benign  and  neutral  machine. 
ProgTamniing,  as  the  term  is  currently  used,  is  largely  a linear  concept  of  the 
presentation  of  printed  material  In  planned  sequences  with  or  without  pictorial 
material,  Avith  or  Avithout  audio  and  Avith  or  Avithout  branching  materiate  based 
u^n  a limitefl  anticipation  of  the  learner’s  responses.  The  E.  R.  E.  differs  from 
this  concept  of  programming  analogously  to  the  difference  between  an  old-time 
player-piano  and  a symphonic  orchestra  Avhich  has  been  oomputerized.  The 
first  is  a mechanical  deA’ice  which  can  be  activated  by  ininched  rolls  Of  paper 
The  second  Avill  make  different  instrumental  sounds  to  produce  a symphonic 
er^t  as  simply  or  complexly  as  the  score  Avhich  con  'be  Avritten  to  activate  it.  In 
omer  words,  the  E.  R.  E.  is  not  fixed  to  any  sequence  of  ibehavior  or  responses. 

• a ™ * fuller  utilization  of  its  many  capacities  will  come  frolm  seeing  it  as 
MuMt-Sensory  Methodology  open  to  simple  and  varyingly  complex  behaviors  as 
well  as  responses  from  the  learner  who  uses  and  controls  it. 


A few  examples  to  illustrate  the  Multi-Seusory  Methodology  copiaibUities  of 
Jii.  XV.  £i.  are : 

In  its  simplest  operation,  the  depressing  of  any  key  by  the  pupil  Avill  result 
in  the  immediate  pronunciation  of  the  iparticular  key^gymbol  and  also  in  the 
instantaneous  typing  of  that  symbol  on  the  typewriter  paiier  in  extra  la>rge 
type-style.  ® 

Not  only  must  the  keyboard  be  “jam-proof”  but,  most  important,  once  a key  has 
been  depressed,  no  other  key  of  the  total  keyboard  can  be  depressed  until  the 
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audio-'proniui'ciation  is  completed.  Otherwise,  this  would  lead  to  “wild-typing 
and  jibberish  audio  pronunciation. 

Even  in  this  simple  form  of  operation,  a numher  of  variations  were  proven  to 
be  essential ; of  imrticular  importance  is  the  ability  to  pre-record  the  keyboard 
in  “several  languages’’  even  for  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  of  the 
“natural  language.’’  In  order  to  teach  sound  analysis  of  the  spoken  word  resulting 
in  written  ( typewritten ) sym'bols,  one  should  be  able  to  record  the  alphabet-keys 
in  their  phonetic  equivalents  as  well  as  their  letter-names.  For  example  “t”  ( tee) 
or  “t.”  A third  variation  may  consist  in  the  combining  of  phonetic  equivalents 
and  letter  names,  such  as  “tee-t.”  One  must  ‘be  able,  to  switch  from  one  language 
to  the  other  effortlessly  dependent  upon  the  student’s  o^  requirements. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  be  able  to  delay  the  audio  response  ito  give  an 
advanced  student  an  opportunity  to  “beat  the  teacher’’  with  the  pupil’s  own 
pronunciation  of  the  key-symbol. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  teaching,  E.R.E.  adds  to  these  functions  the  visual 
exhibition  and  accompanying  audio  explanations  of  single  letters,  words,  sen- 
tences, and  stories.  The  Pointing  Mechanism  must  be  such  as  to  gradually  expand 
the  visual  focus  of  the  pupil : thus,  single  letters  can  be  exposed  and  pointed  to, 
either  in  complete  isolation  or  gradually  coupled  with  other  letters  to  form 
words ; later  on,  a whole  printed  line  is  exposed,  and  lastly,  several  lines  tiiay  be 

exposed.  . ^ x 

Probably  one  of  the  most  impprtant  features  of  the  E.R.E.  System  is  the  fact 
that  any  symbol  pointed  to  by  E.R.E.  is  also  “encoded”  in  its  keyboard.  This 
means  that  this  particular  key  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  operated  by  the  pupil 
and  which  will  type  its  symbol  on  the  typing  paper,  while  all  other  keys  are  in- 
operative (blocked). 

Because  incorrect  responses  cannot  be  completed  on  the  “blocked”  keyboard, 
this  approach  has  aptly  been  called  the  “trial  and  success”  method. 

A typical  operation  would  be  for  E.R.E.  to  point  out  a particular  letter,  to  pro- 
nounce this  letter  to  the  pupil,  and  to  free  the  one  single,  particular  key  corre- 
sponding to  this  symbol  for  manual  operation  by  the  pupil.  The  moment  the  pupil 
depresses  this  key,  the  pointer  will  move  to  next  symbol,  pronounce  it,  and  free 
the  corresponding  key  on  the  keyboard.  Here,  again,  it  must  be  possible  for  the 
E.R.E.  to  pronounce  symbols  in  the  before-mentioned  two  or  three  modalities 
(letter  names  and  phonames)  dependent  upon  the  program. 

Suppose  that  E.R.E.  is  pointing  to  a letter,  has  pronounced  it,  and  has  freed 
the  corresponding  key  for  operation  by  the  pupil.  If  at  this  moment,  the  child’s 
mind  “wandered  away,”  a stalemate  between  child  and  instrument  would  develop 
which  would  call  for  the  intervention  of  a human  teacher  and  probably  end  in  the 
termination  of  the  pupil’s  session  with  E.R.E. 

E.R.E.  avoids  such  a stalemate  by  audibly  repeating  the  pronunciation  of  the 
last  letter  every  few  seconds  until  the  pupil  operates  the  corresponding  key. 

As  the  pupil  proceeds  from  letters  to  words,  an  additional  audio  system  takes 
over  which,  although  it  can  be  programmed  to  take  effect  at  any  time  or  special 
point  of  the  program,  is  frequently  activated  when  the  “space-bar”  is  depressed 
by  the  pupil.  Since  the  depression  of  tlie  “space-bar”  indicates  the  end  of  a word, 
E.R.E.  will  at  that  point  pronounce  and  spell  the  word  just  typed.  Similar  rules 
hold  true  of  the  audio-recapitulation  of  a total  sentence  after  “period”  and  even 
of  total  paragraphs  or  stories. 

Usually  after  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  a number  of  words,  the  audio 
pronunciation  of  individuals  letters  is  cut  out  because  pupils  want  to  proceed  at  a 
faster  pace  and  start  to  resent  audio  repetitions  of  things  they  know  in  whole 
word  form. 

At  this  point  we  shall  give  another  example  of  the  purposeful  withdrawal  of  a 
sense-modality  (the  withdrawal  of  a “letter  audio”  was  one  example).  This  time 
we  shall  cut  out  the  visual  exhibition  of  words  or  sentences  and  E.R.E.  must  be 
able  to  flwfc  the  pupil  to  type  certain  words  or  letters  based  only  upon  the  pupil’s 
audio-reception.  This  of  course  is  “writing”  and  furnishes  proof  of  the  pupil’s 
absorption  of  material.  The  only  “help”  given  is  that  the  keys  are  sequentially 
encoded. 

Finally,  in  order  to  give  precisely  controlled  “gestalt-illustrations”  of  ortho- 
graphically  presented  materials,  pictures  can  be  shown  to  the  pupil  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  program.  This  is  accomplished  through  an  automated 
rear-projection-instrument  built  into  E.R.E. 

As  powerful  as  these  multi-sensory,  synchronized  activities  of  E.  R.  E.  may  be, 
they  frequently  are  insufficient,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ability  of  E.  R.  E.  to  record 
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the  pupil's  voice  and  to  automatically  play  it  hack  to  him  in  such  a manner  as  to 
compare  his  own  taik  with  the  models  prerecorded  in  the  E.  R.  E.  System.  Aii 
these  functions  have  to  be  totally  synchronized  with  all  other  visual  and  audible 
as  well  as  tactile  stimuli.  Having  built  a word  from  its  visual,  tactile,  and  audible 
components,  having  summarized  it  phonetically,  having  spoken  it  and  compared  it 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  E.  R.  E.,  a perceptual  ring  has  been  closed  which 
not  only  results  in  the  learning  of  the  reading  skill  of  the  natural  language,  but 
also  in  the  tcriting  skill,  based  upon  the  phonic  analysis  of  the  pupil’s  speech  and 
therefore  results  in  a re-learning  of  the  spoken  natural  language  on  a higher 
plane. 

All  of  these  functions  must  be  easily  programmed  by  electronically  and  me- 
chanically unskilled  personnel.  The  mere  typed  copy  of  the  text  of  a card  by  an 
attendant  and  the  operation  of  a few  auxiliary  keys  will  automatically  program 
E.  R.  E.,  using  a simple  card  containing  not  only  the  visual  information  but  the 
total  encoded  program  as  well  as  all  audio  explanations.  Each  single  card  may 
contain  as  many  as  120  words  accompanied  by  20  minutes  of  audio  explanations. 

TESTING  SCHEDULE 

Because  the  delivery  of  the  two  machines  was  originally  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 1963,  the  pre-test  data  on  the  children  was  undertaken  in  November  1963.  At 
that  time  the  experimental  group  was  fixed  in  size  at  twenty-two,  the  estimated* 
capacity  of  the  two  machines  in  the  typically  short  kindergarten  school  day. 
Among  the  tests  used  to  establish  the  ecpiivalency  of  the  control  group  were  the 
Binet  I.Q.,^  and  two  reading  tests,  the  Lee-Clark,“  and,  the  Wide  Range  Achieve- 
ment Tests.®  The  I.Q.  distribution  of  both  the  experimental  and  the  control 
groups  ranged  from  the  140’s  to  the  oO’s.  The  original  groups  were  arranged  in 
matched  pairs  in 'five  categories  of  intelligence  from  Superior  (126-140),  Bright 
(112-118),  Average  (90-107),  Dull  (80’.s),  to  Retarded  (50’s  to  70).  The  forty 
childern  who  remained  in  June  19M,  divided  into  twenty  Experimental  and 
twenty  Control,  were  distributed  in  threes,  fours  and  fives  in  each  of  the  above 
five  intelligence  categories. 

The  scores  achieved  on  reading  tests  in  November  1963  were  used  to  refine  the 
matching  of  the  pairs  and  the  total  group,  and  to  provide  the  bases  for  compara- 
tive measures. 

Final  testing  was  done  during  the  weeks  of  June  8th  and  15th,  1964.  At  that 
time,  the  Gates  reading  test  was  administered  to  both  groups. 

THE  ADMINISTBATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  twenty-two  children  in  the  experimental  group,  eighteen  from  four  differ- 
ent kindergartens,  and  four  children  from  a special  primary  class  for  mentally 
retarded  children,  came  voluntarily  for  thirty-minute  sessions,  the  maximum  time 
permitted  to  work  with  the  two  E.  R.  E.  instruments.  After  the  first  introductory 
week,  the  children  left  their  rooms  and  found  their  way  to  the  second  floor  class- 
room into  which  had  been  built  two  demountable,  sound  and  air-conditioned, 
plywood  booths  approximately  eight  feet  in  cube  that  house  the  E.  R.  E.’s  and 
provided  isolation  from  distraction  and  adult  intrusion.  The  booths  were  moni- 
tored through  one-way  vision  glass  and  intercom  phones  by  trained  teachers  or 
clerks. 

Training  of  the  adults  consisted  primarily  in  teaching  them  how  to  establish 
a non-directive  relationship  with  the  children.  Children  could  signal  a desire  to 
leave  the  booths  or  ask  a question  by  raising  a hand.  Prompt  response  was  ex- 
pected and  given  provided  it  was  non-instructional.  Special  note  should  be  made 
of  the  successful  effort  to  produce  a calm  and  tranquil  atmosphere  in  the  experi- 
mental center.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson,  Director  of  Primary  Reading  in  the 
Freeport  Public  Schools,  as  well  as  Associate  Director  of  the  E.  R.  E.  Project, 


1 The  Revised  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale.  Sec.  Ed. 

r‘  Reading  Readiness  Test,  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1,  1062i  Revision,  California  Test 
Bureau  Publishers. 

® The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test,  Published  by  the  Psychological  Corp.,  5th  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T. 
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not  only  did  this,  but  in  her  manner  and  person  contributed  beyond  measure  to 
every  aspect  of  the  program.  No  one  ever  spoke  in  loud  tones.  Hurry  was  for- 
bidden. A generally  pleasant  hush  was  maintained  in  order  to  keep  the  children 
in  a neutral  atmosphere.  We  wanted  neither  tensioned-fright  nor  over-stimulated 
excitement.  The  staff  achieved  this  goal  despite  the  almost  continuous  flow  of 
visitors. 

RESULTS — A SUMMARY  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS*  OP  THE  TEST  DATA 

A statistical  study  and  analysis  of  the  data  was  made  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Mat- 
thews, of  STACO,  Williston  Park,  New  York.  A brief  summary  follows : Dr.  Mat- 
thews found  a correlation  of  0.977  between  the  I,  Q.  test  scores  administered  in 
November  1963  with  those  given  in  June  1964. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  which  of  the  three  post  reading  tests  administered 
was  most  significant,  factor  analysis  was  used. 

The  test  with  the  highest  communality  was  the  criterion  employed,  i.e.,  the 
test  with  the  highest  correlation  wdth  the  other  two  was  presumed  to  be  the  best. 

The  Gates  Test  had  an  r=0.8  to  Lee-Clark 

r=0.8  to  Wide-Range 

When  Gates  was  eliminated  the  correlation  of  Lee-Clark  with  Wide-Range  was 

0.35.  On  this  basis  Gates  was  the  best  criterion. 

When  the  same  procedure  was  used  with  the  Pre-test  results  the  correlation 
between  the  Binet  and  the  Lee-Clark  was  0.27  and  with  the  Wide-Range,  it  was 
—0.36.  Essentially  the  correlations  between  the  I.  Q.’s  and  the  pre-test-reading 
tests  were  zero.  The  correlation  between  Lee-Clark  and  Wide-Range  was  0.42. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Lee-Clark  pre-test  data  and  the  Gates  post-test  results 
a regression  line  was  graphed,  using  the  least  squares  method.  The  actual  scores 
were  found  to  range  on  either  side  of  the  regression  line  in  a normal  bell-curve 
of  distribution.  The  same  procedure  was  duplicated  for  the  control  group.  No 
significant  difference  was  found  in  the  slopes.  The  slope  of  the  experimental 
group  was  0.021778  and  that  of  the  control  group  was  0.0180  with  1ft  months 
difference  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group  scores. 

To  test  the  significance  of  this  difference.  Dr.  Matthews  pooled  the  two  slopes 
equal  to  0.0199456  and  found  that  the  mean  of  the  experimental  scores  lay  out- 
side the  confidence  limit  of  the  controls.  That  is,  the  mean  of  the  experimental 
scores  exceeded  over  90%  of  the  scores  achieved  by  the  control  group. 

Using  the  “chi”  or  “goodness  of  fit”  test  to  test  the  assumption  in  the  preceding 
statistics  of  normal  distribution  in  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  means,  the 
results  were  identical. 

To  subject  the  data  to  another  test,  the  regression  lines  were  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  using  variance  analysis  on  each  part  in  each  group  to  check 
the  linearity  of  each  regression  in  each  part.  The  results  were  remarkably 
consistent. 

One  more  statistical  procedure  was  applied  to  the  data.  The  statisticians  simu- 
lated an  argumented  group  by  random  numbers  with  replacement  to  show  how 
big  a sample  would  be  needed  to  produce  a significant  difference  in  the  slope. 
He  found  that  control  and  experimental  groups  of  75-100  each  would  do. 

ORSERVATIONS 

1.  The  E.R.E.  Instrument  has  scarcely  been  exploited  as  a Multi-Sensory 
Methodology  of  teaching. 

2.  The  material  prepared  during  this  project  for  the  instrument  represente 
less  than  twenty  hours  of  instruction  time.  There  is  subjective  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  only  a fraction  of  these  cards  carried  the  major  burden  of  the  learning 
consequences. 

3.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  explore  the  coordinations  of  the  various 
sensory  modalities  of  the  instrument. 

4.  Exclusive  E.R.E.  instruction  of  the  very  young  should  produce  results 
superior  to  those  presented  here. 

5.  The  predictions  that  children  over  four  would  do  poorly  with  the  instru- 
ment were  not  substantiated  by  our  findings. 


♦The  use  of  a series  of  statistical  techniques  more  complex  than  normally  expertedi  for 
a study  of  such  numbers  in  addition  to  the  simpler  procedures  also  employed  was  delmer- 
ately  done  to  apply  the  severest  of  disciplines  to  the  results.  We  recognize  the  ipossible 
criticism  of  using  heavy  artillery  instead  of  small  bore  shotguns. 
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6.  The  one  case  of  the  18-year-old  Negro  boy  with  a “sight  reading  vocabulary 
of  less  than  thirty  words"  three  months  ago,  who  now  reads  as  the  unique  con- 
tribution of  the  B.R.E.,  is  not  generaiizubie.  But  the  temptation  and  need  to 
test  this  held  is  ns  Immense  ns  the  problem. 

7.  Certain  techniques  are  of  importance  and  were  too  little  used  in  this  project. 
Desk  top  slates  for  tactile  confirmation  of  letter  and  word  learning  are  of 
presumptive  value.  Books  distributed  to  the  participants  early  after  their  ex- 
iwsure  to  the  instrument  should  add  to  the  consequences  if  the  one-week  experi- 
ence at  the  end  of  this  project  is  an  indicator. 

8.  There  is  strong  subjective  feeling  that  the  E.  B.  E.  may  make  its  greatest 

(‘ontribution  as  a rapid,  three  to  five  months  “gestnlt-pro<lucer”  for  early  read- 
ing. Our  associate  director,  chief  psychologist,  and  the  other  resctfircli  iH*r.sonnel 
associated  with  tiie  proje<’t,  all  .suggest  that  long  drawn-out  reading  programs 
may  he  overlooking  tiie  phenomenon  that  learning  to  rend  wellSs  the  con- 
sequence of  early  success  followed  by  much  reading.  ' ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  E.  R.  E.  Instrument  taught  within  five  months  (actual  time  at  in- 
strument ranged  from  22  hours  to  .’16  hours)  twenty  kindergarten  and  mentally 
retarded  young  children  to  read  significantly  better  than  hventy  children  care- 
fully matched  by  a series  of  criteria  who  were  taught  by  enriched  traditional 
rending  methods. 

2.  The  children  with  less  intelligence  scored  as  significantly  superior  as  did 
the  brighter  children. 

3.  Negro  children  in  the  group  were  indistinguishable  by  their  scores  from 
the  venininder  of  the  group. 

4.  Sex  differences  were  not  apparent  in  the  scores. 

The  mean  difference  for  the  exiierimental  group  in  reading  .score  at  the 
end  of  the  five  month  period  was  1.7  months  over  the  control  group. 

6.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  difference  between  the  experimental 
group  and  the  control  group  would  have  increased  had  the  experiment  continued. 


Extract  From  a Report  by  Dr.  Lassar  G.  Gotkin  to  Dr.  Martin  Deutsch 
Both  of  the  Institut’e  for  Devei.opmental  Studies 

“Our  initial  experiences  with  the  machine  suggest  that  we  have  under- 
estimated its  ix>tential  as  both  a research  instrument  and  an  instructional 
device.  Wo  have  made  a major  change  in  the  use  of  the  machine.  To  date,  the 
children  using  the  machine  sat  in  an  enclosed  cubicle  completely  isolated  from 
any  stimulation  other  than  the  machine  itself.  This  approach,  in  harmony  with 
some  Skinnerian  concepts,  seems  to  he  central  to  Moore’s  conception  of  resp'on- 
sive  environments.  While  much  in  sympathy  with  the  conceptual  framework 
which  emphasiml  removing  the  learner  from  irrelevant  stimulation  that  would 
interfere  with  learning,  I had  decideil  to  do  away  with  the  booth  for  practical 
reasons  involving  full  .school  use  of  the  equipment.  Richard  Kohler  and  I 
corresponded  about  the  matter  and  cvspecially  my  suggestion  that  earphones 
could  make  up  for  a major  portion  of  the  booth’s  isolation. 

“The  shocking  observation  that  we  have  made  this  summer  in  using  the  ma- 
chine with  five-year-olds  without  the  booth  and  without  the  earphones  is  that 
they  attend  to  the  machine  despite  a variety  of  stimulation  that  would  distract  . 

even  a motivated  adult.  The  incident  that  highlighted  this  condition  occurreil  ( ’ 

during  a time  when  there  were  six  ob.serving  adults  in  the  room  and  bedlam 
outside  in  the  schoolyard  were  200  childrtMi  were  cheering  relay  races.  During 
this  time  the  children  \vorked  on  the  machine  as  if  it  were  i>erfectly  quiet  and  no 
one  was  there.  The  importance  of  this  observation  is  relevant  in  terms  of  the 
many  observations  made  that  children  from  socially  disadvantaged  environ- 
ments have  attentionnl  problems. 

“As  we  have  been  working  with  children  from  di.sadvantageil  backgrounds 
in  classroom  .settings  we  often  encountered  the  issue  of  attention  span.  The  .second 
ob.servation  that  has  been  most  impressive  in  our  initial  work  with  the  children 
on  the  machine  has  been  that  they  have  worked  a minimum  of  fifteen  minutes  at 
a sitting  and  it  has  been  our  job  to  terminate  the  lesson.  We  have  seen  no  evidence 
of  boredom  nor  has  any  child  exhibited  anything  other  than  inten.se  interest.” 

(Responsive  Environments  Corporation) 
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f KeprluttHl  from  the  New  I'ork  Tlmeo,  Friday,  March  12, 1965] 


C’OMPUTERIZEU  TYPEWKITEB  LEAI)8  SclIlZOIU  CUI^BEN  TOWABO  NOBMAI.  LifB  BY 

Helping  Them  To  Read 


(By  Ronald  Sullivan,  Spcfclal  to  The  New  York  Times) 


CooiKTstown  March  10-A  computerized  typewriter  has  been  credited  ^th 
remarkable  suke.ss  at  a hospital  here  In  radically  ‘"“ProvinR  the  condition  of 
^ -a-ii  aYvfrAinoiv  ftovprp  foriii  of  chUdliood  schizophrenia. 


rfMimrkable  succe.ss  at  a hospital  nere  in  ruuiuuu^  ", 
several  children  suffering  an  extremely  severe  form 

Vo  one  has  fullv  explained  or  accounted  for  the  change  In  the  children  s con- 
i .v/i  M...  „.oru  enrp  Nor  does  anyone  say  that  a machine 


mio  him  fullv  OXmallKSl  or  aCCOUnUHl  iwr  IIIC  1.1  X.  

dltlon.  No  Olie  ever  mentions  the  word  cure.  Nor  does  anyone  say  that  a machine 
him  succeeded  where  psychiatry  apparently  has  not. 

All  that  Is  said  is  that  one  of  the  children,  who  was  on  his  way  to  a eitate 
Inst  utliV  is  nm\X^^  to  public  school  after  having  been  given  up  as  a hope- 
eS  cai  one  year  ^go.  Several  other  children  have  shown 
What  has  particularly  amazed  a number  of  psychiatrists  is  that  toe  children  s 
lmpro“4X^S^  psyebotherap, ; oaly  the  maebine  was  Involved, 


MACHINE  ALMOST  HUMAN 


It  is  almost  as  much  human  as  It  Is  machine.  It  talks,  It  listens,  It  resi»nds  to 
being  touched,  It  mokes  pictures  or  charts,  it  coimnents  and  explains,  it  g 
infnrnintion  and  cuii  be  set  UP  to  do  nil  this  in  any  order. 

5„  “oTthe  *»  combine  in  a o sc  enaction  Inrtrn- 

ment  all  the  best  of  two  worlds— human  and  machine.  It  Is  called  an  Edison 
KmJsive  ^ 1^‘arnlng  System.  It  is  ^e^ely 

“talking”  typewriter  (a  cross  between  an  analogue  and  digital  computer) 

^^TheTnstrument  ha^b^^^  in  teaching  5-year-old  kindergarten 

ol,nd«r horto  r?ad  after  only  30  honra  at  the  typeOTlter  over  a ave-month 
period,  without  any  formal  Instruction  from  teachers. 


HOW  IT  WpBKS 


The  computerized  typewriter  allows  its  user  to  explore  ^r^liy.  It  jjs  toflnlte 
patience  There  are  no  punishments  when  a wrong  key  Is  punched.  There  is  no 
cSitlon  H has  inflexible  logic.  It  never  varies.  It  never,  never  makes  a 

The^machine  consists  of  a computer  about  the  size  of  ® 
with  a typewriter  keyboard  in  front.  It  has  a speaker  and  a frame  above  the  type 

'' l^e  fl”  s^thln^  ” child  does  is  press  one  of  the  standard  typewriter  keys.  This 
pri^Jjs  the  cha^  type.  At  the  same  time,  a soft  voice  automatically 

‘‘'?;!^"SmpS44rbeT4™mmed  vocally  and  vianally,  or  both  «>^thcT 
Wi™  nTttcr"  vXted  by  H recordcl  voice,  all  tbc  >;?»:L“;J„K„v 

The  machine  waits  indefinitely  while  the  child  punches  away  until  the  right  key 

is  hit  before  it  calls  automatically  for  the  next  one.  , ^ 

Then  letters  lead  to  words  and  words  to  sentences.  Sentences  lead  to  stories. 


IN  BUBAL  HOSPITAL 


The  machine  was  conceived  by  Dr,  Omar  Khayyam  Moore,  ® 
entist  and  a professor  of  psychology  at  Rutgers  University,  and  devdo^d  by 
Richard  Kobler  of  the  Thomius  A.  Edison  Laboratory,  AVest  Orange,  N.J 
It  was  installed  here  inside  a sound-proof  booth  at  the  Mary  Imc^ene  Bassett 
Hospital,  lone  considered  one  of  the  best  rural  hospitals  in  the  countir. 

The  two  persons  who  are  responsible  for  getting  it  here  are  two  ’ 

Dr.  T.  Campbell  Goodwin,  head  of  pediatrics,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  who  also  is 

*^*A^numS°of  toe  children  who  have  used  the  machine  since  it  was 
a year  ago  have  been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  autism,  a $^‘"6  and  dis- 
tressing form  of  childhood  schizophrenia  that  thus  far  has  defied  any  kind  of 
nsvehiatric  treatment.  There  is  no  known  cause  or  cure.  , 

Autism  is  general  describetl  as  a severe  emotional  disturbance  marked  by  ^i^ 
pronounced  symptoms  of  profound  withdrawal,  mutism, 
behavior,  uncontrolled  weeping  and  rage,  violent  tantrums,  wild  rear,  t 
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like  fixations  of  inanimate  objects,  aninr»al-like  iiehavior  and  several  patterns 
associated  with  mental  retardation. 

Dr.  Mary  Goodwin  is  a handsome  woman  who,  with  lier  husl>and,  lias  iieen 
fighting  for  nearly  20  years  to  improve  rural  treatment  facilities  for  liandicapiXHl 
and  retarded  children. 

Although  she  believes  that  what  has  happened  to  the  autistic  children  lias 
been  ejrtraordinary.  she  is  extremely  wary  of  drawing  any  medical  or  psycho- 
logical conclusions  from  her  success. 

With  the  winter  hills  south  of  Otsego  Ijike  behind  her,  she  said  the  other  day  : 
“All  I can  tell  is  what  I have  seen.  We’re  not  sure  what  has  hapix‘ued.  We  have 
a vague  idea,  a guess.  We  do  know  what  these  children  were  like  when  they 
began  coining  here  last  year.  We  do  know  what  they  are  like  now.  The  imixirtant 
thing  is  that  this  be  followed  up.” 

Dr.  Goodwin  has  been  specializing  in  remedial  reading  and  therapy  for  handi- 
capped and  retarded  children  in  a special  wing  developed  in  the  rear  of  Kassett 
Hall,  u large,  Tudor  building  near  the  hospital  that  used  to  be  a nurses  home. 

She  first  learned  of  Dr.  Moore’s  work  with  the  machine  In  3901  when  he  was 
on  the  faculty  of  Yale  University.  At  Hamden  Hall  Country  Day  School  near 
Xe\v  Haven,  Dr.  Moore  demonstrated  that  very  young  children,  when  place<l  In 
a “responsive  environment,”  were  capable  of  extraordinary  degrees  of  reasoning. 

AVOIDS  MISTAKES 

Many  times,  this  capacity  seems  to  break  down  In  adult  communication  with 
a small  child.  Thus,  Dr.  Moore  conceived  of  a machine  and  an  environment  that 
could  not  make  the  mistakes  adults  did  when  dealing  with  children. 

With  her  husband’.s  encouragement  and  witli  funds  made  available  by  the 
ho.spital.  Dr.  Goodwin  purchased  a machine  for  $30,000  a year  ago  February.  She 
reasonetl  that  if  it  helped  bright  children,  it  might  very  well  help  handicapped 
and  retarded  chlldreii,  too. 

But  she  also  had  another  idea.  She  had  noted  that  one  symptom  of  autistic 
children  is  a highly  abnormal  preoccupation  with  inanimate  objects,  particularly 
with  anything  mechanical.  She  thought  that  this  preoccupation  might  lie  exploited 
with  a machine. 

The  first  autistic  child  to  u.se  the  machine  was  a highly  unmanageable,  O-.vear- 
old  boy  who  had  never  C'ommunicated  with  anyone,  including  his  family. 

He  was  frightened,  unkempt,  wild  and  occasionally  vicious.  He  was  so  dls- 
turbeil  that  several  psychiatrists  had  given  up  any  hope  for  him  and  advi.sed 
that  he  be  sent  to  a state  mental  hospital. 

The  boy  had  never  .spoken  to  anyone  and  he  never  had  been  to  school.  Never- 
theless, when  Dr.  Goodwin  placed  him  inside  the  small  room  with  the  tyi>ewriter 
last  May,  he  gingerly  approached  it  and  began  to  peck  out  a jumble  of  com- 
mercial brand  names  advertised  on  television. 

He  has  since  used  the  typewTiter  nearly  three  times  a week.  Gradually  he 
has  begun  to  re.spond.  Robert  D.  Seaver,  a former  teacher  with  five  children  of 
his  own  and  who  now  works  with  Dr.  Goodwin,  said  : 

“The  boy  sees  me  now.  He  never  did  before.  He  respond.s  to  me.  He  re.siK)nds 
to  others.  We  know  he  is  far  from  cured.  But  his  parents  are  now  thinking  in 
terms  of  school  for  him  instead  of  custodial  care  by  the  state.” 

Mr.  Seaver  de.scribed  another  l)oy  who  wa.s  0 years  old  like  the  first  and  who 
likewise  was  diagnosed  as  autistic.  He  had  been  removed  from  kindergarten 
becau.se  he  had  become  a menace  to  himself  and  to  other  children.  He  Avas  ex- 
tremely disturbed  and  his  condition  was  getting  worse  when  he  began  using  the 
machine. 

Now,  after  nearly  a year  with  the  typewriter,  he  is  back  in  school. 

A BOY’S  PROGRESS 

Another  boy  who  was  9 could  only  make  infantile  .sounds  when  he  began  punch- 
ing out  gibberish  on  the  machine  last  April.  Now  he  can  read  sentences.  He 
speaks,  plays  and  continues  to  make  progress.  He  had  been  considered  a virtually 
hopeless  case. 

lA  small  group  of  boys  Avere  taken  from  a state  mental  institution  last  summer 
and  began  using  their  arms,  elbows  and  noses  on  the  machine.  They  were  con- 
sidered representative  of  the  most  .severely  disturbed  in  their  institutions. 

One  was  a 14-year-old  who  had  not  spoken  since  he  was  3 or  4 -years  old.  De- 
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Hpite  Intensive  iKsyehiatric  care  and  eitensive  psychotherapy,  ho  had  deteriorated 
to  the  |)Oint  of  heing  catatonic. 

By  last  Noveinher,  the  lK>y  had  begun  to  initiate  simple  activities,  express  him- 
self vocally  where  he  liad  only  made  infantile  expressions  before.  He  can  now 
pronounce  and  write  his  name. 

Other  oliildren  made  similar  advances. 

All  the  while,  Dr.  Goodwin  and  her  .staff  because  tantalized  with  the  progress 
they  .saw  even  though  they  could  not  explain  it.  They  guardedly  and  tentatively 
attribute  it  to  tlie  fact  that  the  machine  has  removed  the  liuman  factor  in  com- 
munications 

WAllV  ox  FINDINGS 

Mrs.  Goodwin  is  wary  of  discussing  lier  work  for  publication  ibecause  she  is 
not  a {ksycliiatrist  and  her  work  has  had  none  of  the  usual  controls  nonnally  asso- 
ciated with  research. 

She  hopes  this  will  be  done. 

[For  iKlditional  Inforinatlon  contact  Responsive  Environments  Corn.,  21  East  40th 

Street,  New  York  10,  N.Y.] 


(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 

Omar  Khayyam  and  His  Talking  TYPEWRiTEai — A INIiraoulous  Machine 
TKiVChes  Two- Year-Olds  To  Read,  Spell,  Punctuate  and  Even  Touch-Type 
IN  Less  Than  a Year 

(By  C P.  Gilmore) 

Keith  Ross,  a friendly,  vigorous  four-year-old,  scrambled  onto  a chrome-tube 
liighchair  and  stared  quizzically  at  the  odd-looking  typewriter.  The  machine’s 
keys,  like  the  l>oy’s  fingernails,  had  been  painteil  a variety  of  bright  colors.  While 
the  boy  looked  nervously  about  him,  the  attendant  on  duty,  a 20-year-old  girl 
named  Carol  Peterson,  told  him  to  enjoy  hiiaself  and  to  raise  his  hand  if  he 
needed  help.  Then,  with  no  further  instructions  she  left. 

While  Miss  Peterson  watched  through  a one-way  glass,  Keith  eiftended  a linger 
and  gingerly  touched  the  letter  M.  The  machine  typed  the  letter  and  at  the  same 
time,  a tape-recorded  voice  lodged  in  its  innards  called  out : “A/.”  Keith’s  Jaw 
dropped.  He  toucheil  the  M again ; again  the  machine  typed  and  spoke.  A tiny 
smile  crept  across  his  face.  He  rapped  out  a line  of  A/’s  across  a roll  of  paper. 

1 Then  he  began  excitedly  punching  all  the  keys,  always  getting  a response.  “Oh, 

boy,’’  he  told  Miss  Peterson  later,  “am  I having  a good  time !’’ 

After  slightly  more  than  a week  of  daily  3(>-minute  sessions,  Keith  had  taught 
himself  the  keyboard  letters,  and  symbols  and  was  even  learning  touch-typing  by 
matching  the  different  colors  on  his  fingernails  with  those  on  the  typewriter 
keys.  At  this  point  Miss  Peterson  adjusted  a knob  outside  the  booth.  Now  the 
machine  announced  a letter  and  simultaneously  popped  up  a card  with  the  letter 
on  it  before  Keith  struck  a key.  The  boy  quickly  discovered  that  all  the  keys  were 
locked  except  the  one  the  machine  was  asking  for.  I«  a few  days  Keith  learned 
to  match  all  the  keys  with  their  sounds  and  images. 

He  got  his  next  surprise  when  three  letters — M-A-Y — appeared  on  a card  at  the 
same  time.  After  Keith  typed  the  letters,  the  machine  paused  and  said  M-A-Y, 

MAY.  He  typed  a torrent  of  w’ords  that  day ; may,  day,  pay,  way.  He  had  just  | 

discovered  that  letters  put  together  make  words. 

On  his  16th  day  in  the  booth,  Keith  asked  Miss  Peterson  to  spell  his  name.  | 

“What  letter  do  you  suppose  Keith  starts  with?’’  she  said,  accenting  the  initial 
.sound  heavily.  Gradually,  letter  by  letter,  she  helped  him  work  out  the  spelling 
for  himself.  Keith  advanced  rapidly.  By  his  third  month,  sentences  like  “Go  real 
fast’’  and  “Stop  with  your  brakes’’  began  to  appear  among  the  miscellaneous 
words,  letters  and  numbers.  Three  and  a half  months  after  his  first  session  with 
the  typewriter,  Keith  typed  his  first  original  story ; 

“My  supercrane  picks  up  dirt.  It  has  three  batteries  and  a control  with  tv/o 
buttons.  It  is  fun  to  play  with.’’ 

Keith,  a four-year-old  of  average  intelligence,  had  taught  himself  to  read,  \ 

write,  spell,  punctuate  and  touch-type.  And  he  had  accomplished  all  this  in  less 
than  half  the  time  it  normally  takes  a first-grader  to  learn  the  same  skills. 

The  scene  of  Keith’s  remarkable  accomplishment  was  the  nonprofit  Respon-  5 

sive  Environments  Foundation,  Inc.,  a reddish-brown,  two-story  nursery  school  ; 
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“ suburb  of  New  Haven.  Like  other  nursery  pupils,  the  20 
ehnureii  at  Hamden  spend  two  and  a half  hours  each  session  painting,  singing 
and  playing  games  In  a large,  airy  classroom.  However,  each  child  also  devotes 
up  to  30  minutes  a day  to  what  the  youngsters  call  “the  talking  tyi>ewrlter,”  and 
that  dally  half-hour  session  makes  all  the  diflference. 

During  the  past  five  years  some  400  children  of  all  races,  ranging  in  age  from 
two  to  seven,  in  background  from  deprlvcsl  to  wealthy,  and  in  ability  fn>ni  re- 
tarded to  gifted,  have  chnlktHl  up  iiuprc^ssive  achievements  with  the  talking  type- 
writer. Two-year-olds  exposed  to  dally  sessions  with  the  machine  have  roni|>e<l 
through  first-grade  reading  niaterlnl  before  their  third  birthday.  First-  and 
second-graders  write,  edit  and  cut  the  stencils  for  their  own  iniineographed  news- 
|)a|)or.  “Sometimes  typing  tests  disconcert  me.”  wrote  one  child  in  the  newspajier. 

If  it  s too  disconcerting  you  soinetliaes  (>mit  a few  things.  Then  .vou  ina.v  get 
Into  a predicament.”  One  flve-yehr-old  felt  called  on  to  publish  the  following 
advice  to  a friend : “Pam,  you  could  be*  a nurse  someda.v.  But  when  you  be*  a 
nurse,  you  can  not  scream  like  you  do  now.”  Finally,'  standard  tests  given 
second-graders,  who  have  been  involved  in  the  program  for  three  years,  show 
that  they  read,  on  the  average,  at  the  seventh-grade  level.  * i' 

The  founder  and  director  of  this  C‘X|>erl mental — and  highl.v  controversial — 
school  is  Dr.  Omar  Kha.vyam  Moon*,  a small,  wirj’  45-year-old  professor  of  social 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Pitt.sburgli.  Ills  major  Interest  has  for  mnnv 
years  been  in  the  esoteric  field  of  symbolic  logic,  the  study  of  the  use  of  wonfs 
and  numbers  to  describe  ideas  and  things.  Some  years  back,' Doctor  XIoore  worked 
out  a set  of  mathematical  models  showing  how  |)eopIe  learn ; in  10.58,  while  an* 
associate  profes.sor  at  Yale,  he  bc^gan  testing  his  ideas  with  an  ordinary  electric 
tyi>ewrlter.  His  first  subject  was  his  own  two-and-a-half-vear-old  daughter.  Venn. 

“Two  weeks  after  Venn  started.”  he  recalls,  “my  wife  and  I could  hardly  believe 
it.  ‘My  God,  look  at  her  go!’  I .«ald.”  Venn  was  reading  and  writing  befon*  she 
was  three.  Moore  and  an  engineer  then  designed  an  Ingenious  mnchlne  that  coni- 
blnefl  an  electric  tyi>ewrlter,  a miniature  computer  and  a tape  recorder. 

The  first  large-scale  test  of  this  machine  came  in  1001.  when  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  financed  a three-year  e.viierhnental  proje<‘t  at  a private 
school  in  Hamden.  Whole  classes  of  children  from  nursery*  school  through  the 
second  grade  participated,  and  the  results  wert*  impressive.  In  1004  Moore  moved 
his  Responsive  Rnvironiucnts  Foundation  to  Its  own  building  a few  blocks  away, 
where  it  now  operates  with  small  cla.sses  of  pre.school  children  ns  a demonstra- 
tion and  training  center.  Lost  spring  .schools  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  .succes.s- 
fully  used  one  typewriter  with  24  underprivileged  four-year-olds  and  this  fall 
letted  four  of  the  .$35,000  machines.  Currently  both  Mount  Vernon  and  Freeport, 

N.Y.,  are  seeking  over  two  million  dollars  in  federal  funds  to  set  up  programs  in 
their  school  districts. 

Doctor  Moore  explains  the  typewriter’s  extraordinary  success  by  pointing  out 
that  very  young  children  become  highly  motivated  to  learn  when  they  are 
allowed  to  make  their  own  discoveries.  He  also  feels  there  is  no  greater  deterrent 
to  learning  than  the  fear  of  making  a mistake.  So  the  children  discover  that  J 

when  they  make  an  error,  nothing  happens.  The  typewriter  never  scolds ; it  is 
never  impatient.  (One  child  gleefully  struck  the  asterisk  75  times  in  succession 
without  the  machine  or  attendant  saying  a word.)  To  further  eliminate  pressure, 
all  typewriter  work  is  completel.v  voluntary. 

Critics  of  Doctor  Moore’s  ideas  and  methods  rarely  challenge  the  fact  that 
children  do  learn  from  the  talking  typewriter,  but  they  seriously  question  the 
advisability  of  such  learning  at  an  earl.v  age.  Some  educators  even  fear  that  early 
reading  may  cause  eye  damage  that  will  not  become  evident  until  later.  Others, 

Drs.  Frances  L.  Ilg  and  Louise  Bates  Ames  of  the  famous  Gesell  Institute 
of  Child  Development,  call  early  reading  “foolish  and  needless.”  Sue  Mosko\vitz 
of  New  York  City’s  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  adds,  “Research  proves 
that  early  readers  don’t  generally  read  better  later  on  than  those  who  learn  V 

at  the  regular  time.  Pushing  an  unread.v  child  into  formal  instruction  can  create  :i 

destructive  feelings  of  fear,  inadequacy  and  frustration.” 

Moore  disagrees.  To  guard  against  i>hysical  or  psyschological  damage,  all  | 

children  in  his  program  are  examined  regularly  by  a pediatrician  and  a clinical  j 

psychologist.  In  five  years  no  signs  of  physical  or  emotional  strain  have  been  [j 

detected.  “ 

To  those  who  say  early  reading  instruction  can  overwelin  and  frustrate  a child,  ] 

Moore  replies  that  hi.s  preschool  students  actually  develop  a permanent  zest  \ 

for  learning.  Moreover,^  he  claims  that  .youngsters  who  go  through  his  program 
do  not  get  bored  when  they  get  into  a regular  school,  even  though  they  are 
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usually  far  ahead  of  their  classmates.  “By  this  time  they’re  self-starters,’’  he 
says.  “They  don’t  have  any  trouble  dolnj?  the  regular  work  of  the  class,  and 
they  keei)  tliemselves  wcupied  with  si)ecial  projects.’’ 

Of  course,  Moore’s  system  isn’t  the  only  way  to  teach  very  young  children 
to  read.  “People  say  that  any  good  teacher,  using  conventional  methods  and  giving 
children  as  much  attention  as  we  do,  would  get  results,’’  Moore  says.  “I  would 
have  to  agree.  We  don’t  claim  to  have  the  only  method,  but  we  do  claim  to  have 
a method  that  work.s.’’ 

“One  advantage  is  that  we  don’t  need  highly  skilled  booth  attendants,’’  adds 
.Joseph  R.  Dunn  Jr.,  who  heads  the  school.  “They  have  to  be  trained,  but  we 
can  do  that  nuickly.  We’re  not  deiKualent  on  crack  teachers  for  our  results.’’ 

Most  of  Professor  Moore’s  work  has  been  with  normal  preschoolers.  This  year, 
how’ever,  the  schooi  in  Hamden  began  taking  a few  problem  children.  Among 
them  was  Bernard,  an  U-year-oid  classified  by  school  authorities  as  a nonreader. 
One  day,  after  Bernanl  had  spent  about  two  weeks  with  the  typew-riter,  the 
booth  attendant  found  him  perched  excitedly  on  the  edge  of  bis  chair. 

As  the  machine  called  for  a series  of  letters,  Bernard  typed  each  one  and 
began  to  put  the  sounds  together.  Then,  beating  the  machine  by  a split  second,  he 
shouted,  “f-a-s-t,  fast !’’  The  glow  on  his  face  was  one  of  pure  triiunph. 

Moore’s  machine  may  hoM  unexi^cted  promise  for  seriously  disturbed  chil- 
dren loo.  One  six-year-old  have  never  spoken,  and  several  psychiatrists  recom- 
mended that  he  be  sent  to  a mental  institution.  In  desperation,  doctors  at  the 
Mary  Imogene  Bas.sett  Hospital  in  Cooiierstow-n,  N.Y.,  decided  to  try  the  talking 
typewriter.  The  child  seemed  fascinated  by  the  machine,  and  after  several 
months  he  suddenly  began  to  talk.  He  is  far  from  cured,  but  it  now  appears 
that  he  may  go  to  school  instead  of  an  institution.  “The  machine’s  potential  may 
be  even  more  enormous  than  w'e  suspected,’’  says  Dr.  Mary  Goodwin,  a 
pediatrician. 

Perhaps  the  typewriter’s  greatest  achievement  is  the  wmy  it  allows  a young 
child’s  imagination  to  soar  by  quickly  and  painlessly  helping  him  overcome  the 
reading  and  writing  hurdle.  Sometimes  the  child’s  creative  imagination  reaches 
truly  wondrous  heights,  as  in  this  story  about  Lincoln,  written  by  first-grader 
Spencer  Taylor  for  his  school  newspaper ; 

“Abraham  Lincoln  got  shot.  He  w-as  watching  the  hockey  game  at  the  fair. 
Someone  had  a gun.  He  shot  Abrahani  Lincoln  iii  the  head.  They  stopped  playing 
hockey  and  called  the  ambulance.  It  came  rushing  no  matter  if  cars  were  in  front 
of  it  or  not  They  shouted  to  the  boss  of  the  hockey  game  to  call  the  police.  ’They 
found  the  man  with  the  gun.’’  _ 

o 


